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ADVERTISEMENT. 





INCE the last edition of these Notes on Thucydides was pub- 
lished, both the authors have died; and the work which they 
had ably begun must remain a fragment. 


The publishers, feeling sure that annotations marked by so 
much ability and learning will be acceptable to many students, 
have determined on adding to the new edition of the Notes on 
Books I. and II. such further portions of the commentary as the 
authors were enabled to complete. These unfortunately do not 
go beyond the third book; but the notes to the first and second 
books have had the benefit of their revision. 


The authors’ preface stands unaltered as it appeared in the 
last edition. 
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The original of this book is in 
the Cornell University Library. 


There are no known copyright restrictions in 
the United States on the use of the text. 
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PREFACE 


HE present publication was suggested by Mr. Dawson Turner’s 
Notes on Herodotus, and is intended to supply those wants, 
the existence of which the very large sale of that useful volume 
seems to indicate. It is perhaps well to state thus much lest the 
reader should misunderstand the character of the work, and be 
induced to estimate it by a standard which it does not affect to 
reach. It does not, for instance, deal in conjectural emendation, 
it does not contain a digest of various readings, or anything like 
an apparatus criticus for Thucydides, and it leaves untouched, or 
only briefly notices, many matters which a perfect edition of an 
historical writer ought to discuss. What it attempts is some- 
thing more humble, but at the same time, we trust, not altogether 
useless; for it endeavours to furnish University Students with 
that amount of information which their second examination may 
be regarded as likely to require. What this amount exactly is, 
cannot, under present circumstances, very easily be estimated. 
The period usually devoted to the preparation for a Universtiy 
degree, when compared with the immensely increased require- 
ments of the various examinations, will, to the student at any 
rate, appear but brief; and the arrangement of the relative 
claims of different authors upon his time, is perhaps one of the 
greatest difficulties with which he has to contend. If, for in- 
stance, he desires to raise himself to the standard of philosophical 
acquirement proposed by Mr. Pattison,* and of historical know- 
ledge by Mr. Froude,t how is he to find leisure for that careful 
and critical study of the classical authors which Prof. Conington { 
has so truly described as the only useful way of practising such 
study at all ? 
We lo not presume to answer a question which must in some 


* Oxford Essays, 1855. + Ibid. { Inaugural Lecture. 
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measure perplex those much more competent to enter upon it 
than ourselves ; but we venture to say that thus much at any rate 
1s clear. The very conditions of the case render the examination, 
under such circumstances, of what commentators have written in 
various languages upon the text of Thucydides, nothing less than 
a physical impossibility. And yet, unless we are prepared to 
surrender much of what hitherto has been included under the 
idea of scholarship, an acquaintance to some extent with the 
labours of the great scholars of this and other ages, and a prac- 
tical imitation of their method, is surely necessary to any one 
who aspires to be called by that once respected name. 

One help towards overcoming the difficulty might perhaps be 
found, if competent persons were to coilect, within moderate 
compass, so much matter bearing upon the various works, or 
portions of works, taken up for examination, as would afford 
a reasonable amount of incidental information, and at the 
same time convey an adequate notion of the way in which 
these subjects have been treated by the great masters of classical 
criticism. 

This accordingly is what we have tried to do here: imper- 
fectly, perhaps, but to the best of a judgment tolerably instructed 
by experience. If these notes do not contain much less than 
what candidates for the second University examination will re- 
quire, they may perhaps fairly deprecate criticism for not con- 
taining more. ; 

Persons who exercise their wit upon the pursuit of classical 
studies, are fond of declaring that the chief duty of the editor of a 
classical work consists in abusing his predecessors. Happily, to an 
editor of Thucydides this is impossible. To pass over, for the sake 
of brevity, though scarcely perhaps with justice, many early com- 
mentators of great learning and varied merit, the names of Poppo, 
Arnold, Giller, Bloomfield, and Kriiger demand the sincerest 
respect from any person whose lot it may be to labour in the same 
field of knowledge. Poppo’s great work is truly a monument of 
erudition constructed with materials gathered from every possible 
source ; Arnold’s affords a treasure of historical and geographical 
knowledge, and, though certainly deficient in the more strictly 
critical portion, must ever remain an admirable specimen of sound 
sense, good taste, and eloquent language. Gdller has the German 
fault of over-subtlety, and sometimes confuses himself as well as 
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his readers; but he has done much for Thucydides, and merits the 
bighest praise. High praise also must be assigned to the industry 
of Dr. Bloomfield, whose laborious and voluminous edition is par- 
ticularly valuable for its references to later Greek literature, and 
the historical writers who have imitated Thucydides. It would be 
no small merit in any writer to follow respectably where others of 
such ability and learning have gone before him. But Kriiger 
has done more than this,—much more. We cannot mention the 
name of an author from whom we have learnt so much, without 
declaring that his edition, in respect of acuteness, soundness of 
judgment, and general accuracy, seems to us to occupy one of 
the highest, if not the highest place among commentaries upon 
Thucydides.* 

Of translations we have consulted three :—Mr. Dale’s; a Ger- 
man version, lately published by Engelmann at Leipsic; and the last 
French version, by M. Zevort (Paris, 1852). Mr. Dale’s work is 
too well known #0 require any notice from us. If we have men- 
tioned it occasionally for the purpose of expressing difference of 
opinion rather than agreement, this arises from the nature of our 
relative offices, and not from any desire to disparage so able a per- 
formance. The translation published by Engelmann—so far as 
we are competent to form a judgment, embodying, as it does, so 
much careful exposition—is even of a still higher character, and 
deserves to be classed as one of the most successful among the 
many successful attempts of the kind for which Germany is 
distinguished. 

M. Zevort has produced a readable version in a lively manner, 
but what he himself states generally, is at any rate true of his own 
language: ‘ Thucydide ne saurait étre traduit & proprement parler.’ 
The French idiom offers no counterpart to the massive dignity of 
the Greek, and M. Zevort has himself so well appreciated the diffi- 
culty of the style with which he has had to deal, that we shall, we 
think, consult the interest of the student by referring him to the 
able preface prefixed to his translation. 

The learned Editor of Notes upon the Apostolical Epistles, Dr. 
Peile, has kindly placed at our disposal a few remarks upon several 


* The edition of the first two books, bg the late T. K. Arnold, seems so 
entirely a work of the scissors, as not to require a separate mention. Even 
where Mr. Arnold’s own opinions are expressed, they appear much too hastily 
formed. 
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difficult passages, written by him many years ago. Of these we 
have made some use, and should have made still more, had it 
not been from the hope that he may himself some day be induced 
to give them to the world in a more expanded and complete 
form. 

These, then, are mainly the sources from which the following 
notes, where they are not original, have been drawn. There are 
of course others, such as Mr. Grote’s great work, Cramer’s Greece, 
the Fasti Hellenict, and Mr. Jelf’s edition of Kiihner, which it is 
unnecessary to particularize. We hope that we have written with 
care, but we know that many faults, both of omission and commuis- 
sion, must occur in a work of this nature, even when performed 
by scholars very far more accurate and able than ourselves. To 
any one who will kindly take the trouble to point out such errors 
we shall feel sincerely grateful, for it is only by co-operation of this 
sort, given, as we trust it would be received, in a right spirit, that 
we can hope to effect anything truly and permanently useful. 





‘Le moi est haissable,’ says a distinguished Frenchman ;* and 
therefore the occasional recurrence of the personal pronoun in the 
following pages may to some persons be offensive. It will be found 
in those portions of the work executed before I had the advantage 
of any assistance from my present coadjutor, and in various scat- 
tered remarks, which had long been in preparation. Upon the whole 
it seemed a less evil than perpetual circumlocution; nor could Tin 
any other way have expressed my own judgment between conflict- 
ing opinions with sufficient simplicity to be satisfactory to myself. 
After all, quite as much presumption may be latent in a periphrasis 
as in a personal pronoun, and the latter appears to keep up more 
clearly that unity in the various elements of a commentary, which 
it is hoped they may exhibit from having been moulded into form 
by a single mind. 

The notes to the first two books are here given in a separate 
form. ‘Those to the next two are far advanced, and will, I trust, 
speedily follow. These will form a commentary upon that por- 
tion of our author generally taken up by students as one subject 


* M. Philardte Chasles, Etudes sur U’ Antiquité, p. 2 
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for the second classical examination in the University of Oxford, 
and for this object they are primarily designed; but they may 
perhaps also be found suited to the use of the higher classes in 
schools, for which purpose, indeed, they have been already em- 
ployed. 

I subjoin a short Appendix on the Aorist usage to which re- 
ference is frequently made in the commentary; and some few 
remarks upon a celebrated passage which could not conveniently 
be comprised within the limits of a note. 


J.G. S. 


—. 
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NOTES 
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THUCYDIDES. 





BOOK I. 


CuartEer I.—(a.) ©ovnvdidys. This simple statement of their name and 
style appears to have been adopted by the ancient historians to identify their 
works. Cf. the preface of Herodotus. Kriig. adds Hecateus (cited by De- 
metrius 7. épu. 2) and Ocellus (bei Kem. Al. vi. p. 741), cf. Dio. Chirys. 53, 
p. 555- The formula recurs v. 26, where see note. In summing up the years 
of the war, he simply uses his name. But when spoken of as General—iv. 
104—his full official style is given, and his Father’s name appended. 
tuvéypawe. The compound verb implies the compilation and arrangement of 
materials. So Sallust ‘conscribere’ and ‘componere.’ Sall. Hist. i. 1. 
as éroréuneav.—How they carried it on—i.e. its details and method, and 
therefore more than $y é., which some have suggested. Cf. 7a @reiva ds éro- 
Aeuhon enynooua, v. 26, Jelf, § 899, 7. evOUs KabtoTapevov— 
as soon as it was set on Soot, cf. Jelf, 530,2. We must understand that he made 
notes and collected documents from the very first. The regular composition 
was the work of a later period—probably in part of his exile. Miller (Hist. 
Lit. Greece, p. 485) is of opinion that all he wrote at Scapte Hyle was only a 
preliminary labour in the way of memoirs. He did not commence the actual 
arrangement of particulars till after the end of the war, when he was again 
residing in his own country. This is shown partly by the frequent references 
to the duration, the issue, and the general connexion of the war, but especially 
by the fact that the History was left unfinished. Cf. i. 13, 93; ii. 13, 65; 
y. 26. ‘He lived to complete six books entirely; to the seventh, as some 
think, his final touches are wanting; the eighth is altogether unfinished.’ Arn. 
See Appendix ii. éamatoas. The intermediate sense of the word 
signifying ‘expectation.’ No idea of Zope can be implied here, or in such cases 
as Soph. Ajaz vv. 606, 795, Track. 111. The scholiast therefore was right in 
his remark, éAwicas, ob udvov em) dryabg GAN’ GAGs em) TH Tov méeAAOYTOS exBdces 
Aéyerat. The xa preceding éAwioas is generally supposed to involve a repeti- 
tion of guvéypave. Kriig. renders, ‘and after he had therefrom formed the 
expectation.’ attodoyatatrov Tay mpoy. This substitution of the 
superlative for the comparative seems to take its rise from the anxiety of the 
writer to say a thing more strongly than the common forms of speech allow. 
It has place, therefore, where very strong emphasis is intended, and is cognate 
to the idiom where two superlatives are coupled together,—e.g. wAcioroy 
éxSlarns, Soph. Phil. v. 6315; ‘Most Highest’ in our version of the Psalms. It is 
very common in Greek. See peylorny Tay mpt adris, i. 10. dvouacrd-ara toy amply 
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yevduera, i. 10. peylorn 5) rav mpd adris yeyevntat, i. 50. pméytoroy 5) ray 
mpl kivduvov, vi. 13. See for instances Jelf, § 503, 3. But the idiom has a 
deeper root than the peculiarity of any special language. Livy wrote, Bellum 
maxime memorabile omnium que unquam gesta sunt xxi. 1, and Tacitus, Cete- 
rorum Britanuorum fugacissimi, Agric. 36. Accordingly, too, we find in 
Milton, ‘ Adam, the goodliest of his sons since born, the fairest of her daughters 
Eve. The importance of particularly noticing such a form of speech arises 
from its application to the famous expression, mpwrdroxos Tis Kricews, Col. is 
15, which on the same principle signifies, ‘born before all creation.’ 
axudCovres hoav—‘were in a state of vigour, or at the acmé, or highest point 
of their strength,’ —implies slightly more than the final verb fxuacov. Cf. 
eppdvro és Tov méAcuoy ii. 8. a. Cf. note on dvaumynoxduevos, Sheppard’s 
Theophrastus, p. 121. Bekker reads foay quasi ficay (‘ weder Thukydideische 
noch Attische’ Kriig.) upon the strength of such phrases as iéva: és robs 
moAguous. But Pop. rightly remarks, Thuc. would surely have written fecay 
here as elsewhere. 6p&v—the conditionalizing participle, equivalent, as 
usual, when without the article, to 87: dpa, ‘because he saw.’ It should not 
ve connected with rexpaipduevos, but with dr: axudovres K.7.A. 
Siavoodpevov—having it in (or passing through) their minds—thinking of it. 
Reference is made to Syracuse and the Dorian states of Sicily: perhaps also to 
Argos. 

(b.) klynots «7A. ‘This was by far the greatest stir (or commotion) that 
ever arose among the Greeks, and a very considerable portion of the barba- 
rians, or, so to speak, the greater part of mankind.’ ws eimeiv may also be 
rendered ‘propemodum dixerim, ‘I had almost said.’ Cf. Jelf, 864, 1, and 
for mAciorov dvOpdrwv see Jelf 422, B. xfynous like our word ‘movement’ (cf. 

_ the ‘movement party”) seems to be applied by later writers at any rate to the 
interna. rather than the external relations of a country. ‘Thucyd. expressly 
calls this war greater than the Persian, ch. 23, and no other war except the 
Persian could within his knowledge enter into comparison with it.’ Arn. 

54, when added to a word, intensifies its meaning and directs attention to it. 
Hence its use with superlatives. See dalyors 59, ‘few indeed,’ i. 33. Jelf, 723, 1. 
BapBdpwv. According to Poppo, the Thracians, the Macedonians, several of 
the Epirot tribes, the Sicilians, and perhaps also the Persians. 

wéoes tivl. The phrase signifies an appreciable and therefore considerable 
part. Cf. ch. 23 .¢. So also the Latin ¢ aliquot.’ Ta yap mpd 
avrév. Inasmuch as Thue. contrasts (c. 3 and c. 12) ra mpd Tav Tpwikdy 
and ra peta 7% Tpwixd, Poppo considers that these words mean the wars 
between the Trojan and Persian wars, as well as these two themselves, while 
the raAaiérepa. refer to those before the Trojan war. edpetv—' make 
out.’ On &ddvara, cf. infra, ch. 7 a. Texunptov. Consult Arist. 
Rhet.i. 2, where it will be seen that rexufpiov is the infallible proof (a posteriori) 
as distinguished from onme?ov, the mere indication. @v KTM 
The construction of the relative is not clear. Some, with Schaefer, repeat the 
preposition ek, ‘from the proofs, from which it happens that I feel confidence, 
This derives some support from .a passige in Isoe. iii. 2, raira ex tay Epywn 
av tis obx Hrrov } Trav Adywv marevoeev. Others again, as Krier, consider 
it a mere case of Attic attraction, dy for &s or & ‘From the proofs which it 
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occurs to me to credit, —i. c. I am led to credit—(So Kriig. ‘Ich finde mich 
veranlasst.’)—upon carrying my investigations as far back as possible. This is 
simple and preferable. Cf. Herod. iv. 16, Soov hueis Grpenéws én) paxpdraroy 
olol 7° éyerducba dof ElkerOar. ov-meydAa. Connect the two 
words by a hyphen, so as to forma single term. ‘J hold them to have been of 
no importance. The distinction in meaning between this collocation and con- 
necting the negative with the verb (as Dale has done), is not in the present 
passage great. But it is desirable to observe that Thuc. has a tendency to the 
use of the ‘ particula infinitans,’ as logicians call it, and that such compound 
negatives are not rare. ob:-dveidiCdvTwv, ch. ‘5. ob-@ardeo.o, ch. 4. odk- 
dopareis, ch. 6. ob-didAvow, ch. 137. és ta AAG. ‘Ceteris in 
rebus’ (Betant. Lea. Thucyd.), all matters not included under roAguous. A 
favourite formula. Cf. ch. 6, 72 and vii. 77, 2, kata roy {roy Blov, kal és Ta 
&dAq. 


Cuaprer II.—(a.) galvera: with a participle expressed or understood, 
is the Latin ‘ constat,’ ‘it is clear, ‘it is an established point,’ and is to be dis- 
tinguished by the younger student from Soxe7, which states a matter of surmise 
or opinion. (See ch. 3, ad init.) With the infinitive galvera: is different 
—it seems to be, not it evidently is. tivov wel mrAEerdvmv— by 
some who, as it might happen, from time to time were more numerous” The 
idiom is of frequent recurrence, though more usually de) is placed between the 


article and an adj. or part. éumoplas— traffic by sea ;’ for traffic 
by land must have been common, notwithstanding the fact of their communi- 
cations being somewhat restricted by distrust. 'EAAds. Herodotus 


wrote Tis viv ‘EAAdSos mpdérepoy 5& TeAacyins nadevperns, ii. 56. This Kriig. 
says isto be modified by what Thucydides asserts in the following ch.—i.e. 
Pelasgian was only the name of a predominant tribe. See Grote as referred to 
ch. iii, note (b.). 

(G.) vewdpevor Ta abTay bcov dro chy. ‘Cultivating each their own land, 
so far as to get a living off it,’—i. e. only cultivating it to such an extent as to 
produce the necessaries of life, cf. Jelf, § 666. véfidc bas, ‘to reap the use of,’ 
generally is connected with yjv, but we have it with méAw ch. 74, and éumdpia 
kal wéraddAa ch. 100. meptovalay xpnudtwy— stock, an amount of mova- 
ble property over and above what was required for daily use; this is the 
force of wep) in similar words. Cf. wav 7d mépirrov Exapov. yi 
gvrevovres—referring more especially to vines and olives. The word, 
Kriig. remarks, is the proper one to express planting in contradistinction to 
dpoty and ovelpew, and yi medevrevuévy (Hom. puradia) is contrasted with 
apdécoimos and omédpimos. RSnAov av—‘it being uncertain.’ (Cf. the same 
phrase, viii. 96.) Matth. calls this the nom. absolute. Most grammarians are 
now inclined, with Kriiger, to regard it as.an accusative arising from the idea of 
duration or extension of time. See Matth. § 564. Rost 131, v.4. Jelf’s 


Kiihner, § 581, 700. aretxltotwv awa dytwyv—and they being at 
the same time without the defence of walls, sc. abray, to be supplied, as often, 
from the context. avaynalou— necessary sustenance,’ raro generis 
communis est, Pop. ov xarerds &ravicrayvtT o—made no difficulty 


tn abandoning. 
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(c.) 4} viv Ocrcadla kadrovpévy. First called Pyrrhea, afterwards 
Hemonia. Kriiger considers that Thucyd. was not thinking of these mytho- 
logical names, but wrote under the impression that the Thessalians, like the 
Hellenes, owing to their migratory habits, were long before they received a 
collective appellation. Pop. remarks that these assertions are confirmed and 
illustrated by the accounts of the movements of population given in Miiller’s 
Minye and Plass’s History of Ancient Greece. Arcadia was to Greece what 
Wales was to England, and Brittany to France: a rugged district, inhabited 
by a rugged race, which offered no temptation to foreign invasions. 

(d.) apetrhv—‘bonitatem, fertilitatem, Pop. aperh is simply ‘excellence.’ 
The nature of the excellence is determined by the adjunct. See Aristotle, Ethic. 
Eud. ii. 1. It cannot surprise us that the word came to signify ar’ éfoxhy 
‘moral excellence’ or ‘virtue.’ Notice the etymology among a martial people 
from “Apns, as Virtus from ‘ Vir.? On the goodness of the soil, Kriig. refers to 
Herod. vii: 129; Xen. Hell. vi. 1, 11; Strab. ix. p. 430. tit. This 
is in general understood to refer to particular individuals. Kriig., however, 
understands it of tribes, or states, thinking this interp. necessitated by 
eyyeyvduevas ar. én. It does not, however, seem unreasonable (T.K. A.) to 
translate, ‘growing up to a greater extent among particular persons.’ 

(e.) thy yodv ’Artinhv—Attica accordingly, or at any rate. yotv is a 
particularizing, and also corroborative particle. The ye brings down the state- 
ment to what follows by directing special attention to it, and the ody expresses 
conformity with what precedes. Cf. af yoty %AAat amourlat, i. 38. ex TOU 
ém) mAetorov. This, by the Schol. and others, has been connected with odcay, 
as though the latter were equivalent to elva:. But it is better, with Arn. and 
Pop., to take the words per se, and make them a single adverbial expression 
nearly equivalent to e &pxjs—from a very long time back. For ée .. . ofcapy 
cf. bik avtirxovcay, Cc. 7. Aemréyewy. ‘Attica was not considered, 
even in ancient times, a fertile district ; its rocky surface is covered with a very 
thin crust of earth.’ Niebuhr, Vortrdge iiber alte Lander- und Volkerkunde, 
S. 92 (quoted by Engelman). It seems to have been a light gravelly or gritty 
soil, ‘ tenuis argilla,’ suitable for the olive. Virg. Georg. ii. 180, 212. Poppo 
refers to Dodwell, vol. ii. p. 5, and Kruse’s Hellas, ii.1. We may add Boeckh’s 
Pub. Geon, Athens, p. 40. It was from these circumstances that agriculture 
was so highly valued at Athens, Xen. Gicon. 4; Aris. Pol. vi. 4. of 
abvrof. Géll. quotes from Wyttenbach, ‘Locus communis in Atticorum 
laudibus et orationibus quod airéxGoves fuerint.’? Hence the custom of wearing 
violets (torrépavor) and golden grasshoppers in their hair. Cf. infra. It will 
be enough to refer the student to Plato’s Meneaenus, Aristoph. Vespa, 1071, 
and the celebrated funeral orations by Demosthenes and Lysias. One of the 
earliest indications of this feeling is perhaps to be found in the speech of the 
Athenian, Herod. vii. 61, 2, apxaidrarov wey 2vos mapexduevor, modvor dk edvres, 
od peravdorot ‘EAAhvwv. kal wapdderyua rdéde K.7.A. The 
enormous controversy which these words have occasioned is well known. 
Perhaps we shall best enable the student to master it by placing the several 
points of dispute before him. (1) What is the Adyos? (2) What is meant by 
és 7a AAG? (3) What is the subject of avinéijvar? (4) What increase is implied 
in avgmljvar? ‘With respect to the first there does uot seem any reasonable 
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difficulty. Thuc. had never asserted in express terms 5:0 ras peroutlas 4.7.A. 3 
but in the previous part of the chapter he had described the general insecurity 
of property, and the weravacrdcets which resulted from it, and as a consequence 
of them he added 8¢ abrd offre peyéber wéAcwr toxvov ote TH BAAN Tapackevt. 
This therefore must be considered as the Adyos repeated in the words da Tas 
per. (2) és Ta HAAG is sometimes rendered ‘in all other respects,’ as at the 
close of ch. i. But ‘other’ than what? It is not easy to see. Nor had Thuc. 
made any such assertion. What he said was, that the other parts of Greece did 
not increase owing to their unsettled condition. It is better therefore, following 
the second scholiast, to consider it as ‘in tts other parts. (3) Poppo once sug- 
gested, and Haack adopts the idea, that rv ’Arrity is the subject of adémOjva, 
on t of the immigrations, Attica did not increase in other respects (wealth 
and power) correspondingly with its population.” But it is impossible to force 
this meaning from époiws; and if it were, it is contrary to fact, and also con- 
trary to the whole argument. For having represented throughout frequent change 
of population as the great obstacle to progress, it would be absurd to confirm 
his argument by asserting a similar want of progress where the population was 
permanent. Other editors therefore supply thy ‘EAAdda as the subject of abéy- 
@4va1.—though the word has not been used, and can only be extracted from the 
context. Or it is possible that adfn@jva: may be impersonal—in which case the 
meaning would be the same—‘ that there was no similar increase elsewhere. 
(4) While some suppose a general increase in material resources to be implied 
in avén@jva, others, as Peile, consider the increase as confined to population. 
This he thinks established by ch. 12, where what in connexion with jovxdoaca 
is described by abtn@jvai, is afterwards expressed by Groinias éfémeuwe. The 
whole will then run—And this which follows is not the least proof of my state- 
ment, that ’twas owing to its migrations (n. b. the reason placed in the promi- 
nent part of the sentence) that Greece in its other parts was not similarly in- 
creased, for out of the rest of Greece, those who, Jc. dp, as elsewhere, intro- 
duces the proof intended by 7é5e—as just below dnAo? dé pot kal rdde mpd yap 
tev Tpwikdv. Peile quotes Arist. Av. 514, 0 5¢ dewdtardy y eorw amdvrwy. . . 
6 yap Zebs. I should myself rather prefer the impersonal usage of abfmOijva., 
tor I think Thucyd. purposely means to speak rather vaguely of districts which 
were not then styled Hellas at all, and in some cases perhaps not subsequently 
included in it. We must add, that some editors, as Pop. and Gdll., strike out 
the és, thus making 7a &AAaq sc. ris ‘EAAdos the subject of adénOjva:, and 
giving exactly the same sense as above. Thisis neat and simple. And I think 
we may urge in its favour that common formule like és ra &AAaq are apt to run 
in the head of transcribers, and to slip from their pens when anything like them 
occurs in the copy. Ulrich (quoted by Engelman and Kriiger) very ingeniously 
reads peroxnoes for werouias és. The change in uncial letters would be in- 
significant. And Plato’s authority in three places (Apol. 40 c; Phed. 117 0; 
Laws, viii. 830 A), is cited for the word. BéBaroyv. ‘Understand re (cf. 
Kiihner, § 421; Jelf, 381) or rd dvaywpetv map. ’AOnv. (cf. Matth. § 568).’ Pop. 
pelCw &ri— still greater,’ i.e. it was already greater than others simply from 
its tranquillity, but became yet more so from the influx of foreigners. 

Iwvlay. The term is used by a sort of rpdAnyis, for, as Géll. remarks, the 
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country acquired the name from the settlement of these very Ionian colonists 
in it (cf. SeAevodvra, vi. 4). 


CuapTer III.—(a.) do6éverav. Here,as in Herod. i. 143, Pausan. vii. 17, 
‘ political inability,’ resulting from the absence of zeptovola xpnudtwv. Bloomf. 
mpd-mpérepoy. A not uncommon form of pleonasm, as may be seen by com- 
paring (with Pop.) rpoéypapa mpérov i. 23; mpoweuwayres mpdrepov i. 293 
mply mpodidyvere i. 78. Soxet elyev—xal efvar. Remark the varia- 
tion from the indic. to the infinitive. 87: is omitted before the indic. to give 
vivacity to the narration. The passage quoted by Jelf, § 804, 6, from Thuc. 
Vv. 37, yous Ore... we diapbapyoomevous adrovs for d:apOaphoovra is not 
exactly parallel, for there, as a long ellipse occurring between é7: and its verb, 
an anacolouthon not unnaturally ensues. An exactly similar case to that in the 
text is quoted by Pop. fr. Plato Laches. 184 B. 

(2.) ra wév—‘during the times before the Trojan war. The words are 
used like 7d dvd rodde, rd waAat, and similar expressions. Pop. quotes rd mpd 
tottwy, Dem. de Cor. § 188, Gidip. Col. v. 291. The whole question con- 
cerning Hellen, and the meaning to be attached to the mythus, is too elaborate 
to be discussed here. The student will do well to consult Grote Pref. to 
History, and vol. i. p. 137, as well as the remarks with which vol. i. concludes. 
See also Thirlwall, vol. i. p. 79. kal madvu ovdé efvai— never 
even to have had any existence at all.’ In what follows, Pop. makes ont the 
construction by supplying vy, the phrase nar’ €0vq being taken adverbially, 
so that it becomes «at 26vy (tributim) &AAa re 26vn Kal 7d TleAaoyixdy ZOvos 
mapéxec@at. It may be questioned whether Gdll. and Kriig. are not right in 
regarding nat’ €0vy here, and kaé’ éxdorous a little below as virtually accusa- 
tives and subjects of the verb. As examples of a similar accusative we have 
‘O Nuclas kard re €0vn . . . . wal fdumacr Tdde wapexeAevero; and again as a 
nominative, évOupetobe Kad’ Exdorous Te Kal EdurravrTes. émayouevwr. 
It is a common brachylogy to find the pronoun supplied to a genitive abso- 
lute from a word in the sentence itself, or in that preceding it (Jelf, 894) ; 
or when the gen. part. is wholly indefinite, the pronoun is without difficulty 
supplied by the mind, or the indef. words mpdyyara, &vOpwmror, as Thue. i. 
116, émayyeAévrwy (Self, 696, 3). The peculiarity of the present case is the 
change of subject from icxvodvrwv, ‘when they grew powerful, and people called 
them in, sc. as the Britons Hengist and Horsa. The word appears to have 
acquired a technical sense, for we find it ii. 68, v. 45, and in Herod. viii. 
112. TH SpiAla waAAov— more from intercourse than from any regular 
compact ;’ waddov enim sepe sic ponit ut altera pars comparationis intelligenda 
sit, vili. 81, 140. Pop. and ch. § u,8c. Others, as Kriig., understand ‘ more 
than in former times.’ It has been suggested also that wa@AAoy may signify 
‘magis, magisque,’ ‘indies sspius,’ or, as we say, ‘more and more every 
day.’ imac novvato éxvikjoat, sc. “EAAnvas Kadcio0ar—could 
nol win its way to become the received name for all also. Thuc. repeats the same 
phraseology, éml rd puedes éxvevienedra, i. 21. Pop. cites an imitation by 
Pausanias ii. 29, 3, raow etevlenoe, and also Tac. Ger. c. 2, ‘Nationis nomen 
non in nomen gentis evaluisse.’ Tekunptoi—fr. rexunpioy, a word of 
Thucyd. own. Kriig. ; 
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(¢.) obdamod Tobs Eduravras dvéuacev—se."EAAnvas. Pop. But we 
may simply say, ‘has nowhere called them by a collective name. Kriig. remarks 


upon this that MavéAanves, Il. ii. 530, is undoubtedly spurious. Tous 
Mer "AxiAAgws. CE. Il. ii, 684, OF 8 elxov SOlqy 48 ‘EAAdSa KadArybvaika, 
Mupyiddves 8 éxadredyro xalEAAnves kal "Axauol. avanxadet. Bl. re- 


marks the a4 here has an intensive force, as in avarefOew, &c. With this Pop. 
agrees, who renders it ‘ nominatim,’ ‘honoris causd.’ Undoubtedly this force of 
the word arose from the primitive meaning of dvd, ‘over and over again,’ as 
such repetition would occur in encomiums. It is not impossible that the 
primary meaning may be the true one here. Cf. Soph. Phil. v. 800, and Plato, 
Rep. 471 D—yryvdonovtés te kal avaxadodvres Tadta Ta dvduata EéavTods, 
&deApovs, warépas, viets—where the notion of repeated mention comes pro- 
minently forward. odphy ob5& BapBdapovs—‘ neque vero barbaros 
quidem. Nor, moreover, did he either speak of BapBapo, because not as yet had 
even the Helienes, I fancy, been separated off into one countername, the repre- 
sentative of a counter, or antagonistic notion, sc. ‘not Greeks.’ All mankind 
were distinguished into Greeks and barbarians—Plato, Politic. p. 262 D—and 
the former were by nature, ipso facto, the enemies and masters of the latter. 
See Dem. c. Mid. 14; Plato de Rep. v.p. 470 0; Isocrat. Panath. c. 66, and 
Ar. Pol. i. i, §, 51d pdow of moinrat BapBdpwy & “EAAnvas &pxew eixds. Eurip. 
Iph,. Aul. 1379. (The metaphor is derived from a counterpoise, or equivalent 
in the balance.) &vrlmwaadoy seems rather out of its place in the 
collocation, but this, as Krtig. remarks, may be justified by the emphasis which 
it requires. It is no contradiction to this statement that Hom. J7. ii. 867, calls 
the Carians BapBapépwvat, for there no national appellative is intended,—the 
word only bas its original reference to unintelligible speech. See Nitzsch. Od. 
i. 180. See Niebuhr, vol. i. pp. 27, 28. ‘Nations whose languages were more 
nearly akin than Latin and Greek, would still speak so as not to be mutually 
understood, and this is all Herodotus was thinking of. That there was an 
essential affinity notwithstanding the difference, is probable from the ease with 
which so many Pelasgic nations ripened into Hellenes, as well as from the exist- 
ence of an element nearly akin to the Greek in the Latin language, the Pelasgic 
origin of which seems unquestionable.’ Compare ‘ Nomen Latinum,’ ‘ Nomen 
Italicum,’ &e., with éy dvoua. 

(d.) Of 8 ob» ds Exacroi—kaAnéévres. After careful consideration of 
all that has been written upon this difficult passage, I conclude that Thuc. 
meant to say, ‘The Hellenes received their name first of all by separate com- 
munities,—i. e. such as spoke an Hellenic dialect intelligible to one another, 
were so called, wherever found ;—subsequently aJl such were collectively em- 
braced under one great distinctive appellation, sc. Hellenes. But during neither 
of these periods did they enter upon any great common enterprise.’ We must 
translate: The several Hellenic communities then (ody resuming what had been 
said), first so called separately city by city (such, that is to say, as spoke a dialect 
intelligible to each other), and afterwards collectively (sc. so called) did not, fe 
I cannot agree with Peile that of éxacra are the same with kara wéAeis, The 
of €xacrot refer both to cara mwéAeis and of tduravres (=when they came to be 
united), and the two latter expressions imply different periods rather than 
different persons. Poppo’s version is not very clear: ‘Ji vero qui prose quisque 
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et oppidatim, quotquot mutuo se intelligebant, et omnes una postea Hellenes sunt 
vocati’? On ds xara, cf. Jelf, § 714, 2 C, § 870, 4, and on ody, Jelf, § 737, 3- 
Kriig. says that to of écacro: must be supplied éxaj@noay, and that this is the 
construction in all similar cases, and quotes i. 113, 1, vil. 65—74, 3- In the 
existing state of linguistic and ethnological science, it was not unnatural for 
Thucydides, and Herodotus (i. 37) to imagine that the Pelasgic and Hellenic 
were generically distinct dialects, and that consequently the races who spoke 
them were generically distinct also. The contrary is now known to be the 
rase. Read,.as above, Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 27. orpatetay may surely 
be considered as a cognate accusative after tuy@AGov, as oTpatelas ekHAGOv, C. 15, 
without supposing, as some do, an ellipse of eis. See the instances quoted, 
Jelf, § 558, 1. mAetw is Attic Greek for rAciov, as Eurip. Herac. 
258, Tov Ocod mAciw ppovar, Bl. It seems to be analogous to xpelay xpjoba, 
ace, cognat. So mAciora xpiic@a,v. 105. dAtya, &e. xphoba, Kriig. Translate, 
‘ because by this time they were making more use of the sea.’ 


Cuaprer IV.—(a.) Mivws. Read Grote, vol. i.ch.12. ‘Cretan Legends. 
Minos and his Family,’ Thirlwall, i. p. 144. mwadralraros éxthoato—like 
the Latin ‘primus adeptus est’—‘was the first person whom we hear of as having 
acquired. Kriig. says Thucyd. preferred the form raAalraros, though most 
MSS. here, and in i. 18, have mada:dratos. ‘EAA nvikas,—mpétepov yap 
Kapirh éxadeiro, Schol. Kriig. refers to Pliny, H. WN. iv. 11, to show 
that the sea which washed the shores of Greece Proper was first called Grecian, 
in distinction from the Macedonian Sea, by the Romans. Kapas 
éfeAdoas. Herod. (i. 171) appears to contradict this, by asserting that the 
Carians or Leleges lived in the islands under the protection of Minos, and did 
not pay tribute. But Thucyd. qualifies his own statement by é¢° dcov 7dbvaro, 
and we may suppose with Arn. that Minos treated the Carians very mildly, not 
expelling them altogether from their homes, but allowing them to amalgamate 
with his own settlers. The Dorian and Ionian colonies at a later period com- 
pletely cleared the islands, sweeping away all vestiges of the ancient race and 
their language. Isocrates ascribes this exploit to the Athenians, Panegyric. 
c. 16, Tas KukAddas vigous, wep) &s eyévovro moAAal mpaypareiat, KaT& Thy Mivw 
rod Kpnrds duvacteiav, ravtas Td TeAevTaioy bd Kapav xarexomuevas, éxBadrdytes 
exelvous, ovx ekididoacba Tas xdpas éeTdAunoay, AAG Tols udALoTa Blov TeV 
‘EAAhver Seouevous kaT@Kioray eis adtas. té Te Anotindv— Piracy, 
in the abstract. Pop. and others have noticed that the re here, as elsewhere in 
Thueyd., appends sentences to propositions already complete, more commonly 
than in other writers. Yet even here the appended clause is a sort of epexegesis, 
or carrying out of what precedes, the suppression of piracy being part of the 
same act as the expulsion of the Carians—tr. ‘and therein cleansed the sea of 
piracy.” See on the whole question, ch, ix. u. tod tévat, The in- 
finitive with the article in the genitive to express the final cause of an action. 
See Jelf, § 492, who quotes Cesar de B. G. iv., Naves dejiciendi operis a bar- 
baris miss. The old grammars supposed an ellipse of évera, Matth. 540—1. 
Tr. for the sake of his revenues coming in to him more freely. ‘Sic et éreo- 
épxerbat ct eomaciy,’ Pop., and cf. ii. 13, tpoordyrwv. There is a similar use of 
the Gen. in N. T. Cf. émoreiaa tov améver@a, Acts xv. 20. 
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Cuarter V.—(a.) waddov—‘i.e. wGAAov } mpdrepov. Cf. v. 81; vill. 9,’ 
Pop. abtdy advvarwrarwy. The negative here is a privative, 
as in ob peydaa, ch. 1, dvip ob wéyas, viii, 100. But ‘this privative force really 
belongs to the original negative notion, as may be seen when these words are 
resolved into their full form, as avip ds ob weéyas eerily,’ Jelf. § 738, 2.1. The 
whole expression is what is called a ‘ Litotes,’ i.e. a figure of speech where less 
is said than is meant, and therefore, perhaps, as in Irony, more implied. In 
such cases, the negative, instead of being prefixed to the noun, precedes its 
article, or governing preposition. Tots aodevért Tpopas—‘support 
for the needy.’ Kriig. collects several passages where 6 &c@ev}s means ‘the 
poor man,’ as opposed to ‘the rich.’ Of these one is sufficient, 3 7’ doers 6 
TAovatds Te, Eur. Supp. 433- kare kOuas olkoumevas. This may 
either mean (1) that the towns were little better than villages, ¢.e. that they 
consisted of straggling houses, constructed upon no regular plan, or (2) that 
the towns actually consisted of an aggregate of villages, as indeed was the case 
with Sparta in earlier, and Athens itself in later times, cf. ch. 10a. This Pop. 
thinks is confirmed by ch. x. ‘Any society of men united together as one 
Commonwealth under the same laws is called in Greek wéaArs. Thus a wéris 
may be a mere collection of huts in a forest; or, like Lacedemon itself, a 
number of straggling houses unenclosed by walls,’ Arn. Tov Bloo 
Tov wrAEtTTOV émotodvTo—‘ they were in the habit of making the greater part 
of their livelihood ;’ the English idiom coincides with this use of move?o@at, which 
is by no means uncommon. Kriig. compares amd yewpyias roy Blov oretcOat, 
Xen. Geon. vi. The younger scholar will observe that Blos is not ¢w —animal 
life—but social, and moral life, or, as here, the means of living. 
aloxtuvnv éxovros—‘ not yet involving any shame,’ ‘carrying with it any 
shame.’ The phrases ¢@dvov éxew, Msch. Prom. 865, nouphy éxev, Pind. Isth. 
y. 61, are similar, upon which Hermann (ad Vig. p. 753) remarks, In his 
locutionibus omnibus Zyetw retinet suam vim, sic ut notet—‘conjunctum quid 
cum quo esse,’ quoted by Kriig. 8:4 7d Hdovhy Exov év rG abrlea, iv. 108 ¢, is 
somewhat similar. of wadatot Tav Toinrav— The old among 
(i.e. of) the poets = the old poets.’ See for the fact Od. iii. v. 71, where Nestor 
asks the question of Telemachus. Hymn. Apoll. v. 452. Indeed, the custom 
belongs naturally to a rude state of society. Casar, B. G. vi. 21, says of the 
Germans, ‘ Latrocinia nullam habent infamiam, que extra fines cujusque civi- 
tatis fiunt.? Similar statements have been made concerning the North American 
Indians and other savage tribes. Zevort instances the razzias of the African 
Arabs, and we might refer to the Scotch ‘harryings.’ Vide Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, William of Deloraine, &c. kad@s Well rendered by Bloomf. 
‘ handsomely,’ in the sense of ‘dexterously ;’ as handsome is derived from the 
low German ‘handsaem,’ ‘handy.’ He also aptly quotes Spenser (given in 
Johnson’s Dict.), ‘under it he may convey any fit pillage that cometh handsomely 
in his way.’ The Schol. has etoeBas, gidavOpérws ; Dale has‘ cleverly; Engel- 
man, ‘geschickt;’ Zevort, ‘Les pirates habiles’ Cf. 7d wWevoacOa Kards 
Xphemov, vi, 12 a 

(b.) ras wboTets K.T.A. = epwrhoes. Some (e.g. Bothe and Owen) have 
very naively objected that it is not the poet who asks the question, as 
though a writer were not in such matters to be identified with the characters 
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of his work,—‘in the inquiries made from those who landed anywhere, always 
putting the same question,’ or, in their questions . . . always asking. See xara 
mvotw, ch. 136; Jelf, § 583, 74. When in ch. 10 Thucyd. says “Ounpos 
mwemolnke k.7.A. he does not mean that Homer made the Greek fleet. 
ei... efoty—transition to the oratio recta. See Jelf, 886,d. Here odn-dveidi- 
(dvrwy is to be taken as one word—making no reproach of it, cf.ch.1a. Kriig. 
remarks that, owing to this close connexion, we have te-ovx«, and not ote. 
émimed és—those whose business it might happen to be that they 
should know—i.e. because their interest required it. Bl. quotes ofs émimeAés 
Taira, eidévat, Xen. Mem. iv. 7. 

(c.) TG wara:gG tpday. Most editors understand this of piracy and free- 
booting. Kriig. observes that we have a reference to 7s maAaas Anorelas 
immediately afterwards, and that: the words mada tpdr@ véuerot are not very 
appropriate for the description of a social habit, a mode of living. He therefore 
believes the allusion to be to xaT& wépas oiketo@at. Aon povs— 
*Akapvavas. Grote, vol. ii. p. 388, says, ‘These were undoubtedly the most 
backward members of the Hellenic aggregate. Though not absolutely without 
a central town, they lived dispersed in villages, retiring, when attacked, to 
inaccessible heights, perpetually armed, and in readiness for aggression and 
plunder wherever they found an opportunity. There is no information respect- 
ing them from the commencement of the historical period down to the Persian 
war.” Thue. i. 6; ili. gq. 7d otdypodopeiabai—' The wearing 
of weapons.’—i.e. continuously, and when engaged in peaceful occupations. Bl). 
quotes from Dr. Clark—‘ Among the Circassians the labours of the plough 
become a warlike occupation, and the sower goes to cast his grain attended by 
his sabre and his fusil.’ 

Cuaprer VI.—(a.) éordnpopdper. Kriig. says that we have the act. 
voice, and not the middle, as in last chapter, because 7 “EAAas cannot be con- 
ceived of as wearing weapons for itself ;—‘ for its personal protection.’ 
appakrovs oikhaoers—‘domicilia non munita’ Sunt mércs arelyioror. 
Cf. vi. 85. Pop. There seem to be no historical grounds for supposing that 
dwelling-houses ever were fenced. The position of tvv4@) must be noticed. 
‘They made their daily way of living habitually with arms’—tvv}6n is what 
Dr. Donaldson calls a tertiary predicate, Gr. Gr. p. 200. This nomenclature 
will be elsewhere discussed. Kriig. makes the whole equivalent to 4 dlaita, hy 
érorhoavta pe Srdrwv, tuvyOns jv. This would make tuvfén a simple predicate, 
which does not seem to be what the author exactly meant. Jelf, § 458, 2, seems 
to express it more correctly. ‘They made a habit of wearing arms in their 
daily life.’ onnetov S earl tabta THs ‘EAA, 71 oftw veudmevan 
‘ These parts of Greece, by being so inhabited still, afford a proof? Dale’sver- 
sion— Those parts of Greece which still live in this way, are a proof, from 
want of attention to the absence of the article before veudueva, is incorrect. 
€v tots mp@rot An idiom much discussed. Jelf, § 444, a, considers ro7s as 
an instance of the article used for (or rather retaining its original force of) the 
demonstrative pronoun, and compares ex rod, hence, mpd rod, before, &e.; yet 
translates not ‘horum,’ but ‘omnium primi” In § 139, 4, he seems to adopt 
the explanation given below as that of Arnold. Matthie, § 290, also says that 
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the article appears to be used as a pronoun in the phrase év rots, and draws two 
conclusions, (1) that the formula éy rots stands by itself, and is not to be joined 
with the superlative following ; (2) that rofe is neuter because the superlative 
even in the fem. is sometimes used with it. He subjoins that hardly any 
explanation of the phrase can be given to suit all passages, since usage has 
given to it a greater extension than it originally had. Arnold’s explanation is 
that of Hemsterh. ad Lue. t. i. p.170, i. e. év rots is to be coupled with the 
dative superlative (understood) of the word which stands in the superlative and 
nominative—e. g. ev rots [mpwros | mparor— first among the first,’ i. e. the very 
first. Krig. and Madvig think that the participle was originally supplied, and 
that when év rots came to be used adverbially the gender of the tois was no 
longer considered. Kriig. accordingly interprets this passage év ro?s [xara- 
Oeuévors| mp@ro: xaréGevro. Hermann noticing the idiom (ad Vig. p. 765) 
explains, éy rots rowotras obot, wadALcTa ToLWWdTOs—‘ in iis que talia sunt maxime 
talis.” Yet certainly in several places where the phrase occurs, a qualified, and 
not an exaggerated superlative is required. Cf. iii. 17, 815 vii. 24, and Arnold 
seems right in translating—‘ among the first,’ ‘ one of the first’ —‘ but we suppose 
not necessarily the very first,’ says Peile. We may doubt whether this be not 
the very meaning to be assigned to év rots mpdrois as contradistinguished from 
éy Tots mparot. avetmévn, as the Latin ‘ discinctus,’ refers primarily 
to a loose method of wearing the dress, and is therefore applied toa lax and 
luxurious mode of life—N.B. the position of the article with the noun, and cf. 
supra uv jn. kal of rpecBurepot... popovvtes. Difficulties 
have been made concerning this passage, because a luxurious mode of living 
was no reason why they should cease to wear linen tunics, but the contrary. 
Thucyd. meant to say that the wearing of such tunics up to a late date was a 
proof of the existence of greater luxury among the Athenians. For the short 
period which had elapsed since the cessation of the practice was a proof of its 
long continuance, and its long continuance was a proof of luxury. We may 
join 5:4 7d &Bpodlarrov to ov woAbs xpévos éredy and tr., ‘ And the elder members 
of the wealthy class among them, not till very lately (owing to their luxurious way 
of living) left off wearing,’ Se. ov ToAbs xpdvos ewmerdy must 
be compared with od roAAd éry éreidq, at the close of the ch. and épé 7’ ag’ of 
ch. 14, whence it is plain that the phrase was used parenthetically, and almost 
adverbially, like our own ‘ié’s not long since,’ ‘it’s no great while. A writer, 
speaking of us, might say, ‘Their older men, not till very lately (owing to their 
old-fashioned habits) left off wearing pigtails.’ Kriig. takes 5:4 +d @8po8. in 
close connexion with popodvres, meaning, I suppose, ‘and it’s no long time since 
their old men left off wearing, from luxurious motives, linen tunics.’ But this, 
with the existing collocation, seems to me unnatural. abrots. Kriig. 
well remarks that this is not the same thing here as airay. Arn. excellently 
expresses the difference in his version. It is not long since they saw their 
elderly men leave off, Se. kpwBvdAov. The exact nature of this 
mode of dressing the hair seems to have puzzled the Scholiasts, who might 
reasonably have been expected to know more about it than we. Some imagine 
it to have consisted in rolling the hair from the temples round the head in the 
shape of a crown. The verb dvadetc@at, however, seems to indicate that the 
hair was gathered up to the top of the head, and there fastened round a pin 
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made like a grasshopper, so forming a sort of horn—and Suidas indeed ex- 
pressly says as much. Winckelman admits that it must have been a bunch of 
hair formed in some such way, and resembling a bunch of ivy berries. And the 
etymology, xpwBdros for kopyzBvaos, seems to indicate this. We cannot suppose 
that it was nothing more than gathering the hair at the back of the head as 
may be seen in the Greek statues, for this would be nothing distinctive or 
remarkable. See Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antig. for mode of dressing the hair, 
under ‘Coma.’ The heads of Apollo and Niobe there given may illustrate a 
xpwBvAos. Aristoph. refers to the custom, Wud. v. 984, Equit. 1331, and Virgil, 
Ciris, v. 127. Mitckell on Arist. Vesp. 230, supposes that the Athenians 
imitated the Egyptiar, who wore the chafer, their favourite symbol, in > 
similar manner. The custom, Kriig. adds, continued up to the battle ot 
Marathon. Cf. Atheneus, vi. 512, who quotes Heracleides Ponticus, ‘AAoupyi 
uéy yap humloxovro iudria, woulrous 8 bréduvoy xitavas, KopvuBousd avadovuevor 
«Gv TpLX@v, XovTOdS TérTLyaS TEpl TH wéTwroy Kal Tas Kduas epopody. Kal obTOL 
Foay of roiwdro, of Thy ev Mapadau vixhoavres wdxny. Like the violet crown, 
it was intended to symbolize their indigenous origin—both the violet and the 
grasshopper being regarded as the children of the earth. BI. and Gdll. assert 
that wearing linen garments could not in itself constitute luxury; and that 
these must have been the mof«:Ao: mentioned by Athenzus xii. p. §12, and by 
Zélian, Var. His. iv. 22, ‘embroidered dresses,’ probably borrowed from Egypt. 
But Kriig. observes that there was a ‘luxus’ even in wearing linen tunics, 
which were very costly [Voss,.Mythol. Br. iii. p. 262, ff.], and such a-custom 
would necessarily be considered effeminate, for we learn trom Herod. [v. 87] 
that these tunics were worn by the Athenian women. évépoe. 
The old reading was év épve:; but the editors now universally give the former, 
which is contained in several MSS.,,and is supported by analogy, as it is from 
evépow, old fut. of évelpw. It also occurs in several later writers, as lian, 
Procopius, &e. See Bloomf. agp’ of cal "Idvwv. O. Miiller 
(Dorians, §-26) says that, on the contrary, the Athenians borrowed the custom 
from their Asiatic brethren. And Zevort (the French translator) pertinently 
remarks, ‘Il est peu probable, en effet, qu’d une époque ot les Athéniens 
vivaient dispersés dans les bourgades isolées, et livrés aux travaux des champs, 
ils eussent déja adopté un costume qui suppose tout & la fois beaucoup de Joisir, 
et des richesses que le commerce seul pouvait procurer.’ See however on the 
other side Bekker’s Excursus on the subject in Charicles. 

(c.) wetpla éoOqrt. ‘A sober style of dress, and suitable or conformable 
to the present manners, the Lacedemonians were the Jirst to adopt, or, take into 
use.” This Miller confirms at length. ‘The Laconian himation was worn the 
whole year through by the younger people, and even by the Laconizing party 
at Athens. See vol. ii. p. 266. of ra pel(w kexrypévor. This 
certuinly seems to indicate that Thucyd. did not believe in the existence of 
equality in property at Lacedwmon. Indeed the opinion respecting the re- 
division of property by Lycurgus, and the banishment of gold and silver from 
the state, rests upon the authority of Plutarch, and, as is well known, he is by 
no means trustworthy. The reader should by all means consult Grote [ii. 
520—525 ] on the other side. 

(d.) éyunve@noay. The story runs that Orsippus of Megara accidentally 
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dropped his girdle in the race, and was consequently victorious. His example 
was purposely followed by Acanthius the Lacedemonian, and hence arose the 
practice of running without girdles. But as these circumstances are supposed 
to have occurred in the fifteenth Olympiad, it is evident that great latitude 
must be allowed to the expression od woAA& éry. Or we may adopt the hypo- 
thesis of Boeckh [Inserip. i. p. §55—quoted by Pop.], that the runners in the 
Diaulus immediately followed the example of Orsippus, but that the other 
athletes, to whom the belt was no practical inconvenience, did not discard its 
use until shortly before the time of Thucydides. Kriig. suggests that Thucyd. 
is not speaking in reference to the Olympic, but to the other public games. 
Miiller, in his Dorians, is wrong in saying that Thucydides is contradicted by 
Plato, Rep. v. p. 452, for Plato does not assert that the Cretuns were the first 
to leave off their girdles, but simply that they were the first to commence 
gymnastic exercises ; fpxovro tay yupvactwy mpwrov wey Kpiires, érerta 58 
Aaxedaiudvioc—and that yuurds does not necessarily mean naked, see note in 
Sheppard’s Theophrastus, ch. xx. p. 204. The competitors in the Homeric 
games wore girdles, Z/. iv. 685. és td mavepdy. Poppo’s exposi- 
tion appears best, dwoduvres kal és 7d avepdy mpocAddvres. Such a ‘sensus 
pregnans’ of the participle is by no. means uncommon—there is no design 
implied in the expression. Kriig. has ‘ vor den Augen des Publikums,’ which 
comes to much the same thing. Alma... .. ‘Some think’that 
Aina is the dative from 7d Aima, gen. -aos, dat. -ai, the ¢ being by every day 
pronunciation shortened to Alma, and then éAav is the adj. of éAda, so that 
Aum éAaig is ‘with olive oil,’ but the quantity and the elision render this very 
doubtful. Jelf, § 113, 10. It looks much more like an ace. from Ais, gen. 
Aurds, which may have existed as well as AiBds. Hence Afwrouai, and AcAiupevos 
‘ready anointed for the combat, and Acrmpevor udxns, S. cv. T. 380, ‘eager 


Jor the fray” 5:a¢éuara— belts across the body.’ This may 
throw some light on orépywy diaurdt P. V. v. 63. goriv ots. Jelf, 
§ 817, 8. @OAa Tiderat cal «7A. Kriig. writes that the 


construction ought to have been &@Awy riWeuévwy sine xal, for Thucydides does 
not mean to tell us that the barbarians had games, but that they wore girdles 
at them. This is true: yet there are many cases in which xa is not a simple 
copulative. We may express it in English—‘ And even now the barbarians 
have games where they wear the belt.’ It was accounted immodest among 
Orientals even for males to appear naked. Herod. i, 10. Plato, Rep. 
V. 452 C. 

(e.) éuordtpowa Staitduevov. This Jelf, § 552, f. resolves into the 
adverbial accusative like pérpia Civ, Ion 632; ob8 adnO7_ (aor, Plat. Rep. 
495 c. Kriig. connects moAAd with duodrpora, and explains upon the principle 
of a cognate accusative, so that S:avr@yrar woAAG diaithpara duoidtpora ig 
equivalent to roAA& Siaithwara & Siaurovrac dpoidtpoma éorw. He compares 
dytimada voumaxeiv Vil. 34, 5—71, 4. For the fact he refers to Herod. vi. 58. 


Cuapter VII.—(a.) tAwinwrépwy Svtwv. The plural agrees with a 
noun understood, implying some indefinite notion. So in English we say, 
* Things are looking better,’ and soon. Render, therefore, ‘When things began 
to admit more of navigation,’ —i. e. ‘when navigation became more general,’ 
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said not of a particular case, but generally. Cf. rAwludrepa éyévero, ch. 8, and 
adévara hv, ch. 1, which latter means that the subject comes under the category 
of things impossible, and is thus more general and indefinite than the sing. 
adivarov; tr. one of things impossible, rather than, in more positive terms, an 
impossible thing. QiAdiwos, says Kriig., is from the Ionic rAdw as mAwi(wo 
i. 13,4. Bekker has wAdiuos, ‘ but Lobeck ad Phryn., (writes T. K. A.), after 
‘showing that rAdiuos occurs Hschin. de falsa Leg. p. 337, and Theophrast. Char. 
iii. says, Si qua est igitur lectionum discrepantia Atticis utique prior scriptura 


adserenda videtur.’ meptovolas. This is of course in exact contrast 
to mepiovalay xpnudtwrv ovr Exovres, ch. 2, which see. avruis Tots 
aiysarois—the beach itself—i. e. the very beach. armed dpBavov— 


‘cut them off from the main land,’ sc., by a wall across the neck of the isthmus. 
This implies the subsequent occupation of the ground. Cf. iv. 45. iv. 113. iv. 
102. See the case of Potidwa and its walls, i. 56. Exacta—‘in 
each several case,’ ‘relatum ad incolas, ut paulo post avpxicuéva.’ Pop. 
&yriagxo0tcav—or perhaps with Kriig. and Poppo’s conjecture, the pres. part. 
avtloxovoay. The construction I should compare with é« rod én) mAciorov 
ovcav, ch. 2, where see note. Tr. on account of the long continuance (or wide 
prevalence) of piracy. dvréxew is to hold out in the sense which we give to the 
word as equivalent to continue. Cf. with Pop. ii. 64, vii. 71. The reading of 
many MSS.,, i. e. avricxovgau, is bad, though Gdll. would fain defend it. For this 
would imply that after long resistance to piracy, many ancient cities changed 
their sites,—a fact of which there is no historical evidence whatever. On 
piracy in general, see the stories with which Herod. commences his History and 
Herm. Pol. Antigq. § vi.6, 7. pepo, in the sense of ‘plundered,’ does not often 
appear without the accompanying kal ov, like the Latin, ‘ferre et agere.’ 
0v-8arAdoot01—like od-weydda, ch. 1, to be taken as a single term. So we say 
‘non-residents,’ ‘non-combatants.’ ‘ Who dwelt on the sea-side without being 
seamen.’ Hobbes. xdrw and évw as the prepositions xaré and ava respectively 
denote, ‘down on the sea-coast’ and ‘up the country.’ Xenophon’s Axabasis 
is an instance familiar to every one. avonxiopévoi— situate up the 
country. There is no necessity to read dvpxiopévat, for cities and their in- 
habitants are frequently confused together in construction: vi. 88, 94; viii. 
64. Pop. refers to dvoinl(ecda, ‘emigrare in regionem a mari remotam,’ i. 58, 
and viii. 31. 


Cuaprer VIIL—(a.) Kapes kal @olyines. Concerning the Carians, cf. 
ch. iv. and Herod. i. 171. On the occupation of Thasus by the Phcenicians, 
cf. Herod. ii. 44; vi. 47; also iv. 1473 vi. 44. @xtioayv. Some MSS. 
have ¢xnoay, which Kriig. in his note appears to prefer, though he prints @icay 
in the text. He compares gxnoay thy ZixeAlay iv. 6, ‘dwelt in Sicily” 
AjAov. See the account given, iii.-104. Onkav avatpebercay. 
6nxi; is properly the ‘ grave,’ that which contains the urn, or sarcophagus. But 
the verb dvaipéw is not improperly used, as the earth would of necessity be taken 
up and carried off. (Kriig.) Or we may say, ‘ when the graves were taken up,’ 
meaning their contents, brép Hurov— above half’ This is an 
instance of the omission of the defining article in a very familiar expression, 
such as, indeed, is common in our own language. We say, ‘in town,’ ‘above 
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bridge,’ ‘below bar,’ and the like. The same was the case in Greek with 
ev TleAorovvqow, ch. 28; "Ioduds (of Corinth); BaciAeds (of Persia); Mdars, 
“Aypos, Srovdal. Kriig. defends the same expression, trep fuiov tod BAAOU 
orpatedpatos, Xen, Anab. v. 10, where Schneider would insert the article, 
Kihner, Gr. Gr. § 484, mentions several such words, ‘which occur frequently 
iz common speech, and are thus so generally in use, that even without the 
article they can express a defined and individualized object.’ Cf. ch. 16. Sce 
more in Schaefer’s note, @. TZ. v. 640. Add képas, ch. 48 b, and vexpots, ch. 
54 b, and cf. 89 c, 101 b, 136.¢. yoooddvres ... Evyredappery. 
This is generally interpreted with Pop., Agniti habitu armorum, sc. armatura, 
quippe que cum iis sepulta esset. tvyrebayuévn seems to me to stand almost 
parenthetically, expressing the reason why they were able to examine them, 
recognized from the garniture of their armour, inasmuch as it was found in the 
grave with them, and from the mode of interment, the same as that which they 
now employ. Gdll., with several MSS., has tvyrebaumeévor, which makes equally 
good sense, from the fact of their being buried along with their arms. But the 
two nom. plur. participles are in this case awkward, and it does not seem 
certain that the custom was confined to the Carians. Vide Soph. Ajaz, 1409. 
For the peculiarities of the Cretan armour, see Herod. i.171. They invented 
‘crests’ (Adpous): the interior double handle, or double hand for the shield 
(3xavov), which took the place of the old single strap (reAduwv), and what may 
almost be called armorial bearings—z.e. oypeia, crests or devices drawn upon 
the shield. The Schol. says the Pheenicians were recognized because they were 
buried with their faces to the west. But Pop. argues this was no sufficient 
distinction, as other nations did the same thing—e. g. the Athenians. He refers 
to Plutarch, Solon. x.; Ail. Var. His. v. 14. : 

(0.) katagrdyros §é—The 5 is in apodosi ‘inquam,’ and (as often) resumes 
the narrative from ch. 4. tanxotpyot— evil-doers,’ sc. pirates. 
8remwep. The use of wep as a suffix seems to indicate that especial stress is to 
be laid on the word to which it is joined. 4s, who; Somep, the very man who: 
ei, if; elmep, if, as we may assume: bre, when; bremep, just when, at the very 
time when. See the note on efrep, ch. 59b. ‘The wordisrare. See Hes. Theog. 
291. Herod. v. 99; vi. 106’ (T. K. A.) and ZI. iv. 259. Thy nrfow. 
Kriig. explains nréuevor xphuara. It would be better to point out to the tiro 
how the termination in ots indicates the actual process of acquisition. Cf. the 
same phrase, ch. 13. BeBatdrepov @xovv—‘ dwelt with more stability ;’ 
this has reference to the metavacrdce:s before mentioned, ch. z. 
mrovordtepot éavTa@y. In phrases of this sort the subject, instead of being 
compared with anything else, is compared with itself at another time or place. 
All the grammars furnish abundant instances. See Matth. § 460, and Jelf, 
§ 782 g, where, however, instead of translating devdraros cavrod, ‘ when you so 
entirely surpassed yourself,’ it would be more accurate to say, ‘ when you were at 
your best’—‘when you reached the highest point in cleverness you ever did 
reach.’ épiéwevos yap. These words convey the reason for the 
statement BeBadrepoy Prour. SovActayv. Kriig. renders this word 
* Unterwiirfigheit, ‘subordinate position, for slavery, in the strict sense of 
the term, was, he says, unknown to the most ancient Greeks; he refers to 
Athenzeus, vi. p. 264 [Tauchnitz, p. 77]; Herod. vi. 137; Dict. Antig. 1034. 
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7 pocetotouvro—‘ tried to bring over to themselves, a word of which Thucyd. 
is fond. See i. 57, and particularly the note on iii. ch. 47 a. 

(c.) al év roiTm TG tTpdwy—Kriig. translates ‘ Verkdltnisse’—* mutual 
relations,’ cf.i. 97, év oly tpdmw KaréaTn. uaAAov—‘ more than hereto- 
fore.” See notes ch. 3 b, ‘ for perhaps their former relations. were not altogether 
extinct,’ Kriig. 


Cuaprer IX.—’Ayapéuvav...mpotxwv...obn &ywy-dyeipa:. The 
meaning obviously is, dy ,in my opinion, collected the armament, because 
he surpassed his contemporaries in power, and not so much because he took with 
him, &c. There is nothing more important for junior students to observe than 
the distinction between the participle with and without the article. With the 
article it is simply identified with the subject of the verb. Without the article 
it expresses the cause or condition under which the verb is predicated of the 
subject, and may be always given in English by introducing ‘ when,’ ‘ because,’ 
‘since,’ ‘seeing that,’ and the like. 6 ratra mpdtas amébavev, * The man who did 
this was killed.” npdgas tadra amédavev, ‘ He was killed since he did this.’ See 
as parallel rpotyovres, ch. 18, note b. Jelf’s long remarks upon the participle, 
§ 681, may be read for illustrations. kal vauTing Te Gua K.7.A. 
Reiske proposed to substitute d¢ for re, and thereby hangs the whole contro- 
versy concerning the meaning and usage of the latter word. Dr. Peile has 
devoted greut pains to its elucidation [4gam. App. C.], and his conclusions 
seem to me the most reasonable which I have met with upon the subject. It 
will, however, be necessary for the student to study the dissertation for himself, 
as it cannot be reproduced here in any abridgment which would be intelligible. 
Let it suffice to quote one or two sentences in which he states results. ‘re 
serves to connect the several items which make up the detail of a poetic picture, 
so that they impress the mind with the perception of but one continuous subject 
or group. ‘re introduces a new term which is but an enlargement upon one 
leading (former) term, or train of thought ’—‘ in point of fact, it communicates 
nothing more than the mind has already associated with something preceding 
—it is an indication of some previous perception, and as long as the mind is 
associating only a series of particulars included under the same general per- 
ception, so long it expresses its thoughts by te . . . Te, hence its use as an affix 
to the relative pronoun, and in such phrases as ofés re.’ 1 will give one remark- 
able case in order to fix this doctrine concerning 7e on the student’s memory. 
Soph. 4j. 1310, Tis ofjs brtp yuvaikos, } Tod cov @ duatuovos Aéyw. Here Her- 
mann substitutes 7 for é. But the line contains a sneer which Agam. properly 
in th2 next line calls an afoxioros Adyos; it means that he doubts whether she 
might not be called wife to both—on behalf of your wife, or, must I say, your 
brother's jointly—where re blends the two men in the same relation to one 
woman, The student may also be assisted in arriving at a conception of what 
is meant by attention to such passages as the difficult ore (ii. 62, ad finem), 
thy réduay 7 Euveots éxupwtépay mapéxerat, edmld re Hooov morever, where the 
clause introduced by te does not contain a separate, additional idea, but is 
rather the epexegesis of that expressed in the first. Tr. not—and also trusts 
less to Hope, but, in that it trusts less to Hope, or, and withal trusts less to Hope, 
Tho student should also read the remarks of Dr. Donaldson, who connects re 
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etymologically with nev. New Cratylus, §§ 149, 186,195. Peile’s version of 
the present passage is, concurrently therewith (re &ua) he became master, 
&e. Tuvbddpew. The authorities for this compact entered into by 
the suitors of Helen to secure her to the one whom she might select, are, 
Apollodorus, iii. 10, 9; Pausanias, iii. 20, 9. See also Eurip. Iph. Aud. 51-80; 
Soph. Ajax, 1100. Kriig. conjectures that the use of the name Peloponnesus 
may have originated in the poetry of Tyrteus, from whom he quotes the line, 
ebpeiay MéAoros vijcov apixducba. The whole fragment (Strabo, viii. 5, p. 362) 
may be seen in Grote, 

(4.) WeAorwovynolwy may depend upon of dedeypévoi—‘ those of the Pelopon- 
nesians that have received,’ or it may follow capéctatra— the clearest accounts 
of Peloponnesian affairs” Arn. thinks that the absence of the article and the 
use of IeAorovynotwy for TeAorovyyctaxéy militate against the last. Neither ob- 
jection is fatal, but both are strong enough together to make most editors prefer 
the first interpretation. Poppo finally (ed. 2da) adheres to the last, influenced 
by the imitations of Dio Cass. p. 8, pdow of 7a capeorata Tav SaBlywy eiddres ; 
and Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. p. 888, of 7& ‘Papatwy capéotara étnraxdres. It may 
be doubted whether this be a sound principle, for ‘imitatores, servum pecus,’ 
are likely to imitate a peculiarity simply because it is one, without much inves- 
tigation as to its origin. I incline to the opinion of Pop. (large edition), that 
7& has been misplaced ; following, as it ought to do, the final ra of capérrara, 
the transcriber made some confusion. éxnarvtny byta Suws oxetv 
—foreigner though he was, nevertheless had the naming of the country ; or, as 
Goll. and Arn., gave occasion to the naming of the country. This sense might be 
thought to require rapacxeiv. But the passages quoted by Goll. on dyavdetrnow 
xe, ii. 41, and ‘by Arn. iii. 82, iv. 1, Herod. v. 101, vi. 86, certainly show that 
he is justified in saying that yew is sometimes ‘in se habere causam et rationem,’ 
and hence ‘ansam dare alicui rei.’ Pop. has ‘ obtinuisse hunc honorem, ut regio 
cognomen ab eo acciperet.’ éxnadtnv—tr. emépxoua, i.e. from the 3rd 
per. sing. of an old perf.,as we have #Avois from the 2nd. Ausch. Agam. 
243. The form is unusual (but see Xen. Gcon. xi. 4, quoted by Kriig.), érnaus 
being the common nominative. ‘On the general question (says ‘I. K. A.) see 
Thirlwall, vol. i. p. 70.2 He urges that the testimony of Thucyd. is here of 
little weight, because he is not stating his own convictions, but merely relating 
what he heard from Peloponnesian antiquarians. tuvevexOjvar 
Pop. has ‘ obtigisse,’ ‘ fell to their lot ;’ so Kriig., ‘ zugefallen,’ which he rightly 
remarks is unusual, ‘accidisse’ being the more common force of the word. He 
quotes, however, Herod. iv. 157, ody opt xpnordy ouvepépero; and Eurip. 
Herac. 919, cuppéperar Ta TOAAG ToAAgis ; and this is sufficient support. The 
old rendering, ‘were carried to a greater length by his posterity,’ is untenable. 
Mr. Riddle, Terminalia, ii. says, ‘the subject is Suvayiw. This power became by 
subsequent additions still greater. éy th ’Artixf. This shows that 
the name of Attica—’Axtinh, the Sea-board—must have extended at this perioa 
more widely than it afterwards did—at any rate as far as the Scironian rocks, 
where, according to Euripides, Eurystheus was caught by Iolaus, and not slain, 
but captured, ndAdrorov axpobinov. Heracleid. 860. At this period Megara 
belonged to Attica, and may have shared in the name. The traditionary 
accounts vary as to the captor of Eurystheus—Apollodorus, ii. 8, 1, and Diod. 

c 
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ay. §7, siding with Thucyd.; and Pausanias, i. 44, 4, and Strabo, viii. p. 377 
1679), with Euripides. Popp. The fact is of little importance, except so far as 
it seems to illustrate the difficulty of obtaining trustworthy historical evidence 
on these matters. The reader may find an attempt to account for the divergence 
of the legends by Pflugk. Eurip. Herae. p. 8. ‘HpakA€16@v—withont 
the article, as here and elsewhere, when patronymics are used as proper names, 
Kriig. On the Heracleids read Grote, vol. ii. ch. 18. untpdés. The 
name of this sister of Atreus is variously given as Nicippe, Leucippe, Menippe, 
and Amphibia. kata Td oixetov— on the ground of relationship.’ 

pevyovta Toy rat épa—sc. Pelops. The legend has a double form. 
According to one, Hippodamia, wife of Pelops, from hatred to her step-son, 
induced her own children, Atreus and Thyestes, to slay him, and Atreus accord- 
ingly fled to escape his father’s vengeance. In the other, Pelops himself slays 
Chrysippus, and Atreus flies, dreading the same fate. For the Pelopide, see 
Grote, vol. i. ch. vii. obnéri—no longer came back, or rather, ‘ came 
back no more.” The phrase may be somewhat unusual, but there is no reason 
to change it into ov« éravexdpnoey, as Kriig. has suggested. Indeed, he him- 
self points out that it is defended by ovdkér: dpdow, i. gt, ef. 12 ¢. odBe. 
Jelf, § 607. Tlepoe:d@y. Eurystheus was son of Sthenelus, and 
grandson of Perseus. See Miiller’s Dorians, i. ch. 3, and Grote, vol. i. ch. 4. 
All the preceding paragraph, it must be admitted, is a specimen of exceedingly 
confused narrative and inartificial composition. But it was written in the earliest 
stage of prose writing. It is possible to re-arrange the whole as Kriig. has 
done, and still to confess with him, that the great accumulation of participles 
makes the new arrangement as bad as the old. The infinitives rvyxdvew and 
mapaBeiv depend upon Aéyouet. 

(e.) thy orparetay. ‘Pro hoe, et hic et alibi non raro apud Thucyd., ubi 
expeditionis bellics notio requiritur, in MSS. aut omnibus aut plurimis orpatidy 
legatur.’ Pop. The latter is found, moreover, in places in Aristophanes (e. g. 
Acharn. 251, 1143, Eq. 587), where the metre requires it. It does not, there- 
fore, seem possible to retain the distinction of Ammonius and the grammarians, 
‘orpareia abstractum esse verbi orparevew, nomina in -1a esse concreta et col- 
lectiva.’ The truth is, perhaps, that in all languages such expressions as ‘ the 
expedition ’ and ‘ the expeditionary army’ are wont to be confused. ov 
Xapirt, «.7.A—< nol from favour so much as from fear.’ This is supposed to 
be a tacit contradiction to xdpi Aroel8no pépovres, Od. v. 307. mAeiov (in 
Thuc. more commonly wAégov) is synonymous with paddov, which occurs ii. 
39, 3. Kriig. 

(d.) ef rm ixavds rexpnpi@oat— if in anybody’s opinion he is sufficient 
authority to ground an inference upon,’ or ‘competent to furnish sure evidence. 
That Thueyd. did not unhesitatingly follow him is clear from i. 10; ii. 413 vi. z. 
Pop. On the omission of éo7) see Jelf 376, e. ey rod wKATTpov TH 
wapaddécet—i.e. in Il. ii, 108. ‘It was the custom with the ancients at that 
early period, when writings were not yet distributed into books or chapters, 
to make a division according to the prominent subjects anywhere treated 
on. This was especially the case with Homer, portions of whose Iliad were 
called by the names rdpos TlarpéxAov, Nexvouayrela, as is done here. Cf. Mark 
xii. 26, ém) rijs Bdrov: Rom. xi. 2.’ Bloomf. Cf. Miiller’s Lit of Anc. Greece, 
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50—52, and on the Rhapsodists, p. 32, 33. Grote on the Rhapsodists, &c., 
vol. ii. ch. 21. 

(f.) TloAAfor vicotst, Miller (Ayinetica, p. 24) points out that this 
can only have reference to the Argolic Islands and those in the Aigean Sea 
which lay round about, for Zacynthos, Dulichia and Paphos belonged to others. 
“Quales sunt Calauria, Hydrea, Tiparenus, Cecryphalea, fortasse ZEgina, quan- 
quam de hic dubitat Miiller.? Pop. 


CHarTER X.—(a.) wév—without a corresponding dé. The opposition is to 
be found in § 4. Kriig. pinpdv—‘ an insignificant place.” The pre- 
dicative adjective of the general notion in the neuter sing. See Jelf, § 381, and 
the passages there quoted. Poppo says, ‘non legitur hic generalis sententia,’ 
and therefore understands réArocua. But if we say, ‘@ poor sort of place, we 
surely do predicate a general notion. Mycenz was destroyed by the Argives, 
B.C 468, thirty-seven years before the Peloponnesian war. Strabo says that in 
his time not a vestige remained of Mycene. Yet of the Gate of the Lions, and 
the Treasury of Atreus, in a style so unlike the later Greek architecture, con- 
siderable remains are yet to be seen, and will probably last as long as the 
world. Arn. See the vignette in Thirlwall’s Greece, small ed. hy. 
Observe, not e%; the fact is admitted to be true, but it is contended that the 
fact affords no ground for supposing the expedition not to have been great— 
* And because Mycene was but an insignificant place, or, if any of the towns of 
that day now seem to be of small account, one should not, taking this as a sure 
proof, disbelieve,’ Fe. On wh with indicat. Sone? see Jelf, § 749. 
wn yevéoOar.... This is what has been called the redundant negative. 
It owes its origin to the genius of the Greek language, which, where the pro- 
minent idea in the speaker’s mind is a negative, attaches a negative particle 
to the predicate, whether another has preceded or no. Similar is the practice 
of the uneducated with us, and with all nations. The best notice of’ the subject 
is to be found in Buttmann’s excellent edition of the Meidias, Appendix. See 
also Jelf, §§ 747, 748, 750. kat éxet— obtinet’ in Latin, from which 
our word ‘ obtains ’—expressing that the report extends and dominates over a 
certain extent. So Eurip. Hipp. 1464, d7jjmat xaréxovow. Cf. 11 c. Pop. 
refers to iii. 89, vili. 28; Kriig. to Valckn. on Eur. Hipp. 1465. 

(b.) «i AngO@elm. On ei with the optative, expressing the most general 
and indefinite form of hypothesis, see Jelf, § 855. KATATKEUHS TH 
é€3don. Arn. has a long note on the distinction between karackevy and mapa- 
oxevh, which amounts to this; that the former is the stationary and permanent 
stock—the ‘ fixtures,’ as it were: the latter denotes, on the contrary, what is 
movable and temporary—what can be prepared for an occasion. The former 
would include the fortifications and public buildings of a city ; the latter, naval 
and military armaments, &c. This seems correct as a general rule, though, 
as he admits, passages occur which are difficult to reconcile with it, as ratra- 
oxevh Tod TwoAguou, Vill. 5. It is certainly used in i. 89 (which see), so as to 
include the movable furniture of a household: compare ii. 38, 65; vi. 31, 
from which it appears as though Pop. were right in calling it ‘totam domfis 
instruende rationem,’ so far as these passages are concerned. Kriig. says it 
can here mean nothing but ‘Anlage,’—or «7icuara, as the Schol. call them, 

c2 
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‘ foundations” He quotes Plut. Alcibiades, 36, thy Tav TetxGv KaracKevhy, & 
kateoxevacey ev @pdxn. Arnold quotes from Dodswell’s Tour, ii. p. 303—4, 
language with respect to the ruins of Sparta, in exact accordance with Thucyd. 
anticipations. T.K. A. appends from Wordsworth, p. 335, ‘ The only Hellenic 
ruin of any note is a spacious theatre. The prophecy, therefore, of Thucyd. 
las been fully verified,’ See as regards Athens, Grote, vol. vi. p. 24. 

x pds—‘in comparison with, from the notion of being placed alongside of” Cf. 
Jelf, § 638. Tay wévre Tas BU0 polpas—‘ two-fifths. The prin- 
ciple upon which the article is used in these cases seems to be that, when the 
existence of any whole number is assumed, the existence of all its parts is 
assumed also—they consequently become definite quantities and admit the 
article. The second Lacedwmonian portion was Messenia, the national name 
of which was almost disused. Kriig. quotes Xen. Hell. vi. z, 31. The remain- 
ing portions were Arcadia, Argolis, and Elis. Some have supposed that Thucyd. 
means two-fifths, physically and not politically speaking. HyovvTai— 
properly said of a military leading in time of war, but, as Kriig. remarks, this 
soon merges into a general and political one. From about 580 3B.c. Sparta 
acted as the recognized commander not only of the Peloponnese but of the whole 
Greek name. The confederacy itself, however, was formed by the inhabitants 
of that peninsula alone on fixed and regular laws; whereas, the other Greeks 
only annexed themselves to it temporarily. Miiller’s Dorians, b. i. ch. 9. 
méAews. The article has been supposed (see Arn.) to be absent upon the 
principle mentioned in ch. 8, note (a), which see. But the cases are not parallel, 
for it is not here the familiar expression employed by citizens for their city, as 
in Gd. Tyr. 630, kauol réAcews wéreort. Therefore, either tr. with Kriig., 
‘it being neither a city that has been compactly built, nor,’ &c., or regard mbAcws 
asagloss. It has been doubted whether évvo:xicdelons refers to the consolida- 
tion of some separate demes, like that supposed to have been effected by 
Theseus at Athens, or whether the words merely refer to the loose and straggling 
way in which the town was built. There is no historical evidence to support 
the first notion; and xara xdpas— village-fashion,’ immediately following point 
to the second. We know that there were four or five such «ama: clustered 
together, though not surrounded by a wall (as Bloomf. states them to have 
been), at least before the time of Alexander the Great. Their names were, 
according to Miiller, Pitane, Messoa, Limne, and Cynosura. eixderOas 
depends upon ofua above. Cf. Grote, vol. ii. p. 344. ‘It was noticed that 
Sparta, even in the days of her greatest power, was not (properly speaking) a 


city, but a mere agglutination of five adjacent villages.’ pavepas 
bWews—‘ the appearance presented to the eye.’ 

(c.) éyers—external appearance. Cf. Jelf, § 355, i. peylorny 
Tay mph avTHs. See note, ch.i.a. Act momevnv— left behind by,’ 
i.e. inferior to. Kriig. quotes i. 144, 5, and rovrwy olaos edepyeray odderds 
Aelrera, Xen. Mem. ii. 4, 7. fv—se. molnow, or, according to Pop., 


orparetay, implied in évrai#a, which is equivalent to rep) radrns rijs orparelas. 

kal ofr ws— even inthis way,’ i. e. even accepting the naturally exaggerated 
account of Homer. mwerolnke—‘ represented in his poem,’ just as 
Plato has BaoiAéas cad Svvdoras“Ounpos memolnxe Tobs ev “Aidou Toy del xpdvor 
Tinwpovuevous, Gorgias, 525 E. XtAlwy K.7.A.—* consisting of 1200 
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ships’ The Schol. on Ji. ii. says 1166, and Eustath. 1186. avipav. 
By a similar idiom we say ‘a ship of 1000 tons,’ or ‘of 100 guns.’ Kriig. 
quotes mAota ofrov, referring to Lob. ad Phryn., p. 262. 

(d.) abrepérai— rowed themselves, or ‘did their own rowing,’ i. e. there 
were no mariners distinct from the fighting-men. TpocTKemovs— 
‘men at the oar, 

(e.) of év téAer—‘ men in power,’ the authorities. The same phrase 
oceurs ii. 10, 2, and a similar one, iii, 28, of ev ois mpaypwact, ‘those in the 
administration of affairs,’ repeated by Theophrastus, ch. vi. p. 101, ed. Shep- 
pard. wéAdovtas. We might expect uerrdvtwr, for certainly (as 
Arn. remarks) the word does not refer to the meplvews or ‘ supernumeraries’ 
alone. Arn.’s explanation is that what precedes is equivalent to replvews moAAovs 
peta opav B&yew, and that therefore (by a mpds 7d onuouvduevoy) wéAdovras 
follows just as if he had so written it. Pop. says, ‘ad omnem Grecorum 
exercitum spectant; sed cum illi (weplyews) hoc continentur accusativos, ut 
140, i., Thue. collocavit ad quos usitatius alterum nomen opponeretur. Vide 
iv. 118; vill. 63.’ Ta wAOta—‘ their vessels.’ KaTdppakta— 
decked. ‘Que ab Arri. Anab. vii. 6, 1, mepparyuévai, a Latinis tectee vocantur.’ 
Pop. See ch. 14, and Sheppard’s note on 67d Tod Karaotpduaros, Theoph. p. 
237. The Schol. explains cecandwueva, ‘with the hatches down.” BI. 

(f-) ® otvy. The MSS. have yodv, but as the proper meaning of that 
particle (cf. ch. 2, e) is inappropriate here, almost all editors adopt the above 
correction of Bekker. 7d pécov oxoroivtTi—to one regarding the 
mean, striking an average, sc. between 50 and 120. This dative denotes the 
person to whose estimate the matter is referred. Matth. § 388, gives instances. 
Pop. refers to Td whey arrouévy, ii. 49, 5. And, ‘In universum estimanti 


plus apud peditem roboris.’ Tac. Germ., c. 6. @s and raons— 
‘ considering that it was despatched from all Greece.’ See Jelf, § 7or ; Matthia, 
§ 628. od moAAol—i.e, 1,200 X 8§ = 102,000. 


© > 


Cuaprer XI.—(a.) obx h 6Aty. Tos. 8c. 7 &xpny.— Not so much the 
want of men as the want of money, THs TpopHs. The article im- 
plies, ‘the necessary sustenance.’ TmoAepoovra Biorevaery—‘ would 
be enabled to get its living while prosecuting the war.’ A somewhat unusual way 
of employing S.oredw, but not unparalleled, as is proved by Xen. Cyrop. iii. 2, 25, 
el@iouévor ard moAguov Bioreverv. éwerdy Sé. The dé, though the 
reading of the MSS., is awkward in its position, and therefore most editors, 
including Kriig., read re. He observes that 5¢ does certainly correspond some- 
times to a previous re, but rarely, except in cases where what precedes the 6¢ is 
emphatically opposed to the former clause, as, for instance, here we might have 
had dgicduevoe 5¢. If we admit thus much, it seems unreasonable to demand 
the exact collocation which logically expresses the antithesis, and we may 
perhaps represent the 5¢ by translating, Nay, even when they had now arrived 
and won a battle (but that they did so win one is clear, for they would not other- 
wise have erected the fortifications of the naval camp, sc. because they could not 
in the face of a victorious enemy), they manifestly, I say (8 in apodosi), did not 
even thereupon employ their whole force, but, &c. To yap puna The 
article is used, for the poem of Homer rendered the existence of the entrench- 
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ment known to all the Greek public. ampos yewpylav. The Schol., 
from some unknown source, mentions Acamas and Antimachus as engaged in 
this cultivation. And, ‘ Diomedes, primis annis belli Trojani, thy Opaxny 
eyedpye:, teste Eustath. ad Il. p. 387.’ Pop. Anaotelav—‘ predatory 
excursions.’ Homer gives authority enough for this statement, I. i. 366, and 
elsewhere. It will be remembered that the plot of the 4jaa of Sophocles turns 
upon the result of some such foray. 

(b.) # Kal paAAov—‘ wherefore all the more.’ Cf. i. 25,4; ii. 2, 33 iv. 1,2. 


Wiig. 7a Séxa &Etn— the ten years,’ i.e. the famous ones of 
the siege. Bla avretxov—theld out resisting force by force, or as 
Kriig. has it, ‘in the open field,’ ‘ in pitched battles, 7@ Gel mapatu- 


xévri. Kriig. prefers this to r@ rapévi, the other reading, I suppose because 
it is still more vague, ‘ the portion that for the time being happened to be with 
them,’ and though there be less authority for it in the MSS., the least common 
word is also the least likely to have been substituted by a copyist. 
dv mpockabeCdmevor. The dy is to be carried on to eiAov, for the participle 
sine articulo would itself express the condition. Cf. ch. g a. And see the 
matter discussed, iii. 82. 

(c.) dvopacrdérata. Cf. 1a. katecxnndtos. Cf. 10a. For 
the general question regarding the Trojan war, the student will of course con- 
sult Grote, vol. i., and Thirlwall, vol. i. 


CuHaptgr XII.—(a.) é7t wetaviaraté te kal eatwnicero— was still 
undergoing migrations of its inhabitants, and was in course of settlement” He 
means that it is not surprising that the Trojan expedition was of no great 
magnitude, since, even subsequent to it, the sume disturbing causes were at 
work. Bl. says the expression is one of poetic or Pindaric boldness. If so, we 
ought, perhaps, to tr. wetavioraro, was shifting to and fro. hovxdoaca. 
An exemplification of the common grammatical rule that the nominative pre- 
cedes the infinitive, where the subject of the infin. is the same as that of the 
preceding finite verb—the accus. which three MSS. exhibit is therefore not 
necessary. The «4, according to Kriig. and Gdll., who quotes i. 141; iv. 126, 
belongs to both. Tr. ‘so as not, from enjoying rest, to be developed ’—1.e. did not 
enjoy rest enough for development—and this mode of explanation will not be 
necessary. éveédxpwoe. This word with its kindred (says Krig.) 
seems to have been banished from Attic prose. It is an old-fashioned Attic, 
i. e. Ionic, word found in Herod., and it bas been pointed out that Aristot. uses 
it, drep abrds (5 Oeds) veoxuot, ‘que nova ipse edit et designat,’ Steph. Thes. 
Tr. here ‘ produced many revolutions.’ ag’ ay—refers to ordceis. 
éxmlrrovres ExtiCov— persons who were ejected proceeded to found the 
cities,’ sc. those which they were well known to have founded—their cities. The 
yap which follows shows (as Popp. has seen) that the cities meant are those 
founded by the Beotians and Dorians, with others of contemporary date. 

(8) *IAtov &Awotv. In the statement of epochs like this, the article does 
not occur. Kriig. Cf. i. 23, 43 li. a, 13 vi. 4, 3. ef “Apyns. This 
was the Arne in Thessaly. Kriig. and Lobeck assert that the name includes 
the territory as well as the town. Homer mentions an Arne in Beeotia, Zi. ii. 
507 (Gill.), which, according to this account, could not have been founded until 
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sixty years afterwards. Heyne, ad locum, explains the discrepancy upon the 
principle mentioned above that there was a district so called at the time of the 
Trojan war, but that the town was not built before the arrival of the Holians 
from Thessaly. amodacuds-—‘a sprinkling’ The authority for the 
faet is to be found in the Homeric catalogue, IJ. ii. 494, and Miiller (Orcho- 
menus) supposes that it was merely in deference to Homer that Thucyd. records 
it here. Yet he adds, that, with the exception of Orchomenus and Aspledon, 
all Boeotia was in their hands. As Thucyd. only speaks of an amodacuds, it is 
plain that he did not servilely follow the Homeric account. It is probable, 
therefore, as Arn. conjectures, that Thucyd. had other sources of information. 
‘The Beotians in the tradition are a wandering race, first driven by the Cad- 
means into Thessaly, to the vale of Arne, which cannot have been so small as 
it is depicted in our maps, and afterwards again expelled by the Thessalians 
and returning into Beotia. In this narrative we find the influence of the same 
paralogism which so commonly comes before us in the history of the ancient 
nations, that, viz. where two peoples of the same stock are found in different 
localities, they are connected with each other by mutual migrations. If the 
Beeotians and old Thessalians were of the same stock, according to one form of 
the legend, the Beeotians would be represented as having wandered to Thessaly; 
according to another, they would come out of Thessaly into Beotia. I cannot 
affirm that the Beeotians did not, in the Emathian migration into Thessaly, pass 
onward into Baotia. If, however, this was the case, I cannot conceive that 
they had previously been driven into Thessaly.’ Niebuhr, Vor. ib. w. Lander u. 
Vélkerk. S. 113, f., quoted in Engelman’s Germ. translation. Awpifs. 
Upon the return of the Heracleids consult Arnold’s note, Muller’s Dorians, 
vol. i. ch. 2; Thirlwall, vol. i. ch. 7; Grote, vol. ii. ch. 18. 

(c.) obxére dvictapévn—‘no longer subjected to evictions, or dislodge- 
ments of its population.’ éfémepume—is a more suitable reading than 
étémeuwe, because the historian does not merely state the fact; he means to 
describe the action as continuous—‘ commenced the sending out of colonies. 
“Iwvas. Remark that the name of the inhabitants is used, and not that of 


the country. TOv vnoiwrey. ‘Preter Eubeam Cycladum incolas 
intelligit velut Andrios, Tenios, Ceos, Naxios. Cf. vii. 57, Herod. viii. 46.’ 
Pop. *IraAdias. The truth of this will, of course, depend upon the 


country included under the name. The student must consult Niebuhr, vol. i. 
pp. 12—20, E. T. ‘The Greeks,’ he says, ‘who regarded the (Enotrians alone 
as Italians, were long strangers to the wider extent in which the name was 
applied within the country itself, and never used it so. . . . The region 
which originally bore the name was, according to them, the peninsula bounded 
by the isthmus, only twenty miles across, between the Scylletic and the Nape- 
tine Gulf . . . in other words it was the southernmost part of what was 
afterwards called Bruttium.’ Antiochus of Syracuse, to whom Aristotle refers 
(Pol. vii. 10), in his own time drew a boundary for Italy ‘by a line to Meta- 
pontum from the river Laos, which, in after times, separated Lucania from 
Bruttium.’ Zoriv & xwpla. He is speaking of the Ambraciots and 
Anactorians, says the Schol. ‘Adde Corcyram, Leucadem, Sollium, Corinthio- 
rum colonias. Vide i. 24, 30, 553 ii. 30,80; Zacynthum Achzorum, ii. 66? 
Poppo. 
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CuapTer XIII.—(a.) tpdrepov dt foay.... Bactdetarz We must 
not, however, suppose that the rupavvides immediately succeeded these. Nearly 
everywhere there was a transition state where all real power was possessed and 
disputed among the members of an hereditary oligarchy. In passing from 
this into a more democratical stage of social existence, the government very 
generally fell into the hands of some ambitious individual—in most cases a 
military chieftain. As long as he and his family retained it, they were rupavvos 
properly so called; but, as in the case of the Pisistratidae, it was frequently 
wrested from them, and institutions more or less democratic succeeded. Read 
Arnold’s excellent essay, Appendix, vol. i.; Thirlwall, vol. i. ch. 6, pp. 187, 
192; and Hermann’s Gir. Antig. §§ 54, 55, 56; Miiller’s Dorians, vol.i. p. 176. 

ew) pntots yépaci—‘ certain defined and specific rights and privileges.’ 
‘yépas in genere omne precipuum notat quod quis pre aliis habet, etiam 
precipuum honorem aliquem.’ Damn. Lex. Hom. quoted by Bl. See on the 
yépea Bactrea at Sparta, Herod. vi. 56—59; on em} indicating a condition of 
tenure, cf. Jelf, § 634,3,¢c. Read Arist. Politics, iii. 9, 10: 4 wep) Tobs qpwikods 
Xpévous Bacirela Fv éxdvTwy ev, em) JE Tio dpiopevois’ oTparnyds yap hv Kat 
dicaorhs 5 Bare’s, kal trav mpds robs Oeods kupios. See also Herod. vi. 56.° 
Krig. remarks that ém) pyrots is a settled formula. Cf. i. 122; Herod. v. 57; 
Isocrat. 17, 19; Plato, Sympos. 213 4; and marpixat is ‘founded by their fathers,’ 
ef. vii. 69, viii. 6; Isocrat. ix. 35. avrelxovro—held to, applied 
themselves to. On the change from singular to plural, Kriig. refers to his own 
note on Xen. dnab.i. 7, 17, Kipds re xal 4 orpari& wapHAGe, Kat eyevorto eto 
Tis Tappov. 

(2.) meraxetploai—lit. ‘to take in hand,’ rare in the active, though occur- 
ring vi. 16, vii. 87. Kriig. adds iv. 18. kal Zaplois—i.e. ‘as well 
as for the Corinthians,’ cf. Jelf, § 592, 1. But, says Kriig., the vais here men- 
tioned were certainly not triremes, as Pliny asserts, NV. H. vii. 56, as these were 
rare before the Persian war. ‘The Phoczans had nothing but penteconters, 
Her. i. 163. 

(¢) warcora—‘ungefahr, ‘nearly.” Kriig. Philologers are divided about 

the meaning of this word. ‘Vehementer disceptatum est,’ Pop., whose note 
see. From the most careful and extended induction which I have been able to 
make of its use in Thucydides, I should incline to the belief that the word is 
employed, wherever an exact statement is impossible, to denote the very closest 
approximation to it which the writer can make. It is therefore of necessity 
sometimes to be rendered at the least, and sometimes at the most, according to 
the point of view from which the subject is contemplated ; and it is this appa- 
rent contradiction which has so much perplexed commentators. See Peile’s 
note, ch. 18, who argues that the word means always ‘at the least,’ ‘to the 
Sully ‘every whit? Cf. Fasti Hellenici, p. 239, on the date. és rnp 
TerAevThv— computed up to the close of this war’ The more usual form of 
expression is with a dative, as in the next sentence radry, and in the well- 
known line, nat tls xpdvos roid eorly obteranrvbds ;” G. 7. 7 35; Matth. 
§ 388. 

(d.) Navpaxla radraitdry. See Herod. iii. 53. Refers to the expedition 
undertaken by Periander to avenge the death of his son Lycophron, who had 
been banished to Corcyra, and murdered there. 
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(e.) Gel 34 wore. ‘The wore is to be referred to del; the 3) has a slightly 
intensive force.’ Bl. éumdptov. Kriig. refers to Arist. Pol. vii. 
5, §, where he is pointing out the most desirable site for a city. Tots 
Tadratots morntais. Homer has apveidy re KdpirOov, Il.ii. 570. It does not, 
however, appear certain that editors have a right to add, ‘alluding, however, 
solely to Homer,’ any more than in ch. § b. éwA@iCoyv. The active 
here rests upon’ the best MSS. authority, though elsewhere we almost always 
meet with the middle. The act. is rather archaic and poetical (Hesiod, Op. et D. 
632), and once or twice in this preface Thuc. seems to have affected such 
expressions. aupdrepa. This must mean, ‘dy sea as well as by 
land,’ and so both Pop. and Kriig. interpret it; others have imagined it to 
imply, ‘in the Hg@an and in the Corinthian gulf” They compare i. 100, 112. 
On the adverbial use of the word, cf. Matth. § 423, Jelf, § 579,6. The subject 
of kadnpoty is of Koptyé.01, as being the principal subject in the whole state- 
ment. éml Kupov. Jelf, § 633, 2. 

(f.) “Iwotv. The Phoceans, Her. i. 163; the Milesians, iii. 39; the in- 
habitants of the islands, Herod. i. 27 (Kriig.); Samians, e. g. and Chians. 
viéos. The Ionic, or old Attic gen., cf. &oreos, juiceos. ‘Thucyd. employs 
both forms of the gen., for we have viod, v. 16. TloAucparys. Cf, 
ili. 104, and read Herod. iii. 39, e¢ seq.; Grote, vol. iv. p. 320. 

‘Phveiav. See the account, iii. 104. This is mentioned here (Kriig. thinks) 
because Thucyd. already was intending to introduce the circumstances there 
recorded. 

(g-) oixiovres. There is no article, and therefore the form of expression 
itself points out, that some battle must be intended which was fought during 
the actual process of colonizing the place. Arn. therefore is right in saying that 
the sea-fight mentioned by Herod. i. 166, cannot be the one here meant, though 
he is not quite so right in translating, ‘the Phoceans who were founding 
Massalia,’ as if we had found of oixiGovres. This, however, does not affect his 
statement that the real founders of Massalia were a body of Phocians sent 
forth fifty-five years before the reduction of the mother city by the Persians. 
They were subsequently joined by the citizens then expelled from ‘their homes, 
and it is probably owing to this double settlement that so much chronological 
confusion has occurred concerning the event. See the discrepancies in Poppo’s 
note. 


CuaPTeR XIV.—(a.) mevtnkovrdpots. Vessels with a single bank of 
oars, twenty-five on each side. mwAotots waxpots—long, light boats, 
probably containing many men, and going at great speed. Bl. compares them 
to the piratical barges of earlier times, and refers to Wachsmuth, Antig. Gr. ii. 1. 
See Xen. Anad. v. 1,1. 

(b.) ra Mndied, Ta Meporxd—when used as epoclis, denote the second 
Persian war. Kriig. adds, the second determination of the date by reference to 
Darius, is given by Thucydides in order to mention the third Persian war. We 
must remark that Thucydides passes over the usurpation of the pseudo-Swerdis, 
recorded by Herodotus. wep), ZikeAtav. These words, as Pop. 
points out, may either mean ‘in Sicilia circumcirca,’ 7. e. in the different parts 
or quarters of Sicily,’ cf. vi. z, 6, or ‘in Sicilia et finitima Italia, «the parts 
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round about Sicily.’ Cf. ii 26. The rupavvo: were Gelo and Hiero (Herod. 
vii. 158), ‘et preeter eos sine dubio Theronem, Anaxilaum, alios.’ Pop. 

és TAHOos—up to, i.e. amounting to, w large number, Kriig. cites Bergler 
on Aristoph. Ach. 686, és rdéxos aie. Kepkupatots i. 25, Herod. 
vii. 68. 

(c.) Miller, in his Aginetica, states a suspicion that the navy of Aigina 
was purposely depreciated by Thucydides. Thirlwall, vol. ii p. 66, conjectures 
that the Athenians had no insignificant fleet in the time of Pisistratus. 
Pop. e% tives &AAOi—se. vavtind exéxtyvto. The Thasians, for 
instance, or Lesbians. Ib. Jelf, § 895, 2. Bpaxéa. Kriig. inter- 
prets small, ‘trifling,’ as i. 141, él Bpaxeia mpopdcer. Pop., too, has ‘ Bpaxéa 
= pixpa uti. 130, 140; ii. 22.’ éyé te, ad ob—literally, the period 
is recent, counting from which up to the present, i.e. if you take that event as an 
epoch, and count from it to the present, you will find the time short. Cf. ag’ 
ov, ch. 18. The phrase must be taken ‘en masse,’ and the latter clause is not 
in translating to be carried forward to the verb. Tr., therefore, ’¢is no long 
while ago since, or that Themistocles, fe. We may compare od moAbds xpédvos 
éreidy 2... ob TOAAd ern ereidh. Peile refers to the Latin ‘longo post 
tempore,’ and v. 26, rn d& és Toto Ta Eiumavta eyévero TE woACUM ExTa Kal 
efkoot. It seems hypercritical to suppose with Kriig. 4¢’ of to be spurious. 
Such familiar expressions indicating measure of time or space, will not always 
stand strict logical analysis, as Bijvar xeiev BOevmep Heer (Ged. Col. 1227), ‘to 
go thence whence he came.’ mpogSokimou dvros— being expected, 
as we say. Cf.’ApruBiov mpoodédniuoy és Thr Kimpov eivat. Herod.v.108. The 
sea-fight mentioned by Herodotus, vi. 88, between the Aginetans and Athenians, 
occurred shortly before the battle of Marathon, and it is natural to suppose 
that Thucyd. refers to the same here. But Pop. and others assume that tod 
ABapSdpov must mean Xerxes, and not Darius, because, I suppose, the latter did 
not conduct the expedition in person. They therefore consider the time here 
specified to be that between the two Persian wars (‘Die Worte bezeichnen 
offenbar die Zeit zwischen den beiden Perser Kriegen,’ Engelman), and are 
obliged to resort to an hypothesis (started by Miller, Hginetica) that another 
Ziginetan war broke out after the battle of Marathon. But this seems to me 
to be founded on a misconception of tot BapBdpou, which does not necessarily 
mean the Persian king at all, but stands for the people, just as the Latins said 
‘Romanus,’ ‘ Poenus,’ and we say ‘the Gaul,’ or ‘the Turk,’ meaning by the 
term the whole nation, and so precisely, ch. 18, 6 BdpBapos. Tas 
vavs—‘the well-known fleet.’ évavnaxnoay—at Salamis. ye.) 
madons—sc. Tis véws. Or we may consider it, with Kriig., an adverbial ex- 
pression like ard mpérns, where woipa, or some such noun, has been suppressed, 


CuHaPTerR XV.—(a.) 8uws. Notwithstanding their insufficient navies. 
Siapx7%. If the word differs at all in signification from adrapkhs, Kriig.’s 
suggestion may be correct, that, viz. it indicates a country incapable of accom- 
modating a gradually expanding population, whereas abrapxhs has reference to 
an inability to supply the wants of its existing inhabitants. T'rom vi. go (sub 
finem) they appear nearly identical in meaning ; but 5:4 may have the force of 
‘thoroughly,’ ‘ throughout.’ 
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(8.) 8001 ka) éyévovro. This is one of those cases where the force of 
the conjunction may (as Arn. has well said) be expressed by an emphasis on the 
auxiliary verb, ‘as many as did take place” See ch. 97 and 10s. The idiom 
seems to class itself with those cases where xa) introduces something to which 
the attention is directed in contrast to what has preceded—the adversative ral— 
as in the phrase ri xp} nal Ayer, concerning the right interpretation of which 
scholars are not agreed. Hermann, e.g. explains, rf kal xp) Aéyelv, ‘non solum 
quid, sed etiam an aliquid dicendum sit dubitat.? Klotz, on the contrary—‘ Si 
dico rf xph kal A€yew, proprié hoc quero, quid sit dicendum, etiam si solum de 
dicendo cogitemus.’? I think Hermann is correct, and that the phrase means, 
‘well, if one must speak, what are we to say ?’ where the speaking is introduced 
in contradistinction to the more suitable silence. So 7! kal.BovrAcabe, & vebrepor; 
‘what do you want ?’ said when the parties addressed ought not to want any- 
thing; so here the kal éyévovro is in contrast with oddels Euvéorn. 
mpocaxdvres. Cobet conjectures mpodxdyres, because he does not believe this 
word can rightly mean—applying to them, 2. e. giving attention to them. But 
Kriig. quotes appositely, mpoce?ye 7G kata, OdAacoay ToAgU@, Vil. 4, 5. 
éxdhmovs otparelas. It may serve as an instance of Géller’s hypercriticism 
and over-subtlety to mention that he would strike out the words moAb ard rijs 
éavr@y as tautolegical after éxdjpous. Now this word, as is notorious, denotes 
the simple idea ‘abroad,’ as ém:dquouvs would ‘at home;’ and of course it is 
quite as possible to be at a great distance abroad, as at a small one—cf. émt 
€obdov exdquor ii. 10, ‘for a foreign expedition,’ i.e. beyond the limits of their 
own states. For the construction Kriig. compares rdp fepdy méAcuov éatpdrevcar, 
i, 112; and Lobeck, Ajax, 290. T. K. A. remarks it is an extension of the 
strict cognate accusative éfddous éiévat, orparelay orpareverbas, tr. ‘went out 
on foreign expeditions.’ Cf. Jelf, § 588, 1. tmnjKoot EvvertTHKEeTar. 
Remark the absence of the article—‘ associated themselves in a subordinate 
position,’ sc. of “EAAnves. ai7oi— themselves unaided,’ sc. ny trfivor. 
and THs Tons—‘aquo jure, ‘ex equo” Haack. We must, as in ch, 14, con- 
sider the phrase adverbial from the ellipse of polpas. Kriig. renders—‘in 
relations of equality, independence of each other, cf. iii. 40, Tod arb trijs tons 
éxOpod. 

(c.) téAeuov. Refer to Herod. y. 99. Thirlwall, i. p. 456. ‘Bellum ortum 
est. de Lelanto vel Lelantio campo. Vide Strab. x. p. 688.’ Pop. ‘Clavier 
considers 800 B.C. as the date of the war for the Lelantic territory, mentioned 
Herod. v.99; Thuc.i.15; Aristot. Pol. iv. 32.2 Hermann, P. A. of Greece, 
§ 11, 12. d.éo7r n—lit. stood apart—divided into the alliance. Kriig. 
compares diexplOnoay, i. 18. : 


Cuarrer XVI.—(a.) éreyévero. This verb would naturally govern both 
4aAaos aud ka “Iwor. The latter words, however, as Kriig. remarks, also link 
themselves in construction to éreorpdarevoe. It is in fact one of the anacoloutha 
of Thucyd., who sometimes introduces a fresh clause with a new type of con- 
struction, apparently forgetting that the previous clause is imperfect, if the 
form into which it has been thrown be not followed out. Cf. v. 95, 0b roootroy 
Badrret h ExOpa tua Boov 4H pidla (not BAdmre:, but) aoGevelas mapadetyya trois 
apxouevors SnAovwevov. This, with other idioms of the same sort, depends upon 
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a principle of the utmost importance for the right understanding of Greek 
authors, noticed by Mr. Shilleto in his edition of Demosthenes De Falsé Leg.— 
viz. that the Greeks scarcely ever, where it is possible to avoid it, make a two- 
fold statement alike in both clauses; they vary the construction even to affecta- 
tion. Express cal “Iwor in English—‘ and as their particular impediment to the 
Tonians, Cyrus and the Persian monarchy made a descent upon them. 

wh abtndjva:. Great difficulties have been made about the absence of the 
article rod. But, as Kriig. says, the simple infinitive follows, because cwAvuara 
éreyévero is exactly equivalent to éxwAvdnoay, cf. Jelf, § 668, z. évros 
“Advos. ‘This side Halys’—as this expresses a familiar division by a familiar 
boundary, the absence of the article may well be defended on the principle 
mentioned above (chap. 8 a), though, as a general rule, Kriig. may be right in 
saying, the Greeks to rorayds prefix the proper name with the article, 6 “AAus 
mwotauds. See for the facts, Herod. i. 28. é50tvAwoe. The younger 
student should compare S5ovAwaduevos voce media, ch. 18, and he will see that 
the middle is avoided here, because reference is not made to the reflex effect of 
the action upon the actor, or his interests, but simply to its effect upon the 
sufferer. Kriig. also notices this—‘ Hier nur das Leiden des Objects, nicht das 
Interesse des Subjects zu bezeichnen ist.’ kal Tas vhoovs—se. 
édovAwoe. Herodotus (i. 143, 151, 169) relates, that upon the submission of 
the continental cities to Harpagus, the islands voluntarily gave themselves up. 
But, adds Poppo, either the submission of the islands was simulated and 
temporary, or Thucydides overlooks this surrender, and is thinking of their 
reduction beneath the Persian power, after the battle of Lade, at the close of 
the Ionian revolt. See iii. 141. 


CuapTer XVII. (a.) 7d eg? Eautrdy. ‘Their own interests’ Pop. and 
Kriig. ‘ What concerned themselves.’ Arn. ‘ That which depends or rests upon 
themselves” Kiihn. Gr. Gr. 611. These of course amount to the same thing. 
It is, however, possible to interpret with Peile—‘ what was for their own time, 


i.e. would last their own time. Cf. i. 144, 33 v. 81, 2. és te 7d 
o@ua. Kriig. understands this of personal security. It probably includes the 
notion of luxury as well. 50 doparelas—‘taking measures for 


security.” Kriig. This scarcely seems accurate. The preposition d:a must, I 
think, as usual denote, ‘in @ state of,’ i.e. it indicates that the subject is passing 
through some status. See what is said ch. 4o c, and the whole will mean— 
‘Keeping as quiet as possible,’ allowing as few opportunities for change or 
commotion as they could. On the administration of these tépayvo: see Her- 
mann’s Political Antiq. of Greece, § 64. He adds in a note, ‘ Were the tyrants 
generally warlike ? Thuc. i. 17 seems to deny it, but it is positively asserted 
by Plat. Rep. viii. p. 566 ©, and Aristot. Pol. v. 9, 5.” @rovv. Arn, 
remarks the verb does not merely signify ‘ they inhabited,’ but ‘ they lived in and 
conducted,’ as in ii. 37, ili. 37. So Siomeety thy wéAw—is, ‘to administer the 
affairs of the city? am avréyv. The preposition ‘has a mixed 
meaning, partly expressive of derivation, and partly of agency.’ Arn. But as 
the doer of an act is considered as the source from which it proceeds, both ideas 
naturally cojncide and are expressed by the same word. See, however, Matth. 
§ 5733 Jelf, § 623, c. ei wy ei. The use of ef uh for, unless? is 
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readily explained by the ellipse of some predicate to be supplied from the rest 
of the sentence. The second ei appears to me to belong to r:—i. e. ‘si quid,’ 
and such also is the case with three instances which Jelf, § 860, 7, has cited as 
» exhibiting a second ef in connexion with ei wh. Pop. supplies after ef wh ef r., 
the words aéidroyov Epyor émpdxOn, and says that the whole runs thus: ‘ Nisi 
si quid adversus suos quique finitimos memorid dignum fecerunt (quod certé 
fecerunt Sicilie tyranni), nam (hi) Sicilia tyranni, Se. In ef ph ef t1, says 
Bl., we have an Attic phrase for ei uh 8,71. éxdorois—a sort of 
ablative, corresponding with bn’ adrév, and depending upon éempdx6n. 

(8.) of yap év SineAlg. The yap has reference, as frequently, not to an 
expressed, but an implied assertion—‘but not all, for the Sicilian tyrants.’ 
This is more simple and natural than with Kriig. to refer it to és 7d c@ua dxour, 
&e. ravraxddev—‘ from causes operating on all sides.’ See i. 124, 
and ili. 53 ¢. katelxeto... &toAmotépa elvat, There does not 
seem to me any real difficulty here. Of course the words do not mean—‘ was 
prevented from being timid ;’ but the two infinitives proleptically express the 
result of katelxero, and wjre. . . Teare like the Latin ‘neque. . . et’—Greece 
was kept in check, so as both not to perform in confederacy any brilliant 
(pavepdv) exploit, and to be in its separate communities somewhat deficient in 
enterprise. The absence of Sore is of no importance, cf. iii. 23; vi. 69. 


Curaprer XVIII.—(a.) éwe:d} 5é ‘The construction of this sentence is 
throughout involved and irregular. Bl. ‘Protasis prima sententia alio modo 
post parenthesin repetitur verbis werd 5& Thy Tov Tupdvvey KardAvowy, et per 
duplicem particulam yap causam, et cause causam indicat.’ Gdll. 
tUpavvot. ‘The following tyrants are stated by ancient historians to have 
been deposed by the Spartans: the Cypselide of Corinth and Ambracia, the 
former in Olymp. 49. 3 (584 B.c.), the latter probably somewhat later; the 
Pisistratide in Athens, who were allied with the Thessalians in Olymp. 67. 3 
(510 B.C.) ; their adherent, Lygdamis of Naxos, probably about the same time ; 
4lschines of Sicyon, about the 6sth Olymp. (520 B.c.); Symmachus of Thasos, 
Aulis of Phocis, and Aristogenes of Miletus, of whom we know only the names. 
The larger numbers were dethroned under the kings Anaxandrides and Ariston, 
Cleomenes and Demaratus.’ Miiller’s Dorians, vol. i. p. 189. The deposition 
of tyrants, as opposed to the principles of Dorian aristocratical government, was 
evidently part of the fixed policy of Sparta, and upon these grounds we must 
account for the great armament sent against Polycrates of Samos, which Herod. 
iii. 54 represents as despatched to avenge the plunder of a cauldron and breast- 
plate. ‘It is easy to perceive,’ says Miller, vol. i. p. 187, ‘in the dynasties of 
the Sicyonian, Corinthian, Epidaurian, and Megarian tyrants, a powerful coali- 
tion against the supremacy of the Dorians, and the ancient principles of that 
race, the more powerful as they knew how to render subservient to their own 
ends the opinions which had lately arisen.’ For a full understanding of the 


subject, the student must read Miiller’s Dorians, vol. i. ch. 7, 8. én 
wxort—‘to a great extent ;’ to be understood locally, says Kriig.; but Engelman 
has ‘ grossen Theils.’ oi wAciorot wal TeAeuTator. ‘The junior 


student should observe that, in accordance with Granville Sharp’s important 
canon, the same persons are denoted by both participles. The canon in ques- 
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tion is: ‘ When two or more assumable attributives’ (i. e. adjectives, participles, 
or nouns denoting quality, relation, or condition) ‘joined by a copulative or 
copulatives are assumed of the same person or thing, before the first attributive - 
the article is inserted, before the remaining ones it is omitted.’ On the theolo- 
gical importance of the canon in such expressions as 6 @eds kal Zwrhp hud, and 
for ample illustration, consult Middleton on the Greek Article, pt. i. ch. 3. At 
the same time it must be admitted that apparent exceptions to the canon are so 
numerous as somewhat to shake implicit confidence in its correctness. The 
matter is one which has not received as yet its full discussion. ‘The important 
question appears to me to be this—Are the existing violations of the rule to 
be ascribed to the falsehood or inaccuracy of the grammatical principle upon 
which it rests? or is the principle metaphysically and grammatically correct ? 
and are the violations of the rule owing to the looseness and rapidity of ordi- 
nary discourse, which does not observe grammatical accuracy where the danger 
of misapprehension is not a practical inconvenience? In conversation we should 
probably say, ‘The man and horse,’ without repeating the article; for there 
could be no fear of our hearers identifying the two. But in grave and written 
composition, should we say ‘the warrior and statesman,’ if we meant two dis- 
tinct persons—Wellington, e.g. and Peel? I think not; and, therefore, in all 
cases of serious composition, where confusion was possible, I believe that the 
Greeks, far more accurate thinkers and writers than ourselves, adhered to the 
principle of the canon. I have been led into these remarks from the assertion 
of a scholar whose opinion is entitled to the highest respect, that ‘upon a pinch 
Granville Sharp’s canon always fails.’ As a general rule it certainly does fail, 
but ‘ upon a pinch,’ é. e. where its violation would occasion confusion of thought, 
I myself believe that it does not fail Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 56, note on 
Tous adixoupevous kal ayavarrobvtas—‘ those who express their indignation at the 
injuries they are receiving. Iso expressed my opinion some time ago, and all 
subsequent examination has confirmed my belief in its correctness. The reader 
may, by way of illustration, compare with this passage, which means, the most 
numerous, who were at the same time the last, 6 mp&ros al reAevtatos Spaydy, 
fEsch. Agam. 305. And, on the other hand, ty TeAowovynctwy kal AOnvatwy, 
1.15 Tas peylotas nal édaxloras vais,i.10; THs Zarauivias ral Mapdaoy, iii. 33; 
contrasted with év abr@ 7d dutvecda kal wabeiy, 2. e. the suffering encountered in 
the act of repelling the enemy; of Aaxedaudviot kat "A@nvaior, i. 18; 7d Bpadd 
kal médAoy, i. 84; % wapavtixa Te Aaumpdtns Kal és Td Ereita ddta, ii. 64; 7d 
Bovadpevov kal brorroy, i. go—the suspicious purport of their policy. 

peta thy xtlowv. The majority of MSS. have xrfjow. For the latter it has 
been urged that the Heracleids certainly did not build Sparta, but found it, 
though a somewhat insignificant place,-already inhabited by Acheans (Miiller’s 
Dorians). On the other hand, Thucyd. himself, v. 16, says bre 1d mparov 
Aakedalpova xriCovres tous BaciAdas kabloravro; and Isocrat. Pan. c. 16, calls 
the Heracleids and Dorians oixiords Srdprys. These passages have induced 


most editors, and rightly too, to prefer xrfow. Awptéwv. Pop. has 
collected a large number of similar genitives in his note upon *Eperpiéwy, ch. 
1gc. Cf. Wunder on Soph. Phil. v. 191. oractdcaca. This is said 


of the period before Lycurgus, and, as Arn. suggests, probably refers to the 
jeulousies between the reigning houses of Eurzsthenes and Procles. See Herod. 
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i. 65, vi. 523 Isoc. Panath. § 177; Thirlwall, vol. i. p. 313. ern 
tetpaxdara, The question concerning the age of Lycurgus is too long and 
difficult for a note. Thuc. here makes it fall 804 3B.c.; since the Pelop. war 
ended B.c. 404; Apollodorus, in 884 B.c.; Messenia was conquered, and the 
war concluded by Theopompus, according to Isocrates, ahout 730 B.o. [Arn. 
says the date ought to be 724 B.c.]; and Theopompus was next but one in 
descent to Charilaus, in whose reign Lycurgus made his reforms. See, however, 
Clinton, F. H. p. 408; Miiller’s Dorians, ch. 7, p. 154, who states, ‘ We abso- 
lntely find no account of him (Lycurgus) as an individual person.’ Thirlwall, 
vol. i. ch. 8; Grote, vol. ii. ch. 6. udAiora. Peile, comparing many 
passages, argues that uddAiora must mean ‘at least,’ ‘every whit.’ It is obvious 
that he is right here, and in ch. 21, 54, 118, and others to which he refers. But 
see ch. 13, note c. If wddrora denotes the nearest obtainable approximation, 
when it is the writer’s intent to make the number as large as possible, it will 
“be ‘at least,’ and when vice versd, ‘at most.’ és THY TEeAcuTHY— 
“computed up to the close of this war,’ and infra, és révde rbv wéAcuov. Pile 
refers to Theoc. i. 26, woraméAtera: eis S00 wéAAas, not into, but as much as two 
pails. So aguin, iii. 85, 107, és with a numeral, which, as in Theocrit., I 


should render ‘ up to,’ mera dé. This is 8& in apodosi recalling 
the statement with which the ch. commences after the interruption of a long 
parenthesis. 


(b.) TG weydaw orérw. Note the article. Tav EvyToreunodyt wr. 
Those who regard the aorist as any otncr past tense, must be puzzled by this 
participle, as Pop. is, who remarks, ‘non ut plerumque participium aoristi dici- 
tur, nam primum bellum Persicum non erat communiter gestum.’ According 
to our theory of the aorist, the form of the expression is exactly correct, indefi- 
nite, and not indicative of any particular time. The confederated Greeks— 
almost equivalent to ray tuuudxwv, the confederate Greeks, cf. Appendix. 
apotxovres. See ch. 9, note a. dravondévres— having formed 
the idea.’ The 8:a denotes its passage through their thoughts. Cf. ch. 17 a. 
advaokevacdpevor. The correlative to xarackevd(ouc. It is used in military 
writers to denote the breaking up of » camp. See Xen. Anab. vi. 2, 5, and 
here it must mean something similar, ¢. e. ‘having packed up all their movable 
Surniture, and taken it with them? StexpiOnoav— were separated 
off into the parties of the A. and L. Cf. ch. 13 b. Pop. appropriately quotes 
‘dissidere in Arminium ac Segestem,’ Tac. Ann. i. 55; so dtepdvn means 
‘were manifestly seen to be the most powerful on the opposite sides.’ Cf. iv. §1, 
108; vi. 17. 

(c.) dwarxpla is an Tonic word (Herod. vii. 145), not in use, says Kriig., 
by the Attics. A distinction has been drawn that tvupaxta denotes alliance in 
subordination to some leader; duaxyuia a league upon terms of equality. But 
it is impossible to pronounce positively upon the correctness of this. For the 
circumstances see ch. 102. peta Kivddvwv—amid dangers, i.e. in 
actual service. Kriig. compares i. 70, 53 ii. 42, 35 iii. 56, 33 vi. 31,1. Arn. 
paraphrases well: ‘Their field of exercise was not the parade, but the field of 
battle.’ Bl. quotes a similar description of the Roman military system. Joseph, 


Bell. Jud. iii. 5. 1. 
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CHarter XIX.—(a.) qyodvr'o— exercised their jyepovia’  Matthia, 
from a hasty consideration of this passage, was induced to believe that jyeto@ar 
governed the accusative. It evidently stands here independently, and the 
accusative depends upon éxovres. émitndelws moArteve rv—' to live 
under a polity accommodated to oligarchical interests.’ It makes little difference 
whether with Pop. we read moArtedowor, or with Kriig., roArredoovai, as there ° 
is ample authority for either form of expression—the latter being rather more 
direct and definite—how they shall, instead of, in order that they may. The 
words are paralleled exactly by odx émirndelws exeww, v. 82, 1, and xuracrhcew 
és Td émitqderov, iv. 76, 4, and especially i. 144. The method and extent of the 
Spartan 7yepovla is set forth by Miiller, Dor. book i. ch. ix. § 2. The Spartan 
supremacy was exercised in expeditions of the whole confederacy. A Spartan 
king was generalissimo, with many of the privileges of the old Homeric chief- 
tain. The Spartans before a war sent round to the subordinate states an order 
to furnish part of a contingent, the maximum of which was always a determined 
quantity previously fixed; but they never (like their rivals) exacted a regular 
annual contribution independent of circumstances. On the internal affairs, 
laws, and institutions of the allied states, the confederacy had legally no influ- 
ence. It was, says Miiller, the only confederacy which, in the flourishing times 
of Greece, combined extensive powers with justice, and a respect for the in- 
dependenee of its weaker members. maparaBdvres—that this 
word does not imply a possession acquired by force or craft may be seen (inter 
alia) from its use, ch. 9 ¢, thy BactAclay wapadaBeciv. For the manner of 
acquisition see i. 99, 96. T& xpatiora must be connected as an 
accusative with qvOncay, cf.i.6d. And so Ta kpdriora mapackeud(ec Oa ar dAor, 
i. 31 a, and 7a &piora mpdtrew, v. 9, 7. Kriig. These are apparently adverbial 
usages. The ds istaken by some of the old editors with 74 xpdriota, ‘as excel- 
lently as possible.’ Bl. remarks that this sense is little appropriate, and prefers 
to consider ds as equivalent to Stay, ‘than when they once most flourished’ 
‘This refers to the period u little before the conclusion of the thirty years’ 
treaty, when the Athenians were masters not only of the islands, and the Asiatic 
Greek colonies, but had also united to their confederacy Beotia and Achaia on 
the continent of Greece itself’ See ch. 108, 111, 11g. Arn. The times of the 
five years’ truce (ch. 112) and the battle of Coronea (ch. 113). 
axparpyys is for a-Kepao, fr. xepdvvuut, and odvns— fresh from the JSount, 
‘pure,’ ¢ ingled,’ ‘unimpaired.’ Eurip. has vijes axpapveis, Hee. 533; but 
Kriig. remarks that the word does not elsewhere occur in Attic prose. Tr. 
than as (when) in former days they flourished most vigorously with their con- 
Sederation unimpaired. aitots. Grote has a note, vol. v. p. 356, in 
which he contends that adrojs includes both the Lacedwemonians and Athenians; - 
because, as Thucyd. had not said that the Athenian empire at the beginning of 
the Pelop. war had diminished in magnitude, the comparison between two 
periods of it could not be clearly understood. The contrast, he says, is between 
confederate Greece before the war, and bisected Greece in u state of war. I 
cannot regard this as probable; abrois Plainly belongs to the second clause 
introduced by ’A@nvatos 5¢ opposed to the of wey Aakedaimdviot; and, according 
to Mr. Grote’s interpretation, no satisfactory meaning can be assigned to rijs 
tvupaxlas &xpaupvots, which is a natural expression for the Athenian league 
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while fresh and unimpaired by desertion, but, as it seems to me, would be very 


improperly applied as an antithesis to the entire breaking up of the confederacy 
against Persia. 


Cuarrer XX.—(a.) t& wév ody. Most of the editors agree in observing 
that the opposing clause is to be found in the next chapter, though some consider 
it to be ee 5& tay, x.7.A., and others, with Kriig., nal 6 méAeuos obtos. Very 
much has been written about the words which follow. The difficulty seems to 
be that, whereas the construction is complete with xadew& dvra as the subject 
of moretoat,—mavti éffjs Texunply are added, forming a sort of objective case 
governed by the verb. To me these words seem an after-thought or qualifica- 
tion. Thucydides was about to say the r& madara are difficult to credit—but 
while enunciating this, modifies it—‘ yet not absolutely so, for on the whole they 
are credible enough, but it is difficult to establish each consecutive link in the chain 
of evidence.’ He therefore says they are difficult to believe as established by 
argument after argument consecutively, or, perhaps, taking moredoa more in- 
dependently, difficult for a man to become a believer in them upon an unbroken 
chain of evidence—i.e. if a man does believe them, he must be satisfied with 
finding some links in the chain less firmly established than others. That 
miotedoa should be found where miorev@jva: might have been expected, is not 
contrary to the genius of the Greek language. See the cases collected by 
Matthia, § 535, and compare xader) Upéat vii. 51, xarewwrépous elvar mpoc- 
woAcuelv Vii. 51. Bl. cités Cicero De Or. i. 58, ‘res difficiles perdiscere,’ and 
see particularly note on ed moteiv, ch. 132 b. Reiske and Wyttenbach con- 
jecture murtGcou—‘ difficult to confirm by a strictly consecutive chain of proof,’ 
very obvious correction upon which most persons would hit, were the reading 
of the text inadmissible. Kampfer explains, ‘quum cuivis testimonio forte 
deinceps oblato credere difficile sit.’ But (as T. K. A. rightly says) é¢7s denotes 
regular succession, not fortuitous occurrence. Pop. has, not very correctly L 
think, ‘res difficilis creditu, etiamsi ex ordine quodque testimonium ad rem com- 
probandam proferatur,’ for where does etiamsi proferatur come from? Krig., 
with ingenuity, reads wav t1—‘in each particular consecutively to believe from 
proof. But I cannot help considering the expression an unnatural one, though 
he supports it from vii. 29. I find that Peile’s translation does not materially 
differ from that given, and he aptly compares ili. 13, To.adras Exovres mpopdcess 
nal airtas aréornpev, capets nev rots axovovar yvavat ws cixdrws eSpdoanev—clear 
indeed (i. e. of such a nature that it is clear) for those who hear them to perceive 
that we have done it—as parallel to the present case—xarer& dvta—being 
difficult (i. e. of such a nature that it is difficult) to butld one’s belief of them 
upon @ complete chain of evidence. BI. is, I think, quite wrong: ‘ Such I have 
Sound to be the state of affairs in ancient times, however hardly it may find 
eredit, even when established on a regular chain of proofs. 

(b.) "A@nvatwy yodvr. Some doubt has been expressed as to the meaning 
of the particle. It obviously is, according to its etymology (cf. ch. 2 e), ‘This 
is evidenced, at any rate, by the case of the Athenians, if by nothing else.’ 

‘Im. eal @eo. «.7.A. The od« toaow cannot be connected with jou», for it is 

plainly impossible that the Athenians could have been ignorant of this fact. It 

is better, therefore, with Kriig., to consider these words as purely parenthetical, 
D 
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troromhoaytes, x.7.A. Having had some suspicion that on that day, and 
just as they were on the point of acting (lit. ‘alongside of the matter,’ vi. 57), « 
disclosure had been made by one of their accomplices—or, having suspected that 
some disclosure, Sc. Spdoavrds Tt kal xivdvveverv. Compare 
the note on efmdvras tt Kwwduvedery, iii. 53. It is clear that the phrase means, 
‘not to risk their lives for nothing,’ ‘not to run the peril without having first 
done something to make it worth while.” The words are well explained by 
Peile. ‘But wishing before they were seized, having done something, so and not 
otherwise—if it must be so (or e’en), to run the risk of their lives.’ So in the 
well-known prayer of Ajax—év 8¢ pde: nal dAcooov—‘e’en kill us’—‘ kill us if 
you will” Kriig. refers to the «al before dévwvrat, iv. 98, 2, which see, and cf. 
brép Tod &yabod Tdxa Tis Kal TOAMG drobaveivy, Romans v. 7. Acwkédpiov. 
‘The temple of the daughters of Leos, who, according to the tradition, had been 
sacrificed by their father during a famine, as an offering for the lives of the 
peopie. The temple stood in the Ceramicus within the walls.’ Arn. 

(¢.) a@uynoretv. ‘A rare word,’ Kriig. ‘I have only met with it in Soph. 
El. v. 482, and Aratus, Diosem. 115,’ BI. Mia Whow mpocTlbecbar 
—‘sese adjungere,’ sc. to the party voting—it means therefore simply, ‘ ¢o vote, 
This statement of Herod. vi. 57, to which this is supposed to refer, is somewhat 
obscure. He speaks of the two senior senators who, in the absence of the 
kings, represented them, as 340 Whpous TiWeuevous, Tplrny dt Thy éwurav. Thu- 
cydides evidently understood this (if he did refer to it) to mean— each giving 
two votes (sc. as the monarch’s representative), and then, severally, a third for 
themselves,’ so that they would vote six times altogether. And so must we 
understand it, though C. F. Hermann (P. A. G. § 25. 7), Heeren, and Miiller 
consider that the words quoted do not imply with certainty that each king had 
two votes—the latter, however, admitting that Herod. probably followed this, 
the opinion generally received in Greece, vol. ii. p. 10, note. Arnold and 
Miiller, Dorians (vol. ii. p. 105) state their belief that Thucyd. refers to Hel- 
lanicus rather than Herodotus, whose work he can scarcely have read. If, says 
Arn., Herod. i. 130 refers to the revolt of the Medes against Darius Nothus 
A.0. 409, it may be questioned whether Thucyd. had ever seen his history, not- 
withstanding the well-known story of his having heard it read at the Olympic 
games. This seems correct enough, for the termination of Thucyd. exile dates 
in the year 403 a.c., when probably the greater part of his work had been com- 
posed. See ch. 23 4. Indeed Dahlmann seems to have established this view, 

. ef. ch. 22 d. The second charge of inaccuracy here brought does not certainly 
involve the assertion that there was no such place as Pitane, for Herod. (iii. 55) 
expressly says that he had been there himself; but, as A. remarks, it denies 
that the demus of Pitane was ever of sufficient importance to allow its in- 
habitants to form part of the national army, as in the old Greek and Roman 
system the military divisions corresponded entirely with the civil ones. Not- 
withstanding the denial of Thucyd., Miller (Dorians, ii. p. 49) asserts that 
‘ Pitane was of sufficient importance to have its own gymnastic contests, and to 
furnish a battalion of its own, called Pitanates” This he considers confirmed 
by the fact that Caracalla, in imitation of antiquity, composed a Adxos Miravdrns 
of Spartans (Herodian, iv. 8), and that the Tarentines, who retained the memory 
of the mother city more in their names of places than in their customs, had a, 
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division of their army which was called Pitanates. The WepfroAo: Miravarar are 
mentioned upon a coin of Tarentum, Millinger, Plate i. n. 19. Schweighauser 
would reconcile both historians, by supposing that there was such a cohort 
levied for the occasion at the battle of Platza, and commanded by Amom- 
pharetus ; but, as this was not perpetual, it had ceased to exist in the time of 
Thucydides. This is, however, only that sort of hypothesis which any one can 


make, and besides Thuc. boldly says—ovd éyévero mémore. &radkalrwpos 
—‘ unpainstaking.’ Pop. compares (what is probably an imitation) ‘ vulgi in- 
diligentiam veri,’ Tac. Hist. iv. 49. Erotwa— what is ready to hand,’ 


‘the first account that presents itself? 


CHartER XXI.—(a.) pws. Notwithstanding the difficulty of coming to 
any satisfactory conclusion about ancient matters. Toratrta—é 
d:7jAG0v. Pop.seems to understand, ‘ such as I have recounted.’ Kriig. makes 
& 8:7jA Gov the object of voul(wy, and ro.adra the predicate—' what I have recounted 
to be such,’ pdAtota— as near as can be made out, cf.13¢. ‘Tr. 
&maptdvorsc. voulwv—‘ would not be wrong in holding ;? so also join micredwr, 
‘and in not being more inclined to believe” at couples mioretwr to voul(wy. 
Aoyoypagot. The prose writers, generally historians. Scholars confine the 
words to the prose writers antecedent to Herodotus, such as Hecatsus of 
Miletus, Charon of Lampsacus, Xanthus the Lydian, Pherecydes of Leros, and 
Helanicus of Mytilene. The student will find a more particular account, 
Miller, Hist. Gr. Lit. ch. xviii. p. 258, E. T. With ore fuvéGecav of course 
repeat morevwv. Evyriénms. Perhaps, like our ‘concoct,’ implies 
the notion of making up a fictitious story. Bl. cites Dem. p. 277, Adyous 
edmpocémous kal wvOous cuvOeis; and in Latin componere mendacia. 

Tpocay.} &rAndéo.— with a view to what was more attractive to the ear, rather 
than to truth.” This double comparative is common both in Greek and Latin, 
when two qualities are assigned to the same subject, and it is supposed to 
possess more of the first than the second. This is Jelf’s explanation, § 782, f. 
It appears to me that the presence of the second quality is only asserted by a 
sort of euphemism, or politeness. In fact, it is gently implied that the subject 
is rather deficient therein, e. g. Herod. iii. 65, éroinca taxvrepa 4) copdrepa, ‘I 
have acted with more precipitancy than wisdom,’ implying there was very little 
wisdom in the act at all. Madvig’s explanation is similar to that of Jelf (Lat. 
Gr. § 307), ‘A comparison of two qualities which are found in the same subject 
in an unequal degree, is denoted either by the positive with “ magis,” or by two 
comparatives.’ ‘/Emilii contio fuit verior quam gratior populo’ (Liv. xxii. 38), 
which seems to me equally open to the above remark. See e¢.g.”Iw otparnyol 
aréoves } BeAtioves, Arist. Ach. 1011. avetéXeyntTa— which cannot 
be submitted to the test,’ or, as Arn. well gives it, ‘ which cannot be proved or dis- 
proved. éréyxewv, it may be well to remind the non-logical reader, may imply 
the establishment of a conclusion by indirect proof, as well as its direct refuta- 
tion. Consult the logical treatises of Arist. and his Rhetoric. Arn.’s version of 
éml rd wud. éxvev. is not so good—‘ having taken their place among fables.” See 
note on i. 3 b, and trans. ‘have won their way into mythus’—on amlorws as 
equal to dore &mora, elvat, see the long note and collection of passages, iii. 65, 
giAlws al ob moAcuiws. Compare also i. 140, Tas Euupopas dualas xwprat 

p2 
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(b.) fynodmevos, like the other participles, must be connected with 
Gpaprdvo. &s madatd elvai—‘ for matters so antiquated, i.e. ‘ con- 
sidering they are antiquated ;’ the efva: is quite pleonastic, and belongs, as in 
éxwv elvat, to an early state of the language. Indeed, most languages in such a 
stage have a tendency to pleonastic usages of the verb ‘fo be,’ as may still be 
seen in the conversation of the vulgar, cf. Jelf, § 869, 5. The words, of course, 
modify amoxpévrus ; ws, in this case, is common enough. Cf. ob5& addvaros ds 
Aakedainova eimety, iv. 84, ‘a pretty good speaker for a Lacedemonian. Nume- 
rous examples may be seen in Matth. §628, 3. The Latins use ‘ut’ in precisely 
the same way. Cf. Frequentem cultoribus, ut inter montana populum, Liv. xxi. 


34. SnA@oet. The ellipse is to be filled up as in Herod. i. 174, 
AtBin 5nd? Ewuthy eodca weplpputos (T. K. A.). Compare iii. 84, 4 avOpwrela 
gvots ednrwoev axpatihs dpyijs oboa. abt &y—se. Tay apxaiwy. 


Vetera extollimus, recentium incuriosi,’ Tac. Ann. ii. 78. 


CHarTER XXII.—(a.) The statement which follows, though apparently 
clear enough, has been the subject of much controversy. Bloomf. declares that 
the writer, in recording speeches, brings forward no sentiment but what was 
really spoken; that the words only are in some cases changed, because it would 
lave been impossible to retain in the memory the exact expressions used on 
each occasion; that due regard is always had to the characteristics of the 
speaker, and that the intent of the writer was ‘prestare atque conservare 
simulacrum eloquentia virorum clarissimorum,’ Livy, xlv. 25. But this is in- 
consistent with the unmistakably Thucydidean impress to be found in every 
speech. Perhaps the most strongly marked attempt at imitation is to be found 
in the speech of Sthenelaidas. But this was a very short and very notorious 
speech, and must have been tolerably well known. Otherwise, Athenians, 
Corinthians, Boeotians, Syracusans, and even Spartans; Pericles, Alcibiades, 
and Nicias, so far as the mere form of expression goes, speak very much alike; 
and, indeed, there are certain cases where it is hardly probable that Thucydides 
can have had much positive and aceurate information whereon to construct his 
written orations. ‘The speeches,’ says Miiller, ‘often stand in a relation to 
one another, which could not have been justified by existing circumstances. 
Thus, the speech of the Corinthians, in i. 120, is a direct answer to the speech 
of Archidamus in the Spartan assembly, and to that of Pericles at Athens, 
though the Corinthians did not hear either of them.’ Lit. Ane. Greece, p. 489. 
On the other hand, we must not believe them to be pure fictions like those of 
Livy, Tacitus, and Plutarch, and the majority of ancient historians. This ex- 
treme opinion is adopted by the French translator: ‘Ils ne sont qu’un cadre 
adopté pour détacher du corps de louvrage des événements, des détails de 
murs que Thucydide a voulu mettre dans un plus grand jour” Thueyd. 
evidently obtained all the information available as to what was said, and what 
there was occasion to say, and then placing himself in the position of the 
speakers, he recounts it in his own words, as near to the imagined original as 
he can. But, as has been said, he does not succeed in divesting himself of his 
identity. Arn. illustrates by what appears to me a very similar case—that, 
viz. of Johnson, who reproduced elaborate parliamentary debates in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, with no other basis to go upon than the substance of the 
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debate faithfully reported. Probably these exercises contain most of the argu- 
ments used at the time, yet every one would recognize them as the composition 
of Johnson. Peile translates: But as the several speakers would have appeared 
to me (éuol emphatic), had I been always present, to speak most to the purpose on 
each point that came before them. This connects the &y with é5éxcouv: but he 
also, as Pop., suggests its being taken with eie?v, which seems to me more 
probable. ‘As they appeared to me—when writing my history—likely to have 
spoken, so as at the same time to speak most to the purpose.’ See, for the col- 
location, ii. 83, 89; iii. 42, 89. It means, in fact, only a set form of speech, as 
distinguished from conversation. ady@ eimov. This is in direct 
antithesis to ra 8 %pya trav rpaxGévtwv— The speeches that were spoken ’—as 
opposed to ‘the deeds which were done.’ Pop. objects that this cannot be so,. 
since it is not the pl. Adyos. He accordingly supposes the noun to be added, in 
order to form one of those verbal balances on which Lob., Paral. Gr. Gr. ii. p. 
§25, has enlarged. But this seems hypercritical. Niebuhr remarks that the 
speeches of Thucydides, and even those of Demosthenes, are not constructed 
upon any artificial plan subordinated to the rules of rhetoric. But most persons 
will agree with Kriig. in asserting that they are accommodated, on true psycho- 
logical principles, to the circumstances under which they were delivered, and 
could well afford to dispense with the pedantic rules of rhetorical arrangement. 
Kriig., in my judgment correctly, renders ‘durch Rede,’ by means of speech. Cf. 
ii. 46, 69. év abt @—se. TG modeueiv. Kriig. cites ard, i. 69. It 
may be of importance to the student to observe, that Thucyd. thus uses the 
cases of this pronoun, ¢. e. without an immediate antecedent. Cf. iii. 84. 
Stauynuovetaar— remember throughout, é€xopndvo— keeping as 
close as possible to the general purport of what was really said (rhs tuumaons 
means, ‘taken as a whole’)—so has it been set forth by me.’ Or, as Kriig. has 
it, ‘So have I made them speak. 

(b.) wpaxdévrwy. Connect as closely as possible with év 7G moddue, 
Kriig.; who judiciously remarks that 7& mpax6évra is a term of very wide com- 
pass indeed, embracing all sorts of transactions, and even speeches. Therefore 
7a epya tev mpaxGevTwy is only a small part of rpax0évra. Others understand 
it as the mere verbal balance to the clause, Ady elrov. It seems to me to 
imply, if we could so express it, ‘the actuality of what was done, ‘the real acts 
and results. That the expression is emphatic and intensive is the opinion of 
Hermann on Soph. Trach. v. 229, who translates ‘id quod vere factum est? 
Compare, as an apt illustration, a passage cited by Bloomf. from Quintilian: 
‘Historia scribitur non ad actum ret pugnamque prasentem, sed ad memoriam 
posteritatis.’ GAAG ofs. Tr. ‘I thought myself bound only to set 
Sorth partly that at which Imyself was present, partly that which, so far as was 
practicable, I had with exactness informed myself of from others’—lit. ‘having 
exactly informed,’ ois is accordingly governed by wapfv; the construction 
changes, and instead of kat & émetiAOov, we have xa) érefeAOdy mapa Tay &AAwY. 
This way of accounting for the construction apparently arises from an un- 
willingness to apply éreteA0dw to ofs wapiv aitéds. To me it does not seem so 
entirely inappropriate—‘ Carefully going over again all the particulars of matters 
whereof I was myself an eye-witness. ‘It is supposed that Thucyd. served in 
the first seven years of the war, for in the eighth he was appointed to command 
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the Athenian fleet off the coast of Thrace.’ T.K. A. from Owen. 
wuvOavdmevos (avTa) = & ervvOavéuny. tar, the article, must be given, ‘ ald 
my other informants.’ 

(e.) ebvolas } uyquns €xoi—se. Eautdy, ‘as each happened to be disposed 
in respect of his recollection of the facts, or of his good-will to one of the two 
parties. éxatépwry is the objective gen., as "A@nvatwy edvola, vii. 57. 
For the gen. edvolas, denoting the respect in which the action of the verb is 
taken, see Matth. § 367; Jelf, § 528 ; and the long note, Sheppard’s Theophrastus, 
ch. iii, p 77. 

: (d.) 7d ph wveGSes. The junior student will observe that 7d ob pudabes 
would convey the direct and positive negation of the presence of a mythic ele- 
ment—‘the fact that they contain no myths.” But 7d uw) wvdabes is subjective, 
and refers to the impression existing in the reader’s mind—‘ the fact that he 
sees no myths in them,’ cf. ch. 141 e. This I believe to be correct, but the 
student may consult Jelf, § 745, 5. Boot SE BovaAhocovrat. This 
passage has been characterized as ‘very difficult’ by the editors, and has been 
made the subject of special criticisms by Kriiger, Melhorn, Hermann, Osiander, 
and others. Where Thucydides, in a somewhat complicated sentence, has 
already employed words which would be subsequently suitable to express some- 
thing else, sooner than fall into tautology, he avoids their repetition, without 
supplying their place. In the present case, as it’ appears to me, either 
HeAAdvTwy or éoecGa is thus made to do double duty. Before consulting any 
commentator, I conceived the arrangement of the whole to be, dao: 5¢ BovAhcovrat 
Tay TE yevonévay Td capes cKomeiv, Kal TGV weAAsYTWY ToTE adOis—KaTa Td 
GvOpdmevov—rowotTwy Kal mapamrnciwv ~oeoba [rovrous] wpéAma xplvew aba 
apkobytws eter [uot |—‘ But they who shall be desirous to attain to the correct 
view of past transactions, and of those likely at some future time (in all human 
probability) to recur in such or similar shape, for these to regard what I have 
written as useful, will be ample reward for me,” karard avOpémecov is the after- 
thought qualification, parenthetically introduced in our author’s manner. Bl. 
Cf. Herod. i. 86, ob5€v 7 waiddrov és EavTod A€ywr, } és Grav Td avOpwrhiov; and 
Terent. Heaut. iii. 2. 40, ‘Si quid hujus simile forté aliquando evenerit, ut sunt 
humana.’ 1d capts—the clear and positive, as distinct from 7d pvéedes, the 
obscure and mythical view. For ro:atra nal mapamanora, cf. i. 143, and else- 
where, with te xal, i. 140, viii. 78, Pop. Cf. ‘Hac atque talia.’ dpxodytws 
étet, Bl. observes, occurs again, Aisch. Choéph. v. 879, Trade F aprodvtws Exe. 
I really do not know that examination of the numerous commentaries has much 
modified my original view. Hermann understands thus: ‘ Satis erat factum, si 
qui vel res que geste sunt, accurate considerare, vel ubi futura, ut Sieri solet, ean- 
dem aut similem formam habebunt, utilem judicare hunc librum voluerint2 On 
which Poppo remarks, weAAdvtwy tali ratione bis cogitari posse nobis non vide- 
tur. The version in which he himself acquiesces is—‘ Quicunque autem volent, 
et in tis que evenerint, id, quod pro explorato habendum sit, considerare, et in iis 
que, ut sunt res humane, talia vel similia eventura sint, si utilia hee (se. hane 
historiam) judicent, satis erit factum ;’ which, if I understand it, does not 
inaterially differ from what I have given. Kriig. writes oxomeiy again with 
dperiua, and understands peAddvrev a second time, i. e. Tov meAAdYTwY, WEA- 
Aovtwy tT. kal m. 2rer8ai—meaning, I suppose, future events about to take place 
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in similar form, Se. &e. (which is at least very awkward), and understands 
rovrors, not guol, after eer—‘fiir die wird es (das Werk) geniigen, for such 
persons my work will be satisfactory. Wex, a late German writer, would com- 
bine dPéAua xpivew, and make ray weAAdvTwyv—~oecOa a gen. case depending 
upon it, translating ‘niitzliche Winke zur Beurtheilung von Ereignissen’—use- 
Sul hints for determining events ; but I know of no such government for the 
genitive. a&provytws éxet. So used again vi. ror. t. isch. Choéph. 
879. ktHma és def. These words have acquired a world-wide 
celebrity in the sense of ‘an everlasting possession.’ It may perhaps disappoint 
the student to hear that it is questionable whether they can bear such an inter- 
pretation. Miiller (Lit. Anc. Greece, p. 487) says—‘ Thucydides for such per- 
sons (sc. Sao: BovAncovTa:) bequeaths his book as a lasting study—something 
to be kept by one ;—it does not mean an everlasting memorial or monument. 
He opposes his work, which people were to keep by them, and read over and 
over again, to a composition which was designed to gratify an audience on one 
occasion only.’ ayévioua means a sort of prize-essay, and has 
reference to the ordinary musical, poetical, and rhetorical contests, in which 
compositions possessing only an ephemeral and transitory interest were no 
doubt often produced merely for the sake of an érldedis. Zevort, the last 
French translator (1853), repeating a popular opinion, writes—‘ Thucydide fait 
ici allusion 4 Hérodote, sans le nommer. [I] laisse rarement échapper l’occasion 
d’attaquer ce grand historien, dont le génie poétique et brillant contrastait avec 
esprit rigoureux et positif de Thucydide.’” But Dahlmann, the biographer of 
Herodotus, has shown that there is no ground whatever for Lucian’s story 
about Herodotus reciting his History at Olympia, and consequently very small 
reason to suppose that Thucydides was acquainted with it (cf.ch.20¢c). At any 
rate these covert and disingenuous sneers at a great fellow-labourer in the field 
of historical literature are but little consonant with a candid and noble mind, 
such as was that of Thucydides. Quintilian had this passage in his eye when 
he wrote his well-known description of history, x. 1, 31—‘ Historia scribitur ad 
narrandum, non ad probandum ; totumque opus, non ad actum rei, pugnamque 
presentem, sed ad memoriam posteritatis, et ingenii famam componitur.’ 
Evynerras, as Kriig. remarks, stands to Evyri@éva in the light of a perf. pass. 
So Mschin. i. 125, Héee cal €repos Adyos tis bd Tod abrov copia Tod avyKelwevos— 
tr. ‘it has been composed and is placed before you.’ 


Carter XXIII.—(a.) Returns to the subject fr.21b. Svotv. Phrynichus 
has dSveiv em) udvns yerinas Tera, odxt dé Sorixjjs, and Arn. seems inclined to 
accept the rule. The MSS. vary greatly in this and other places betwecn the 
two. Bek. and Dind. adopt duet; Pop., Gdll., and Kriig., dvoty. Consult 
Poppo’s note, from which it appears that duet is not justly asserted by Bremi 
(de Corona, § 173) to have been a favourite old Attic form of the genitive; that 
it is of very dubious authority in the Tragedians, and that it is only found 
in the worst MSS. of Demosthenes, though most common in Plutarch and the 
later writers. From all this, it looks like a modern form, introduced by the 
copyists, to whom it was familiar, into their transcripts of the older authors. 
The Scholiast says the two naval battles were Artemisium and Salamis; the 
two on land, Thermepyle and Platea. Kriig. dees not understand how these 
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can be said to have decided the war, and therefore believes reference to be made 
to the battles of Salamis and Platea, and the double battle at Mycale. 

(b.) 64d BapBdpwyv. None is recorded except Mycalessus, vii. 29, Kriig. 
o pay is added, because, though adders is the grammatical subject, "A@nvaio: kal 
TeAowovvfcior are really supplied by the mind. Thucyd. refers to Platea, iii. 
68, and Thyrea, iv. 57. Kriig. Poppo adds Mytilene, iii. g0, but this was u 


case of dismantling rather than of entire destruction. oixkhtopas 
petéBadroyv. Potidea, ii. 70; Aegina, ii. 27; Scione, v. 32; Thyrea, iv. 57; 
Pop. otre—xal. Poppo remarks upon kal thus following obre, 


that the German idiom is similar, ‘noch so viele Verbannungen und Metzeleien.’ 
The Latins also, he says, after neque have not only aut and ve, but also que; 
and upon the strength of this passage he contends for a wider application of 
the idiom than that allowed by Matthix, § 609. I had always referred this 
ore back to the previous one, and rendered the present clause as embraced 
beneath the ore, ‘nor so much banishment and murder ;’ and this, I now see, is 
also Kriig.’s view. oikhropas petéBadov.  Asgina, ii. 275 
Potidea, ii. 70; Scione, v. 82; Melos, v. 116. bia 7d oTagiaery. 
‘Ut Corcyra, iii. 69, 81; Megaris, iv. 74; Samos, viii. 21.’ Pop. 

(c.) &x of—‘hearsay,’ or mere ‘tradition,’ as opposed to fact. Kriig. com- 
pares Herod. iv. 16, 74 katimepOe Zrcye axof, pas *loondévas elvat tobs TaiTa 


Aéyovras. obk &mriora catéatn— have not been incontrovertibly 
established,’ Zeiouar. See ii. 8; iii. 87, 89; iv. 525 v. 45, 503 
viii. 6. Pop. énéaxov. ‘Non oceupabant, que tamen explanatio 


verbis, c. 50, nonnihil adjuvatur, sed prevalebant, ut Dion Cassius, p. £140, ém) 
mrelous 6 ceicuds ereixe,’ Pop. The truth seems to be that éréxw is ‘to extend 
over,’ and that Time and Place are after it, as in many other cases, regarded as 
identical in point of construction—the metaphysical basis at the bottom of both 
ideas coinciding—but as we have ys expressed here, I should not hesitate to 
tr. ‘extended over the greatest amount of country,’ certainly not of the habitable 
globe, as has been suggested. The cercuav wép:, ‘on the score of earthquakes, 
is, as Arn. says, exactly equivalent to oféy re cetcuol, and a nowinative case. 

éxAelWers. A not uncommon change of construction. See for instance i. 52, 


2,and supply with Pop. od« &moro Katécrynoap. Tapa K.T.A— 
‘placed alongside of,’ i.e. ‘compared with those recorded in former times.’ 

abxpolt. The ‘siccitates’ of Cesar, Kriig. Zor. wap’ ots. Self, 
§ 817, 8, and eiot nad al, Jelf, § 817, 3. HoovX HKtoTa . 1... H 


Aoiuddys vdcos. Kriig. aptly illustrates this repetition of the article by 
Plat. Gorg.502 B. thd 8H; Hoeuvh abry Kal Cavpacth 4 THs Tpay~dlas molnats. 
We may add, thy érayyeAlav thy robrov radtny Thy Kadjy, and Midias, § 189, 
ras &mopphrovs—rtas tovtov yovds. See other cases, Matth. § 277. From a 
comparison of these, it will, I think, appear that the article is doubled where 
the writer means to dwell upon, and make a great deal of, the notion indicated 
by the noun to which it is attached. wépos tt. Tirones will remark 
that uépos 7: is an appreciable and therefore considerable part, like ‘aliquot’ 
in Latin. Cf. ii. 47 for the effect of the pestilence, and for the phrase cf. iv. 30, 
ii. 69, iii. 89, where see note. Peile quotes Juvenal, xii. 110, ‘Partem aliquam 
belli.’ tuvené0ero—set upon them, or fell upon them at once, pro» 
perly said of a hostile assault. 
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(d.) Adocavres—sine articulo, in that they broke, or by breaking the thirty 
years’ truce. Tpraxovtovrers, The same form occurs, i. 115; il. 2. 
TpiaxovrovTides, i. 87; Tpiakovracrets, v. I a (cf. Sexaérys, v.25); mevTHKoV- 
taetls, V. 323 mevtyxovrostys, Y. 27. Kriig. For the history, see i. 113. 
EvBolas GAwow, i, 11 a. mpoéypawa mparoyv. Commentators com- 
pare for the pleonasm, mpordupaytes mpdrepoy, i. 29; mpérepov mpotoxerto, 
vill. 66; p0acay mpoxaradraBdrres, tii, 112; mplv mpodidyvwre, i. 48. See, too, 
Kriig. on Xen. Anab. i. 4, 14. Tod py Cntioat. On this genitive, 
see Jelf, § 492. 2, and supra, ch. 4 a. ap dpacuy is here ‘ground,’ 
‘occasion ;’ airla is perhaps more properly ‘an alleged cause,’ but both are used 
with adjectives that modify and exchange their meaning. Kriig. says that 
Schéman on Iseus, p. 181, has a note on the matter. What follows, Kriig. 
explains as a mixture of two constructions, sc. Thy GAndecrdrny mpdpacw robs 
*AOnvatous iyyotpmat weydAous yeyvoueévous, and rovs "AOnvalous fryoduat peyddous 
yeyoudvous avayxdoau és Td TwoAepeiv. Pop. argues that as robs ’Adqvatous 
Hyodpar . . . . Ste meydror yeyvduevor vdyxacay would be the ordinary idiom 
of the Greek language, it is not strange to find the accusative with the infinitive 
(MeydAous yryvopévous avayxdoa) substituted for its equivalent the conjunction 
71 with the finite verb. At any rate, the junior student must not confound 
yryvouévovs with yeyernucvous ; the latter is, ‘because they had become great,’ the 
former, ‘ because they were growing great,’ denoting that the apprehensions of 
the one party kept pace with the aggrandizement of the other. apave- 
ordrny Adye—‘ least openly urged in words,’ és Td pavepdv— 
‘ brought forward into the public sight. Compare és Td pavepdy aroddvres, ch. 
6 c; translate ‘ openly alleged.’ aitlat: éxarépwy ad ay, Krig. 
says is for aitla: ap” dy éxdrepor—* The causes in consequence of which either 
party.” Itseems quite as simple to trans. the causes alleged by either party, 
owing to which they broke the treaty and settled into the war. éxatépwy is here 
a true genetic case, or genitive denoting the source from which the airfa: were 
generated. But see Jelf, § 483. 4. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—(a.) roy Idviov ndATor. | It appears from this passage, 
and from Herodotus, vi. 127, where Epidamnus is said to be on the Ionian 
gulf, that this term included, in the fifth century before the Christian era, the 
southern part of the Adriatic, as well as the sea between Italy and Greece 
southward of the Iapygian promontory, to which it was more properly applied. 
It never seems, however, to have extended to the northern part of the Adriatic, 
which was called ‘ Adrias,’ a name applying properly, as Miller thinks, to the 
coast near the mouths of the Po, where the old city of Adria or Hatria was 
situated. ‘Adrias’ in Herodotus, i. 163, and v. 9, is the country so called, and 
not the sea. Miiller says that the earliest mention which he has found of the 
sea under this name occurs in Lysias, advers. Diogiton. p. 908. See Miiller, 
Etrusker, Eivleitung, iii. 4. The sea between Sicily and Greece is by Thucyd. 
called the Sicilian Sea, iv. 24, 533 vi. 13. Yet even this was at a later period 
called ‘ Adrias,’ as appears not merely from the well-known passage in the 
Acts, xxvii. 27, where its meaning has been disputed, but also from a similar 
passage in the Life of Josephus, c. 3, where Josephus says that on his way from 
Jerusalem to Rome he, too, was overtaken by a tempest, kata méooy Toy Adpiay, 
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and was picked up by a ship of Cyrene, on her way to Puteoli.’ Arn. 

éomAéovtt. On this use of the dative of reference, see Jelf, § 599, 1, “te 
should ) say, on your right hand as you sail in’ Cf, v.10, 6. Epidamnus was 
subsequently called Dyrrachium ; hence its modern name of Durazzo. 

kata dy Toy madaldy yéwor. ‘Quenam fuerint jura, que colonie originibus 
suis debebant, non alienum erit paucis hoe loco perstringere. Primo igitur ii, 
qui in coloniam mittebantur, armis et commeatu a civibus suis instruebantur de 
publico, ut docet Libanius in argumento orationis Demosthenis, rep) ray éy 
Xeppovjow. Preterea publica iis diplomata debebantur, quae a&molkia voca- 
bant, teste Hyperide in orat. Deliaca apud Harpocrat. Sed quod precipyuum 
est, sacra patria coloni secum asportabant, ignemque sacrum e penetrali urbis 
depromtum et accensum; quod docet Auctor Etymolog. in Mputaveia: qui 
quidem ignis si casu exstinctus esset, ex Prytaneo conditorum accendi eum 
oportebat. Moris quoque erat, ut colonize quotannis legatos in majorem patriam 
(sic Curtius, lib. 4, vertit, quam Greci untpémroAry dicunt) mitterent Diis 
patriis sacra facturos, ut testantur Polybius, cap. 114, legationum, et Cevetius, 
lib. 4. Solenne etiam erat, ut colonia ab originibus suis Pontifices acciperent, 
ut constat ex Thucydide, i. 25, § 4, et Scholiasta ad eundem locum; quin etiam, 
si aliquando coloni aliam coloniam aliquo deducere vellent, moris erat, ut ducem 
a majore patria postularent, ut hoc in loco docet Thucyd. ; nam Corcyrai coloni 
erant Corinthiorum, ideoque Phalium ex Metropoli arcessebant, ut colonia 
Epidamnum deducendz dux esset. Plura hic de re vide in Valesii notis ad 
Excerpta Polybii, p. 7. Huds. Add. Spanheim. Dissert. ix., de Usu et Prest. 
Numism. p. 570, seqq. Duk. There is little to be added to this note ot 
Duker’s except, perhaps, that the relation of a colony to a parent state was 
considered analogous to that subsisting between children and parents, és yoveiot 
mpos réxva, Polyb. xii. 10, 3; and that war between the two was revolting to 
the natural instinct of the Greek mind. Let the student consult for more 
particulars Hermann’s Pol. Antiq. § 73, 74,75. The 5% here has some slight 
approximation to that usage in which it is almost identical with 34@e», 7. e. when 
the writer does not personally vouch for his statement. Not that Thuc. means 
to deny it; he only means, ‘as was set forth by the parties themselves.’ Cf, 
ill. Log, xaTa xpnoudy 5h Tiva, ‘in accordance, as it was said, with a certain 


oracle’ TaY ap ‘Hpakadéous, Grote, ii. p. 479. 
(b.) wractdoavres évy &AAHAOLS, more usually mpds. For the fact, see 
Arist. Pol. v. 1, 6. arb morénov épGdpnoav— Were reduced to 


the lowest ebb in consequence of a war’ So both Pop. and Kriig., and I think 
correctly. Kriig. compares ag’ Gy éxwimrovres, i. 12. Gall. takes awd in the 
more unusual sense of ‘after,’ and Arn., notwithstanding his own note on ag’ dy 
j. 12, connects the ard moAguov with oracidcayres. Tis ToNARsS— the 
greater part’—cf. thy Bacirdws yiv thy moAdhy ii. 48. For other instances and 
un account of the idiom see Matth. § 442, 2. 

(c.) r& Terevtaia, ‘in der letzten Zeit, Kriig.; i, e. ‘at last—in the period 
inmediately preceding this war’—for a similar adverbial use of the words, ef. 
iii. 65. tobs 5uvaruds, ‘optimates,’—one of the recognized appella- 
tions of the party opposed to the democracy. See more on the subject iii. 65, 
note b. ameAOdvTes. Huase has conjectured émea@dvres, but thin 
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is unnecessary—tr. after their departure, or expulsion. eAniCovTo. 
Imperf. denoting continued action. 

(d.) robs petyovras. ‘The exiles’—not in a past tense, because the 
participle cum articulo almost becomes « substantive. Compare such cases 
as 4 tlerovoa, ‘the mother,’ and the instances given in note iii, 14 b, ray 
diaBarrAdyrav. t&v BapBdpwy mérenov. The objective genitive. 
Kriig. cf. i. 32, 3; vi. 6, 3. kadeCduevor. Suppliants assumed a 
sitting posture ; to raise them from it was equivalent to granting their prayer. 
See the account of Cylon’s party, i. 126, xaOiCovow ém) roy Buwdy ixérar... 
avacrhoayres 5& adtovs of Tay "A@nvatwy, k.7.A. See also iii. 75, and the case of 
Themistocles, i. 136. és 7d ‘Hpatoy. On this constructio pregnans, 
as it is called, for éaddvres és Td ‘Hpatov éxadeCovro, see Matthic, § 578. Onthe 
government of Taira, cf. Jelf, § 529, 1. 


CHaPTeR XXV.—(a.) @éc@a1. Kriig. says the metaphor is from games 
like chess and draughts, Plato, Rep. 604.0. Tr. were at a loss how to make any 
satisfactory arrangement, or, disposition of the present state of affairs. 
Ti~wwplais nothing more than Bonde, help, assistance, as below, and ch. 38, 
58, 69. Kriig., however, does not regard it as an ordinary Attic usage. 
ei wapadorev. Jelf, § 886d. The optative is used after an historical tense in 
indirect interrogative sentences, when the question is to be represented as pro- 
ceeding from some one else. 

. (8) opav ‘for éavrdy in this sense is principally Ionic and Thucydidzan,’ 
Kriig., who appends a large number of parallel instances. 

(c.) eaTd Te Gua dé nal. See ch.ga..... Svres &rotxon The 
colonization of Corcyra by the Bacchid Chersikrates, was a lateral branch of the 
colonization of Syracuse. See Miiller’s Dorians, i. § 119. otre yap 
«.7.A. As this is followed by no finite verb, we must class it among the ana- 
coloutha so common to Thucydides, and supply tapnuéAouy from the preceding 
clause. Either Thuc. intended to add another verb and forgot it, or imagined 
that mapnuéaovy would do duty for the remaining part of the sentence, not ob- 
serving, as Arn. remarks, that the insertion of yap rendered this impossible. 
mavnytpeot, The Olympian, Nemzan, &c., says the Scholiast. But this is 
a specimen of their loose style of explanation. For how, as Kriig. observes, 
could they possibly be in a position to refuse them the right of mpocdpla, e. g. at 
the Isthmian games? Reference must be made to some festivals common to 
both countries; colonies sent @ewpo’s to attend some of the festivals in the 
mother country. Kopivél@ avdp) mpoxatapxdpevor. The exact 
meaning of this has been much disputed. It must mainly depend upon the 
sense assigned to Kardpxec@a. Kriig. quotes from Buttmann’s Lewilogus a 
twofold explanation. (1) The word denotes the initiatory consecration of a 
victim for sacrifice. So we find it, Eurip. Ale. v. 74, where it denotes the act 
of cutting off part of the hair on the victim’s head by the sword of the person 
officiating. So Virgil:— 





*tempora ferro 
Summa notant pecudum.’— Zn. xii. 171. 


(2) It denotes the removal of a selected portion from a whole, as for instance 
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first fruits, for the purpose of consecrating it. This we find Od. xiv. 427, 
mévrobey dpxduevos weAéwr. Kriig. therefore understands it ‘imparting to a 
Corinthian the first fruits of their sacrifice, or offering, in order that he may 
burn it upon the altar” Others, as Bloomf., take the dative as a Latin ablative 
—a usage which Géll. wrongly would banish from Greek. Poppo says it is not 
unusual in the poets, and quotes Bernh. Synt. p. 104. Matthie, § 396. Add 
Jelf, § 608, obs. 3, and render, beginning by a Corinthian man, i.e. by the 
agency of one, regarding the person as an instrument, not any given Corinthian, 
but probably the chief priest, who, as the Scholiast tells us, was sent from 
parent states to colonies, and whose duty it was to commence the sacrifice by 
pouring a cup of wine on the head of the victim, then to sprinkle it with the 
sacrificial meal, and cut off the hairs from the forehead and throw them into the 
fire. To this Pop. (who has changed his opinion) in ed. 2nd4, seems to incline, 
translating ‘per virum Corinthium facientes sacrorum initium. He rejects his 
old rendering ‘in usum viri Corinthii,’ which indeed would seem more appro- 
priate to the Homeric times; for, afterwards, the first viands of the banquet 
were offered to the gods. Besides, this, as relating to many occasions, would 
rather require Kopi@tots dvdpaot. Compare for the word Herod. iv. 60, Eurip. 
Ale. v. 74, and KkardpxecOa Trav iepdv, Dem. in Midiam, p. 552. Goll. placesa 
stop at trav fepdy, thereby making Kopw6lw dvdpt depend upon dfdovres Ta 
vourCoueva yépa. bomwep ai &AAat Grorkiat, For these see 
Miiller’s Dor. vol. i. ch. vi. § 7,8. They were mainly Syracuse in Sicily, Chalcis 
in Atolia, Solium in Acarnania, Ambracia, Anactorium, Leucadia, Epidamnus, 
and Apollonia, the whole forming ‘a strong and continuous chain along the 
coast.’ twepippovovvres. Perhaps the notion of neglecting and 
despising arises from the contemptuous survey of an object—the looking at it 
on all sides round implied in wepf. I am not, however, so sure that is the 
meaning in the passage cited by most editors—depoBar® kal wepippove roy 
Hruov, Arist. Nub. v. 226: elsewhere in this sense we find smepppoveiv. The 
xa) before xpnudrey is in connexion with the kal before 77 és méAcuov Kriig., 
like ‘tum’ and ‘cum.’ 6uota, This is classed by Jelf among those 
cases where the predicative substantive does not signify a person but a thing, 
and is then frequently joined with « subj. of different gender, sometimes of 
different number. A familiar instance is obx apmrayyoy jyhoato 7d elvat toa 
@eG, Phil. ii. 6. See also Herod. vi. 100, Aicxlvns édby trav "Epetpiéwy Ta 
mpora, and similarly ix. 77. Perhaps Kriig. has overlooked these last instances 
when he positively declares that dvres duota cannot possibly be connected. I 
should still, however, be inclined with him to place a stop at xpdvoy, and con- 
nect Suvduer bytes with d5vvardrepor, which seems amply sanctioned by duvarhy 
Sivauiv, vii. 6; dota would then exhibit a sort of adverbial usage, and the 
whole will mean—‘ and at that period being as well in the power derived from 
wealth, on a scale equal to the wealthiest Greeks, as in their preparation for the 
war, more powerful than the Corinthians.’ ™poéxetv depends upon 
ératpducvor (Kriig.), as the particip. indicates pride and self-confidence. The 
double gen. after rpoevolknow is paralleled by vii. 34, 84 Thy Tot avéyou drwow 
abtay és rb méAayos. Pop. See more cases, Matth. § 380; Lob. ad Soph. 
Ajax, 309; Jelf, § 543. ‘xal valet etiam.’ Pop. and so also 
Kriig.—‘ schon wegen.’ It is generally admitted that the Phzacians were the 
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predecessors of the Corcyreans in the island. See the 6th book of the 
Odyssey. It has, however, been controverted. Pop. remarks that Thuc. does 
not express his own opinion. efxogt nal éxatdy. See Herod. vii. 
168, where it appears that sixty vessels were but a part of their fleet. They 
had eighty triremes in the time of Timotheus. Isocr. xv. 109. Kriig. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—(a.) With respect to the subject of this ch. Grote ob- 
serves :—‘ Though the Korkyreans, themselves democratically governed, might 
have been expected to sympathize with these suppliants and their prayers, yet 
their feeling was decidedly opposite, for it was the Epidamnian oligarchy who 
were principally connected with Korkyra, from whence their forefathers had 
emigrated, and where their family burial-places, as well as their kinsmen, were 
still to be found.’ Vol. vi. p. 69. reprov. Pop. remarks that 
in the case of verbs of ‘ going’ and ‘sending,’ the imperfect frequently stands 
where we might expect the aorist. He cites rAcov, ch. 29; avtyyovro, ch. 48; 
dméoredaAor, Vii. 20; amémeumoy, vii. 29. These cases belong to the distinction 
noticed, Jelf, 401, 3, 4. ‘The aor. merely narrates the fact; if the narrator 
places himself, as it were, in the midst of the facts he relates, and tells them as 
if he saw them with his own eyes, the imperfect is used.’ Indeed, we find the 
imperfect generally thus employed in the case of verbs, which, like those above, 
denote a continuous action, occupying sometime. Tr. ‘they proceeded to send,’ 
oixytopa here equivalent to groovy. we (7—‘ on foot,’ —i. e. by land. 
They afterwards went forward by sea to Apollonia, perhaps, as Bl. suggests, to 
avoid the danger of passing through the territory of the Taulantii. 
*AmroAAwviay. See Herod. ix. 92; Herm. P. A. G., § 86. déer Tay 
Kepkupatwy wy ewrdtwrrat bn adtav—‘from fear of the Corinthians, lest 
they be hindered by them. «wddwyracis in the subjunctive rather than optative 
after émoped@noay, by a sort of extension of the principle mpd duudrwv mosey 
(Ar. ‘Rhet.), which is seen in the presens historicum. Kriig. remarks that 
particular prominence is given to the main idea in the sentence by this sort of 
repetition, and cites from Xen. Hell. ii. 3, 18, époBodvro Tov Onpayévny wh 
ouppvelnoay mpds abroy of moira. 

(8.) érépe ordéaw. ‘Navibus 15, id quod ex § 4 colligitur.” Pop. 
av’ éwfperav. It was needless to dispute concerning the force of this word, 
since it is fully explained by Arist., Rhet. ii. 2, 6 ernped(wy galvera: Kara- 
ppoveiv? Zor yap 6 exnpeacuds eumodicpds tails Bovahceow, ovx iva Tt adT@, 
GAAG Iva ph exelv. It is therefore ‘ vewatious and contumelious opposition for 
the sake of opposition.’ It is opposed as an exact antithetical notion to mpds 
xdpw. Arist. Pol. iii. 16, 7. tdpovs—se. of their ancestors buried 
in Corcyra. 

(c.) obd8y adtav imhxovoay. adtay, says Kriig., is neuter. Cf. roiro 
Sraxovery, i. 140. But this seems to me to prove nothing. I should render, 
‘obeyed them in no respect,’ ‘listened to them not a whit.’ And so in Kriig.’s 
own instance, dpa ef te cot by wadrdov smaxotor Swxparns, Plato, Lach. p. 
200 C. &AAd. ‘Nosingle word of Latin or English will express the 
force of Add,’ Bl. Other editors expunge it. Kriig. prints the whole clause 
gaaa—avro?s in brackets as a gloss. There is evidently some ellipse, such as, 

hen the Corcyrzans (no longer hesitate), Jué proceed to war.’ Kad 
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couples mpocdaBdvres with werd Tay puyddwy, Kriig. mpookade(duevor 
—‘ sitting down before,’ not exactly equivalent to woAtopxotyres, which denotes 
active siege operations. Poppo remarks that the Corcyrzans did not commence 
aregular siege until the Epidamnians had refused to listen to any proposals. 
For the accusative after the participle, Pop. compares cenvay mpooifova’”Apreuiy, 
Eur. Hee. 935. m poetmov—gave notice, proclaimed.’ It is hardly 
necessary to speak of dilogia or zeugma here. xpnodocba:—treat 
as enemies. The MSS. have the aor., but most editors say the future xphoecOas 
is required. The whole depends upon the question concerning the aor., dis- 
cussed in Appendix i. icOuds—* an isthmus,’ for ic@uades xwplor, 
and therefore more easily cut off by an amote:xiouds. Cf. ch. 7a. The whole 
is parenthetical. 


Cuaprer XXVII.—(a.) &yyedor 871—Messengers to say that. A verbal 
noun, with a verb’s construction. a&roiulay éxipvacov— pro- 
claimed, or gave notice of a colony to Epidamnus, that any one who liked might 
go upon the principle of equal rights.” am. is the accusative after the verb, yet 
iévat follows the verb also. Fora similar double construction, Kriig. refers to 
i. 50,1. The article 77 I should explain as above, ‘ upon the principle of” In 
the common formula, says Kriig., duolg refers to quality, and ion to quantity, 
the latter being the antithesis to the idea conveyed by mAcovetia. There is 
some doubt as to the persons among whom the equality was to subsist. It 
would not be necessary to specify that the colonists should be equal among 
themselves, for this would seem to follow as a matter of course. This is, 
however, Arnold’s view. It appears, too, that equality with those at home 
was a generally admitted principle, cf. ch. 34, éxméumovra: ém) r@ éuotor Tots 
Aerrouévors elvat. As this, then, seems to have been a special case, equality with 
the previous Epidamnian colonists is probably the thing meant. eOdAot 
...+.- BovAetat. Remark the union of the two moods. The first supposes a 
possible case, the second something following actually upon it. Should happen 
not to be ready to start with the rest, and yet wishes to share in the colony,—t.e. 
in the privileges just notified. The Corinthian drachma, like the Hginetan, 
was worth ten Attic oboli, whereas the Attic drachma was six oboli; therefore, 
fifty Cor. drachme would be worth more than eighty-three Attic drachma. 
Read Bockh, book i. ch. 4; Miller, Dor. iii. 10, 12. wévery Krig, 
makes to be dependent upon éxhpuocoy, gave notice that he might stop behind. 
Those, however, who make the preceding iva: an epexegetical infinitive, con- 
sider this as identical—z, e. expressing the result of the whole sentence. 
karaBdddovTes and kataBddAderv—paid down the money; not a mere 
deposit, but equivalent to éxrivovres. Kriig. quotes efxoot rdAavta xplvas robs 
KopivOlous karaBaretv, Plut. Themist. 24. Koptv@las. The Corinthian 
drachma = ten Attic obols—i. e. nearly a shilling, 

(3.) Hermann, P. A. G., § 34, observes that the relation of the Peloponnesian 
States to Sparta was so little inconsistent with their political independence, 
that many were at the same time heads of particular confederacies, as, for 
instance, Elis, Xen. Hell. iii. 1, 23. Those who were asked for support were 
either members of the Peloponnesian confederacy, or colonies of Corinth. 
MaAjs in Cephallenia. Miller remarks, ‘Herodotus, ix. 28, dees not afford 
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any reason for supposing that Pale was a Corinthian colony; yet both here and 
in Thue. i. 27, it appears as closely united with Corinth,’ vol. i. p. 130, note. 
Arguments respecting the origin of colonies are frequently drawn from coins. 
But these are sometimes fallacious, for, as Miiller says, ‘ Barbarous towns fre- 
quently adopted the devices of the neighbouring Greek cities.’ 
tvutpoméuperv. The use of the future after verbs indicating wish or purpose 
is common enough, as may be seen from Matthia, § 506, and from Kriig.’s note, 
who compares vi. §7. 2, and many other passages. In such cases, the MSS. as 
xpnodoOa last ch., often exhibit the aorist. The reason of this falls within the 
general discussion of the nature of that tense, vide Appendix. ‘The act spoken 
of is essentially future here, inasmuch as it is contingent upon the acts of the 
other party,’ Arn. ; and see Jelf, § 405, z. 

(c.) Koptv@twy. Proper names are often joined to abrds without an article, 
Kriig. Here it is ‘of the Corinthians themselves,’ in contradistinction to allies. 
In vi. 32, abrév *APnvalwy, which Kriig. renders ‘Athener ohne Beimischung 
Anderer,’ it is much the same. 


CuapTerR XXVIII.—(a.) ofs tapéAaBov. T. K. A. (after Owen) remarks 
that probably the Corcyrzans began to be alarmed at the powerful confederacy 
which was formed against them, and ‘had recourse to the mediation of the 
Lacedzmonians and Sycionians;’ qy. Sicyonians. ef re dvrimot- 
odvrat:, Understand rijs "Embduvou, if they on their part make any claim 
to it. The directa oratio, and present tense, to impart liveliness to the narra- 
tive. Sias 500vat—as the Schol. explains it, émirpépar dixacryple 
al pOjvat, to submit the matter to the arbitration of acourt. Kriig. citesi. 140, 
Slkas rév Siapopay GAAHAots Siddveu, and the correlative xa) déxec0a. Let the 
. junior student notice the distinction between these and AauBdvew S{knv. ‘For 
disputes between citizens of different states, there was an entirely free and equal 
intercourse of justice. Commercium juris dandi repetendique,’ Miiller, Dor. i. 
p. 202, who also remarks in reference to this case, ‘Nor were disputes between 
individual states brought before the congress of the allies, which, on account of 
the preponderance of Sparta, would have endangered their liberty, but they 
were commonly referred to the Delphian oracle, or to arbitrators chosen by 
both states, Thuc. i. 28; v. 79;’ ibid. Sparta itself’ was sometimes chosen 
arbitrator, as between Elis and Lepreum. See v. 31. ‘Although,’ says Grote, 
‘the Korkyreans had been unwarrantably harsh in rejecting the first supplica- 
tion from Epidamnus, yet in their propositions made at Corinth, right and 
equity were on their side.’ Grote, vol. i. p. 73. kpatety, Some 
have interpreted this, ‘to possess the colony,’ but xparéw often stands inde- 
pendently, as in Soph. Ajaz, v. 765, BovAou Kparety pty tiv OeG F del nparcivs 
cf. vixGiv, ch. 64 b, and this sense is more proper here, as the actual possession 
of the colony was not the matter of dispute, but certain rights in connexion 
with it. So, too, I see, says Kriig., who renders ‘ obsiegen,’ which, however, he 
explains by ‘die Kolonie haben.’ Yet, in the instance which he quotes, xpareip 
is independent—viz. 77 puAfi Kparovop altidraros Tod wh vikhou KaréoTn. Some 
such word before the infin. as éAeyov is, he says, understood. Tr. but to which- 
soever party of the two it should be adjudged that the colony belonged, that these 
should be victors, sc. in the arbitration. érépovs. Allusion is of 
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course made to an alliance with the Athenians, who were aliens from the great 
Dorian race and confederation. bs ob peroy abtots "Emiiduvov— 
inasmuch as they would have them to know, that they (the Corinthians) had 
nothing to do with Epidamnus. This is in accordance with the well-known dis- 
tinction made by Elmsley (Eurip. Herac. 693), and denied by Matthie (§ 568), 
that, viz. the genitive absolute indicates a fact, the accus, absolute, some one’s 
impression about it, either acted upon tacitly, or expressed to others. 

dinas Sodvac is of course equivalent, as the Scholiast explains, to ér:rpépas 
Bucacrnply Ka xpiOjvo. See the Lexicons. awdAeotv. Such, in 
exercising the function of arbitrators, were called &xAnrot. ovK elwr. 
The note of Schweighiuser quoted by T. K. A., points out the well-known fact 
that this expression does not mean ‘non sivit,’ but rogavit, precatus est. It 
indicates unwillingness on the part of the subject, but does not imply that this 
feeling of unwillingness can be carried out by any exercise of his power. 
Valckn. describes it as a milder way of saying ‘vetavit.’ To me it seems that 
the peculiar meaning very much depends upon the peculiar force of the im: 
perfect, Was not for letting, or allowing, for the real past tenses of the verb do 
not appear to have this force, cf. obdéva @r: elace mapeddeiv, ‘ did not after this 
permit any one else to come forward,’ vi. 41. With the present idiom compare 
i. 126; iil. 48; Soph. Phil. v. 442. ei 5& wh. Here, as elsewhere, 
«i 8& would more accord with our own idiom, for the wi does not negative the 
preceding verb, but is to be taken as a general negation of what the former 
clause implies or recommends. Translate, ‘for if otherwise.’ So the Germans, 
‘widrigenfalls’ Kriig., in his Grammar, says «i 5¢ 4} has become a sort of 
fixed formula, and where a negative notion goes before, is still used to introduce 
the contrary supposition, though this is of course affirmative. In the present 
passage, od efwy is this preceding negation, negatived by ef 3¢ uy. We may 
add as 2 familiar example, Luke iv. 26. érépovs—the Athenians, 
r&v viv dytwy. The members of the Peloponnesian confederacy. mb&AAos 
is to be connected with rotctcda, ‘rather to make for themselves.” So Kriig, 
But Poppo prefers érépovs waaddor, ‘ alios potius. 

(b.) amdywor—' withdraw the forty ships,’ ch. 26. wpdTepop 
Kt. A.— But before this were done, it was not fair that the others (sc. Epidam- 
nians) should be undergoing a siege, while themselves were going to law. 
a’tovs—‘the Corcyreans and Corinthians.” Géll. understands it of the 
Corinthians alone, and T. K. A. agrees with him, ‘for if the Corcyraans are in- 
cluded, they are engaged on both sides.’ In this case we should have expected 
opas, and the objection is absurd, for the Corcyreans must have been included, 
if the Corinthians were, else it would appear that the latter went to law with 
themselves, érotpot 3¢ elyar...omovdas d& woincacba. 
At first sight it is obvious to expunge the second 3é, which Pop. has accordingly 
done, and rendered the whole ‘ paratos vero etiam sese esse hdc conditione fadus 
JSacere ut suo utrique loco maneant’” Against this it may be urged, as Kriig. 
has done, that no MSS. sanction the cancelling of 8¢, and that the words might 
imply the existence of other proposed conditions of peace, besides that here 
mentioned. Krig. accordingly makes both érotyor elvar and orovdas dé rorhoarGat 
dependent upon an éAeyor, to be supplied from ayréAeyov, and to this ZAeyov we 
may attach the force of éxéAevoy. [Sce note on Sheppard’a Theophrastus, tn 
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voce.] ‘ They professed to be ready to do so (sc. dixd (erat) also upon the con- 
dition of both parties remaining as they were [status quo ante], and that they 
would make a truce so long as the arbitration continued.’ Arn., who would also 
retain the dé, attempts to explain it, as though érojor elvar dore pevery = Erommor 
elvac wéverv: but there is reason in the objection [T. K. A.] that although éroiuo, 
like many similar words (especially ixavés), might well be followed by dave, 
yet the insertion of auorépous as the subject of efva: renders that impossible 
here. In other words, éroiuds cium: Sore. todTo woeiy is correct: €rods cius Sore 
eut cal ct rodro woety is not so. Peile thinks the difficulty may be removed 
‘by construing érotwo: iva in the same sense as €0éAc, ‘and that they were 
ready also in the terms that (i.e. to agree that) both parties shall remain as 
they were, and make a truce’—éore in fact extending over the whole sentence, 
in which 3¢ can by no means be spared.’ For the usage of €roimos I would 
compare Soph. Antig. v. 264, jer 8 Erommor kat uddpous atpew xepoiy K.7.A. 


CuarteR XXIX.—(a.) wAjpers—‘ fully manned,” Kriig. remarks that 
TAnpets, TAnpodv, TAnpwuara, were regular technical terms for the manning of 
vessels either with marines or soldiers. mpoméupavres mpdtepory. 
This is usually explained as a pleonasm ; but needlessly, for tporéumew is the 
common word, technically employed for the solemn conduct of a procession, 
envoys, &c. Kriig. says the apo has a local not temporal force, and is found in 
mpotevat, mpoepxerdai, meaning out, away (Germanicé ‘ent’). Cf. iii. 100, 1; 
i. 29, 2; iv. 30, 3; 78, 13 X11, 1. SiaxtAlors. We heard of 3000, 
ch. 27. Probably no more could be got ready in time.. The Scholiast’s ex- 
planation is, that through contempt of the Corcyrzans, 1000 were left behind. 
Not a very likely thing. 

(B.) Ceviavres ... éwtoxevdoavres. Considerable doubt has been felt 
as to what these two operations severally denote. The first, as applied to old 
vessels, apparently not sea-worthy, must imply the most. Indeed the latter 
probably refers merely to the smaller gear and tackling which every ship 
required before ‘coming out of dock,’ as we should say ; émioxevd(ew then would 
correspond to ‘rigging and fitting out’ Cf. vii. 24. The (ediayres has been 
supposed to indicate the operation of ‘wndergirding’ with ropes, for the purpose 
of holding the timbers together. That this was often done we know from Acts 
xxvii. 17, Hor. Od. i. 14, 6, inter alia. And Arnold says that the operation 
was found effectual with the Russian ships taken in the Tagus in 1808. It was 
done, Bloomf. shows, by ropes from poop to prow, and not across the middle of 
the ship. But in this case should we not have had brofedtavres? It is much 
more likely that reference is made to the binding and strengthening the old 
ships by the introduction of fresh timbers, and the technical name for these 
timbers seems to have been (vydyara. With this agrees the explanation quoted 
by Pop. from Gregorius, Cor. ad Hermogenem, iii., 7d Cedgavres Tas TaAaas vais 
avr rod Cuyduata xparivarres [Schol. Thue. (vydpara abrais évddvres] xetras. 
(vyduara, 3& Kadodvra Ta tiAa Ta Grd Tod Tolxov THs vews mpos Tov Erepov 
Biarelvovra roixov—h Cvyduara Ta tlAa Te euBordrdueva tais caviaw, bore 
svfcdto ras cavidas tas Sinpnuévas Eorw Bre, be ; 

(c.) B1épOe:par. Krig. explains &mAous éwotnoay. Hence the phrase means 

disabled,’ put ‘hors de combat,’ i, 54, 110, ii. 2, 84. bmoroyig—- 
E 
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‘terms of capitulation, Cf. i. 98, ii. 107. mapacTyoac Pat—meaning 
“to make a person come and stand beside you’—naturally passes into the sense 
of subdue, reduce. Pop. adds, ‘ Supple atrhy ne rods post Epidamn. transponen- 
dum existimes, que est suspicio Kruegeri.’ émnhaAvdas— the new 
comers,’ called tévo1 in ch. 26. In the next chapter they are mentioned as of 
&AAot, who were murdered contrary to the terms of the capitulation. 
dnoavras Exerv—having bound to keep, i.e.‘ to keep in bonds.’ The idiom 
is common enough; the verb @xew denotes continuance down to the present 
moment of the action denoted by the participle. See next ch. and ch. 38, 6. 
mapa woAv. Mr. Riddle has an excellent note explaining the usages of apd, 
Terminalia ii. map& signifies juxtaposition, and with the accusative motion 
terminating in juxtaposition. The ordinary meaning holds good here ; the dif- 
ficulty must be thrown upon the subject joined to it brachylogically. ‘ They 
conquered so as to attain toa great distance from their adversaries.’ So vi. 37, 
rapa tocodToy yiyvéokw, ‘I goto the length of thinking—or so far from the sup- 
position of my opponents as to think’ vii. 71, map’ dAlyov } diepevyov } arda- 
Avyro—‘ as far as a little from escaping—as far as a little from perishing.’ viii. 
76, wéAis. « « map CAdxuoToy Bh HAGE Td AOnvalwy kpdros aperéabat, ‘a city 
which attained to a very little distance from taking away ;’ and similarly iii. 39, 
where see note on that disputed passage. 


CHaPTER XXX.—(a.) Acvkfuun. What the Italians call Cap. Bianco, 
and the Greeks, retaining the old name, Lerkimo, or Alefkimo. The latter is, 
however, according to Leake, eight miles to the northward, Poppo. It is ‘a 
low cape advancing into the Channel at Corfu.’ aixuadrdros is only to be 
understood of those captured in the sea-fight. 

(5.) éw ofxou—‘homeward.’ With the gen., in the direction of an object; 
with an accusat., quite up to an object. As the latter would be the motion put 
into practice by an attacking enemy, ém! with an accusative is generally said to 
denote hostile intent. Instances are innumerable. See Appendix i. 

THS ys €repov. Partitive genitive, ‘ravaged some of the land.’ 

(c.) to5 xXpovouv Toy wAetorov. Five or six mouths. The battle oc- 
curred in the spring of Ol. 86. 2, B.c. 434; Kriig.; others, B.c. 435. 
méxpt. The final iota is not elided before a vowel in Thucyd. Cf. Lob. ad 
Phryn. p. 13- mweptidyvt: t@ Oé€pert, The reading of most MSS. is 
wepidytt TG O€épet, which is usually rendered superante adhuc estate. Arnold 
objects that @¢pe: ‘is not used absolutely as if it were O€povs, but expresses the 
time at which the thing was done; and mepidvri r@ O€per cannot signify reliqud 
@statis parte, as Haack and Poppo translate it, for then it should be either rg 
meptdvti tou Gépous or T@ Béper TH wepidvts.” This may be true; but why may not 
the words mean, summer still being left—i.e. some of it still remaining over— 
like portion of a stock not yet consumed? Still Reiske’s conjecture, repiidvrs, 
confirmed as it is by one good MS., and supported by Xen. Hellen. iii. 2. § 25, 
_mepiidvrs 7G eviavT@, is preferable. But it must not be rendered, with the 
Schol., when the summer came round—i. e. at the beginning of next summer. 
The metaphor is taken from the act of describing a circle, which, as the 
line comes round, is more and more nearly finished. Tr. as the summer was 
drawing in to a close, or, in the course of the summer. Pop. reads wepidery 
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but I cannot understand his proposed version, ‘estate quum illa (tota) reliqua 
esset? ‘ 

(d.) xetn@vos Hin—‘ when it was now winter” Thucyd. employs a two- 
fold division of the year, xeiudv and Gépos, the limits of which were somewhat 
undefined. But the xemdy may be considered to have begun about the middle 
of autumn or the fall of the leaf, and to have lasted until the weather in early 
spring was fit for military operations. See lib. il, v. 1, yéypamra: 5& Effs os 
Exacta eylyvero xara Oépos kat xeipava. 


CuapreR XXXI.—(a.) roy éviavrdy. As we interpret the preceding ch. 
this year will be either B.c. 434 or 433, or, as Pop. says, from the summer of 
434 to that of 433. épyfi pépovres. This seems to me analogous 
to xareras Epepov. The dative épyf is just such a dative as in the old language 
passed into an adverb. (The junior student may be reminded that the adverbial 
forms in -7 -e: -ws -o: are dative terminations.) Tr. bearing angrily the war 
against the Corcyreans—i. e. regarding it with wrathful and excited feelings. 
The common yadreras peperv—‘ egre ferre,’ would disincline me from believing 
with Pop. that épyf pé€povres can mean animose, magno animi ardore et impetu, 
administrantes. Andit is more than doubtful that réAcuoy pepe can stand for 
bellum gerere. Bloom. is quite right in saying that mpodduws pepe roy wdrc- 
pov, Herod. ix. 18, is quite another thing. There the meaning is, zealously to 
endure the labours of the war; and so too, Tov méAcuov Sievoodvro mpobipws olcew, 
Thue. iv.121. Compare for the sense assigned v. 80 b, rd re HAAG Bung epepov. 

(B.) kal.... Hoav yap «7.A..... F5oker, This parenthesis is more 
in the style of Herodotus than our author; but Thucyd. repeats the same 
formula, iii. 70, iii. 107. Neither in this case, says Kriig., nor in that of aaad 
dp, should we place a comma after the first word. ; évamovdo. would 
naturally govern a dative, but signifying as it does ‘members of the same con- 

Sederacy,’ it becomes virtually a substantive, and is constructed like one. So 
some verbs change their original character and construction, cf. note on ii. 69, 
apyuporoyact. eiploxeoba, N.B. mid. voice—‘ procure for themselves,’ 
as éveypdparro is‘ got themselves enrolled,’ cf. i. 33, 3. mpeoBevodpmevot, 
Perhaps the force of the future is—‘ with the intent of managing the matter by 
an embassy.’ Pop. (larger edition) conjectures mpeoBevducvor. But, says Kriig., 
perhaps mpecBeveo@at means the actual discharge of ambassadorial functions, as 
orpareverGa: does with reference to those of a soldier, and woArredeo da: those of 
acitizen. I suppose he means that the present would not be used unless to 
describe ambassadors in discharge of some actual duty. Whereas here we have 
merely the general mention of the office in which they appeared. an 
abrayv ciploxecbat. By contrasting this with ex air7js MeAowovyjicov at the 
beginning of the chapter, it will be seen that in such cases dmd denotes a muck 
less intimate relation with the object spoken of than is implied by éx. For 
amd is simply ‘coming away from a, thing’—ék« properly ‘coming out of, and 
being derived from it.’ Hence the former is used where there is uncertainty, 
the latter where there is none, as in a somewhat curious passage, Eurip, 
Hipp. v. 759 6a 

} yap an’ dudorépwy, h 
Kgnolas éx yas Sucopuis Errata 
B2 
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which is translated—‘ vel enim ab utrdque parte, vel certe e Creta proficiscens.” 
Cf. note i. 128. 


Cuarrer XXXIL—(a.) tpovgpetaAopévns. It is perhaps hardly neces- 
sary to consider that there is any zeugma in the construction of this participle, 
though it has a slightly different application to the two nouns—when neither 
benefit nor alliance is previously owing to them, i.e. when they have done nothing 
upon which to found a claim for a return of favours, or for alliance. Cf. Herod. 
v. 82, 4 2x9pn 4 mpoopedouevn és *AOnvalovs. This example might perhaps 
induce us to write the word without a crasis. But Kriig. shows that in Attic 
Greek, the cases where crasis does not take place, are occasioned by the fact 
that the simple verb begins with an aspirate, as in mpoopav, mpoctw. 
weddtora pev and ei 5& wy} denote, as usual, the best and most desirable 
course, and what is next best—should make it appear that they ask what is even 
expedient, but failing this, that they ask at least what is not prejudicial. 
&vabt5dzéat, The preposition conveys the notion of going back. Hence in 
such cases it seems to mean to explain from first principles—i.e. fully and satis- 
factorily. xdpiv. This of course may be rendered two ways—that 
they (the speakers) will retain a lasting sense of the obligation. In favour of 
this it may be ssid that €fovor in this case retains the same subject as déovra. 
Or again—that they (those addressed) will have the gratitude felt towards them 
an everlasting possession. This seems to give a better and more usual sense to 
BéBaioy, cf. iii. 37 b, note. 

(b.) éexvpa mapéteo 0ai—get these points clearly established for you—i.e. by 
our explanations. This is one of the cases where the Germans, by the use of 
the auxiliary verb lassen, come nearer to an exact expression of the force of the 
middle voice than we can do. TeTuxnKe K.7.A. Translate—‘ now 
st has come to pass that the self-same practice is both in respect of you (i.e. as it 
must seem to you) so far as regards our request inconsistent, and as concerns our 
own interest at the present crisis inexpedient.’ The awkwardness arises from 
the apparent tautology of mpds buas and és xpefay. But there is a distinction 
between the use of the prepositions, though a somewhat subtle one. They are 
often found interchanged in MSS. A case occurs in Theophrastus (ch. ii. p. 
64 ed. Sheppard] where I have quoted els @wxéas &s mpds cuupdyous eropedero, : 
observing that here eis seems to mean turning the eyes in the direction of the 
object, while mpbs gives a notion of some dependence placed upon, or aid expected 
from it. In general terms we may say that eis denotes the more vague and 
abstract relation, rps the more positive and practical connexion. I find that 
Peile’s notion coincides with this. He translates mpbs duds, ‘apud vos,’ és 
xpelav, quod attinet ad. He says és ryv réAtw~—‘urbem versus’ expresses motion 
in the direction of, or towards the city, though the moving body may not 
actually enter it. But pds thy méawv, ad urbem, can only mean motion con- 
tinued up to the city. He also calls attention to St. John i. 1. It is, I think, 
clear, that mpbs rdv Gedy denotes a much more intimate relation than és ray 
Ocdv. . . . Cf. ch. 102, Euppaxlay mpbs adtots, See Soph. Ajaz, v. 1018, mpds 
obbey és Epiy Oupodpevos. A 

(c.) wepréornker hatvonevn—‘has come round to approve itself, or 
‘turned out evidently to be, This seems antithetical to rerdxnne dfdupopor (8r), 
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and this may cause the construction with a participle of which Krig. says 
he knows no other instance except the imitation in Dionysius Arch. vi. 43, 
Teptéctncev 7% Soxodoa Hav mpdvore idle mpds éxdrepov uépos dréxGerav pepopern. 
But see note on tuxdvtwr, ch. 120. cwppocivy denotes ‘quietude,’ 
a retiring and modest spirit, as distinct from a forward and presuming one. It 
is, says Kriig., ampayyoodyy as distinct from moAumpaypyoodrn. 

(@.) kard udvas. This is one of the formule where Krig. thinks pofpas 
was originally supplied by the mind. méyas 56 ktvdvvos. Probably . 
this is the danger to Athens herself, which they proceed to enlarge upon by way. 
of argument, ch. 33 and 36. vavwaxtayv. Kriig. says, ‘as if weay 
followed,’ and quotes rather a singular parallelism from Plato, Ap. 39, rimwplay 
buiv HEew word xarerwrépay # olay dub amexrdvare. By meta caclas, 
ddEns BE WAAAY Guaprie. It is quite plain that to take these words in 
the common grammatical way with roAw@pey, makes nonsense. They have 
therefore very generally been connected with axpaypootvn only— a quietude not 
associated with anything vicious, but rather originating in an error of judgment, 
This I always thought was to put a great strain upon the collocation. Surely 
Thucyd. would have made some combination with the article, «. g. TH wh peta 
kalas amporywootry k.7.A. I have therefore ever translated the words as gene- 
rally modifying the whole statement—‘ And there is excuse for us, if in a case 
where there was no ill intention, but where we were rather influenced by an error 
of policy, we now venture to act in direct contradiction to our former quietude,’ 
or, we may say, ‘without any sinister intention now, but owing to a previous 
error of judgment ;’ as however it was not their present, but their prevzous con- 
duct which was regarded with so much suspicion, I prefer the former. This, 
which was certainly quite an independent view, is confirmed by Kriig., who has 
—‘if we, not from malice, but rather from a defective judgment ;’ adding that the 
defective judgment is not connected with the present application for aid, but 
with their previous isolation. Poppo’s interpretation is slightly different. ¢ is 
reasonable for us to contradict our former practice, if we do it, not for any sinister 
object, but because we have been deceived in our expectations, making déEns ¢uaptig 
equivalent to dr: Sdéns qudptoper. 


Crapter XXXIII.—(a.) i Evytvxia Tis qmetépas xpetas. ‘The con- 
juncture of our request,’ sc., with the existing circumstances. For tvyruxia 
‘ Kriig. refers to jil, 82, 2, 112, 53 V- TI, 33 Vi. 54, 2. KaTadnoecde. 
The old reading kardOnoGe is, as Arn. says, barbarous. There can be but little 
doubt that this trifling correction ought to be accepted, first because worhoerde 
has gone before, and secondly because és &» catching the transcriber’s eye might 
so readily have made him hesitate about writing the future indicative. We 
must understand the verb again with &s &v, so that the whole will be karaéq- 
cece as ty pddrora Karabeicbe— Ye will store up as much as you possibly can 
“store up. a 
e (3.) ris ebmpatla onaviwtépa, ei The absence of the conjunction 4 
is variously accounted for. Pop. refers to Matthie, § 450, and Hermann ad 
‘Eurip. Ale. v. 890, th ydp avdpl andy meiCov, Guaprety moras dAdxou; where the 
infinitive is as a genitive, sine articulo. The genitive of the pronoun is gene- 
rally expressed as in Agam. v. 63, Th yap yuan) Tobrou péyyos H5iov Spaxety, 
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&vdpa midAas dvoita:; The present seems to me a somewhat similar case, rad7qs 
being implied. What could be more rare good fortune than if, &c., is of course 
the regular way of speaking. But expressing ourselves less accurately we 
might say, What piece of good fortune could be more rare! if the very power 
presented itself, ¥c., or, inverting the expression, ‘If the very power which foe 
wanted presented itself voluntarily, what piece of good fortune could be more 
rare? és tTovs ToAAo’s aperhy— bringing with it in the eyes of 
the world (apud populum) the reputation for courage.’ Such is the force of aperq. 

Cf. with Arn. ii. 45, and with Kriig. iii. 58, Soph. Phil. v. 1420, and kaxia, 

iii. 61. t. épew és is, as Pop. remarks, properly perferre ad, but Tacitus has 

‘ Fama in posteros.’ But is not this renown reaching to posterity ? mpd 

ToAAG@Y xpnudtwy. Cf. Herod. i. 86, thy by eyd waot Tupdvvoict mpoetinnoa 

peydAwy xpnudtwy és Adyous eAGeiv. 6Alyots 54. Whether 8% be 

an intensified form of 5¢, or an abbreviated form of #5n, cf. ch. 1 b, we arrive 

at much the same meaning. In the first place, it indicates that the mind 

pauses and dwells upon some point of contrast with what has gone before: in 

the latter, it indicates that the mind has at last reached a point upon which 

it may pause and dwell. It therefore gives emphasis and intensity td any 

word with which it is combined. moAAo) 54, ‘full many.’ datyos 54, but few 

indeed ! wapaylyvovra:— present themselves before the persons to 

whom they apply. 

(c.) 8? Sywep. Here 5a with an accusative as occasionally, through the 
tnfluence or agency of which. yvduns &maptdvei— he misses, errs 
tn his judgment. ‘A metaphor from archery,’ Bloomf. and T. K. A. But if 
this be true, yvduns is surely the object aimed at, not the instrument for reach- 
ing it; the target, not the arrow, and, therefore, ‘judgment’ should not be 
spoken of as the instrument in operation. It is rather ‘he fails to hit upon a 
right judgment. On this use of yvdun, as ‘ @ right opinion,’ cf. Soph. Ajaa, v. 
163, ToUTwy yuepas mpodiddoxew, 6B Te bpetépy. The posses- 
sive pronoun for the gen. of the personal, and here the objective genitive— 
‘fear of which you are the object,’ so a little below és rhy tuerdpay emixeipnow. 
twoAdeunoelovtas—‘on the “qui vive” for war” Let the junior stud. notice 
these verbs desiderative, formed from the first fut. act., by changing -w into -ew. 
Cf. &radadtesev, i. 98. 45 iii, 84. 13 mapaddceter, iv. 82.2; Eup Bdcerey, viii. 56. 
35 vavpaxhoerev, viii. 79. 3, Pop. They correspond to the Lat. verbs in -urio, 
formed from a supine. mpokaTtarauBdvoyras. This seems to me 
a military metaphor, seizing upon us as an advanced post from which to prose- 
eute their attack against you. Such, at least, is the force of the word, Xen. 
Anab. i. 10. 6, and ch. 57 ¢. Svoty POdoat &udprwoiv—may not 

Sail in both points at once, or, that they may make sure of securing one or other 
of two things, either to damage us, or strengthen themselves. There is some awk- 
wardness owing to the condensed form of the expression. Hermann (de Ellips, 
p- 142) has expanded it, } tod PO@dom huas kaxGea, } Tod opas avrobs BeBard- 
cacba. He compares Soph. Elect. 1320, odx &y dv0iv Hyaprov xt A. Poppo’s 
remark is ‘5voty pendet ex audprwory, et doa: propositum est, quia ad utrum- 
que incisum, } kaxrdoai 1) BeBardoacbat pertinet, atque adjunctum habet infini- 
tivum ut tii. 82. Cf. Matt. § 553,’ 7. e., not miss both points, viz., to secure before- 
hand the damaging, Se. IWviig, takes it as we have done, &udotwois pOdoa Buoiv. 
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Similarly in rpiav rav peylorwr tuuopay, atuvectas } waranlas, 4 duerelas,i. 122, 
the use of the disjunctive conjunction proves that tp:év must also be taken dis- 
junctively, ‘one of these three misfortunes.” There is a similar passage, Dem. 
de Cor. § 166, xwpls dt rovtwy Buoy xpnoluow od Siapaprhoecda. Shilleto, ad 
locum, rightly observes that it was a mistake of the earlier commentators to 
propose the insertion of évds or @arépov, and adds, in an affirmative sentence we 
must say, ‘to fail in one of two things,’ but in a negative, not to fail in both 
things obviously implies to succeed in one or the other. 


CHarTeR XXXIV.—(a.) wadérwoav. ‘This form appears to have been 
archaic, for it is often found in laws, as Demos. 21. 8. 94, and Aisch. i. 12, 35- 
It was not, however, rejected by the Attics, as may be seen from xoAac@htwoar, 
Thue. iii, 39, mapadauBovérwoay, Xen. Cyr. vii. 2, 14, xpivécOwoay, Hell. i. 9, 23, 
and many others. It was avoided by the Trageedians,’ Kriig. enme pe 
wovtat, The nominative is, of course, &ro:xo:, contained in dmoxla. 

(3.) mpoxrAndévres— challenged to decide the matter by law. See ch. 28. 
peTeA Cet v—to follow up—go through with—prosecute, cf. Tiuwplais wetidvTes 
Tous adixobyras, iv.62. Kriig. quotes also ry.wpla meredOciv tobrovs, Auschin. 
i. 12, 35. mapayeobai—led aside from the right path by trickery. 
é€x tot ev@éos. These words seem to be opposed to amdry, so as to signify 
‘ whether they cloke their object under any false pretence, or whether they prefer 
their request directly” So Arnold, after Heilman and Gdller; and Kriig. seems 
to coincide. But I cannot help thinking that this is negatived by the existence 
of re after Seouévois, which surely could not be employed to introduce, as they 
say, an idea antithetical to awdrn ; for, according to every view of re, it intro- 
duces not what is antithetical, but what-is epexegetical to that which goes 
before. I understand it to mean—and not forthwith at once (i. e. without reflec- 
tion) render assistance to them for the asking. Here the last clause deouévors Te 
«.7.A. is epexegetical, as it more fully sets forth the nature and result of the 
amdry mentioned in the first. Had the antithesis, for which Poppo and others 
contend, existed in the words, surely we should have had 8¢, and not re. See 
the notes, ch. 4.4; 25 ¢; iii. 51 d. un broupyety are, says Bl., to 
be taken as a single term, expressing a single idea, as ob @nul, and therefore od 
is not required, as Poppo would insist. For this sense of éx rod eb0éos see Herod. 
ii. 161 (quoted in Bl. note) améornoay ex rijs iWelns, and ili. 127 5 ix. 37. 


CHarTeR XXXV.—(a.) ras Aakedatwoviwy cmrovdds—i. e. the thirty 
years’ truce (cf. i. 115). Remark the objective genitive. ‘Miller (Dorians, i. 
p- 214) says that the defensive treaty with Corcyra engaged in a war with its 
mother country was, according to ancient Greek principles, wholly unlawful and 
anjust’? T.K. A. Miiller says so of the war itself, not of a treaty with those 
engaged in it, which is not precisely the same thing. His idea of the meaning 
of the article referred to is, that ‘states not included in the alliance may join 
whichever side they please, by which means they come within the treaty, and 
the alliance guarantees their safety. But ifa state already at war with another 
state, party to the treaty (@vomovdos) is assisted, a war of this description is like 
one undertaken by the confederacy of the assisting state.’ ™ poket- 
pévns—proffered, lit. put before you for your acceptance Portus tr. presenti. 
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efpntatyap év onovdais. * Forit has been laid down in the treaty, whatso- 
ever Grecian state is not in alliance anywhere may betake itself to either of the 
two leading parties it chooses.’ The language is somewhat elliptical. Pop. ex- 
pands it thus, feiva: éAGeiv map” exelvous, map’ drorépous by eAOeiv. Tay 
aércwv Hris pndamod Evpuaxet—apéonytrat. The verb apéoxerba is 
followed dativo rei, e.g. i. 129, 3; ii. 68, 2, and occurs absolutely dia 7d wh 
epéoxerOa, v. 44; but does not take an infinitive after it. For orovdais sine 
articulo, see ch. 8 a. 

(b.) etptovo1—‘exelude, according to Lobeck’s rule (Ajax, 753), elpyo, 
includo; e%pyw, excludo. T. K.A. has a profound remark. The pupil, as an 
artificial help, may observe that when it signifies to exclude, the breathing is 
turned out, but turned in when it signifies to include. elta. This as 
it stands is either a very singular asyndeton, equal to ‘quid enim,’ what then? 
shall they, &c., which, as Engelman says, is very suitable for the expression of 
indignation, or it is an error for ké7a, or we must, with Kriig., read ef re. In 
this case the re couples the clause to the previous ei. ‘’ Tis hard indeed if these 
shall be permitted, §-c., and if they shall regard it in the light of a wrong,’ gc. 
rlOecGal ri @v ri1—* to place a thing in the category of another.’ 

(c.) obx Bmrws kwAvral. ‘It is generally considered a sufficient account of 
this idiom to say that it resembles the Latin ‘non modo,’ for ‘non modo non.’ 
But this explanation of ‘non modo’ has been shown by Mr. Long and others to 
be incorrect. See Long on Cesar. Bell. Gall. ii. 17, ‘quo non modo intrari, sed 
ne perspici quidem posset.’ The confusion, he says, arises from translating 
“non modo,’ ‘not only,’ whereas it means ‘not so much as,’ and he renders the 
words—‘into which there was not so much as a possibility of entering, nay not 
even of seeing through them.’ The best way of rendering the idiom seems to me 
to be—‘not to speak of the first case.” And similar is the force of odx dmws in 
Greek: 8mws is properly ‘how,’ i. ¢. it is ws in its dependent form, the form 
which wws takes when it depends upon some verb, expressed or understood, and 
therefore obx émws is ‘I say not how,’ &c., and we must translate such phrases 
as the present accordingly. ‘Zo say nothing of hindering them, you will even 
permit,’ Sc., obxX brws Epuyer, GAN ovdE Erpecev—‘ to say nothing of running 
away, he was not even frightened ;’ and similarly without a negative in the 
second clause—obxy 8mas Tovs wodculous erpépavTo of “EAAnves, GAAG Kal Thy 
xdpav éxdnwoar, ‘To say nothing of routing the enemy, they also ravaged their 
territory. See note on the same idiom, iii. 42. wpograBeiv wepidwe- 
o@a:. Krug. rightly calls attention to the distinction between the infinitive 
and participle with these verbs, cf. ii. 18. 3, mepudeiv abrhy tunbetoav. The first 
states the case as a conception, the second as a fact. wwAvbery Tovs 
wiabopdpous. The conjecture picGogoplas is quite unnecessary ; ‘ to put a stop 
to the mercenaries,’ means, of course, ‘to put a stop to levying them, Kriig. 
quotes—oixopOdpov yap kvSpa KwAver yur. Eurip. Stod. 67, 8. Kad? 
Sri by mrecoOAre. ‘Poterant enim modice, poterant clanculum, non aperte 
nec magnis viribus Corcyrais opitulari.”” Haack. Perhaps the words are meant 
to suggest the practicability of some clandestine aid. jhoay. It is not 
easy to sce how Popp. can suppose the imp. capable of meaning, ‘were and still 
continue to be.” Some consider that jay is inexplicable, and conjecture eioly. 
Géll. rather strangely understands it as a sort of short caustic sneer, ‘ erant ? 
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nonne etiamnum sunt?’ a very characteristic version. Kriig., after Kampf, 
says the speaker refers to i. 33, and renders—‘ are as we have seen’—as we have 
said, or, perhaps, ‘were on the hypothesis of our argument.’ Or might the im- 
perfect here resemble the Eng. ‘were,’ for would be? tr. ‘in which case our enemies 
were the same,’ cf. infra, e. 37 c, eéijv abrots for étiv ky abrois. Cf. the Lat. 
erat—‘ Tempus erat dapibus sodales.’ awlaoris—here ‘ the means of 
producing or assuring good faith,’ as in Arist. (Ihet.) it is ‘the means of pro- 
ducing conviction.’ Tovs wetagtdytras. The Corcyreans them- 
selves, as Poppo says. But this does not much help the argument, for damage 
done to them need not affect the Athenians: besides, in this case we should 
have anticipated some word denoting to punish, rather than BAdwa. I suspect 
an error. Engelman explains the argument thus. ‘The capacity of the Spartans 
to punish us for joining you, is the surest guarantee for our remaining faithful to 
your alliance: for if we fall off we are at once at their mercy. This is ingenious, 
and may be correct. Kriig. Isee has conjectured ras peraothoavtas—i. e. “you 


of you reject us.’ kal vaurTinhs «.7.A. Notice the collocation of the 
article, equivalent to 4 tupuaxia, } d{5ora, vavrixh obca—didouévn vavTixi is, of 
course, ‘ being proffered in the shape of a naval one. éav... Exe. 


These infinitives are governed by d:apépes understood, Haack ; by évupéper, con- 
tained in ox duola 4 dAAoTplwors, which is equivalent to odx dpuolws Evupepel, 
Arn.; by «parioréy éoti, latent in wddiora ev, Kriig. Burgess supposes de? 
has fallen out before «i. 


CuaPTEeR XXXVI.—(a@.) yudrw 7d pév Bedids abrod. Most annotators 
explain this passage, but there is no real difficulty. ‘Let him understand that 
this cautious fear of his, if backed by such strength as would accrue from our 
alliance, is more likely to alarm the enemy ; while his confidence in his security 
as a faithful observer of the treaty, if he refuse to accept our alliance, being 
powerless against his enemies in force is less likely to inspire them with alarm,’ 
7d dedibs is exactly equivalent to our participial substantive, and is therefore 
well rendered by A., ‘his being afraid.’ Ct. 7d dpyiCduevor, ii. 59.23 Td Oupov- 
pevoy, vii. 68.1. The gist of the passage lies in the fact that poBjoov is made 
the predicate of rd deb:ds, a piece of fulse taste into which the fondness of Thue. 
for antithesis betrayed him. It would have been more worthy of the Sophists, 
as Kriig. seems to suggest. This passage has been judiciously selected by Dr. 
Donaldson to exhibit the difference between the use of the participle as an 
Svoua and as a pijua. ‘tuppepovra, meiOduevos, Exov, poBjaov, Sefauevov, bv, 
icxtovras, and écduevoy, are all predicates, the two futures being equivalent to 
infinitive moods of the same tense, while 7d ded:ds and +d Oapaody are subjects, 
or equivalent to noun substantives:’ Though Dr. Donaldson’s nomenclature, 
so far as regards the terms in which he expresses predication, is open to some 
question, few things will better repay the labour of the younger student than 
a careful perusal of New Cratylus, § 300—306. Sve note, ch. 49 d. 
adeécrepov. The active meaning of this, too, Kriig. ascribes to its antithetical 
position. I certainly remember no similar instance, except that which he quotes, 
adets Séos SeBiévai, Plato, Symp. 198 A. 

(b.) BovAevdépevos. We must of course supply yrdro. bcov od 
rapévra—‘all but present.’ So in Latin, ‘tantum non.’ Kriig. quotes ii. 94. 15 
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iv. 69. 3, Vv. 59. 5, viii. 26. 1. meTa& peylatwyv Katpav—‘is made a 
Sriend of, or an enemy in conjunction with the greatest opportunities’—i.e. the 
greatest opportunities for good or evil are involved in your decision to accept or 
reject us. 

(c.) tis "Iradlas...mapdwaAov ketrat, The first is the objective 
genitive, depending upon wapdrAov. With respect to mapdmaov itself, cf. Shep- 
pard’s Theophrastus, ch. iii. note on Gedrpov. ‘Analysis shows that the genitive 
expresses the antecedent notion from which any other notion may be conceived 
to flow; that this antecedent notion may have reference, as to several other 
things, so to locality or position; that adverbs and adjectives conveying such a 
notion take a genitive of that from which the notion arises—in reference to 
which, that is to say, they do denote position or locality.’ The note proceeds to 
examine Thue. iii. g2 (which see), i. 26; Herod. vi. 116; Gdip. Tyr. v. 345; 
Heraclide v. 214, &c. Cf. note on dpxijs d:axetr Gar, i. 75. But see also Donald- 
son, 453 (bb). N.B. We have the compound, not the simple rAois, as the Greeks 
seldom ventured upon anything but coasting voyages. Td évbérde, se. 
vautindv—‘ to convoy our marine in this part of the world to those regions ;’ as 
Tapaméumev, ‘to convoy,’ is said of one who assists another in reaching his desti- 
nation, so here it is metaphorically applied to a port which materially assists ves- 
sels in the prosecution of their voyage. Bpaxurdry. Kriig. translates, ‘By 
the following very brief summary which embraces the whole and every particular, 
you may learn not to give us up to our enemy ;’ and this seems to give the force 
of the collocation. tots E¥uTact K.7.A. is in apposition to Bpaxutdry. 

(d.) tpla wév Svra. *Repete mente &v udOorre s. uddere,’ Pop., who sub- 
joins, ‘sed ne participium obstet non discendi verum reputandi notione.’? Yet 
even then there is something extremely unnatural in the language. I have re- 
garded it as an instance of the nominativus pendens—‘ there being but three 
navies,’ then place no full stop (as Pop.) at Kopwéiwy; and read rovtwy 5¢—if I 
say of these, &c. Kriig. supposes that the construction becomes ‘ anakoluthisch’ 
from bringing the uv and 3 into stronger contrast—or would read KopiOlwy 
ad ravbe ef... 7d Suo: as in fractions, we have the article, for any given part 
becomes definite. mwreloot vaval rats jue épars—‘ with your fleet 
more by ours’—i.e. ‘increased in number by the amount of vessels which we 
bring.’ I suppose Kriig. prefers this, for he explains it in his note as the dif- 
ferential dative like roAAg and éAlye, and quotes rots Towtrors Kaxots mAElwo 
kaprobra, Plat. Rep. 579 Cc. In his text, however (first edition), he printed 
suerépas, which I cannot help thinking the true reading—‘ with your navy, 
which will then be more numerous than theirs ;’ or reading fuer épais— with our 
united navy, which,’ &e. 


Cuaprer XXXVIL—(a.) tva dogaréorepoy mpoedqre— that you may . 
be more certainly acquainted beforehand,’ Ayn.; rather, ‘more securely,’ for 
aoparéaorepor refers to security against making a slip, or being tripped up, and 
aopareay, St. Luc. i. 4, has a cognate sense. &biwowv,—xpelav. In 
the first, the idea of the right, or worthiness of those who ask to receive their 
request, is prominent. Hence it nearly is ‘claim.’ In the second, the promi- 
nent notion is necessity, it is accordingly ‘want. Hy &rAoylatws 
amrdbaoncde— not reject them without having a reason to give for it’ I cannot 
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accept T. K. A.’s note, ‘ uh dAoylorws are to be taken together = non inconsulte,’ 
ef, ch. 21 a. 

(3.) daot &é Kriig. reads 8%, I suppose because what follows is not a 
statement in any way contrasted with the preceding. béfacbai— 
‘asa preterite, T. K. A, But I do not suppose Thuc. would have used the 
same word in a future and preterite sense within a few lines. Both have the 
same genuine aorist sense, and refer to the general principle of receiving alliance 
at all. See Appendix. éml caroupyla— for knavery,’ ‘ mal-prac- 
wees.’ Cf. i. 102. ém) denoting the object, 7. e. motive of an action, need not 
have called for much elucidation. tEvupaxov—because the fewer to 
share, the more booty to divide. obdé udprupa. *‘ Lege otre, 
Dobree. ‘This is, I think, a true correction, and greatly improves the sense of 
the passage,’ Arn. I must venture to differ. Arn. did not soe that ob88 is, ‘ and 
so not, and consequently not a witness either. This at least is, I think, the mean- 
ing, though the editors appear to overlook it. otre mapakadroivres 
aigxtvecbai—not to be put to the blush by having to call others in—i. e. such 
as would become witnesses of their knavery. It would be scarce worth while to 
notice this, had not some (Pop.) supposed that Thuc. meant, ‘to have to blush 
Sor the rejection of their application ;? to which Owen and T. K. A. seem to in- 
cline. abtdpkyn Odor Ketmevn—‘ their city, lying in an independent 
(4. e. requiring nothing from others) position, gives them the opportunity of being 
rather judges in their own case of the damage they may have done to any one, 
than that judges should be (as elsewhere) appointed by mutual agreement.’ Or 
we may make it wapéxet adrovs yiyverOa: Sixagrds, waAAov ) Kata EvvOhKas by 
éyévovro, instead of having d:xacrds understood as the subject of yfyverda. In 
this case, xaT& ZvyO}xas will mean, judges, more than could have been the case 
had they joined a league, according to the terms of such league. Thad always in- 
clined to this interpretation, and now see that Kriig. approves of it. Another 
is adopted by Kampf, which was indeed given by Gdll. in his first ed., 7. e. xara 
tvvOjuas ylyvecOo: are taken in close connexion, makes them rather judges, &c. 


than makes them enter into the confederation. 51a 7d K.7.A.— Because, 
with less going forth than all other men, they more than all others receive the rest 
of the world into their harbour, putting in of ity (or when compelled to put 





in) from stress of weather. The force of the various participles (sine articulo) 
is here very delicate, and may easily be wrongly given. 

_ (¢.) kav todT@ «.7.A. Several MSS. read kat todro, which also makes 
good sense. But perhaps the other reading comes to the same thing—and 
herein have they put forward their specious abstinence—i. e. and herein consists 
their specious abstinence from alliance which they put forward as their defence, 
not namely (2. e. it is this) that they may not be compelled to join others in injus- 
tice, but that they may commit injustice all by themselves, and that wherein they 
get the mastery they may openly employ violence, and where they escape detection 
they may secretly take advantage, and in the event of appropriating anything may 
not be put to the blush, sc. as there would be no allies to witness the fact, cf. 
supra. I have used the words ‘openly’ and ‘secretly,’ because I believe the 
form of the expression impliesthem. 7d ebmperts &omovbov is like 7d avOpdmeiov 
kounabes, v. 68, and 7d Edvnbes Hovxor, vi. 34. Pop. ox Wa «.7.A. the form 
of expression is compressed, and this clause is to be taken in close connexion 
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with &omovSoy as its explanation—éy g, and of exactly answer to each other, 
and are another illustration of the fact that where the Greeks can alter the form 


of the second expression, they will, cf. ch. 16 a. aAnmrdéTepoi— 
‘less within the power of others, A. But qy. ‘grasp.’ éfiv—cf. supra, 
c. 35 A. 

Cuarrer XXXVIII.—(a.) apeor aoi— have stood aloof from all connexion 
with us,’ scarcely ‘have revolted, as D. See i. 25. 51a mavtds— 
‘from first to last’ Kriig. has, ‘ not in this case only,’ which seems the real 
ineaning. éxwenpbeinoav. Kriig. remarks that this and similar 
forms occur frequently in Xenophon, sometimes in the orators, never in the 
dramatists. OavudCerdai—here, like the Latin ‘ mirari,’ ‘ to be treated 


with respect? On this and similar uses of the word, see note, Sheppard’s 
Theophrastus, p. 72. ‘Amid the various colonies planted from Corinth along 
the coast of Epirus, the greater number acknowledged on her part an hegemony 
or supremacy. What extent of real power and interference this acknowledg- 
ment implied, in addition to the honorary dignity, we are not in a condition to 
say.’ Grote, vol. vi. p. 67. 

(0.) 088 emiotpatevouev exmpemas x.7.A. On this much has been 
written, more especially as there is abundant MSS. authority for émuorparedomer 
and edmperas. If the words stand, I apprehend their meaning is, nor is it un- 
becoming in us to attack them (as otherwise it would have been), seeing that it 
is in no ordinary sort of way that we are being wronged. If our attacking them 
is extraordinary, it is because our provocation has been extraordinary too. But 
Thue. has said this somewhat awkwardly. We do not assail them unbecomingly 
(i. e. unbecoming, as we admit it under ordinary circumstances to be) without 
also being in the act of suffering extraordinary wrong from them. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, of course, a mother city fosters and protects its colony. 
Peile, who prefers the opt. émiarpatevomev, does not differ much in the general 
sense. ‘The opt.,’ he says, ‘naturally follows ob« ép0as am., and, like it, follows 
SyAov bri, and that we should not now be invading them, a thing that ought not 
to be, were we not also, Jc.’ Arnold’s version, ‘without having received, &c.,’ 
would require 75icnuévor. Pop. simply has éxmperds ut plerumque valet ‘ in- 
signiter.’ Kriig. more accurately, ‘nicht auf so ausserordentliche Weise, We 
attack them not in so extraordinary a way without, §c., explaining ‘ extra- 
ordinary’ in so far as it was o war carried on by a mother against a colony. 
Stephens prefers edmperas, supposing it equivalent to evrpoodrws, ‘with a good 
Sace, éEovola wAovrTov is well explained by Bl., The power, or 
licence of wealth,—i. c. which enables men to gratify their appetites and passions. 
Tacit. Agric., ‘ex paternd fortund tantam licentiam usurpante.’ 


CraptER XXXIX.—(a.) fv. This is obviously a case where the relative 
is to be resolved into a demonstrative and conjunction—e. g. dAAd tabryv. It 
is governed by mpoxadotpevov. Arn. quotes ii. 72, 73, 74, mpoxadcira, though 
this is perhaps, as G. objects, not precisely the same thing as the construction 
with a noun. Kriig. more appropriately, tas omovdds mpoxadodvra, Equit. v. 
796. ‘The student will do well to observe that rv appertains to mpoxadoduevoy, 
and that the other participles ‘sine articulo’ are, as usual, only accessories 
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as conditions to the predication,—‘ the man who from a ground of vantage and 
security challenges you to this. Aéyerv ti—‘to say something to the 
purpose, is the exact opposite to obdty Adyers, ‘you talk absurdity.’ toy 
és toov... Kkadtordyra, It is a question whether ‘the equality between 
deeds and words,’ or ‘the equality between the persons themselves and their 
opponents’ be meant. I incline to the former, from the fact that Thue. is so 
partial to this particular antithesis. Pop. considers that the introduction of 
Suoiws is a sufficient argument against this view. But may it not be the sort 
of pleonasm not unusual in such familiar phrases? ‘Their acts all the same as 
their words,’ because it was the acts more particularly that the speaker had in 
his thoughts, and meant to say should correspond to (éuoia evar) the words. 
Every one laughs at the negro’s saying, ‘Cassar and Pompey are very like, but 
specially Pompey,’ yet there is a meaning at the bottom of it. The second re- 
calls the first to recollection more than vice versd. Siaywriler bar 
Here again it is doubted whether a contest at law, or one by arms is meant. 
Pop. decides in favour of the latter, and with reason, since it seems to be ex- 
plained by od mply oAtopkeiv. 

(8.) mply with the infinitive is usually employed in affirmations; it does, 
however, occur in negations with the usage of a preposition, Thue. i. 68; ii. 5; 
vii. so; Kriig. The difference between mply moAsopxety and mply émoAtopkody 
7d xwplov, concerning which usages some discussion has taken place, appears 
to me simply the difference between a general, or generic statement, and a 
special one respecting a fact. The first is, before besieging the place, before pro- 
ceeding to such an act as besieging the place; the second, before they besieged the 
place, before they did this definite act of besieging the place. This principle is, 
I believe, correct, and of wider application, cf. mply éoBaivery, said of that which 
never became a fact, ii. 67. diapdpous dyras is connected of course 
with ogas, but Kriig. considers that od S:apdpous agreeing with juas would be 
much more appropriate. 

(c.) téTe tpogrévai— then to come for alliance. It is said that reference 
is made to the revolt of Samos, but the whole may be general and indefinite. 
amovyevdpevor— having had no part in their delinquencies.’ Kriig. quotes 
aroylyverOu THs uadxns, Herod. ix. 69. eyeAnpatoy x7.A. Even 
Bloomf. has in his last edition given up the authenticity of these words. We 
may suppose them to have crept in from a summary of the arguments attached 
in the margin, or to be, as Ar. suggests, a quotation from some other author 
appended by the copyist in the way of illustration. Their antiquity is proved 
by the imitation cited from Dio Cassius, xli. 30. It is difficult to make anything 
of uéver, which probably is corrupt. Kriig. connects éuerdxws with obrw—so 
innocent. If the whole have any meaning, it must run thus,—mdAat S€ k.7.A, 
No, but not without having long ago made you partners in their power, ought 
they now to make you partners inits results ; whereas, if their - faults (the matters 
laid to their charge) are the only things in which you had no share, then (otrw) 
ought you not to share in the consequences. On kowdoarras, see Elms. ad Med, 
Vv. 793. ‘Kowaoar et xowdoacOce diversa sunt, illud rem aliquam cum aliis com- 
municare, hoc, rei alicujus particeps fieri significat.’ He does not add, as he 
might have done, that this difference fiows directly from the nature of the 
middle voice, anid may be illustrated by numberless other cases. Mr. Riddle 
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(Terminalia ii.) interprets udvwr apart from the consequences, the offences sim- 
ply, and quotes Soph. E7. 153, oro: col povve, réxvov, Uxos épdvn Bporavy, and 
Antig. 308, obx iuiv’Aldns wodvos apeécet. 


CHarrtEer XL.—(a.) épx dpe ba—‘ we come’=* we are come,’ by the rhetorical 
use of the present. T.K.A. But it seems to me there is a difference between 
fixouev and épxdueo, and that the latter means ‘ you see us now coming forward.’ 
Such a scholar as Dr. Bloomfield ought not to write in so loose a style as he 
does here. ‘ épxdueOa, present for precterite, as often in Hxw, since, as every 
one knows, it is because jjxw is derived from a preterite, that it contains a 
preterite notion, or the notion of a completed action, jxw implying the result of 
a previous coming.’ 

(4.) ei efpnras, like ‘si’ with the indicative, assumes the hypothesis, if, as 
must be admitted, it is specified. BobAerat is employed rather than 
dy BovAnrat, owing to that tendency towards vivacity of narrative in the Greek 
writers which induces them to employ the exact words of the persons or docu- 
ment to which they refer. See 51 a. GAN doris ph... avr 
elphyns wothoet. The difficulties which have been felt about this passage 
will best be understood from the remarks of Peile and Arnold which follow. 
The first says, I agree with Baver in thinking that the former yu} is to be taken, 
not with dmocrep&y, as most commentators have supposed, but with defra:, and 
that not merely on account of the doris uh more: that follows, but because, in 
fact, it cannot be taken otherwise; since in the absolute predication, or in 
Matthix’s words, the definite denial, of not fraudulently withdrawing himself 
from another, ov« and not u7) would be required. “Oor:s us) implying ‘in every 
case that a man shall not,’ virtually expresses an excepted case; and it is thus 
that I understand the passage. ‘ The agreement does not extend to those who go 
to the prejudice of one of the parties, but is to be understood with this proviso 
always, that aman is not fraudulently to separate himself from another, and so 
require protection, provided also that to those who receive him, he shall not, ifthey 
are wise, occasion war in place of peace. To this I should be inclined to reply 
that doris yr) drocrepGy is not a case of ‘absolute predication,’ or ‘ definite 
denial ;’ it suggests an hypothetical case, and does not describe a definite indi- 
vidual. It means ‘in the case of a man being found to do so,’ and being in fact 
equivalent to ef tis wh, is therefore properly followed by yx) and not ok. Mat- 
thie’s idea is, that where the relative refers to a definite person of whom some- 
thing definite is denied, we have ovis od, but when to indefinite persons con- 
ceived of collectively by the mind, where it may be in fact rendered by siquis, 
Boris wr) is required, cf. ch. 118. This is equivalent to the explanation above 
given, and therefore forms no impediment to the more obvious way of taking the 
passage. The treaty is framed, not for the benefit of those who betake themselves 
to an alliance for the damage of others; but for such as, without depriving others 
of the benefit of their aid, are in want of security; and for such as will not turn 
peace into war to those who receive them, if they behave themselves, or assuming 
that they act with discretion (cf. supra ef efpntat) sc. of defduevor. This somewhat 
strange sense of dmroorepay aitdy &Adov is amply supported by Kriiger’s refer- 
ences, voul(wr drdoa bmiobev rorhoato evn wdvra dmoorephoew Bacidéws, Ken. 
Hell. iv. i, 41. pvdarchv Xeppovqcov rijs wéAcws droorepeiv, Dem. xxiii. 3. I 
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have ventured to give a version which seems to make ef cw@povoiat intelligible. 
Arnold, however (as I have hinted), Dale, and others, cannot understand it, as 
it occurs. ‘There is a confusion in the expression, and the words ef cwppovoitor 
have really nothing to do with the sentence as it is actually expressed, which 
is suggested, as it were parenthetically, to the writer’s mind, but which he did 
not set down in words. If written at length, it would thus run:—‘ The benefit 
of the treaty was intended for such only as should not involve those, who receive 
them, in war, as, if you are wise, you will take care that these men do not involve 
you. A. Kriig., following the German translator, says, ei cwppovotcr belongs 
to what follows. 

(c.) duiverOat rovrovs. Kriig. makes judas sub. the subject of the verb, 

and tovrous object, ‘punish these, not without involving you.’ Popp. and others 
make rodrovs the subject, and autver@a the passive infin., which is more ob- 
vious, though the passive occurs less often than the med. voice. 
Sikarol y éord See Jelf, § 677. uév ye. Kriig. says, apparently 
for weév ydp, as ye at any rate generally stands to attract attention to some par- 
ticular which illustrates or confirms what has gone before. T.K. A. quotes a 
good remark of Buttmann’s on the distinction between the two phrases. ‘Cum 
quis uno argumento vel exemplo aliquid probat, potest hoc ut sufficiens adferre ; 
quod fit particuld yép; potest etiam significare plura quidem posse desiderari, 
sed hoc unum satis grave esse, quod fit addito ye, “certe,” “saltem,’’? Midias, 
p. 46. a@varwxy is the holding back of the hand, and not striking, 
hence it meang a mere temporary truce. Kriig. remarks that except in Thuc. 
it is rare in Attic prose. For d:¢, ‘in a state of,’ see Jelf, § 627. 1.3, b. Arn. 
thus states the rationale of the matter—‘ 6:4 denotes the circumstances accom- 
panying the action or situation spoken of ; or, more generally, whatever is inter- 
posed between the beginning or end of an action.” To me it seems that as 
physically 5:2 would denote the course of the diameter of any spherical body ; 
so metaphysically it denotes what is as it were central to certain surrounding 
circumstances, which, so to speak, envelope it. So Arn.’s examples. 8! dyAov 
elvai—‘to be enveloped by confusion;’ 5? dopadrclas—‘to be enveloped in 
security ;’ 5” %x@pas -yevérGai— to get into the middle of a quarrel ;’ and simi- 
larly, 5: pans epxecOas, ii, 11. 2, and cf. omnino, ch. 42 ¢, 5:4 Kivddvwv. See 
note 17 a. 

(d.) ei xph abrots dpdverv—‘on the question whether it be expedient to 
aid them. See supra, note on BotAera, ch. 27 a, and 40 b. pavetras 
yip & «rr. 6 There will be found quite as many among your allies who will 
come over tous. Jelf, § 817, 4. abréy tTiva—every man for himself, 
whoever he may be, cf. iv. 62 b; i. 43; and vi. 77. Toy vénov—yot 
will be laying down your law against your own selves, &c. én in this sense, as 
in Dem. 52, 1, é¢” duiv abtots recbe Td 20s TodTO KaTecKevaxdres (quoted by 
Kriig.) is the exact opposite to mpés, cum genitivo, mpbs ray éxdvrwy boiBe Thy 
véuov rléns. Eurip. Ale. ‘It seemed established as practical international law, 
that neither of these two great aggregate bodies should intermeddle with the 
other, and that each should restrain or punish its own disobedient members.’ 
Grote, vol. vi. p. 66. 


CrapTen XLI.—(a.) Ackardpata—‘pleas of justice.’ See Sheppard’s 
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Theophrastus, p. 199, note upon &s woAAG mapadeAormeTt THY Bixalwy—haring 
omitted many of the pleas which he might have urged. Kriig. quotes v.97; vi. 
79, 80, and other authors. The idea expressed by the words is evidently meant 
to be contrasted with atlwow xdpiros, which might be rendered—‘ a claim upon 
your gratitude.’ mwpds buas—‘to urge in your presence” 

Gor éwixpyioGat. The meaning of this word has been disputed. The only 
passage with which a comparison has been made is Av 5¢ yur) xdun, al emcxped- 
pevat wdAtora, yuvaikes Tada Toiot dvopdot motedo1, Her. iii. g9, where the word 
refers to familiar intercourse. We may, therefore, understand it here to imply, 
‘nor on the other hand friends, so as to be on avery familiar footing with you,’ 
and this seems to me established by the sense of ‘mutuality,’ ‘interchange,’ 
which has been proved to attach to éx! in composition. See note on émpayta, 
ch. 44. Others have seen in the énf, the idea of ‘over and above ;? consequently 
émtxpjoGa is with them ‘ abuti—to make an unfair use of you.’ 

(b.) ve@v yap «.7.A. For the history see Herod. vi. 89. brép 
—' Before, an uncommon usage. Kriig. It is ‘beyond’ in reference to time, 
taking the present as a stand-point—‘in times lying beyond the Persian inva- 
sion.” Kriig. prints it as a gloss. ampos Toy Aiyityynt@v wérEpor. 
See Herod. v. 85. émixpdtnoiv. A Thucydidean word. Cf. 
Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 351. That the Corinthian fleet had really no right to 
arrogate the result to themselves, is remarked by Miiller, Zginetica, p. 117. 
Kriig. The American editor translates this word in a special note, ‘ victory,’ 
which is only worth observing, as it encourages « sort of inaccuracy to which 
the junior student is too prone. It is of course, as may be seen from its termi- 
nation, the means of getting the better of, Se. 

(c.) dweplomro: apd Td vinav—‘ regardless of everything in comparison 
with victory,’ i.e. all other things when placed beside victory seem as nought. 
This would be perhaps unnecessary to notice, had not Arn. translated it—‘for 
the sake of conquering, and Bl. pre, or propter, for the sake of. Kriig. quotes 
Tov Kwdvvou kaTeppdynce mapa Td aicxpdy Tt bwoueivar. Plato, Apol. p. 28. 
tv wal mpdrepov exOpds 7—*‘ even supposing him to be formerly an enemy. 
Kriig. ingeniously remarks that apérepoy gives to 7 the force of a preterite 
G6ll. compares the German ‘ von jeher’—from an earlier period. Ta 
oiketa K.7.A.—They dispose, or manage, worse, even their own affairs owing to 
the excitement of the moment, i.e. the excitement naturally engendered by strife 
with an enemy. D. has, less rightly I think—‘for the sake of their animosity 
at the moment’ See vii. 70; iii. 82; v. 32. 


CuapteR XLII—(a.) dv évOuun@évres. This verb (Kriig. remarks) 
again governs the genitive, vi. 60, 1, whereas the accus. most generally follows 
it. The latter case denotes that the action of the verb simply operates upon its 
object, as is the case with any other transitive; in the former it is equivalent 
to gpovri cei, d.e. with the accus. it is te ‘consider,’ with the genitive to ‘ con- 
sider about’ a thing. vedrepds ris, T. K. A. explains as equal to 
ef tls eats vebrepos—‘ each younger man ;’ rather say, and in the case of any 
one that is younger, let him deem. &&1ovTw—attracted in number to 
the nearest nominative. autveorbai— to requite,’ here in a good 
sense, Cf. iv. 63,2. Arn. and others explain the word at length, but there is 
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no peculiarity which does not directly follow from the nature of the mid. voice, 
which the student should elaborate for himself. el woAcuhaEL— 
‘in case he shall go to war ;’ the most simple and naked form of stating the 
hypothesis; 4v woAeuhon, ‘in the event of his going to war,’ seems to me to be 
used, when reference is more particularly intended to the course of action then 
to be pursued. See the remarks on ch. 120 ¢. 

(8.) 16 Te yap Euppépov ev G x.7.A. For expediency most follows upon 
that course of conduct wherein a man makes fewest mistakes ; or perhaps we 
should say, ‘ commits the fewest errors ;’ for Kriig. is apparently right in saying, 
‘moralisch, am wenigsten fehlt.’ 7d wéAdAov. Not, I think, here, 
‘the future of the war’—i. e. the nature of its contingencies, though this might 
be easily supported; but, the ‘coming of the war ’—i. e. whether it will come or 


no. pavepav #5 .7.A. This is of course in strong antithesis 
to év apave? xettar— which is already before your eyes, and not a matter of the 
Suture at all? bperetrv—to take a little away from—i, e. in some 


degree do away with. For the history, cf. i. 103. 

(c.) katpdv Exovga—cl. trxuv éxov, c. 36 a, ‘when possessing the quality of 

opportuneness’—i. e. when seasonably timed—coming in season. 7d 
yap wh &dinety. For to abstain from injuring one’s equals is a safer source of 
power, than to be so excited by the prospect of immediate advantage, as to grasp 
at aggrandizement surrounded by perils. This I believe to be the general mean- 
ing of the words. TG abtina pavepg—‘ the advantage immediately 
before your eyes’—i. e. that of adding the Corcyrean marine to your own. 
Bid eevidvav Td wWAoy Exeiv—is the taking more than our rights amidst 
dangers. +d WA. éxew is opposed to the equally abstract notion, 7d wh dducciv. 
T cannot understand why T. K. A. should declare ‘the article is used because a 
particular unfair advantage is meant.’ This is not true, and if it were, could 
the article be absent had the advantage not been particular? 81a «wvddvwy 
1’. K. A. explains by ‘through,’ é.e. ‘with dangers.’ But see supra, c. 40 b; it 
meaus such a taking, or possession, would be ‘enveloped by dangers.’ 


CuaptTer XLIII.—(a.) repimentwndres—having fallen into the circum 
stances under which we ourselves at Lacedemon proclaimed the principle, that 
every man should have the chastising of his own allies—ois is governed by the 
participle: I do not think that Kriig.’s proposition év ofs is necessary. 

(b.) todrov éxeivoy K.7.A. exeivov is of course the predicate: ‘this is 
that opportunity ’—i. e. the sort of opportunity which people recognize to be the 
one in which, &c. The Aristophanic rodr’ éxetvo will at once occur to the reader 
as parallel. totadra 5é, For the corresponding jév, see the close 
of the Corcyraw speech. 


Cuaprer XLIV.—(a.) kal dfs. ‘Etiam bis advocaté convocatione,’ indi- 
cating, I suppose, something remarkable, though the same thing occurred iii. 36. 
vii wev mporépa. It seems to be doubted whether these words agree with 
uépa or éxAnolg. The former being more familiar, is perhaps more probable ; 
but it is of littl importance. peréyyvwoav—used rather ‘sensu 
pregnanti,’ since the meaning is, ‘ so altered their purpose as not to make ;? or, as 
we say, ‘changed their minds not to make ;’ equivalent, therefore, to perayvdyres 
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éyvwoay. Cf. petrayvavar ta mpodedoypéva, iil. 40. ogistv must 
be connected with tvumdciy, for although Matthiz supposed it to be governud 
by é«éAevor, all the later grammarians (Rost, &c.) contend that cercvw ce moreiv 
is the only legitimate construction. tuppaxla—emipaxla That 
these words were not, in common parlance, very positively opposed, seems 
plain from the use of the first in the more special meaning of the second, v. 27, 
vi. 19; and, as Pop. observes, tdzuaxos for érixoupos, c. 53, iii 7o. It seems 
evident that émayfa is a defensive compact, implying the obligation to aid an 
ally if invaded: tuzmaxia therefore, when opposed to it, must stand for ‘ offen- 
sive alliance.’ But the truth is, that the latter became a sort of kowdv dvopua, 
and was used generically for any alliance. Dr. Donaldson, New Cratylus, § 174, 
observes that the force of ém) in composition, where it denotes ‘mutuality,’ 
‘interchange,’ ‘the running of one thing into another,’ has not been sufficiently 
noticed by Greek scholars. In this way, émmaxla would mean ‘an alliance for 
mutual defence.’ He amply illustrates this meaning of the preposition by other 
citations. The student should consult the section. Cf. ch. 41, émixpjc8ai, and 
vill. 85, émauporepi(ovra. Sore Tovs avtovs «.7.A. Pop. remarks 
that this formula passed into Latin usage; at least he quotes ‘eosdem amicos 
atque inimicos (alibi hostes) habere.’ Livy, xxix. 23, xxxv. 50, xxxvil.a. Cf. 
also iii. 75, iii. 10. 

(8.) nal &s—of course for oftws, ‘even thus;’ i.e. even though they were 
to reject the proffered alliance. tvyxpovety GAAHAots—to wear 
each other out by mutual attrition, or conflict, as we say. Kriig. quotes ‘bello 
collidere,’ Hor. Zp. 1. ii. 7, and Pop. Isoc. Pan. c. 37; Dem. de Cor. § 19. 
Tva &oOeverrépots ovorv— that they might find the Corinthians and the 
other naval powers more weak when they went to war with them, should any such 
necessity arise. The dat. are governed by xa@ior@vrat, and are in the predicate. 


Cuaprer XLV.—(a.) 5é«a vais. Probably quite enough for the purpose, 
as Kriig. observes. It is not easy to see why Pericles should be suspected of 
lukewarmness in the cause, as Bloom. (ed. prior) suggests. The story told by 
Plutarch (Perici. c. 29), that he meant to show contempt for the Corinthians 
by the smallness of the number, implies an unmeaning act of impolicy, absurd 


in so far-seeing a statesman. Aaxedaimévios. Cimon, it seems, 
had six sons, to three of whom he gave the names of the nations for whom he 
acted as Proxenus, 7. e. AakeSaiudvios, ‘HAetos, and @érTaAdos. Acdripos 


the father, as Popp. supposes, of Strombichides, mentioned in the 8th book. 

trav éxelvwy rt xwplwy. Bloomf. explains és 7: Tov xwplwv éxelvwy, ‘to any 
of their places,’ and remarks that such a separation of the article from its noun 
by the governing word, or by another, though found ‘chief#y ip Ionic writers, is 
not unknown in Attic Greek, as i. 106, és tod xwploy iSidrov. But in this case 
tov stands for rfvos, and the instances are not parallel, With Kriig., I doubt 
the admissibility of such a collocation in Thuc., and with him would read xwplov 
—some place among the number of those belonging to them. It is impossible to 
see what T. K. A. means by declaring that Kriig. would read és r&v éxeivov Tt 
xeplwy. The Schol. says Epidamnus is hinted at. ofr w— in this case. 


CuapTer XI:VI.- (.) tpooduitav—‘ drew near. tort. 83 
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Aimhy «7A. A full discussion of the geographical difficulties here involved 
would require too much space. The student may consult Bloomf., who has in- 
corporated Col. Leake’s valuable observations. The principal points made out* 
seem to be, that Amy is a predicate, there is a harbour,—i.e.a port called 
Cheimerium, as well as the promontory; that it is the object of the writer to 
point out the locality of Cheimerium, though he does it awkwardly; that dy 
évrds means morapay, zt. e. the rivers; that Cheimerium is Cape Varlam; but 
that the Port Cheimerium is not, as was once thought, to be found in the Port 
of Parga, but in the ruins discovered by Colonel Leake on the other side of the 
promontory. Bloomf. translation best explains the passage :—‘ Now there is a 
port, and above it, removed from the sea, is a city called Ephyra, situated in 
the Eleatis of Thesprotia, alongside of which the Acherusian Lake disem- 
bogues into the gulf, a lake deriving its name from the river Acheron, which 
after running through Thesprotia, has its outlet into it, The river also’—I 
suppose Thyamis, though Bl. omits the word—‘ runs to seaward in a parallel 
direction, dividing Thesprotia and Cestrine, between which rivers the promontory 
Cheimerium juts out.’ *Eduvpy. This Ionic form instead of E¢vpa 
is given in most texts, because the reading in the MSS. is ’Egipn, and in one 
"Epipy. It appears that the grammarians declare this to be a word which 
always retained the Ionic form. But since Strabo, Steph. Byzant., and others 
employ ’Epipa, Popp. strongly suspects the reading The ’Etpy of Homer is 
of course Corinth, and Thuc. would not have borrowed the form from his 
writings to apply it to this town. éferot. Kriig. prints étiqar 
because of ii. 102, and iv. 103, but he admits that the best MSS. have éfe:ou. 

av éxei—raises itself up, iv. 53, 33 vii. 34, 2. Kriig. Cf. Hermann on Soph. 
Cdip. Col. 674. 


CuaPtER XLVII.—(a.) ZdBora—' The swine pastures ;’ now St. Nicold 
di Sivota. According to Leake, they lie five or six miles S. of the mouth of the 
Thyamis. 

(b.) Zaxvv@fwy. This seems at variance with what is said of the Corcy- 
rans, c. 31. We must therefore suppose that they had made an application at 
the same time as they sent an embassy to Athens, and were successful. Sve 
Pop. in his larger edition. éy TH Amwelpw—i. e. the mainland close by 
the Sybota. 7H jrelpw= 7H Kata Képrupay jrelpy, for in the time of Thucydides 
the word was not yet a proper name, Pop. See notes on iii. §4. The Chaonians 
are principally the barbarians meant. 


CuapterR XLVIII.—(a.) tpidv jcpov otrla— provisions for three days.’ 
Kriig. compares ii. 23; iii. 13 vi. 34; and Xen. Hell. v. 3.21. This sufficiently 
proves how little the ancient triremes were calculated for anything like a long 
voyage. &s én) vavpaxtlay. We have the dative, iii. 4, vi. 34, 
but this is a case where small reliance can be placed upon MSS. The 4s, in 
cases like this, seems to me to indicate adherence to a common practice, drew 
up as ships are wont to do when going into action, or, at any rate, that the act 
described by the verb is compared with, and referred to a similar class of acts; 
even &s és TesslSas BovAdpevos orpateverbat, Xen. Anab. i. 1, 11, means ‘such 
an expedition as would be organized against the Pisidians.’ TT. K, A. explains 
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thus: ‘és does not perceptibly weaken the certainty of their determination = 

with the purpose of engaging,’ from which one does not gain much informa- 

tion. mréovres. Take this with xadopaor, while so sailing, catch 

sight of. petedpous—in the open sea, 7. e. not hugging the coast. 

Though a favourite with Thuc., it is not, as Kriig. remarks, employed by Herod. 
“or Xenophon. 

(b.) réAn—here ‘divisions, or ‘squadrons,’ cf. ii. 81. Of cavalry, ii. 22. 
Kriig. 7d 58 BAO K.t.A—* Along all the rest of the line they 
themselves took place, or ‘ extended,’ cf. iii. 107. Pop. would rather say ‘redi- 
quum spatium’ than ‘reliquam aciem,’ because it appears from the next ch. that 
the Corcyrzans also occupied portion of the right. We must not, then, under- 
stand 7d #AAo as entirely exclusive of the right division. edavupov 
«épas. Remark the absence of the article. This case comes under those where 
the article is not applied to things sufficiently familiar and definite not to need 
it,—as BaciAeds, Ioduds, &c. See note, ch. 8a. So we say ‘right,’ ‘left,’ not 
always ‘the right,’ ‘ the left.’ 


Cuapter XLIX.—(a.) ra onpeta. The signal was a sort of flag raised 
upon a mast or pole. The opposite term to denote the lowering of the signal in 
order to put an end to the action, is kateordcOn, i. 63, 2. The Macedonians 
used « crimson flag for the same purpose, Plut. Philop. 6. Similarly among 
the Romans, Ammian. xxvii. 10, 9; Caesar de B. G.ii. 20; Kriig. 
xaprepa—the regular term for an obstinately-contested combat, not found, 
says Kriig., in Xenophon. odx spolws, sc. Kaptepa by a sort of 
zeugma, not so much by the science of the parties. Bl. version approved by 
T. K. A, ‘less excellent,’ ‘ meritorious, does not seem desirable. Kriig. says, 
‘short for Bla 5é, meCopaxig.’ 

(b.) mpooBddorev. Bekker prefers this to rporBdddatev, which occurs in 
the MSS. But it does not seem necessary to alter the present, ‘ when they happen 
to lay alongside of one another,’ i.e. in the nautical sense of ‘laying a ship 
aboard of another.’ The optative of course expresses ‘ indefinite frequency,’ as 
méCowro infra. &mreAvovto— got clear, KATACTavTEs 
éudxovro. Bl. is right in saying, ‘ the sense is, maintained a pugna stataria,’ 
rather than D. in translating, ‘they set to, and fought ;’ it implies that they 
formed into a regular set array, like a body of infantry. ScékmAot 
This evolution, Bl. seems to think, corresponds to the modern evolution of 
‘breaking the line’ employed so successfully by Rodney and Nelson, and the 
original suggestion of which has been so much controverted. The object of this 
is to destroy a portion of the enemy’s fleet, which is thus cut off from the rest. 
But does not the plural here indicate a single manceuvre often repeated, which 
could not be the case with such breaking the line? I should therefore be in- 
clined to accept the original explanation, that, viz., it was a breaking through 
the enemy’s line, in order by a rapid turn backwards to smash the oars, or sides, 
or stern of the opposing vessel, ii. 83, 89; vii. 36, 70. Compare Livy’s descrip- 
tion quoted by Pop., ‘ Libero inter ordines discursu pretervecti in puppim im- 
petum dabant,’ xxxvii. 24. 

(c.) Bedidtes of orpatnyol. Had the construction proceeded smoothly, 
we should have had ai ’Arrixal vijes still continued as nom. to obx Fpxov, but of 
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otpatnyol is substituted, because they were the responsible parties in the ’Arr. 
vijes, and the real causes of the delay. Kriig. places a stop at #pxov, thereby 
making Sed:dres of otpar. a sort of nom. pendens. thy wmpdppnoty. 
See i. 45. 

(d.) ras oxnvas éphuovs. In this collocation, as in 77 dipn aratory, iv. 
122, Tats vaval Kkovpats, vil. 37, Tov KTUTOY méyay, Vil. 70, we have what Dr. 
Donaldson calls secondary predication, and the whole is equivalent to—‘ they 
set fire to the tents, and the tents were empty.” The idiom is of course familiar to 
every scholar; but I have some doubt whether this mode of explaining it suffi- 
ciently points out the fact that the adjective or participle so placed contains 
the cause or condition of the whole predication: as thy &vdpa yeAdoavra érume 
is not-—‘ he struck the man, and the man was laughing ;’ but, he struck the man 
because he laughed. Here I should render, they set fire to the tents as they found 
them empty. D.’s ‘burnt the deserted tents,’ may be defended by the ambiguity 
of the English idiom, but should not have been given in a version intended for 
students, as it might mislead. See more on the subject, notes on i. 26 a; 
iii. 57 a. €pnuos is in Thue. of two, and also of three terminations. 
Sinjpracay. Bl. way of accounting for the force of the prep. is probably 
correct. They searched through (3:4) and carried off, jpracav, any articles ; as 
infra, viii. 31 and 36. 

(e.) axd—‘from an originally smaller number,’ i. e. 110, see ch. 47, which 
even united with the ten from Athens would not equal the Corinthian fleet of 
150. See ch. 46. &mpopagtarws. Said properly of an act which 
required no mpépacis to excuse it; therefore it means more ‘openly’ and ‘un- 
hesitatingly.’ Aaumpas, pavepas. Cf. ii. 7, ‘clearly,’ indisputably, 
Kriig. cf. Aaumpa vien, vii. 55. %pyou etxeto— set to work,’ lit. 
held himself to it, so in German, ‘ Griff das Werk eifrig an.’ die- 
xéxpito. There was no longer any distinction between friend and foe. Bl. illus- 
trates by St. James ii. 4 (BI. ref. is wrong), 0d d:expiOnre év éavrors, where the 
meaning obviously is—Have you not made invidious distinctions among your- 
selves ? és TovUTO avdyunns—‘ to such a pitch of necessity,’ ‘ eo 
necessitatis.’? Kriig. explains ‘ to such an inevitable collision, comparing és Totro 
avaryens 6 Adyos Heer. Plat. Theat. 170 Cc. Compare és rodro Evudopas, iii. 59. 
és todrTo SvaTuxias, vil. 86. The usage of Evyérecey in this impersonal way is 
elsewhere, says Kriig., confined to the meaning equivalent to fvvéBy. There 
seems little authority for guvémwecov accepted by many editors. Pop. suggests 
that mdvra may be supplied to tvvérecey from ovdév. The Schol understands 
Th TPAYMAT a 


CHarrer L.—(a.) Th cxdgoy n7.A. * They did not attempt to lash fast 
and tow after them the hulls of the vessels which they happened to sink’ The 
opt. expresses the indefiniteness of the whole: the aorist is used because there 
is no intention on the part of the writer to connote the exact time of the action 
of the verb. Entertaining those views on the nature of the aorist, expressed 
elsewhere, I do not attribute so much importance as others to the controversy 
maintained between Madvig and Kriiger in their Greek Grammars, whether the 
aor. optative in non-hypothetical relative clauses, be a preteritum, or no. 
Kriig. would naturally quote the present case in confirmation of his opinion 
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that it is. d. directs attention to the fact that xara8vceay only implies a 
partial sinking, or waterlogging of the ships. This is clear from Herod, viii. 
go, and from the famous case of Arginusw, where some of the Athenian com- 
manders after the action proposed wAciv ém) tas katadeduxvias vais, kal rods ex’ 
aita&v avOpdrous. d.exmAéovres is of course not used in the tech- 
nical sense of d:ékmAous in last ch., but simply—‘ sailing through,’ z. e. the scene 
of action. 

(b.) “EAAnot k.7.A. With reference to the naval actions in the Persian 
war—peylorn Tay mpd abriis. Cf.i. 1a. dmoto: seems strange for éérepor, but 
perhaps it is meant to express the greatness of the confusion, rendering it im- 
possible that anything of the character of the vessels could be made out. 

(d.) nat Boat Foav Aoiwat. The xa) has been very offensive to editors. 
But Pop. explanation seems satisfactory : the rAdiuo: are those which came sea- 
worthy out of action; but beside these, ten had never been in action at all, for 
the Corcyrzans had 120 triremes, see ch. 25, and of these only 110 were em- 
ployed in the battle. Engelman, thinking this ‘very obscure,’ proposes to 
render «a) ‘ viz.,’ so that wAdiuos and Aorwal should mean the same ships. This 
use of «al I cannot but consider very dubious. He supports it by toidtwy kad 
axovolwy auaptnudtwy, Plato, Apol. p. 26 a, which he says is only used to 
denote one class of Guaprjuara. But I am not sure that it only denotes one 
aspect of them; and the word rootros, owing to its collocation in such phrases 
as ro.atTa «al mapanAhowa, has a particular usage which renders it impossible 
for us to quote the above phrase as any authority for such a use of xa) in the 
text. Of the other reference to iii. 26, rd re mpdtepov TeTunpéeva tad ef Th 
éBeBaAaorhxe Kad boa év Tats mply éoBurais mapeAcAeimTo, We can only say—‘Nil 
agit exemplum quod litem lite resolvit.’ 

(e.) éwema:dvioro. ‘Etsi Greci non radva sed raave a5eu dicunt, tamen 
promiscus rawvifw et maavitw usurpant.’ Stanley ad Aisch. 8. c. T. v. 274. 
The MSS. here as elsewhere exhibit both. mpvmvay, sc. én) mpdyvay 
expovovto, rowed sternward. The object of this evolution sometimes, was to 
gain space for returning to the charge, and sometimes, as here, to present the 
least vulnerable part of the ship to the enemy. Cf. Herod. viii. 84. Thue. 
i. 51; ili. 78; vii. 36. Kriig. ef. the military phrase éw) rdda dvaywpeiv. Xen. 
Anab. v. 3, 31. GAlyat dudvery, ‘too few to aid?” Cf. 2, 61, b; 
5, 111 b. This sort of comparative usage of the positive is not peculiar to 
Greek. Thus we might say—few for the purpose. Cf. datyous elvai ti orparia 
Th Mjdwv cvpBarcew, Her. vi. 109, and again vii. 207. See Jelf, § 666. Matt. 


§ 448. 


Cuaprer LI.—(a.) paddov ex tod &pavots—‘more than to the Corin- 
thians.’ é rod apavods—adverbially. Pop. quotes as similar cases from Thue., 


ex Tov pavepod, iv. 79, éx Tod mpopavods, iii. 43, and others. €0atvualor— 
wondered at the Corinthians backing water, as we might say. See Jelf, § 498, 
obs. 3. vijes éxeivar émimd€éovoiv—as often, a transition to the 


words actually used, ‘yonder are ships sailing up to us.’ See ch. 40 b. 
tvverndra¢e—‘ darkness was closing in. 

(b.) érededra és vinta. See note iii. 78, ended at night, i e, lasted up to 
night and then ended, ch. 58 b. *AvSoxidys. This is the well- 
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known Andocides the orator, who afterwards played so important a part in 
reference to the mutilation of the Herma. apuloavro, sc. al ves. 
‘Subjectum enim mutatum ex medio apparet,’ Pop. But I am not convinced 
that the word cannot mean, ‘ drought their ships to moorings,’ without any such 
awkward change of subject. af efkoot vijes amd THY ’AOnYa», 
aira:. In this and some other passages of Thucydides, as iv. 9. 1, vi. 96. 3, 
vii. 41. 1, the article seems used in somewhat an anomalous manner. I fully 
agree with Engelman that to alter the passages, as Kriig. would in this case, is 
futile, for how can we account for their existence? The correction of them, 
which we find in some few MSS., is much more probably owing to the hand of 
the transcriber. It only remains, therefore, to conclude that Thucydides is 
somewhat peculiar in his way of employing the article. Now if a writer were 
to say, ‘The ships from Athens, those, I mean, which Glaucon commanded,’ no 
one would express any surprise. But here we have ‘ these’ instead of those.. 
May not this, however, be ascribed to the same principle of composition upon 
which, as above, we have a transition to the directa actio in vijes éxetvat x.7.A., 
the narrator vividly entering into the action, and speaking from that stand- 
point as it were? ‘ 


Cuaprer LII.—(b.) tras pty vats Bpavres...hotxalov. Here is a 
slight anacolouthon, for either we ought to have read ras uév vais jpay, havxacov 
dé, or uév should have been omitted, Pop. But Kriig. remarks that uév belongs 
rather to the general thought than to any one of the separate ideas, and may 
be supposed to connect itself with rod 5¢ otcade wAod in the next section. vais 
&payres is not so common as vavoly &pavres, but Kriig. cf. Herod. viii. 57, 
Gmralpovot tas véas awd Sadapivos. The ships themselves were drawn up on 
shore, therefore dyxvpas need not be substituted. émioxeun— the 
means of refitting” Pop. says, in the same way as mepitefxiois is the ‘means of 
Sortifying, but surely, in this latter case, it is the termination in -o1s, which 
denotes the operation: so also with GAwors, ‘the means of capturing, Phil. 6. 
év xwplo éphuw. The junior student should note the effect of the article’s 
being absent ; it conveys the reason why there was no émxevi, but scarcely 
say with D. ‘in so deserted a place. Tov wAod for rd5€ Tov TAOD 
bry. Cf. 1. 68, Kriig. But see Jelf, § 496. 


Cuaprer LIIL.—(a.) ceafreov, explained by the Schol. pucpby mroidprov 
amd perapopas Tov KéAntos trmov, & els dvhp emixdoytat. As the kéAns was the 
riding-horse (light horseman, says T. K. A.), the small light skiff containing 
an individual was so named metaphorically. Kriig. cf. iv. 120; viii. 38; Herod. 
viii. 94. &vev knpuxetov. ‘This was a straight stick of wood 
or of metal encircled around with two serpents, having their crests opposite to 
each other, so as to bear the form of the letter 6. Thus it answered to the 
caduceus of Mercury. Sometimes, however, instead of serpents, it was encircled 
by sprigs of olive, indicative of a desire for reconciiiation,” Bloomf. “Thus it 
would be equivalent to our flag of truce, and the sending a message without it, 
would be meant to imply that the Corinthians did not admit themselves to be 
at war with Athens. mwetpav moincacbai—to try to find out what 
their purpose was. méuWavres, on the principle of ‘qui facit per 
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alium, facit per se,’ the legates are regarded as the mouth-pieces of the prin- 
cipals, from whom they come, cf. 3:ép6e:pe, ii. 69, ad fin. omovoas 
avovres, may be much more emphatic, sine articulo, are breakers of treaties, 
but, see ch. 48 b. ; 

(b.) Avere. This Bloomf. regards as a negligence of expression for Advew : 
to me it seems a very natural anacolouthon, and quite in the manner of Thucyd. 
‘and are breaking treaty too’ 

(c.) 7d wév. Upon any explanation which I have seen the wév is misplaced, 
for the orparéredov is not contrasted with anything. It may be a mere 
carelessness of expression, the writer’s real intention being to contrast the 
Corcyrzans and Athenians, or, as Kriig. suggests, it may have crept into the 
text from what has gone before. ave Bénoev—‘ called out to lay hold 
of and kill them,’ Kriig. Cf. Xen. Anab. i. 8.12, Kipos éBda tyew 7d otparetua 


Cuarter LIV.—(a.) én’ ofxov, not éw olxov. Therefore, ‘homewards,’ i.e. 
in the direction of a point; with the accusative, right up to a point, as ch. 30 a; 
hence I imagine its common signification of ‘hostility,’ which in some grammars 
and lexicons is given as the primary one. 

(b.) vexpots avelAovto, See note, ch. 8a. The absence of the article is 
explicable upon the principle often noticed of its natural omission in the descripe 
tion of any familiar process, where the object of the verb’s action is at once 
intelligible without particular definition,—e. g. ‘ weigh anchor,’ ‘shoulder arms,’ 
‘ furl sails,’ and the like. So ‘to take up dead’ describes so natural and neces- 
sary a process, that no article isrequired. Cf.iv. 4; iv. 545; v.103 vii. 53 viii. 


106. éfevex@évra. The neuter, because the corpses were regarded 
as without personality—mere things. Kriig. cf. dca ii. 92, and Xen. Anab 
ia, 8. éore kal vavadyia «.7.A. This would of course, as in 


the similar case on land, indicate that victory rested with them. 


Cuarter LV.—(a.) ev Oepamela elyov—‘ treated them with great courtesy 
and attention” Krug. cf. év aitla exew, v. 60; vii. 81. On the result, see 
ili. 70. Tpoomoincerav— might bring over to them. On this some- 
what peculiar word, see the note on ili. 47 a, and in Sheppard’s Theophrastus, 
c. i, wep) eipwvelas. All the usages of the word appear to me directly deducible 
from the primary meaning, to bring over to; cf. mporeroiqoarto, last chapter ; 
‘took to themselves,’ i. e. claimed. 

(8.) weptylyvera:. A. taking the prepos. in a not unusual sense, cf. ch. 
2 b, translates ‘thus overlived the war,’ i.e. thus came out of the contest with the 
Corinthians undestroyed. And I am not at all sure that he is wrong. Kriig., 
however, and others, contend that it is ‘got the wpper hand? Cf. ii. 65. The 
connexion between ‘ superesse’ and ‘superare’ shows how closely the ideas are 
united. o ~lotv—because logically of Kop{v@:01 is the subject of the 
sentence, év owovdats. Remark the absence of the article, ‘ina 
time of treaty ;’ sc. the thirty years’ truce. But see chap. 54 b. 


Cuaprrr LVI.—(a.) did opa— points of difference,’ or points in aespute ; 
nence ‘ causes of quarrel.’ More frequent, says Kriig., in Thuc. than elsewhere. 
Cf. i. 67, 68. mpacodvrwy, This word, in the sense of ‘ working, 
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‘scheming,’ may, as A. remarks, be compared with our own expression ‘to 
practise,’ and ‘ practises.’ See note on iii. 56. MKriig. remarks that it is most 
common with 8rws and an indicative, iii. 4, 70. TladaAqyns— 
formerly called Phlegra, now the Gate of Kassandhra (says Col. Leake). © Be- 
tween the Gulf of Therma and the Strymonic Gulf, the whole district called 
Chalcidice juts out into the sea with three promontories, of which this lies most 
to the west. Consult Grote vi. 90, 91, who remarks that the Athenian empire 
was much more secure over the islands than over the seaports situated on the 
continent, as the latter would have a much better chance of receiving aid from 


some neighbour powerful by land. pdpov broreAcis—z. e€. pay- 
ing a fixed sum annually, instead of a contingent of ships. See ch. 29, and the 
commentators on Arist. Vesp. 669. 7d és TladAnyny reixos. 


The effect of this would be to leave standing the fortifications towards the 
mainland, but also to leave the town destitute of defence on the side where it 
was accessible from the sea—i. e. from Athens. émtdnpioupyous. 
‘This term and Acyoupyés was applied to the chief magistrates of the Pelopon- 
nesians, expressive of their doing the service of the people.’ See Livy, xxxii. 
22, and Arist. Pol. iv. 4, p. 140. Asclepiades considers the prepos. superfluous. 
Goll. understands it to mean ‘extra magistrates sent as colleagues to the 
Anutoupyol.” Arn. It is possible éx) may only have the sense of superintend- 
ence, as in érigxowos. For the nature of the magistracy, cf. Miiller, Dorians, 
i, 2, 46, who, however, seems to interpret ‘upper magistrates.’ ‘The words r& 
ém) Opdxns denote generally the towns in Chalkidike, places in the direction or 
on the skirts of Thrace, rather than parts of Thrace itself.’ Grote, vi.g>. Mr. 
Shilleto makes it embrace Chalcidice, with its three projecting tongues of lund, 
all the Hellenic colonies stretching eastward along the coast, and terminating 
at some unknown point to the W. of the Hellespont. Its western boundary was 
Macedonia, and it included several islands in the Agean, among which Thasos 
was certainly one. Thucydides, or Grote, p. 10. 


CuaPter LVII.—(a.) pavep&s 8:dpopoi— openly at variance.’ 
*Tlepdixxas—the line of the Kings of Macedon, from their founder, Perdiccas, 
may be seen Herod. viii. 139. They were reputed to be descended fron 
Temenus, that one of the Heracleide who at the return of his family with the 
Dorians, obtained possession of Argolis, and on the strength of this descent 
they were allowed to be Greeks. Herod. v.22. But the Macedonian people 
were regarded at best as half-barbarians. Thucyd. iv. 124, 126.’ Arn. 
Makedévwy without the article, and means certain Macedonians on the sea- 
coast ; see ii. 99, Tijs Kdrw Makedovias. Perdiccas was to have reigned jointly 
with his brother Philip and his cousin Derdas, but attempted to deprive them 
of their provinces. Besides these, says Pop., the brothers of Derdas, c. 59; 
Pausanias, c. 61; and Augustus, son of Philip, are mentioned as rivals to Per- 
diccas. émetoAéuwrto— had been made a foe of’ 
evavriovpévors— acting together in opposition to him.’ The construction, 
though unusual, verborum pugnandi usu defenditur. Cf. Plut. Cleom. vii. 3. 
mpocemorerto. The preceding re would induce us to expect mpoomatovpevos, 
but it is quite in Thuc. manner to pass thus to the finite verb. Pop. cf. ii. 29; 
iv. 4, 72. 
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(3.) Suopa bvra r& xwpla. Many MSS. omit the rd, which most editors 
enclose in brackets. If it stand, it must mean, I presume, ‘ If he could get pos- 
session of the places, being as they were, close to Potidea, éveka— 
denoting the final cause, ‘for the sake of? 

(c.) XaAntdedar According to Col. Leake (N. Greece, iii. 54), these 
Chalcidzans occupied the whole of the great peninsula south of the Mount 
Khortiatzi, though Chaleidice itself was originally the name of a much smaller 
district. When Xerxes was retreating from Greece, he left behind him Arta- 
bazus; the latter subdued Olynthus and placed it in the hands of the Chalcidians. 
Ever after, the Bottizans are found in close alliance with them, ef. ii. 79. 
mpoxatadaunBave.v—properly a military word, meaning, ‘to anticipate the 
enemy in occupying some position.’ See ch. 33 c. 

(d.) abrod—sc. Perdiccas, ef. i. 59. mer’ BAAwY Séxa. Eleven 
generals are quite an unheard-of number, and, besides, many more than are 
suitable for one thousand men, to say nothing of the five who follow, c. 61. 
The very ingenious conjecture of Kriig., wer’ dAAwy 3’, ‘with four others.’ gets 
over the difficulty; and they who know most about numerals in MSS. will 
make least difficulty in accepting it. It is no valid defence of the old reading 
to say with Arn., that Pericles was employed with nine colleagues in the Samian 
war, c. 116, for Thue. there only says that Pericles was one of the ten regular 
otparnyol of the state, Sexdtov a’rov orparnyovvros, and not that all ten were 
on duty in the same expedition, and with the same force. The five mentioned, 
v. 61, would make the number exactly ten. 


Cuaprer LVIII.—(a.) érpagcov. Most editors agree with Pop. in mark- 
ing this as spurious. If it be genuine, says Kriig., éaéévres—déy must be con- 
sidered an anacolouthon of parenthetical character ; or after ée:54, we may add 
with one MS. a 6é. éx woAAov—‘ after a long time, after much 
negotiation. iméoxerto. The majority of MSS. have brécxovto, 
which Kriig. in his notes appears to accept: for neuter plurals which stand for 
persons, individual agents, sometimes follow the law of all plurals. Cf. note on 
ch. 126; iii. 825 vii. 57. 7a 7éAn—‘ the authorities? Ayn. hasa 
good note on the origin and various meanings of reAéw, as traced by Damn. Lez. 
Homeric. and Wachsmuth. They seem to resolve themselves into the notion of 
‘completing and perfecting,’ bringing to a culminating point. TOTeE 
d4-—then at last. kata Toy Kaipby rotTov—when they met with 
this favourable crisis. The first, says Kriig., denotes only the time, the second, 
the favourable conjunction of circumstances. 

(3.) ratty is the object, ulay xdAiv ioxupay the predicate, and is therefore 
sine articulo, avorxloagba és “OAvyGor is not an uncommon, 
though elliptical way of speaking—‘ do break up their estublishments and settle 
in Olynthus.’ Sce nearly the same notion, Arist. Aves, 1 340, ef. ch. 51 b. 

Ts yis—this, says Kriig., depends upon ep) thy Aluvny BéAByv, wherewith 
one may mentally supply tf. The Lake of Bolbe seems now to be called 
Besicia. Henceforward Olynthus became the principal Chatcideean city. It 
was at a subsequent period taken by Philip IL, its inhabitants sold for slaves, 
and its walls razed to the ground. Bloomf., who considers that av& implies ¢ up 
the country,’ shows that Olynthus was not, as represented in the maps, on the 
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sea shore, but about five miles inland, in a N.E. direction. Zane 
véuer0ar—gave it to them to inhabit, or occupy and cultivate, whether by farm- 
tng or grazing, and to receive the fruits thereof. Such is the full import of the 
phrase. Bloomf. 


Cuaprer LIX.—(a.) 74 ér) @pdiens. See Grote as quoted above, c. 56. 
KaTagrdytes émoAéuouv. Hither, says Popp., ‘quam pervenissent,’ or ‘quam 
consedissent.’ I should prefer the latter, taking the words in a military sense— 
‘when they had established themselves there,’ i.e. secured a base for their opera- 
tions. &vw0ev—from the upper, or, inner country. 


CuarTeR LX.—(a.) wept 7@ xwply. Thucyd. uses both the dative and 
gen. freely in this meaning. Dat. i. 67, 74, 119, &e. Gen. ili. 102, and with 


poBeioOa, viii. 93. tovs wavras, in all; the German idiom ‘im 
Ganzen’ corresponds. 

(b.) "Apioreds. "Apioréas appellatur, Herod. vii. 137. "Adet- 
wadyrov. Est Adeimantus, 6 ’Qxvrov, KopivOios erparnyés, de quo Herod. viii. 
5- 59, 61, 94. Pop. émitHdetos—is ‘a fit and proper person for 


anything; hence it naturally slides into our meaning of ‘proper,’ except in 
such cases as Xen. Anab. i., where it is ‘fit and proper to be beaten ;’ here it de- 
notes accordance in political sympathies, and is equivalent to ¢faos. Cf. i. 953 
ii. 495 vill. 47. 

(c.) Teroapakogri—reccapdKovTa hupas Borepov would have been more 
usual, but we have tpitn jucpa orepoy, vill. 24, and so in Latin ‘tertio anno 
post,’ as well as ‘tribus annis post.? Popp. We may add that Anglics— forty 
days after,’ and ‘the fortieth day after,’ are alike used. 


Cuapter LXI.—(a.) éwimapévras—‘ had come up besides” Kriig. cf. Xen. 
Anab. iii. 4, 30. éauvt @v—sc. of Athenian citizens. Cf. i. 64. 

(b.) avayxatav—‘ compulsory,’ i.e. such as circumstances compelled them 
to make. Cf. exactly the same use of necessarius, Liv. xxii. 2, ‘ necessarium 
cubile, and of avaytatos, i. go; ii. 70. 

(c.) dmaviotayvra: éx THs MakeSovias—‘break up their encampment 
Sor the purpose of leaving Macedonia.’ So, says Poppo, the words must be taken, 
as it is impossible that Bercea was not within the limits of Macedonia. The 
town, it will be remembered, is honourably mentioned in the Act. Apost., and 
is still called ‘ Veria.’ émiotpewavres—‘ they made a turn back’ 
—‘mare versus,’ says Popp.; ‘gegen Osten, Kriig. Both Arn. and Bloomf. 
understand Thuc. to mean—‘ they turned back again into the regular route 
from Pydna to Potidea, from which they had deviated in their attempt to sur- 
prise Bercea.’ Now, as the latter place lay in a westerly direction, and some- 
what inland, such a turn must have brought their line of march toward the east 
and the sea. All the explanations, therefore, come to much the same thing. 
The student should, if anxious for further discussion, refer to Grote’s elaborate 
note, vol. vi. p. 95. But Plugers in Cobet’s Miscellany has pointed out from 
Aischines, ii. 27, that there was a town called Srpépa in this neighbourhood ; 
read therefore én) Srpéfav, which at once explains tod xwpiov—a brilliant cor- 
rection. he «a) before me:pdcayres, which Popp. dislikes and Bloomf. would 
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obliterate, ought I think tostand. It seems to me to resemble the xa) in efwovrds 
Tt kal kvduvevew, and such phrases, yet not before having made an attempt upon 
the place. Cf, weipay tay TetxGy, Vii. 12, and T%s Nicalas meipav, iv. 70. 
xwpls—here not in its usual sense, but ‘ desides,’ which meaning it appears to 
derive from the notion of —‘ without counting this or that.’ Cf. with Kriig. ii. 
13; iv. 97; iii. 17. 1. Gigonis is described by the Schol. as » promontory 
between Macedonia and Pallene. Leake places it near ‘Apanormi promonto- 
rium,’ €Bd5ounkovta, made up with the forty of Cullias and the 
thirty of Archestratus, c. 57. 


CHaprer LXII.—(a.) mpds "OAdvGov. The majority of MSS. have mpd 
*OAdvvGov ; but the allies were not encamped in front of Olynthus ; nor yet, says 
Popp., close to Olynthus, mpds ’OAvvO@, but under the walls of Potidea, on the 
side that looked towards Olynthus, and this idea can only be expressed by mpds 
*OrtvvOov. So iii. 21, mpds TAatatwy; iv. 31, mpds Tod Amévos; iv. 130, 7d mpds 
Zucevys. éfw ris méXews—to prevent the men from straggling 
into the town of Potidea. Cf. iii. 6; v. 115; vi. 50. 

(8.) €xovrt. The junior student may remark a good instance of a not un- 
common pds 7d onuawduevov construction, 7.e, because tod ’Apioréws 4 -yuaun 
v is equivalent to eSofe 7G *Apiore?, the participle stands in the dative. In- 
stances are numerous. Popp. gives one from Homer, lib. xiv. 139 —AxsAATos 
ddodv Kip ynGci—Bepropery. TG loOug... Ew ic@uod. This 
appears contradictory to the common usage of the article. It is to be explained, 
I think, by supposing that in the second case Thuc. uses the expression as 
employed in the common parlance of the locality, where the article would be 
omitted, just upon the same principle as it was omitted before the Isthmus of 
Corinth by the Southern Greeks (i. 108; ii. g; iv. 42), and as it is omitted 
before thoroughly familiar objects by ourselves. See note, ch. 8 a, and ch. 54 a. 
Elsewhere, iu this part of the narrative, Thuc. describes it as a stranger ‘cum 


articulo.’ Cf. vexpobs avelAovro. Cf. vc. 54. opas. Aristeus and 
his own troops. toretv—to make them to be—bring them between, 
i. 109 ¢. Maxedévas—here an adjective. Poppo. Cf.’EAAnves, 


Xen. Anabd. vi. 3, 26. 

(c.) robs Maxeddvas imméas. This word appears to be used adjectively 
here and in c. 63, of Maxeddves inmis. So also we have of “EAAnves meATaotal, 
Xen. Anad. vi. 5, 26, and such phrases as thy “EAAada yAdoou. 


Cuaprer LXIII.—(a.) drmorépwoe Sianivduveton xwphoas—in which 
of the two directions he should run the risk of going. The subj. after jmépnee is 
given by Bekker for the future,—vedoer. It is remarked that ywphoa might 
have been employed, or the word altogether omitted, as in vii. 1; viii. 47. 

&s és éAdxioroyv xwplov—into as narrow a space as possible, because the 
denser the column, the more easily they would force their way through the 
enemy. Popp. points out that xwploy stands for ‘spatium,’ ii. 77, 78. The 
transposition for és &s éadxiorov is to be noticed. See Matth. Gr. Gr. § 461, 
and cf. with G. iii. 46, dr: év Bpaxyutare. Bidoac 6ai—force his 
way into Potidea. xnAhv—lit. ‘the claw of a bird” Here the 
‘ mole,’ or ‘stone breakwater,’ which, as Arn. points out, after being constructed 
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just below the sea-wall of the ancient towns, in order to strengthen them, was 
afterwards continued so as to narrow the entrance of the harbour. It projected 
like a talon or claw, and hence its name. Aristeus could not enter the regular 
gates of the town, as the Athenians had probably cut off the retreat, and in 
passing along the mole he was exposed to missiles from the ships. 51a 
is undoubtedly ‘through the sea,’ as is easily intelligible from the position of 
the mole, Others have rendered it preter vel propter mare, which meaning 
Popp. says only exists in the poets, Herod., and the ancient writers. But 
see x], c. 

(8.) katapavés, We may either, says Pop., understand ywploy or rt. But 
the neuter form of the predicate need not be tied down to any particular word. 
We may translate—‘ in sight,’ which would imply that the places were recipro- 
cally visible, which sense seems to be required here. Pop. refers to émavés, 
said of Decelea, vii. 19, which is apparently taken in an active sense, ‘latus late 
prospectans,’ Tac. Hist. iii. 60. Kriig. has ‘ ein tibersichtlicher Raum ;’ and ef. 
TnNA@Ses, Vi. IOI. éylyveto... HpOy. The tenses vary, as the 
sense requires—as soon as the battle began (of a continuous action), and the 
standards were uplifted (of an act done once for all). Cf. xareomdc6n infra. 
Vide Append. on Aorist. 51a tTdxous. Ch xl ec. 

(c.) broordviovs—‘under a truce,’ the technical term. This was the 
regular admission of defeat upon the part of those who requested the permission. 
Cf. e. 54. &arédavov. The exceedingly interesting inscription upon 
the Athenians who fell in this battle may still be seen in the British Museum, 
where it was placed by Lord Elgin. It is engraved upon a small stone found in 
the plain of the Academy, and is much mutilated. See Béckh’s Restorations, 
Corpus Inscript. i. p. 300, and Arnold’s note. It forms part of the subject of an 
interesting lecture by the Professor of Anc. History, Oxford. 


Carter LXIV.—(a.) 7d é« rot io@uot retxos. Compare KAdapxos 
wal of e& éxelyov, Xen. Anab. 1. ii. 15. The preposition here is equivalent to a, 
or ab, @ parte, as in ‘Pastor ab Amphryso,’ and the whole means ‘ the wall on 
the side of the Isthmus ’—. e. the wall on the outer or northern side towards 
Olynthus ; as towards the close of the chapter, Td é« THs TlaaAjuns is the wall 
on thé side of Pallene—i. e. the south or inner wall. The same wall had been 
called rd és TlaAAfvny, but the difference arises from the different point of view 
—éx implying the wall, which the spectator sees when looking from Pallene (é« 
TlaAAjvns); és, the wall which itself looks towards Pallene. It is clear, says 
Arn., from Herod. viii. 129, that Potidea occupied the whole space across the 
neck of land from sea to sea, and that, consequently, the Athenians on one side 
could not communicate with those on the other. amoterxloavTes, 
This is the technical term fora wall built for the purpose of eudting off commu- 
nication from a place, and this is the sense conveyed by the preposition, cf. viii. 
26, vii. 6. The imperfect éppovpovy implies that they regularly garrisoned and 
continued to guard it. dixa, an adverbial predicate—in two different 
directions—apart, Kriig., ef. vi. 100. areixto7 ov must be consi- 
dered as equivalent to ob« dmorelxiorov. ; 

(b.) *Apérios. Kriig. remarks that this is an Ionic genitive like Todguos, 
iy. 107; and Kvidios, v. 51. So even in Xenophon, 4g. ii. 18, we have Kpetouos. 
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The town was situated on the shore towards the E., near the present village of 
Athyto, Leake iii. 156. bpudpevos—iit. starting from, i. e. making 
that his starting-place, or head-quarters—the regular military term, as in 
Xenophon, passim. Cf. iii. 31, iv. 52; so also époppety is the usual term for a 
naval blockade. Cf. i. 116-142. &ugport épwOer refers to the two 
walls on land, specified at the beginning of the chapter. vixav— to 
be victors.’ Engelman well remarks that this transmutation of a transitive into 
an intransitive verb, is common to all languages. Cf. ¢devOepoiv, ‘to be leberators,’ 
i. 69. Gdixoduev, we are guilty, iii. So ‘amare’ is ‘to be in love,’ and trinken 
in German, as ‘to drink’ in English, means ‘ to be adrunkard,’ and évixa is said 
of the Olympic victor. 


CrapPreR LXV.—(a.) admote:xicbelons—Kal—éxwv. Remark the con- 
nexion of a genitive absolute with a nominative by xai: the same takes place 
with ve «at also. Popp. quotes similar examples, c. 67; iv. 29, 100, 1243 v. 
116; vi. 93. &AAo «.7.A.-or if anything else, contrary to expecta- 
tion, turn up. Kriig. says, we should have anticipated %AAo#ev, but, as in the 
version given, %AAo is more indefinite. Kriig. himself quotes v. 80, nal drdoa 
GAATAwY ToAguw } ef TL BAX elxov. There is a question between the readings 
mapa Adyov and zapddoyov. BI. argues, that as Thuc. uses the substantive mapd- 
Aoyos, it is unlikely that he would also employ the same word as an adjective 
masculine. Ta éwl robTois— that which was to follow next upon 
these things ’—1t. e. the next steps to be taken. Th eEwbev—' what 
was to be expected from abroad.’ Poppo says the expression equals Ta w, but 
this seems iraccurate, as the above translation is meant to show. 

(3.) r& &AAG. This construction may be regarded as a sort of extension of 

the cognate accusative: so Krig., who considers it equivalent to méAeuov moAe- 
petv. Tr. ‘he both took part in the other operations of the war, 
ZepuvAlwy. This gen. has been considered as dependent both upon réAe and 
moAdovs. Perhaps the last is more probable, as the Athenians have not lately 
been named. At v. 18, we find them in subjection to Athens. The place was 
situated in Sithonia, Herod. vii. 122, and-is now called Sra ‘OppvAca, according 
to Leake, iii. 153. és thy MleAondvynooy émpdooet—a common 
form of condensation, cf. c. 51, on éreAcvTa és vinta. Popp. also compares 
kedevery és Thy Aaxedaluova, iv. 108, otpatidy emayyeAAew és To’s cumpdxous, 
vii, 117. 8ry—for this, drws has been conjectured, because the 
latter is universally the word employed by Thuc. after mpdcoev. But there is 
no reason in grammar, nor in the nature of things, why we should not also 
employ Srp. And Kriig. observes that we have 8t@ tpdmq@, iv. 128, and rately 
8rn, vi. 93. ‘ Bottice, or Bottica, denotes the new country of the Bottizans, to 
the east of Potidea and the Gulf of Therma, where they had settled after they 
had been driven out of their old country by the Macedonians [Thue. ii. 99]. 
But Bottiea denotes their old country, situated much more to the westward, 
between the rivers Axius and Lydias, of which Herod. speaks, vii. 123, 127. 
In the Thracian invasion, Sitalces overran Bottica, but never penetrated as far 
as Bottiwa, ii.gg, 100, 101.” Arnold. 


CuapTen LXVI.—(a.) toocey. The mpbs refers to the previously-men- 
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tiuned causes of quarrel about Corcyra. tuveppeyer. The form 
tuppdow for tupphow occurs, says Bl., also in Dio Cassius, 186, 62. 1247, 53, 
6 wéAcuos Evveppdyet. In all probability itis a direct imitation of this. Kriig. 
cf. 6 wéAeuos Kateppdyn, Arist. Eq. 644. &vakwxh—a graphic term, 
“a holding back ;? sometimes also employed of a temporary suspension of hos- 
tilities, i3fa—‘ on their own account,’ i.e. as Popp. explains, per se, 
“non consultis sociis.’ 


Cuarter LXVII.—(a.) évévrwv—bedidres. Cf. c. 55 a. mep) 
TS xwp lw—as we, ‘ being alarmed about the place.’ See with the dative, i. 6, 
and ii. 5. omovdds. Seec. 53a, 

(8.) évi-yov—egged on, or urged on the war. xptoa Kriig. 


connects with mpeoBevduevor, whereas Hermann, ad Elect. v. 1059, and most 
others, attach it to évjyov. His words are ‘ Particule wéy—sdé interdum ad ea 
tantum ipsa, que opposita inter se sunt, referuntur, manente constructione 
participii” Kriig.’s method avoids this difficulty, but is less obvious. Arnold 
believes that ras crovdas must refer to the thirty years’ truce, and indeed, when 
the word occurs thus with the article, this peace is commonly meant. It has 
been objected by Miller, Zginetica, p. 180, and Gdller, that this cannot be so, 
as Aigina had heen reduced by Athens before the commencement of the thirty 
years’ peace (cf. i. 108), and he thinks that reference is made to the general 
compact, entered into by the Greeks after Platea. Cf. ii. 72, ili. 68. Kriig. 
adheres to the former opinion, conjecturing that in some way or other provision 
had been made in the thirty years’ peace by the Lacedemonians for the airo- 
vouta of Aigina. See similar provisions for the Olynthians and others in the 
peace of Nicias, v. 18; and of the same opinion is Arnold. Grote, vol. vi. 
p. £04, is undecided. ‘ Miiller’s opinion,’ he says, ‘might seem to be counte- 
nanced by the allusion to Adgina in the speech of the Thebans, iii. 64; but on 
the other hand, if we consult i. 115, it will appear possible that the wording of 
the thirty years’ truce may have been general, as dmodobva: 5& APnvalovs boa 
Zxovo. MeAowovvnciwy; at any rate, the Aginetans may have pretended that by 
the same rule as Athens gave up Nisea, Pega, &c., she ought also to renounce 
Zigina. However, we must recollect that the one plea does not exclude the 
other: the Aiginetans may have taken advantage of both in enforcing their 
prayer for interference. This seems to have been the idea of the Schol.’ 

 (e.) eat ef rls rt LAAO—‘ and any of the allies that had any other wrong 
to complain of, Jelf, § 45, 3. tis &AAos, the proposed alteration, is inferior to 
the original reading, for any other injury is the prominent part of the idea. 

rov eiwOdra. The ordinary assembly, consisting of all Spartan citizens who 
had attained to the age of thirty years, Arn. Popp. points out that it is called 
h exxanota tTév Aakedaipovlwy, c. 87, and 7d TAHB0s a’tay, v. 72. It is so called, 
probably, to distinguish it from 4 pixp& éxxAnola, which was composed only of 
the Spartiate Peers, or ‘Opotor, to the exclusion of the Lacedemonians. See 
on the subject of these assemblies, Miiller’s Dor. vol. ii. ch. 5, and the remarks 
of Grote, vol. vi. p. 105. Remark the usage of roréw in rovhoartes, so like that of 
our own verb to make. Cf. i. 139, iv. 118. Atmévwy elpyerbai 
This celebrated decree, which inflicted so much distress upon the Athenians, is 
much harped upon by Aristophanes. The student should refer to the Achar. 
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VV. 477. 729) 752, 758 The Schol. on Rane, v. 273, preserves the terms of the 
decree, Meyapéas wht’ ayopas, wate Oardoons, wht’ hrelpov metéxew. See also 
Plut. Vit. Periz. v. 29. 


Cuarter LXVIII.—(a.) rd riordy. The reliability, if there were such 4 
word, in default of which render good faith, loyauté; it means the trustworthi- 
ness of their conduct in all the relations of internal policy and private life. Cf. 


To moro THs GAndelas, Soph. Trach. v. 398, cf. Jelf, § 436, y. amt. 
aro épovs—less inclined to suspicion, or, ‘less ready to believe us when we say, 
activo sensu, less ready to believe,’ cf. iv. 17, viii. 66. és tobs 


&AAous. This is generally connected with amororépovs—‘ less suspicious towards 
all the rest of the world, in the event of our saying anything against them.’ Others 
give a different force to és robs &AAouvs—more incredulous towards the rest of us, 
if we have anything to say. Both are possible. To the first it has been objected 
that the Corinthians were going to accuse the Athenians alone. But this is 
surely futile, for the general form in which the expression is couched is pre- 
cisely what we should have anticipated in a rhetorical statement. Nor is 
Poppo’s assertion that tobs &AAous (in the second method of taking the words) 
cannot include the Corinthians, because jets is subsequently distinguished 
from rods tuuudxous Tovade, anything more than a hypercriticism ; for of course 
it is possible for them sometimes to identify themselves with the rest, and 
sometimes not. His own way of taking the words is to connect them with 
A€yopev—‘ if we have anything to say against the rest.’ But here the first given 
objection would apply, and Popp. seems sensible of it, for he conjectures tovs 
*AOnvatous—and surely in this case we should have had &AdAous sine articulo. 
The qv Tt Aéywuev is a sort of euphemistic expression with which Krig. well 
compares Ar. Ach. §79, tuyyvepuny exe, el mrwxds dv elady 7 ndoT@pvAduny. 
cwopoctvnv—‘moderation.’ Seean explanation of what is meant by the word, 
c. 84, § 2. &uala—cf. Sheppard’s Theophrast. ch. ix. p. 115. 

(b.) thy wdOnory éworetre is said to be identical with éuavOdvere, but 
there is, I think, always some shade of difference between the simple verb, and 
the cognate noun with woéw, The latter seems to dwell more upon the action 
expressed by the verb: tr. took the trouble to inform yourselves. TOY 
AeydvtTwy x.7.A. Arn. has a very long note, following Pop. ed. maj., wherein 
he says that the gen. Aeyévrwy depends upon the latter part of the sentence, and 
that as A€youst is exactly equivalent to 7d A€yew, the gen. expressing that con- 
nexion of the subject spoken of with the verb which is expressed in English by 
the prep. ‘in.’ But it has always seemed to me much more simple to make the 
gen. governed by dmevoeire, and &s Aéyouor one of those recurrences to the 
directa oratio so common— you suspected the speakers and (declared) that they 
are speaking for their private interest. didoopa slightly differs 
from its use in the last ch., where it was ‘points of difference ;’ here it is, 
‘ points which make a difference. See note on ida ri adt@ diadéper, iii. 42. 
ev + Epyw—actually involved in the evil ; this is the primary force of the 
preposition, as may be seen in such phrases as €ufatevew marpidos, Sophocles, 
O. T. 825. Pop. renders it apud, coram. 

(c.) &pavets—tif they were committing this wrong in a corner.’ 
ob« elddot. Dat. commodi, ‘as to persons ignorant of the fact, cf. ii. 36; iv. 
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59. Note the absence of the article. ToArcuhoovrat for rorAeunOjcovrTa, 
Poppo. This is one of the cases which will illustrate the way in which a 
middle sense passes into something like a passive one. See the observa- 
tions, fii, 40, and Jelf, § 364, and transl. bring war upon themselves, viii. 43, 
and diamoAcunoec@ar, vii. 14. 

(d.) 03 yap tv—‘for otherwise they would not, supply with Poppo, ef u} 
Tpowaperxevacmevor hoav és TéAEuOV. brovdaBdvres. This is ex- 
plained by the Scholiast defduevor, and by Thom. Mag. mpoaaBdvres, but I have 
little doubt but that Stephanus was right in thinking that érd contained the 
sense, clam, et per insidias, an opinion which has been repeated by several 
editors. Cf. with Kriig. i, 121, 143. amoxpicbat A. interprets 
this, ‘to give you the full benefit of your dominion in Thrace,’ and it is certain 
that such a use of a7 may be supported. But this does not seem to me called 
for by the sense. It is better to take the old interpretation, ‘to avail yourself 
of, ‘to reap the benefit of’ Géll. compares aro(fy, i. 2, and Kriig. vi. 17; vii. 
42. So, says Popp., the Latins used abuti, libere uti. 7d wév, which 
might have been 7 uév, referring to Képtupa, is attracted to xwplov. 


CuapPrer LXIX.—(a.) kpativat. A somewhat poetic and rhetorical word, 
cf. iii. 18, 82. On the subject compare c. go and 107. Kriig. am o- 
o7 €povyres—active voice upon the principle of ‘Qui facit per alium facit per 
se.’ as is explained in the next section. 

(8.) efmep x.7.A. Arn. quotes with approval Hermann’s dictum, ‘ efmep 
Sore? cot, dicimus ei de quo non certo scimus quid ei placeat, aut de quo id 
nescire simulamus,’ and renders, ‘ if he makes a pretension of being the deliverer 
of Greece, we cannot say whether he does make it, but if he does.’ This I believe 
to be wrong. efmep, as its form imports (cf. Samep, ch. 8 b, and Donaldson, 
NV. Crat. § 178), will be found upon a careful induction, more especially in the 
philosophers, always to assume the hypothesis which it makes; sometimes, it is 
true, ouly temporarily and for the sake of argument, but still always to assume 
it, especially if they carry off the honour of being the liberators of Greece, as 1 
suppose you think you do. I was induced to examine the question, owing to 
an assertion in a note by the learned editor of the 4yamemnon (Peile), adv. 24, 
* efrep is used when the proposition is doubtful.’ But after the largest induc- 
tion which I have been enabled to make, I find that efrep always assumes the 
hypothesis either from its intrinsic truth, or simply for the sake of argument ; 
and it is from cases of the last sort that the notion of its doubtfulness arises. 
Numerous instances of this will present themselves to the reader throughout 
Thucydides. But it is still more important to trace the usage in strictly argu- 
mentative writers like Aristotle. It will be found that he is perpetually stating 
his principles in a delicate way by etwep, while his mere ddtu are introduced 
by ef. The real state of a disputed fact, he, for the purpose of avoiding dogma. 
tism, continually introduces by aA’ efrep—e. g. Men do not wish for the good 
of an inanimate object, except so far forth as may be desirable for themselves, 
yeroioy TE otvy BotaAccOa Tayabd, GAN’ elrep od Cerba BovAcTat avrdy, Wa abrds 
éxn. Here efep obviously and necessarily assumes the supposition contained in 
BotrAera:. See again Hth, Nich. lib. vii. c.7,x. 3. Togo through the instances 
which I have selected would be tedious; but even in the very case quoted by 

Ga 
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Peile, ad loc., etmep ti y’ ot) THs dAndelas obévos, Gd. T. v. 369, the ‘vis veri- 
tatis’ is assumed asa foundation for what follows. A long note will perhaps 
be pardoned, as the matter is of great importance from the use of the word 
in arguments, and Dean Stanley, I perceive, in his valuable work on the 
Corinthians, has again reproduced the assertion about its being a particle of 
uncertainty. The error arises from contrasting it solely with ef ye, which 
assumes the same hypothesis in a more emphatic, and, so to speak, deictie and 
lively way. eile himself has elsewhere said, ‘If the original notion of sep) be 
connected with that of its derivative, xepusods excess, we shall be led, consider- 
ing mep as a kindred particle, to the same interpretation, récov mep—thus much, 
and more ; full as much.” Agam.v. 141. &Eiwors—nearly as dtlopa, 
Kriig. ef. i. 138, ii. 2, iii. 37. péperatl believe to be a metaphor 
from the games ; as we say, ‘ bear off the prize.’ See Soph. Electra, 969, otce, 
and 1086, pepe. Others tr. ‘ ostentatiously set forth ;’ cf. pre se ferunt. If 
&tiwots be taken activo sensu, then we must tr. ‘ si virtutem palam sibi vindicat,’ 
as Popp.; but this is not so good; for, as Kriig. indicates, cf. ii. 11, with ii. 60, 
and iii. 53. of yap Spavres. The doers, the active party, or it 
may be possible to supply &d:«a to the participle from dd:covueda, and tr. ‘the 
wrong-doers.’ Either is preferable to disconnecting of and Spévres, and making 
the first here a demonstrative pronoun, as it sometimes is before dé. Tr. there- 
fore, for the wrong-doers are coming against persons who have not yet made up 
their mind, with their own measures already taken, and not merely threatening; 
rather than, for they already acting, are coming against, &c. pBEeAANGLS 
denotes u menacing attitude; as A. explains, holding up the stick, but never 
striking. Cf. iv. 126. 

(¢.) xal—‘a not unfrequent use of raf, by which it is nearly equivalent to 
éAAd, immo, the literal sense being ‘and now,’ as in Arist. Pac. 402, xal cot 
Ppdow ri mpaypya Sewdy kai wéya,’ Bl. nat’ drAbyov—step by step, 
creeping on. Kriig. well compares nat’ dAlyor 7d mp&rov eunlrrovaa, Plat. 
Timeus, 85, d. Td dvatoOntov— your insensibility,’ ‘your want 
of perception of what is going on about you. Kriig. remarks that the word is 
not used by Thucyd. in so contemptuous a sense as by Demosthenes. Cf. i. 82, 
vi. 86. This seems true of the later writers. See an examination of the character, 


Sheppard’s Theophrastus, ch. x. BeAAhoet. Cf. supra, a. 
(d.) doparets— safe men ;’ lit. ‘such as cannot be tripped up in wrestling.’ 
Cf. ppoveiv yap of raxeis ovK dopareis, Hidip. Tyr. 617. &v refers of 


course to duets, and must be resolved into its constituents—‘ though, as it now 
seems, what was said of you transcended the reality.’ In Thuc. the perpetual 
antithesis between Adyos and épyov must be rendered sometimes in one way, and 
sometimes in another: dv has been taken for the neuter—the common report 
about which things ; but I cannot believe this to be right. TpoanavTjoat 
—‘ before the preparations made by you suitably encountered, or rather, ‘ antici- 
pated him on the way.’ The infinitive, says Popp., stands after mpdérepov #, as 
commonly as after mplv. Cf. note, ch. 39 b, and vi. 58, and Jelf. So after 
borepov %, vi. 4. kal és TUXaS...KaTacTHvat. Popp.tr. Fortune 
casus subire. The meaning of the whole is, undoubtedly, to expose yourselves to 
the influence of accident by struggling against your enemies when they have become 
more powerful, and not before—s. e. by delaying the struggle until they are so. Cf. 
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em Tas apavels ermiBas eadlorayra, V. 103. atrdy repladTd cparévra— 
metaphor from shipwreck, that he was the rock upon which he himself made ship- 
wreck—i.e. his own errors were for the most part the cause of his failure. Com- 
pare vi. 33, tep) oplow abrois 7a wAclw wralwoww, and Herod. ix. 101, wy mepl 
Mapdovio wralon 4 ‘EAAdS. 

(e.) af buérepar eAwldes, The pronoun stands, as often, for the objective 
genitive—the hopes of which you are the object ; cf. ch. 33; Jelf, § 652, 6. 
tivds. Reference is made, perhaps, to the Thasians (i. 101), the Eubeans 
(i. 114), certainly to the Potidsatans (i. 58), Popp. airig—is 
‘ charge’ in general, here, a ‘friendly remonstrance.’ KaTnyopia 
has a more special and forensic sense—an accusation at law. 


Cuaprer LXX.—(a.) &£101—it is our desert—we may claim. tTOv Sia- 
gpepdvrwy. Cf. note, c. 68 b.; tr. as d:apdpwr— the interests which are at stake 
being great :’ the d:apépovras which follows is, ‘differing in characler? Some 
commentators, indeed, suppose that the pseudo ray diapepdytwy meant the same 
thing. ofous buty must be taken in close connexion with 6 d&ydv %ora. 
Cf. infra. 

(b.) é£ets emivofaa is ‘ quick at devising novelties ;’ the én) in composition 
denotes something over and above what has been before: from the dée?s is 
derived by zeugma another adjective, which governs odé(ew. ‘The meaning of 
ékeis, sharp, when applied to the latter half of the sentence, is in the nature 
of a sarcasm,’ Grote, vol. vi. p. t10. Gdller’s idea of understanding ixayol in- 
stead of éée?s, is, I think, quite unnecessary. émiyyv@vat has reference to 
émivojoat, and the preposition has the same force, to devise fresh measures. 
ektxéo Oai— to follow out.’ ‘A meaning,’ says Kriig., ‘and construction which 
I am unable elsewhere to find.’ mapa Sbvauiy ToAUNTai—daring 
beyond their power. The words which follow I understand to mean, ‘ venture- 
some beyond what their sober judgment sanctions,’ and are explained by the anti- 
thetical clause, rijs yrouns pndé rots BeBalors moredoa, to have no confidence 
even in such schemes as their judgment sanctions, cf. Jelf, 442 a. Many other 
translations have been suggested ; but I have little doubt as to the correctness 
of the above. 7d 3& buéreporv—it is your way, or your characteristic, 
to perform what falls short of your power—i.e. not to effect all you are able to 
effect. Livy seems to refer to this (as BL observes) : ‘ Atheniensium populum 
fama est celerem et supra vires audacem esse ad conandum; Lacedemoniorum 
cunctatorem, et vix in ea quibus fidit ingredientem,’ xlv. 23. 

(c.) weAAnTas, &rodnunral, évSnuorarovs. All these words are of 
peculiar significance; on the first, see sup. c. 69 b.; the second means, ‘roamers 
abroad ;’ the third, ‘stay at homes.’ dnodnueiv and évSnueiv were used at 
Athens to express our-ideas ‘at home’ and ‘ abroad.’ eFépxovrai— 
‘follow out their advantages to the utmost,’ Popp. tr. longissime progrediunt 
Si verba explicanda essent longissimé victoriam persequuntur, ex tribus pessimis 
membranis scribendum esset éwetépxovrar. The translation I have given is not 
to be restricted to actual pursuit ofanenemy. amovaig. Kriig. remarks that 
this does not refer merely to military campaigns. avaninrovoty. This 
verb denotes the action of a man who throws himself back from his task in phy- 
sical exhaustion or despondency. Arn. saysit isa strange mistake of Athenzus to 
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suppose that its primary meaning is mental discouragement, for in all languages 
terms expressive of mental operations are borrowed from those of the body. This 
is quite true; but it seems a no less strange mistake of his own to derive the 
notion ‘dispirited’ from ‘the movement of a rower who throws himself back 
to give force to his stroke.’ Neither does Athenzeus loc. cit. say so much, but 
éml puxiis eorw olov abupeiv. tr, BE rots cOpaciy xt A. The 
antithesis here expressed is, though somewhat difficult to translate, easy 
enough to understand. ‘They are as reckless of their persons as if they did 
not belong to them, when fighting for their country, but they are most thorough 
masters of their intellect, and employ all its powers in her service ’—é.e. hus- 
banding all its resources, and allowing none other the advantage of them. The 
orators seem to have admired the sentiment, for it has been imitated by Iso- 
crates, Panegyric, p. 58, and Lysias, Orat. funeb. p. 87. See Arn. and Krig. 
Some have regarded olcetordrn as if it belonged to wéAe:—‘ most entirely the 
property of their country ;’ but if the antithetical word éAAotpiwrdrors has refer- 
ence to the subject of the verb, this must also. 

(d.) @&éA@worv. This is Poppo’s and Bekker’s reading from most MSS. 
He quotes Soph. Trach. v. 506, e&jA@ov keOd’ aydvwv. Kriig. has émeg- 
éABwowv, éaAlya...mpdtavres. The construction seems to be, 
fryodvrat Tuxeiv mpdtavres dAlya mpds Ta peAdovta. They think they have 
chanced to effect but little as compared with what they will hereafter effect. ‘ Ac- 
cording to Matthia, the participle mpdfavres stands for the infin. mpaga, as 
dependent upon jyodvra.’ BL, who tr., whatever they so pursue as to gain, they 
esteem trifling compared with what they may chance in future to attairto. Cf. 
Jelf, § 683. Peile believes ‘ the correct version of this difficult passage to be, 
And whatever indeed having projected, they shall not have followed out, they 
reckon (their own to lose, ze.) an casual loss of their own property; but 
whatever having followed up they shall have acquired, (they reckon) a trifle when 
compared with what they were to have succeeded in effecting,’ as if in the lust 
clause it had been mpbs & EucAAov Tuxety mpdkavres. Cf. iii. 20, Kat Zueddou, of 
pév twes duaprhicerdat, of St wAclous Tev~ecOat ToD GAnOods Aoyiopod. iii. 22, 
ral @uedAov doe K.7.A. erAfpwoav thy xpelav. The true aorisi, 
denoting an act not restricted to any special time, past, present, or future, 
which we somewhat clumsily express by a present. They supply the deficiency, 


7.@., are wont to supply. See Appendix ii. av kv yvaouv. The whole 
may be rovtwy dv ky thy emyxelpnow moreicOa yveou, or Tolrav & by yaow. 
Kriig. prefers the last. éwixelpnoiv x.7.A.—because they imme- 


diately set themselves about attempting whatever they have made up their minds 
about,—i.e., make their attempt an immediate one. Kriig. cf. émixelpnois Trav 
*EmimoAGy, vii. 43. ‘The attempt upon Epipole.’ 

(e.) pox8otcrv, as our word ¢ozd, or sometimes moti, is somewhat poetic, 
and as Kriig. remarks, scarcely used in Attic prose; but it seems to have a 
peculiar appropriateness here with alévos, cf. Hom. Od. E. 202, cf. ii. 39. In 
speeches Xenophon frequently employs it. Here it governs raira. Cf. Eur. He. 
v. §9, TL wox Gers TadTa ; ktT&oOat. Note the present, ‘ being always 
in the act of acquiring.’ éopthv—Think nothing else a holiday, than 
the doing what the occasion requires. There seems some tacit reference to the 
practice of the Lacedamonians, who, as on the occasion of Marathon, would not 
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go forth upon even the most necessary expedition during the time of a festival. 
On this account, I think Reiske’s interpretation of the word, delicias, voluptatem, 
is incorrect; and Dio Cassius probably overlooked the allusion when he sub- 
stituted the eddamovlay in the imitated passage, xxxviii. 37. Cf. Miiller’s Doz, 
book ii. mepuxeévar. ‘To have been born,’ ‘to have been brought 
into the world” Cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 1, g: BovAopevous moAAa mpdypata Exew 
airots Te kal BAAows mapéxew. 


CuaPTteR LXXI.—(a.) radryns pévrot «.7.A. This and the following 
sentence are confessedly difficult. I will first mention what I myself imagine 
to be the meaning, and which I now find to be nearly that given by Bloomf. : 
* And yet when such a State as this stands, as it were, in battle array against 
you, O Lacedemonians, ye continue (814) to procrastinate; and think not that 
peace endures longest for those men, who go not indeed beyond what is just in the 
matier of armament, yet plainly show that their resolution is, if they be wronged, 
not to permit it ; but-ye hold fair dealing to consist in doing no violence to others, 
while ye prevent injury to yourselves by repelling it when attempted.’ Thesecond 
clause of the sentence would naturally have commenced with o%eade 5¢, and con- 
tained some other opinion concerning the nature of a durable peace, ascribed to 
the Lacedemonians. But with that love of variety which we have so often 
remarked (cf. ch. 38 c), as characteristic of Greek composition, the antithetical 
clause is cast into a new form. 77 mapackevy I have translated ‘armament,’ 
for want of a single word which better expresses its meaning; but it must be 
understood to include all acts and measures which might awaken the jealousy 
of a neighbouring government. Bl. says, ‘I must still adhere to my opinion 
that 77 mapackevf means in vite institutione” 1 troy vépere—lit. ‘ye allot 
or deal out the equitable,—i. e., equity.’ The translation given to it is therefore 
quite as tenable as Arn.’s, to deal justly, or Donaldson’s, ‘ye lead ua life of 
easy indifference, or Poppo’s, ‘equitatem colitis. duvvduevor can scarce mean 
‘suffering harm, by attempting to defend yourselves ;’ for by no code is self- 
defence considered as inconsistent with justice; and again, it is going much too 
far to say that the Lacedemonians would not defend themselves, which in this 
case the orator would imply. BAdmrreo Oat, says Donaldson (XM. C. § 454), is 
a certain degree of harm or mischance, a hindrance or accidental harm ; (this I 
have pointed out with examples in a note upon Esch. Ag. v. 119. Terminalia 
ii.) never an injury of that kind which can cause resentment. The present 
passage has, he thinks, been misinterpreted by all commentators. His own 
version is,—‘ Ié is not your opinion that those persons enjoy peace the longest, who 
while they act justly, show they have made up their minds not to submit to injury, 
but you observe the rule of non-interference,—i. e., you are strictly neutral or im- 
partial, on the principle of not hurting others, and of avoiding the inconveniences 
to which reprisals would subject you.’ 

(b.) &pxardtpoma, exactly corresponding to ‘ old-fashioned,’ 
mpos avrovs—when compared with them. A very natural ellipse for mpbs ra 
emirndebuara avrav. In a similar manner, réxvys stands for domwep tTéxvns 
del t& ereyryvéueva xpare?. Bl. is scarce right in saying with respect to the 
government of réx»ms ‘ supply 8a or wepl.” The ‘additions’ here of course are 
the improvements made from time to time. Illustrations will occur to every 
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one. Cf. Xen. i. 6, 38. émitexvhoews. The éri has the same 
force as in éenvyv@vas, ch. 70 b, which see; but as the word réxv7 has been 
used, émitexvqcews, says Popp., ‘exquisite positum est.’ The word occurs, 
Herod. ii. 2, 119. Grote gives the sense correctly, but somewhat too magnilo- 
quently for a Spartan, ‘ multiplicity of active obligations requires multiplicity 
and novelty of contrivance.’ 

(c.) wéexpt Tod8e. Let your procrastination be limited by this; go thus far, 
and no farther. The words péxp: and &yp: I believe sometimes signify, not 
simply up to @ certain point in time or space, but coincident or co-extensive with 
a certain amount of time or space. érépay Tiva ~vumaxtay tpéwnre. 
This probably refers to the Argives, who were ever ready to take advantage of 
any opportunity to establish a counter-influence to Sparta in the Peninsula. 

(d.) OeGy 7 dv dpklwy. ‘The Gods who were called upon to witness the oaths’ 

Expressed by Livy—Feederum arbitros ac testes. Liv. xxi. 10. Poppo. 
THY aigbavopevay, t.e., alcOnaw éxdvTwy, ppovinwy. This makes the expres- 
siou the exact antithesis to dva:o64twy, and we may render it, men of feeling 
and intelligence. Popp. refers to v. 26, and Xen. Mem. iv. 1, 1. Otherwise— 
‘of these men who witness the act,’ under whose cognizance it comes, as the oaths 
came under the cognizance of the gods. épnutav—deserted, and 
therefore defenceless position. Krig. cf. iii. 67. 8o1a—‘ holy in the, 
sight of gods’—from which we may infer the strength of the religious feeling 
connected with the idea of race. éinyeto@at. The notion is, ‘Do 
not let the power and glory of Peloponnesus degenerate under your headship,’ 
Popp. explains the construction éAdcow, = to Bare éAdoow elvar; others say 
that the double accusative is occasioned by the elliptical way of speaking, tiv 
Meaordvynoov éddoow karactioa e&nyoupévous. To me it seems explicable by 
prolepsis. On the verb éyyéouat in this sense and construction, ef. i. 76, 95; 
vi. 85, and L. and S. Lexicon. On the Spartan #yeyovla, see Grote, p. 396, 
note, and i. 38, and vii. 55. 


CuaPTeR LXXII.—(a.) rév ’A@nvaiwy. This genitive must be referred to 
mpeoBeia, but the whole sentence is, as Arn. remarks, an instance of irregular 
construction, known to most Greek authors, and particularly to Thucydides. 
When the subject of the discourse is suddenly altered, the new subject is 
brought forward into the most prominent place in the new sentence without 
much regard to the necessities of the construction, which often is changed by 
an anacolouthon, and the subject left independent of any government. This is 
most common where, as in Herodotus, the reason of the predication is introduced 
by yap, before the writer gives us the predicate itself. See Jelf, § 786, 6. 
The introduction of kal before &s foGovro renders this passage more confused 
than usual, and I confess it seems to me very like the work of a copyist, who 
did not perceive that mpeoBeia could form the subject—by repetition—of 
Jic8ovro. In this suspicion I perceive that Kriig. concurs. Arn. cites, by way 
of illustration, i. 115; vii. 48; viii. 20, which the student will do well to consult. 
So also Herod. iv. 149, 6 8€ mais od yap ep of cupmrcioer Oa, Tovyapwv eon 
“abrby Karadehpew biv ev AVKotoL. iv. 100, Tey BE may yap Fy Td TAOS metaltioy, 
ov eS€xovto Tobs Adyous. ix. 109, TA} 5& Kan@s yap eee mavoinly yeverbar, 
elne TH Béptp. amoAoyHoouevous. This accusative must be con 
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sidered to depend upon the verbal adjective mapirnréa. On the construction 
see Jelf, § 318. Matthiw, § 447. Gdll. accounts for the fact that these verbals 
govern accusatives, on the principle that they tacitly contain the notion xp4, or 
Sez, and cites Matthia, § 447, 4. Cf. ote picOopopnréoy etn AAous 7} Tods 


arparevopévous, vill. 65. mwepl mavrds—‘ concerning the general question ;’ 
the construction is varied by the infinitive 57Adca:, which is admissible after 
verbs of motion. Popp. év mActovt, sc. xpdv@, opposed to taxéws, 


ef. i. 121. Kriig. 

(b.) éx rdv Adywv—ex from its proper notion, which is that of the material 
cause—in the metaphysical sense of the word—passes into a cognate one of 
after, or arising from, regarding the antecedent events as in some degree the 
cause of those which follow. We may therefore translate—‘ Arising out of,’ 
i.e. ‘In consequence of what had been said.’ Tots Aakedatuovlors as 
distinguished from 7d 7A%}00s a’tay probably refers to the Ephors. 
ef rt wy, a transposition for ef wht. So ef wh wal, for ei cat ph, ii. 113 vi. 60. 
Popp. Kriig. would strike out rt: and make émroxwAve: intransitive. The verb is 
so in this book, 144-2: o¥re éxetvo nwAver ev Tats orovdais ore Td5e. 
ém:évat—adire, accedere, wmapedOeiv, ad dicendum prodire. But, as Popp. ob- 
serves, the distinction is not always kept up, cf. i. 119. 


Cuaprer LXXIIL—(a.) rpéoBevors. This word is censured by Dion. Hal. 
as too poetical, but the truth is that speoBela is ‘embassy,’ just as we might 
say the ‘English embassy’ at Paris; and mpécBevors is ‘the fact of coming 
upon an embassy.’ xataBony receives the same censure from the 
critic, but it is very graphic and suitable tn the speaker. ‘ The outery against 
us,’ cf. viii. 85, 87. See also ch. 67, nal cateBbwy tov *A@nvalwr. 
Sicacrats Spiv—‘you as our judges. padiws—‘easily, and, 
therefore, lightly, cf. i. 80; vi. 9. 

(b.) T& mavv madara. The old mythical legends about Theseus, the 
Amazons, &c., which were a stock topic. Kriig. refers to Isocrates, v. 42, 
Dem. xxii. 15, Xenophon, Mep? Mpos. iv. 16. av. This gen. depends 
upon pdprupes. Popp. explains dxoal Adywy as equivalent to dkovobérres 
Adyor—the hearsay of tradition. bes is, ‘the personal observation 
of those who are to hear us speak.’ ei kal... mpoBardAopévois— 
« Although it be somewhat irksome to us to be for ever bringing this subject for- 
ward. Thus Arn. after Haack and Popp. I think correctly ; but Kriig. 
adopts the other explanation, even though it be hat disagreeable to you to 
have this ever put before you. On the force of the prepos. in 8” bxAou, cf. 
17 a. exivSuvedero. Either 74 Mndixa is the subject, or it is 
impersonal. fis Tod Epyou—sc. THs wperAlas may, I think, be 
rendered ‘ the practical benefit,’ in contradistinction to rod Adyou; but Popp. and 
Goll. understand, ‘of the actual doing of the good,’ which makes the antithesis 
less effective; rijs ddeAlas, ‘ the benefit of the reputation, if any there be.’ 
ef Tt GhedreT.. . Taparthoews is explained by the Schol. vera Tod aireiy 
cuyyvéuny, for the sake of deprecation, to which, namely, they would not con- 
descend. 

(c.) Mapadévt, The word had become so familiar, that its use is almost 
adverbial,—i. ¢., without éy before it. Cf. with Kriig. Dem. xviii. 208, Plato, 
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Menexenus, 240. Yet Thucyd. sometimes employs the preposition, as i. 18, 
ii. 34, ef. AeAgozs, ch. 143. Aristoph. always omits it. Tpokivou- 
vedoat— to have borne the brunt of the danger.’ The same expression occurs 
in the far-famed oath of Demosthenes: ob Zorw Srws hudprere ob wd robs év 
Mapadau mpokwduvetoarras. Zax «—hindered, prevented. The use 
of the simple verb in this sense is not so common, yet Kriig. gives abundant 
instances. Xen. Anad. iii. 5, 11, 6 doxds eter S00 dvdpas ToD wh Karaddvar, 
and Herod. iii. 79, vit émedGotoa éoxe, &c. Add ibid. v. 101. 

&duvdrtwr ky bvtwy. This isa very clear case of the usage of &v with a par- 
ticiple. Cf. Matth. 597, 6, and Jelf, 429, 4. It may be resolved into dep 
ef eyevero, advvata: by Hoay of MeAomovyyjcio. bpolas— equal to 
what it was before. Cf. ii. 80, 6 meplraous Erorro Suowws. This seems to me 
correct, nor can I understand why Bl. should consider this sense so very 
feeble, that it should be necessary to give the unusual force of ‘an unequal 
match for the Greeks’ to the words. This is inconsistent with od« 21, and we 
should have had dvrimdédAov. He did not consider before this that he was 
equally matched with the Greeks, he imagined that he was immensely superior 
to them. He now saw that this superiority no longer existed, and therefore 
abandoned the enterprise. 


CuartrR LXXIV.—(a.) év tats vavol—in their ships,—i.e., depended 


upon them. Cf. Jelf upon éy, § 622. 3 nAwbévros— when it had 
been clearly shown’ So &yyeAévros and similar phrases are used occasionally. 
Jelf, § 696. és avté—‘to it,’ in general reference to the circum- 


stances described by the introductory words. It is important to notice this 
use of the pronoun in reference to the discussion concerning the genuineness of 
iii, 84, where see the long note, and cf. 22 a. és Tas TeTpa- 
xoglas—‘ to make up the four hundred” Speaking in round numbers, for as 
we learn from Herodotus, the exact amount was 378. Great difficulties have 
been made about this, because Demosthenes, de Cor. 238, the poet Aschylus, 
and Nepos, who copied from them, call the fleet 300 only. But it is plain that 
poets and actors, when engaged in proclaiming the glories of Athens before 
Athenians, would diminish the number of the fleet as much as possible—‘ the 
fewer ships, the greater share of honour.’ Therefore, they took the hundreds 
below instead of above the odd numbers. Here, however, the estimate is 
naturally more exact, though still the speakers make an exaggeration in their 
own favour, for Herod. makes the Athen. quota 180 (viii. 44), but see also 
viil. 61 ; and Diod. Sic. (Ixv. 38) gives it as 200. It is to be observed that 
Isocrates, Pan. ¢. 31, more accurately describes the Athenian contingent as 
‘more than double’ that of the others, rpijpers dimAaclas pty 4 sbumaytes af 
&dot. But this cannot surely justify Didot’s interpretation, ray dio poipav, 
the half, Popp. seems to incline to it, but it is quite contrary to the practice 
of Thucyd. in giving numbers, and to the general idiom of the language. 

aitidraros—‘ the principal cause of fighting in the strait, sc. Salamis. Gall. 
points out that this construction of azrios with the infinitive without the article 
rob, is the ordinary one. See i. 25, 33, 75,133; Xenoph. Hellenic. vii. 5,§ 17. 
Kriig. adds other instances, cf. Matt. 542. érinhoare. See an 
account of these honours, Herod. viii. 124, and Plutarch, Fita Them., 17. 
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Popp. and Géll. read aio) from some good MSS. for adrdy, * You yourselves 
spontaneously.’ 

(8.) dtapOelpavres. It has been said that we might rather have expected 
the mid. voice, since the Schol. interprets S:apOcipar edcavtes. But the active 
represents the sacrifice as more personal, as it were, ‘with our own hands 
destroyed.’ 

(c.) TovTOU—4. €., TOD BpErcto Bat. Tis ovx otons—‘ which was 
now no more,” So in ii. 44, r@v odk BvTwy, ‘those who are no more,’—i,e. 
‘the dead” Similarly Herod.: wep) odSeusis matpldos, viii. 57. What, there- 
fore, is meant by ris (réAcws) ev Bpaxela eAmibs otons? The ‘mdais,’ says 
Popp., must be either the fleet, or the citizens embarked in it; or reference 
may be made to its future restitution. This I prefer, and interpret with Krig. 
‘for the restitution of which there was but a very slight ground of hope.’ 
7b wépos, when thus specified, means ‘ aliquantum,’ ‘took our full share.’ Cf. 
i. 127, ii. 67, and Jelf, § 579, 6, cf. ch. 23 c. Kriig. tr. ‘ unsern Kriften nach,’ 
*to the best of our power,’ quoting Dem. xix. 82, d:é0nxas 7d pépos ot. Tl wépos 
is more usual, and Bl. would substitute it; but 7d is here for the personal 
pronoun, cf. 22 ¢c. 


CuaPTeR LXXV.—(a.) ap’ &tiof éopev. I subscribe to the remark of 
Kriig., that dpa in itself neither implies affirmation nor negation, and 
I may perhaps be permitted to refer the reader to a disquisition of my 
own on the word in the Class. Museum. The context, and the speaker’s 
intonation, make the difference in the meaning. Here with Popp. render 
“nonne digni sumus, and consider the subsequent uw} to form part of the 
verb diakeio@at, so that, so far as this passage is concerned, no question 
need be made on the distinction between dpa wy and dpa oi, ‘do we not 
deserve not to be under quite so much odium in the eyes of the Greeks ?? 
yvéuns Evvéoews. There is some difficulty about the two genitives. 
Each has been rejected by editors, but the latter is probably added in 
reference to tuverdéraroyv in the last ch., and as Arn. remarks, we have 
yawns audptnua, ii. 65. Why, then, not say ‘the perspicacity of our 
judgment, as well as ‘an error of judgment?’ &pxis—se. Everer. 
Matth. § 368, Jelf, § 499; or with Bl. understand that SiaxetoOar x.7.A. 
is equivalent to @oveio@a:, and takes its syntax. Or d:axetoOa: may itself 
take a genitive, in accordance with the general notion implied by this case 
respectively to verbs indicating position. See note 36 ¢. 

7& trdrAoima Tov BupBadpov—‘ what yet remained to be done against the 
Persian? So iii. 10, 7& bmdAorwa TY Epywv. 

(3.) mpoayayetv. As vi. 18 and i. 44, Popp., and robs “EAAnvas és tooatrny 
evroplay mpotyyayer, Isocrat. iv. 37. Kriig. tr. we were compelled by the very 
nature of the case to advance it to this, its present pitch of greatness. 

Séous «.7.A. If these motives be meant to be taken in the order of time, this 
will signify ‘fear of Persia.” But wdédicra wey points to the order of intensity ; 
it therefore signifies, fear of the revolted allies, ef. infra. amooTdyrwy 
Karectpapyévarv— ‘and when now some revolters had been reduced to subjec- 
tion” Remark the two participles taken together. Kriig. cf. ii. 5, ra@v (dvrew 
éxouevwr, and iv. 38, vii. 75. maa 54, K7-A. * Now no odium is 
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entertained against any man, for making the best disposition he can of his inter- 
ests, in respect of matters involving the greatest risks.’ Kriig. would erase 
xw5tvev, but from what goes before, we see that the perils of the Athenian 
Empire were the prominent argument in the speaker’s mind (udAsora pév bod 
éous), and this allusion to them in summing up is natural. Popp. compares 
the Homeric phrase, ob veueontdév. Thucyd. repeats the word, vi. 83, maow 
aver(pOuvov. Bl. adds vii. 77, viii. 50. Soph. Trach. 1035, cf. for ed ridecOa 
iv. 59, TG Tia eb OéoOa. 


Craptrer LXXVI.—(a.) eényetode. Cf. ch. 19 and ch. 71, ad finem. 
31a wavrds—through the whole war, up to the time of the final operations, 
éyxparas—vigorously, ‘with a tight rein” Of. Soph. Antig., v. 715, and 
Theocritus, xxv. 266, where the original physical sense is found from which the 
present metaphor comes. 

(b.) ard Tot &vOpwrelov—removed from, away from, and so contrary to 
the common practice of mankind. The Athenians maintain and improve upon 
the same doctrine to the Melians, v. 105. d:d0névnv. Itshould always 
be remembered that the present participle stands also for the imperfect. Tr. 
‘ proffered. rod To.ovTov—such a practice, or such conduct as this, 
i.e., the acceptance of power, and its maintenance by all practicable means. 
tuiv Soxodvtes. See ch. gs. 7@ Sixalw Adyw—the argument 
about justice, or the plea of justice. ; 

(c.) mapatrvxdv. On the neuter nom. part. absolute, cf. Jelf, 700, 2a. The 
same word is used again, v. 60. With others, says Kriig., rapdv is more usual. 
TH avOpwrela pice. Kriig. transl. the inclination of men. I should rather 
render pvots—the natural character, or disposition of humanity—‘ human na- 
ture,’ as we say. Bl. quotes, for similar usages of xpnoduevot, i. 130, dpyp 
xpng.; vii. 30, wdOer xp.5 Vi. 15, emiBuulars xp. dixadrepot ® Kata 
thy indpxovoay Stvauiv. Literally, more just than accorded with the scale 
of our existing power—i.e., more just than we had any necessity to be, if we 
looked at our power. On this sense of xara, according to the grade of, see Jelf, 
§ 629. mwepregtyn—‘ has come round tobe.” Arn.adds, This word generally 
denotes a new and unexpected result, as in ch. 32, 120, and vi. 24. But some- 
times simply what has happened, or befallen, as vii. 70. Cf. ch. 28 b. 


Cuarter LXXVII.—(a.) éAarcotpevo:—' taking up an inferior position, 
i.e., not taking such high ground with their dependents as they might havo 
done. They need not have had the trials at all, but might have decided the 
points in dispute by their sovereign power. Arnold cites Thucyd. iv. 64, df 
bcov eixds jHooaoba ; and Demosth. cont. Dionysiod. p. 1287, ed. Reiske, queis 
bey TaiTa cuvexdpouper, ob &yvoodyTes Td ex THs Evyypapijs Slicatov, AAD’ Hryod- 
pevor Beiy darrovabal Ti Kal cvyxwpely Bore wh doneiv Pirddixot elvau. The posi- 
tion of xa —ydp—xal is somewhat unusual. «al ydp, says Kriig., is oftener con- 
nected with xal following, than xa) simply, but not then with a word intervening. 
But Goll. remarks, that the words nai yap are not, as generally, in this case to 
be combined into a single expression ; the xat is to be referred to the ra? follow- 
ing in the sense of ‘both,’ ‘and ;’ the one clause contains the cause of the other, 
and is well explained by Gdll., ‘ e¢si enim apud nos judicia constituimus, tamen 
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litigiosi esse videmur.’ Kriig. supposes that the xa) here can mean also, even, 
and quotes Arist. Heclez. v. 603, edeThoaro yap 5a Todo, for this was even the 


reason, the very reason, that, fe. Cf. also Rana, v. 735. prrodicety. 
Of the litigiousness of the Athenians the Vespe@ of Arist. forms the best 
illustration. Cf. Aves, v. 40. tvuBodatats. These suits, called 


Bikar dard EvuBdrawy, were grounded upon contracts existing between persons 
who belonged to the several states comprised under the Athenian dominion, and 
the necessity of trying them at Athens, owing to the expense and delay thereby 
incurred, was one of the greatest grievances to which her allies were subjected. 
The orator here tries to gloss it over, by making allusion only to such as Athe- 
nian citizens were themselves engaged in. Cf. Sheppard’s Theophrastus, note 
on tuvs E€vous, p. 73; Goller in hoe loco; Schéman de Comitiis. 

(b.) of 5€—‘ while they,’ sc. our dependent allies. mapa Td ph 
otetbat xpivai— contrary to what they think they ought” The negative must 
be taken in close connexion with the verb, as in the case of pnul, Kriig., who 
also proposes to read wy for wh. Cf. Matth. § 534. yveun, says BL, is 
any decision at law ; and so, too, Kriig.; but they do not cite any instance. [ 
do not, therefore, think it improbable that it here has the more ordinary sense 
of @ public resolution, vote, decree, or proposal. Cf. Herod. iii. 80, and @ei- 
oroxdéous yvdun, ch. go. We may regard rod évdeovs opposed to Tod rAgovos, 
and supply crepicduevor; but this is needless, for it can be governed by 
Xarends pepe, as we see by xadrewas pépew adrdy, 2. 64 d. 

(c.) ard rod toov. Is this the mascnline or neuter gender? Gzdll., Poppo, 
and others seem to have decided that it is the former, ‘a man’s equal. But 
the whole usus loquendi, in Thue. at any rate, seems to point the other way. 
See od ard tod toov, i. 143, ard TOY duolwy eAaccovpevos, Vill. 89, ard Tod Yoou 
Susdowvres, iii. 11, awd Tow Yoou Se émidytes, ili. 84. Other passages might be 
cited from other writers, as Eurip. Phan. v. 541. I should therefore translate, 
“men are more angry at being wronged by law than by open violence ; for the one 
looks like being over-reached on a footing of equality, the other like compulsion by 
a superior force. This Bl. calls an dxp:Bodoyla, or over minute distinction ; to 
me it appears plain and forcible enough. Cf. for the sentiment, iv. 86, and 
Arist. Rh. i. 11. 9. 


(d.) kaderdvres— after having overthrown us.’ CE. i. 4. &piatre— 
«were to assume dominion’ Kriig. compares omeddovtes as Zebs whmor’ kpteev 
Ocav, Hisch. Prom. v. 203. Td fuérepov d€os— the fear of which we are 


the objects.” Objective gen. expressed by pronoun. Cf. note on ch. 69 e. 
efwep «.7.A.— if your policy is going to be such as you evinced symptoms of its 
being, when ye headed for a short time the confederacy against the Persian? 
&ucera—se. vouima, t. e., ‘institutions which do not amalgamate with those of the 
rest of Greece.” On this meaning of du:xra, Bloomf. aptly quotes Asch. Ag. 
312, olucs Boy auinrov ev wédrer mpemerv—véos 7° tracpd 7 eyxéas TavTG Kbret, 
Bixoorarovvt’ ay, ov piAw mpocevyéras ; and Kriig. pido 7 Suintds eore rat 
mdon mode, Eurip. Stobeus, 10, 7. See, for the well known fact, i. 144, 124, 
ii. 39. In what follows, allusion is perhaps made to Pausanias. The same ob- 
servation was made by Aristotle and Isocrates, Panath. ch. 82. ots. 
This is one of the passages quoted to prove that voui¢e: governs a dative. Cf. 
ii. 38, iii, 82. See note upon this last passage. I am uot satisfied that the 
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present one proves anything, for we may easily supply xpiio@cu, and that 
voulCew is constructed with an infinitive is, as Kriig. says, plain even from 
brAa ob voulCovow zxew, Herod. vii. 85, and cf. Thue. ii. 15. If any one 
prefers the former construction, voul(er must be rendered ‘ attaches a value to,’ 


Cuartrer LXXVIII.—(a.) od—supply Bovacuduevor. tpocbjade. 
Bring upon yourselves. So i. 144, xwdbvous mpooribec@at. Kriig. quotes oddets 
érdduno’ (81a mpoobéobat Kaxd, Eurip. Her. 147. toy wapddroyor 


Used by Thue. only as a substantive, but see ii. 61, 85, ili. 16, vii. 28, Kriig. 
(b.) wepttotracdat, See note upon mepiéorn, ch. 76, ad finem—‘ when pro- 
longed, is wont to bring things round to the influence of accidents—to the award 
of chance,’ Kriig.; cf. i. 69. &mréxouev—from which one of us is no 
Surther removed—i, e. further exempt—than the other. émorépws 
Zorai—in which of the two ways it will turn out. Cf. with Popp. ch. 82, xa0ér. 
xwpyoe. év GdHAw ivduvederai, means ‘ the danger is run while it 
is as yet uncertain.’ On the impersonal use of the verb, cf. ch. 73. 
#87 is to be taken in connexion with xaxoraGotyres, when now they have got 
into difficulty they address themselves to deliberation—or rather to discussion, sc. 
diplomatic. Cf. wAciorov avduevos Adywr, Alcestis, v. 967. 


(c.) dp@vres—se. ey Aide épaprla dvras. atdalperos— of our 
own free choice,’ i. e., before we have been compelled to modify it by the course of 
events. o movdds—sine articulo, noi to break treaty ; cf. ch. 67. Sinn. 


For in the thirty years’ treaty (i. 115) this provision had been made; cf. i. 140. 

Aveo @as, the midd. voice, to have our differences arranged. Cf. i. 145. 
ei 5¢ wh. This is the reading of twelve good MSS. and Popp. Bekker ant 
the other editors take the common reading, 7, which has precisely the same 
meaning in some passages. Kriig. quotes Soph. Phil. 13413; Lysins, xxv. 14; 
Dem. ii. 8; and Stallbaum, Plat. Rep. v. 463 d. bonyie @e—iden 
est quod mpofynode, Gdll. Arn. says they do not express the same part of the 
same idea: the first expresses precedence; the second, the nearness of the 
leader. Kriig. refers to the Lexicon Plat. There is an ellipsis of ddv. 


CuapTeR LXXIX.—(a.) kara ops adrovs. What is sometimes ex- 
pressed by xa’ éavrods, as iv. 38, vi. 13. All strangers were ordered to with- 
draw ; 7. @., the allies who had come to the conference. The great assembly o4 
the Spartans, we thus see, decided upon questions of peace and war. 

(b.) él rd abrd Epepov—‘ tended to the same point. Kriig. rightly ex- 
emplifies this by the use of the verb in 63s pépe, ‘here is a similar use of fero. 
«In nova fert animus.’ Ovid. Metam. vy. 1. Bl. quotes Herod. viii. 100, rAéov 
Epepe Hh yudun Katepydoacba Thy “EAAdSa. "Apxldamos, t.e., the 
Second. He succeeded his grandfather Leotychides, as his father Zeuxidamus 
had previously died. 


CuapreR LXXX.—(a.) robs év rH airy HArKkta dpa. The simplest ex- 
planation is to supply ¢umelpous Bvras. Others not so correctly have interpreted 
—and I see among you those of the same time of life as myself. TiVG 
takes in any of this class indefinitely—‘a man,’ Remark the studied variety 
produced by the transition from dmeiola to voulcavta, See ch, 38 c. 
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cwdpdvws—without extravagance, or exaggeration. exdroylCorto— 
compute it to the full, i.e., with all its chances, &c. 

(b.) wapdpotos— of the same description,’ i.e. military rather than naval. 
Compare Aristotle, Rhet. i. 4, 4, dvaykaiov cidévar ras Suvduers mérepov 
Buora } dvduora. Arn. The kal which stands before doruyelrovas does not, as 
sometimes happens, so much introduce a new idea, as a part of the original one. 
Popp. compares v. 112, 2, amd trav avOpdrwv cal Aaxedamoviwr, vi. 20, 3; 


vii. 68, 1. éy €xaora. The neuter is employed because the idea is 
general, including their towns, &c. kal Immots cat dmAots Kal BXA. 


The equites, the heavy-armed infantry, and the remaining population which 
served as rowers or light-armed infantry. There is no necessity to say that 
3xAq is ‘ put for light-armed troops,’ an assertion which Bl. combats, ef. vi. 17, 
bxAos Evuplerois, mixed populations. évi ye. Jelf, 735, 5. 
Béckh computes the whole at about 500,000, whereof 180,000 belonged to the 
town and harbour. Niebuhr, Vortrdg. iiber alte Liénder- u. Vélkerk., p. 108, 
expresses an opinion that the general estimate among the ancient writers of 
Athenian population, especially of the number of slaves, was much too high. 
(c.) heAnthooney. Kriig. supplies 7d vavrixdy from tats vavoly, comparing 
i, 121. But the word may stand independently, like our own verb ‘to practise ;? 
thus we have robs rofdéras wedeTavras, ‘the archers practising.’ Xen. Heil. iii. 
4,16. So also, though less certainly, ii. 86, weder@vres nal mapeckevacpévor 


Thy vavpaxtay, i. 64 b. xpdvos evéorai— Time will intervene,’ i. e., 
‘that will take time,’ as we say. 7G koivg —‘ The public treasury,’ 
The phrase is not unusual. Herod. vii. 144, Ste ’A@nvatoic: -yevoudvoy 
xpnudtwry peydrwy év rG kowg. Cf. Arist. Pol. ii. 7, 6. pépomer, 


for the more usual compound écpépoper. 


CHaPTeR LXXXI.—(a.) 7G tA 0 €:—population. éripottavres. 
The verb do:rdw is a frequentative, hence go:ray is said of ‘attending school,’ 
and also of ‘courting,’ as the suitor regularly visits his mistress, We may 
therefore translate, ‘ by making frequent, or regular, incursions. 
éxakiovrat. ‘They will bring in from abroad.’ Pop. quotes oiros émaxrds, vi. 
20. Kriig. rdvra émaxrd, vii. 28. I would add, Soph. Trach. 258. Cd. Col. 
1522. Ajax, 1275. There is therefore no necessity for Popp. to remark, 
‘usitatius hdc vi éodyeo@a:.’? On the fact compare ii. 38. 

(b.) BAabéueba. Passive, says Kriig., as vi. 64. It is rather one of those 
cases already (ch. 68 ¢, Jelf, 562, 3) noticed where the reflexive force of the 
middle runs into a passive sense. ‘We shall do ourselves more damage than we 
shall do to them, See notei.68c; i.81b,andii.87. ta trAelw—‘ on the ma- 
jority of matters. év rovrw. D. has translated, ‘and tn such a time,’ and 
T. K. A. quotes Bothe’s ‘interea.’ But why should it not be, ‘in this case,’ 
or, contingency, t. e., that expressed by the previous words ? TAvVONTET AL 
‘This form without the o is found also ii. 77; v. 91, 100; vi. 59.’ Popp. 
gpovjuatt. I regard this as a causal dative. T. K. A. renders, the Athenians 
with their usual magnanimity. I should prefer to say—owing to their high 
spirit, such I think being the real force of the word. Theologically the 
gpdynwa capxds is the spirit of pride naturally inhering in man’s heart. On 
uhre omitted, ef. Jelf, § 775, 3, and on gpédv. ib. 603, 2. 


Y 
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dovrActoai—< be the slaves of their land,’ i. e., be so servilely attached to their 
property as not to sacrifice it to the common good. We may also connect 
BovAcdoat ppovjuati—‘ slaves in spirit.’ KaTawAnyivat—lit. ‘to be 
struck down,’ i. e., to be dismayed, and paralyzed by the war. 


Cuaprer LXXXII.—(a.) 03 phy ob8¢. These particles are often thus 
employed in qualifying a previous statement. The od generally denies, the 
ovdé particularizes, as Hoogeven says, ‘not that either I mean to recommend,’ 
avaic67tws has doubtless reference to the rd avalo@nrov, charged against them 
by the Corinthians. The word denotes dulness of the natural perceptions, 
‘want of feeling,’ and is metaphorically applied to indifference to the wrongs of 
the allies. See the analysis of characters connected with this element, viii.—xv. 
Sheppard’s Theophrastus. xatapwpav. The Sch. explains érdcyxeuw. 
un? os emitpévouev. Gdéll. interpretation is, ‘nor to let them see that we do 
not mean to notice their conduct.’ But it is the direct antithetical expression to 
médeuov, thus constructed upon the principle of variety, cf. 38 c. The meaning 
therefore is, ‘neither too plainly indicating that we shall go to war,’ nor do the 
opposite thing, i.e., permit them to go on as they are doing, hv ddinaow od« 
émitpepouow. Xen. Hist. in. 4, 11. Cf. Jelf, § 804, 4 

(8.) Evpudxov mpocaywyf—to this is opposed subsequently ra airar 
exopt(dueba; with respect to the latter word, it may be doubted what force 
should be attached to the prep. éx. It may either imply ‘full, complete prepa- 
ration,’ or, as Kriig. says, it may have reference to the difficulties out of which 
they had to extricate themselves. He compares i. 125; vi. 83. We may add 
the similar use of the Latin ‘expedio.’ ‘Expediunt per acuta belli,’ Horace. 
abtra@y, Jelf, § 504. &ver{@Govoy of course implies after it a word 
which stands as antecedent to the relative 8001. There is nothing invidious in 
the enlisting of foreign allies by all such as, &c., cf. Jelf, § 817, 7 

(¢.) kal bdo Kaltpia@y. Two, or it may be three years. On this adversative 


«al, cf. 80 b. iv doxqi—‘ in the event of its appearing desirable, 
cf. 42a, 120 c. Connect this with tuev én’ adrods. Teppaynevorn 
‘ Better fenced and secured ;’ the metaphor seems to be taken from a fortified 
camp. vmoanpalvovras. Note the force of the preposition, giving 


indications of. So Aristotle, Eth. iv. 2, kabdrep Totvopa troonualver. 

(d.) wh yap Kr.A. ‘Look not upon their land as anything else than a 
hostage or pledge for you to hold.’ Bloomf. well compares a similar declaration 
of policy, Livy, v. 42. ‘Non omnia concremari tecta ut pignus ad flectendos 
hostium animos haberent.’ odx joocov—‘ all the more in proportion 
as. &mévotav—‘ the casting away of all hope, recklessness, 
despair,’ » better reading than @réyvo.av. Archidamus throughout urges the 
principle that we ought to build a bridge for a flying enemy. 

GAnmrorépous Exerv—have them more impracticable to deal with. 

(e.) Tots eyxAnpaciw ererxOevres. Pop. expresses a doubt as to the 
genuineness of these words. T. K. A. is particular in pointing out that trois 
eyxAfuact must not be taken with ére:y@évres. Yet it seems to me much the 
simplest way to do so—‘having been egged on, excited to premature action, by the 
charges which our allies have brought.’ Where is the impropriety in sense or 
construction P mpdtoperv. Arnold. Kriig. mpdtwuev. Vulgo. Popp. 
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Bekker. This of course involves the well-known question whether the canon 
of Dawes be correct, which asserts that dws wh cannot be joined with the sub- 
junctive aorist except in the passive voice. No intelligible reason can be given 
for the dogma. All that can be said is, that the future is the more lively and 
graphic form, as approaching more nearly to the oratio directa, and is therefore 
almost universally used by the Attic writers. I should therefore retain it where 
there was any MSS. authority in its favour. The later copyists, in their frigid 
attempts at correctness, even invented subjunctives in cases where they had 
no real existence, «. g., Angwat, déowot, &c. Therefore, as Arn. remarks, the 
mere number of the MSS. which give mpdiwuev ought not to force it upon us. 
atcxtov kal dropmrepov. The comparison is generally supposed to be with 
the Athenians, but it may be with their own previous condition. TaY 
i8(wy—for, as the Schol. remarks, the private interests of Corinth were not 
necessarily shared by all Peloponnesus. ebmper@s 0éc0a1—to settle in 
such a way that both parties may have specious reasons for concluding it, i. €., 
as a salve to their vanity, cf. ch. 21 a, and iii. 65 b. xwphoet. The 
simple verb, says Kriig., does not occur in the future indicative active save in 
this place. ‘The middle future, xwpjoroua, is always found. Yet in the com- 
pounds, as he shows by abundant instances, the active form, xwpijow, is more 
common. 


CuaprTer LXXXIII.—(a@.) xphuara oépovres. Remark that there should 
be a comma before xpfuara, in order that we may translate ‘iique tributa 
JSerentes,’ for the orator evidently means to contrast them with their own allies, 


who paid no such contribution. obxX OrAwy K.7.A.—‘ depends not 
so much upon arms as upon money,’ i.e. its result would not be determined so 
much by the first, as by the second. be Hv. It may be right to 


say with Kriig. that 3:4 with the genitive denotes the ixstrwment or means, 
with the accusative the occasion [Veranlassung] of an act, but obviously the 
two frequently run into each other. ‘How oft the sight of means to do ill 
deeds, Makes ill deeds done!’ and but little distinction can be made in our 
version of them. Kriig. cf. tv@pwros abfdvera: 51d 7d CoOlew xad miverw, Plat. 
Phad. 96 c¢. It may be. here, ‘it is only through the opportunity afforded by 
which that arms do any good.’ &AAws re xal here stands simply with 
anoun. Kriig. quotes roArd dy ris Exo, ¥AAws Te Kal pArwp, civelv, Plat. Crit. 
50 B. 

° (b.) rév amwoBaivdvrwy ris aitias. Remark the present participle, 
and for explanation, see ch. 24 d. airfo. is employed in an intermediate sense— 
‘the responsibility of the consequences.’ én’ aupdrepa— for either 
result, i.e., good or bad, ef. ii. 115 iv. 17. ovrot rather unusual 
in the first person—‘ we who stand in this position. 


Cuaprer LXXXIV.—(a.) 7d Bpadd cal 7d wéAAov—‘Of the slowness and 
procrastination, which isthe principal thing they bring againstus, benotashamed.’ 
Tf the rd be omitted before wéAAov, it is a case of Granville Sharp’s canon. See 
note 18a. According to Kriig. the gen. jay is governed by 4, ‘the quality 
of ours which they most find fault with?’ He quotes, in illustration, Plato 
Legg. 685 A, +i weupduevos aitav reyes; but cf. Jelf, on Meuporrat, § 495. 
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kal aua. Kriig. remarks that the second reason here introduced by kal, is 
really to be gathered by inference from the statement, and is not found in the 
statement itself. The wisdom of their usual cautious policy may be inferred 
from the greatness and glory to which, under it, their city had attained. 

(b.) dbvarat TodTo elvat. We must understand toro as a repetition of 
7d Bpadd x.7.A. ddvaras is here, as in some other places, amounts to, is equiva- 
lent to, a wise moderation. tév... énotpuvévtwy. The genitive 
depends upon 750xA—the pleasure we receive from those who urge us on into 
danger contrary to our own convictions. averetaOnpwev—‘ are we 
ever brought over to their views,’ remark the true indefinite predication of the 
aorist. The force of the prep. is the same as in dvadiddonewvy. 

(c.) Td wey Srt .7.A. The argument is a sort of sorites. ‘Good discipline 
(7d e#xuopov) produces a sense of shame [aiddés]; a sense of shame produces a 
manly spirit (edpuvxfa), and a manly spirit produces martial excellence (7d 
modeutrdv).’ We see that aids is employed as the equivalent of aicxtvn. The 
expression mAciarov peréxer is repeated, iii. 83, 7d efnbes, ob Td yevvatoy wAciaroy 
petéxet, either, very largely partakes, or, forms a very large ingredient. See 
note there. The speaker proceeds to show that 7d e%xoouov produces practical 
wisdom also—inasmuch as we are brought up with too little pretence to learning 
to despise the laws of our country (on dua0la as an intellectual habit, cf. Shep- 
pard’s Theophrastus, p. 115, and note on iii. 37), and with too much severe self: 
control and modesty to disobey them. After ma:devduevor Popp. supplies (oftws 
dowep) py bwepopav. Kriig. prefers to understand ofol re. Most readers will 
callto mind 7d rév vduwy copdrepor (nreiv elvat, rodT’ ori d ev rots ematvoupevas 
vduois araryopeverat, Ar. Ihe. i. 15. Epyy émetcévar. Poppo doubts 
whether mapacxevas is to be understood after the verb, which will then be taken 
in the sense of ‘ exequi,’ or whether, with Goll., we are to supply Tdv Adyor, i.e. 
Ta AcxOevra els mem Tov wapacKevay Toy woAeulwy; in which case he says we 
must render émweftévar by persequi. Both, though intelligible, seem to me 
somewhat obscure explanations. Possibly the whole may mean, after criti- 
cizing speciously the preparations of the enemy, not to prosecute the war against 
them in any corresponding scale: éwetiévat abrois, to assail them; édvopolws, not 
on a scale corresponding to our affected superiority. Cf. epyw emetépxerat, 
i, 120; iv. 5. voulCew wmaparanalovs. Our view of this passage 
depends upon the method in which wapamAnotous is to be constructed. If with 
Ar i., Géll., BL, we connect it with xal, as similis atque, the words mean, We 
are taught to hold the plans of our neighbours to be very like the ordinary acci- 
dents of war, that is to say, quite undefinable by any process of reason. For my 
own part, I believe that Thuc. would have admitted the policy of our enemies: 
to be quite a fair subject for rational conjecture, inasmuch as it is sure to be 
founded upon certain common and unvarying principles of human nature. See 
his sentiments upon the point, iii. 82, and infra, moAU Te diapepew od Set voulCew 
&vOpwrov avOpdrov, a sentiment introduced by re as if contained by the pre 
ceding, not by 8é, as if contrasted with it. I therefor prefer the other inter- 
pretation (Pop.), We are taught to believe that the schemes and policy of our 
neighbours are very like our own, and that the accidents of war are matters quite 
undefinable by reason. There can be no objection founded upon the fact that 
maparAngiovs is not followed by a dative, for we have such phrases as roaira 
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kal mapamAnoi. To the other objection, that in this case we should have u} 
and not ov, I should reply by translating as above, making, in fact, oo —Adyp— 
Siaiperds one logical term, equivalent to &Siapéras. Mr. Grote’s version, We 
think the capacity of neighbouring states is much on a par, does not appear to me 
to cast much additional light upon the passage. ael 56. We always 
practically make preparation against our opponents on the assumption that their 
schemes are good. We do not calculate on errors, and false moves on their 
part, ef éxelywv—dependent on them. év Tots &vay- 
xatordrors. Géll. renders ‘in usu rerum, et omnino in agendo magis quam in 
eloquentid.’ Grote, ‘in the severest trials, and so Krig., quoting 6 wh dapels 
&vOpwmros ov wadevera. Arn., in what is most needful, wherein he is followed 
by Dale. But has the word ever this meaning? It is possible also that some 
allusion is intended to the strictness of the Spartan discipline (émlmovos tonnats, 
2, 39 b), where the soldier was obliged to put up with the merest necessaries 
of life, the minimum with which they could do, ef. ch. go ¢. 


CuarPTeR LXXXV.—(a.) wera éras—institutions, T.K.A. Rather ‘habits,’ 


or more literally, ‘practices.’ Cf. 80 c. &perovuevor—‘to our benefit” 
Ex ouev— maintain,’ érépwy. Strictly speaking, we should have 
had 4 érépors. . Kriig. quotes ii. §1, vi. 1. 51a ioxdy. The 
Scholiast explains 8° jv Zxouev icxdy. Cf. 83 a. év Bpaxe?t popin 


huépas—‘in the brief space of a day ;’ 7. e., the brief space of time which a day 
comprises. Cf. ‘Hore momento,’ Hor. Sat. i. 1. 4. 

(c.) Btxas Sodvat. As inc, 28—to submit the matter to arbitration. 
3.5év7a, The present or imperfect participle is of course, ‘the man who 
proffers arbitration.’ 

(d.) efs t&v éddpwv. On the ephors, see the excellent information 
amassed by C. F. Herman. Pol. Antiquities, § 44, English transl., and Grote. 


Carter LXXXVI.—(a.) pév here not followed by 5¢, expresses a contrast 
to the actual deeds of the Athenians, which the speaker does not specify. 
ob yivdoxw— I do not understand,’ Dale. But it is not cognovi, so much as 
cognosco—I cannot make out; I shall not enter upon the consideration of: he 
means he is not going to give himself the trouble of studying it. On the con- 
trary, T. K. A., after Bloomf., makes yiwéoxw mean much more than ‘ under- 
stand ;’ according to their view it contains the additional notion of ‘ approve.’ 

(3.) kal rére (juev) kal vdv éopey. An ellipse common enough in all 


languages. oi 6é. Here we must consider 6¢, as it not unfrequently 
is, a causal particle—‘for their suffering wrong is no longer a matter of the 
Suture’ On this pronominal of 3¢, ef. Jelf, § 768, 3. obde Sia 


xpitéa. Tr. nor must we decide matters by lawsuits and debate, seeing that it 
is not in word that we arewronged. Popp. remarks that the accusative airobs 
Brarrouévous is not governed by diaxpitéa, ‘nec ob addita xa) abrovs per ox7jma 
8:4 wéoou explicari possit;’ but that it is to be constructed like aroAoynoopévous, 
ch. 72, It agrees, therefore, with jas, understood. But cf. Jelf on mapa- 
doréa, § 383. 

(c.) karamwpod:3Gpev. The preposition exerts a force which must not be 
overlooked. Tr. ‘ betray to utter ruin;’ this meaning it of course acquires from 
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the notion of down from the top—‘ ruit alto a culmine Troja.’ émlwmer 
mpds Tovs &dtkodvTas. Some doubt has been expressed about the right con- 
struction of these words. Popp. hesitates about the preposition ; Kriig. asserts 
that éméva: is rarely constructed with a simple accusative. But the text is 
confirmed by iv. 92, tps Tobs wh Guuvouevous émdyres, and ii. 65. Otherwise 
a dative is more usual. 


Caapter LXXXVII.—(a.) éribngigw—‘to put to the vote,’ should be 
noticed by the junior student, and distinguished from pnpiCouar, ‘to vote. Its 
usual construction is with an accusative of the person, or a dative; here {Kriig. 
conjectures) Thuc. wrote és éxxAyjatay, to avoid a double accusative, for ro:adra 
also depends upon the same verb. He would now strike out és, quoting 
emipnolew Tovs mapdvras, Plato, Gorgias, 474 A. éppjoa. In this 
place transitive, as i. 127, ii. 20. The act of Sthenelaidas was probably 
grounded upon the assumption, that many of those who had raised their voice 
tor peace, would not dare to vote for it openly. Wipov érayayeiv is presently 
employed in a similar sense. 87@ wh Soxotoiv. On ph with indie. 
cf. Jelf, § 743, 1. 

(b.) dvaorhrw és... xwplov— Let him rise up and go to that place.’ This 
is what is called the ‘ usus pragnans,’ which is not uncommon with verbs which 
imply motion of some kind or other. Kriig. quotes vii. 49, viii. 45. See note, 
63 b. The idiom is less common in Latin, but Popp. has produced ‘exsurgere 
foras,’ from Plautus, Mil. Glor. ii. 1, 3. It seems from this that the members 
of the Lacedamonian assembly were seated. Haack supposes that this was an 
imitation of the Homeric practice, where the heroes seated themselves upon the 
ground like the American Indians. 

(c) rods Evyudxovs—se. the legates from their allies, who had previously 
been ordered to withdraw. To.@vTai—pres. ‘commence operations.’ 

(d.) xpnuaticayvres—‘ having transacted the business.’ This, it appears, 
was especially a diplomatic word. Kriig. refers to v. 5, 61, and vi. 62. Bloomf. 
has remarked its frequent use among all the regular imitators of Thucyd. Hero- 
dotus (he says) would have used the middle voice; and the writers of the middle 
Attic mpayparederOat. diayvdun, for didyvwors, is peculiar to 
Thuc. Schol., ‘ division of opinion.’ év T@ Eret w.7.A. This, says 
Kriig,, is for és 7b ros mpoxexwpnkuidy kal ev t@ Ere: bvtwy. The mpoxexwpn- 
«u@y seems added as a sort of afterthought—those many years having already 
elapsed. This would be Olymp. lxxxvii. 1, or B.c. 432. For the ra EbBoixd, 
see ch. 114. See also ch. 23. 


Cuarrer LXXXVIII.—(a.) worennréa—‘that they must go to war. The 
pl. in such cases as I have said seems to me a shade more general and indefinite 
than the singular—that it was a case for war, a casus belli. It might be worth 
while to examine in this view the instances quoted by Kriig., roAeunréa, vi. 503 
emixeipntéa, i. 118 5 wAevoTEéa, Vi. 25; GvOcKréa, i. 98; mapityTéa, i. 723 Tapa 
doréa and diaxpiréa, i. 86. duvnOaorv. I quote T. K. A, ‘of the commence- 
ment of a state attained to = should arrive at greater power.’ Thus every pos- 
sible shade of meaning is at one time or another assigned to the aorist. How 
much more simple is it to adhere to the plain interpretation of the tense. There 
could be no reason why the Spartans should fear the commencement, any more 


\! 
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than the progress and consummation, of the Athenian power, even were there 
anything in the notion of an aorist to convey such an intimation. What they 
feared was the fact itself, no matter when it happened, or was likely to happen. 
Consequently the aorist was the right tense, from its nature. Vide Appendix. 


Cuarter LXXXIX.—(a.) We have here an episode relating to the fifty 
years (in round numbers) between the second. Persian and tbe Peloponnesian 
war. The student should refer to Herod. ix. 114, with which the present 
episode is connected. HAOov eri rh mpayuata «.7.A. This is inter- 
preted (i.) were brought to the circumstances under which they prospered; and 
(ii.) were induced to adopt that means of administering their affairs under which 
they prospered, From the Thucydidean usage of mpdcow and its cognate words, 
the latter seems preferable. Kriig. cites &iov evOuunOivar ofw tpdmp tpxovrat 
én) 7a mpdypuara, Antiph. vi. 20. ére:dy Mfjdou. Krig. refers to 
an historical tract of his own, discussing more especially the chronology of 
this period, but I have not had an opportunity of reading it. Arnold points 
out that the historical student, after finishing Herod., should proceed to the 
perusal of the present episode, ch. 89—117, and then take up ch. 24—88, sub- 
sequently carrying on the narrative from ch. 118. The digression about 
Pausanias and Themistocles, r28—138, synchronizes with 95—98 of the general 
sketch. Acewruxidns. This king was the grandfather of Archidamus 
the Second. After the campaign of Mycale he was sent to reduce the Persian 
party in Thessaly and Northern Greece, but having been suspected of receiving 
bribes from the Aleuade, he was recalled to Sparta, condemned, and banished. 
He died at Tegea, B.c. 469. Tay év MurdaAn—those who fought at 
Mycale. Kriig. quotes robs ev Mapaédu, ii. 34, iii. 113, and Arist. Hy. 355, 
KagaABdow Tovs ev IVA orparnyovs, and more peculiarly still, MiAtiddqv roy 
Mapadavi, to which Arist. Thesm. 806 is similar. 

(6.) #84. Even before Mycale. See Herod. ix. 114. Midwy 
ex dvtwy—se. adrhy, while still in the occupation of the Persians. Kriig. sup- 
plies many similar phrases. 

(c.) 7d kody... adrtots. This sort of dative is simply accounted for 
by the common principle of the dative, which makes it the case expressing the 
more remote object in reference to which the action of the verb takes place. 
This conception of the dative seems to have been but imperfectly realized by 
the compilers of our common grammars, if we may judge by the mass of rules 
collected with respect to the usage of this case. ‘Quid mihi G@2lsus agit.’ in 
principle does not differ from Do tibi librum. 0ev breécevto. The 
8@ev must in strictness be taken with the preceding Siexouifovro. The use of 
Swov here, says Kriig., would be ambiguous. 8@«v for éxei@ev dmov may be ac. 
counted for by considering that 8@ev does in effect hold a place among relatives, 
See Matth. § 473; we may also cf. Jelf, § 822, 6. Trcezen and Salamis are the 
places meant, and also Hgina. See Her. v. 5. matdas Kal yuvatkas 
—wives and children. Remark the absence of the article, aud cf. ch. 8a, 48 b. 
éAtyas. According to Herod. ix. 13, says Kriig., Mardonius had left nothing, 
at all standing behind him. But this is a way of speaking suitable to the semi- 
poetic character of Herod. style and narrative ; and caunot be accepted against 
the circumstantial statement of our author. 

H2 
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Crapter XC.—(a.) 7d wéAAOv—‘ what was going to happen.’ 

HAGov mpecBhela—tfor 5d mperBelas, upon the principle of ‘ Qui facit per alium 
facit per se.? Popp. quotes Misch. cont. Ctesiph. § 95, ’Agixvetras yap mpds 
buds overt Bt ayyéAwy, GAN airds. The dative mpecBela is not as BI. says for 
és mpeaBelav, but denotes the modus, or manner, of their coming, as is the proper 
usage of the dative. 7d wey answered immediately by 7d 5& wAgov. 
unre. Krig., considering that according to grammatical principles we should 
have had ofre, explains the deviation from the rule by the fact that the notion 
of ‘prevention’ is implied. téApav yevomevnv— the valour that 
was exhibited.’ Such phrases point out the true force of yiyroua:, denoting 
existence as the result of a process as distinct from eiul. Cf. avdpav ayabav 
Zpy@ yevouérwy, ii. 35, and the long note on this matter, Sheppard’s Theo- 
phrastus, p. 102. 

(b.) Evvetorhner— held together,’ and consequently were standing. Supply 
7a Telxn from TerxiCew. Others with the Schol. understand wepiBoros. 
7d BovAduevoy kal bromtov., Both, say the commentators, belong to rs 
yrouns. This is true, but it seems to me that in accordance with the principle 
of Granville Sharp’s canon, both are to be combined into a single idea—the 
suspicious purport, or bearing of their policy, cf. 18 a. For the neuter parti- 
ciple followed by a genitive, cf. ii. 59; iii, 105 vill. 68. obK by 
ZxovrTos, us above, dy dpayres, may easily be resolved into the equivalent form 
with the finite verb = ov by éxor. See Jelf, § 429, 4, and § 697. 
avaxdpnolv te kal apopuny. ‘ Distinguo dvaxdpnow, locum, presidium quo 
reciperent. sese, aopuny unde erumperent.’ Both conditions might be fulfilled 
by one place. T. Kk. A. well explains ddopuhy by the modern military term, 
“base of operations.’ With regard to the general construction of the sentence 
Kriig. is right in connecting és dé, as well as SnAotyres, with 7tiouv—in that they 
alleged the Persian world would not by this means have, &c. 

(c.) méxXpt TOTovTOV Ews—‘up to so long atime as, lit. until. These words, 
says Kriig., would not easily elsewhere be found in combination. He however 
quotes Plato, Rep. 471 B, méxpt TovTou, néxpt ob. apwo. This 
is Bekker’s conjecture. The MSS. have atpwow, which is ‘dum erigerent, 
during the time they were raising ; but perhaps péxpt tocovrov, as A. says, in 
this case would not have been so proper as mdvta xpévov. I have some doubt, 
whether péxpt TooovTov may not be the exact equivalent of this very phrase, 
if wéxpt may mean, as I believe it sometimes does, not up to a certain point, 
but coincident in extent or duration with something that follows. In this case 
we must render ‘just during so much time as they were raising, cf. ch. 71 & 
The other expression, ws &y Upworv, is of course donec erexissent—‘ until they 
should have raised, ote... bhous—So as to fight from the least 
possible elevation which would be sufficient, i. e. they raised the wall to the 
minimum height necessary for defence, and soon as ever they reached this, 
delayed no longer. Concerning avayxatordrov, cf. ch. 84, ad finem, (and cf. 
Livy’s ‘necessarium cubile.’) Snuociov. ‘We are not to under- 
stand that temples are here included, for that the religious spirit of the Greeks 
would forbid. [Acts xvii. 42.] Among the public buildings we may include 
the Mausolea and other tombs. So Adsch., p. 87, 31, and Diodorus.’ Bloowf. 
Zorat—certainly, as ‘I’. K. A. says, a recurrence to the directa oratio, but not 
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therefore to be translated as he translates, from whence there might be, which 
docs not indicate the transition. TadAAa—Ta&xet. Kriig. considers 
this is a case of the ‘doubled article,’ and refers to his own grammar, 59, 9, 2, 
wheve it is laid down, that after 6 %AAos, when another notion occurs which is 
regarded in the light of a substantive, it always takes the article. To me it 
seems more simple to take one phrase as the epexegesis of the other—the other 
matters, i. e. what was to be done there, cf. note 23 c, and 108 b. This T. K. A. 
denies, but he seems to contradict himself—if there be not a misprint. 

(d.) tas apxas. ‘The authorities,’ i. e. the 7a év réAc byTa. 
ditive, sc. roy xpdvov. This is the explanation given by Stephanus in the 
Thesaurus. wpovpasiCero—continued to make excuses. 
& rt obx €wépxeta:. There is some difference of opinion concerning the view 
to be taken of 8 7 in collocations of this sort. 6 71, says Arn., is ‘quod;’ and 
would best be translated into English, ‘When any one asked him about his 
not coming, lit. as to that he came not, before the government. This nearly 
agrees with Madvig’s view, who classes the idiom with those where dr: denotes 
a circumstance or relation which takes place, and of which something is said— 
e.g. TH wey BAA dpOas Heovoas, Bre 5 Kal Cue oler elwely TovTO, Taphxovcas. 
Plato, Protag., where he translates 671, but as to the circumstance that. Com- 
pare some very similar remarks of his concerning quod, Latin Grammar, 
§ 398, b. R. 2. We might illustrate by Hor. Zp. i. vii. 94, Quod te per 
Genium, dextramque, Deosque Penates Obsecro et obtestor, where Orelli ob- 
serves, ‘Est relativum infinitum 8:dr: propter quod.’ Kiihner (Jelf, § 849, 3) 
says, ‘The relative 671, quod, refers to a demonstrative in the principal clause, 
expressed or supplied, as rovr@, 51a TovTO, ex TovTou, &e” Other Grammarians 
consider doris to resemble druv, dws, &e.; that is to say, the adverbial and 
pronominal forms of questions used in the indirecta oratio, are framed from 
those of the directa oratio by the relative prefix 6, which is indeed the symbol 
of their connexion with what goes before. Thus 7s is answered by é7ws, and 
on the same principle tis by doris. So on this principle 7) ob« émépxerat, be- 
comes in the indirecta oratio, #pero avrédy, 6 Tr ov éwépxorto, or émépxeTat 


Cuaprer XCI.—(a.) ray bAAwy aotxvovpévwv. Poppo would read 
rwov, and he, with others, greatly disapproves of ray &AAwv. To me the diffi- 
culty does not seem insuperable. I lad always supposed the words rav &Awy 
to be simply exclusive of Themistocles—* When every one else came and told 
them, i. e., when every one else who came, told them.’ Mr. Dale has I see hit upon 
nearly the same words in his version, and I believe we are right. For certainly 
I have observed other cases where &AAos occurs even ‘cum articulo,’ and not 
less strangely than here, e. g., ray moAiTa@v Kal Tay BAAwY Lev, Plat. Gorgias, 
473 0, and again abtod Kal rév BAAwy oixelwv, 840 D; see also Eurip. Herac. 
644; Ar. Equites, 905. Kriig. says that of &AAo often occurs where we 
should have expected to find &AAo:, because the article only implies—the others 
who have any connexion with the matter in hand—‘ the only other persons to be 


considered.’ AauBdver, é. e. Td TeZxos, understood from reixlCerat. 
(b.) Kal AKov—had even arrived, zt. e. in reference to the long-existing ex- 
pectation of their coming. *ABpdvixos—‘ commanded the ship 


stationed at Thermopylae, to communicate between Leonidas and the fleet 
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stationed at Artemis.” T. K. A. See Herod. viii. 21. énédre 
akovcerav. I cannot understand the doctrine that (as T. K. A. has it) this 
phraseology represents the aor. subjunct. of direct narration with a, and is tc 
be translated—‘ when they should have heard.’ Why should not the simple 
optative retain its ordinary indefinite meaning—‘ when the Lacedemonians came 
to hear of it, whenever that might be? cf. tav vedv hs Karabtce:ay, ch. 50. See 
Jelf, § 844 a. 

(c.) évraiéa 84. Popp. note is ‘ post partic. ut ii. 58, est tum vero. Sall. 
Jug. c. 71, tum demum, ibi vero; similia apud Liv.; ef. Sanp. ad Xen. Mem. iii. 
5,8.’ The truth is that, in this common phrase, 5% exerts its usual force, z. e. 
it adds intensity to the meaning of the word to which it forms an adjunct— 
hereupon then, os if derived from #57 denotes that the mind has at last reached 
a pvint on which to pause—apon this at last. Cf. 8) in connexion with relatives, 
superlatives, &c. See note ch. 1 b. @s mpbs x.7.A. Popp. says, 
“Consecutio verborum hee est 7d Aoumdy iévar ds mpds Siayryveckortas, K.T.A. 
Trans.—‘to come to them for the future as to men capable of discriminating, 
Remark the variation between the singular and plural numbers, as though 
Themistocles sometimes spoke in his own person, and sometimes in that of his 
colleagues. 

(d.) wh aad &vtimddrov mapackevys. I think the obvious sense of these 
words is—‘ where the means of military defence are not equal among the 
parties, it is impossible that fair and equal counsels can be contributed to the 
common interest.’ Themistocles purposely, I should imagine, couched the 
maxim in general terms, and left it to the Spartans to make what particular ap- 
plication of it they pleased. It is not therefore needful to convey this particular 
application in the words of our translation, nor indeed do I hold that it would 
be correct. The Schol. and Poppo suppose that Themistocles insinuates— 
in case of invasion, if Athens is without a wall, she might be more inclined to 
counsel submission to an enemy than the better defended members of the con- 
federacy. Kriig. explains, that they could not enforce their opinions with the 
same authority as more strongly protected states. This is true, but as this 
would be a contingency by no means displeasing to Sparta, we must be careful 
not to regard it as an argument addressed to her, but as a general assertion. 
With respect to the phrase és 7b kowdv BovAeveoOat, Poppo well ef. ‘in com- 
mune consulere,’ Terent. dud. iii. 16. dd, ‘starting from,’ as we might say. 
Kriig. quotes a very similar usage from Plutarch: tis ‘EAAddos apxeiv dmdpte 
BeBaiws ard THAtkavtTys duvduews, Pyrrh. 14. 


CuarTEr XCII.—(a.) 008 ydp, here equivalent to Kal yap od. 
kwAtun—‘a Thucydidean word, ef. iv. 27, 62, and imitated by Herodian 
viii.a, 62 Kriig, yvduns tapatvéae:—‘a recommendation of policy. The 
particles 5% and 876ey are, as is well known, frequently employed when the 
writer is giving what is the sentiment or statement of another, and not his own. 
Sce Jelf, § 762, 2a. The idiom seems to me to have arisen from an ironical 
emphasis. It is generally employed in cases where the writer himself distrusts 
the statement to which it is affixed, and is evidently meant to mark out this 
statement with, us I have said, somewhat of irony, But from this usage it may 
pass into the simple index of language for which the author does not hold him- 
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self responsible. 7@ Kkotvg. No editor has determined whether 
this is to be taken, as the Schol. says, for éimép rod xowod, or whether it is 
governed by the verbal notion contained in wapaivéoe:—‘a recommendation 
addressed to the State. &maptdvorres. This use of the present 
participle seems to me akin to those noticed, ch. 24 d, and 83 b, where see 
what has been said. Kriig. says that this verb, and 4: also, virtually have 
a past signification, cf. i. 38. He quotes auaptdvwry (nuswOhoera, Xen. Mem. 
ili. g, 12. avemiKrAntws—‘ unquestioned” Sch. ovdtv éyxandevres, 
and L. and 8. ‘unbdlamed.’ There seems no ground for making it active, as 
T. K. A. 


Cuarter XCIII.—(a.) 864A... éoriv 871—for the more usual construc- 
tion with a participle. But perhaps a slight difference of meaning is implied. 
Shows in its very appearance ; carries in its appearance, w proof that it was. 
But see Jelf, § 677, 804, 2. tméxetvrat. Apparently a technical 
term, for Bl. quotes Xen. Hipp. i. 2, wh broxeimévwy ofwy Set trav Oeuertwr— 
tr. ‘the foundations are laid of stones of all sorts and sizes.’ 
Evveipyaopevwv— so hewn as to fit into each other.’ Kriig. cf. tuvpxodounuévor, 
i. 93- éyxatadréyw is translated by L. and S. (from the Scholiast’s 
eyxarexodopndnoav)— to build in.’ But it seems to me that the idea of syste- 
matic building is precisely the one which Thuc. meant to reject. Kkataréyw is 
simply to collect, and the whole word implies, I think—‘were picked up and 
hastily put in.’ The fact is confirmed by Col. Leake, who saw whole courses of 
masonry formed of broken portions of Doric columns, and composite blocks of 
Doric entablature. Zopogr. of Athens, vol. i. p. 312. The eipyaopévor Aldor were 
from these very entablatures, sculptured in rilievo. This seems to have been 
overlooked by the English trans., who has merely—‘ wrought stones, 
xtvoovres. This looks almost like a reference to the proverb wdvra Aor 
xwwetv— to leave no stone unturned.’ 

(b.) bwhipKto avrtod. ‘A commencement had been made of it, Kriig., cf. 
mémavrat, i. 6. éxt, cum genitivo, ‘zn the time of” The construc- 
tion dpxhv ’A@nvatos &ptat is, says Pop., equivalent to &pxovra map’ *A@nvalois 
elvat. There is more difficulty about «at éviavrdy, which, according to analogy, 
should mean, year by year, yearly. Poppo’s notion is, I think, most probable, 
that, viz., it is so connected with apxjjs js as to be almost equivalent to apy} 
Kar éviavtdy otoa. I should therefore translate, held the annual office of 
Archon, i.e. archon eponymus. What this year was is disputed. Béckh, 
who has published learned dissertation, de Archontibus pseudeponymis, fixes 
upon Olymp. xxi. 4, #.@. B.C: 493. Kriig., in his Studia Histor. et Philol., 
maintains, on the contrary, that the year was Ol. Ixxiv. 3, Ze. B.c. 482. 
Clinton argues for B.C. 481, with whom Dr. Thirlwall coineides, having aban- 
doned Kriig.’s view. See Appendix v. vol. ii., Hist. Greece, all of which should 
indeed be read as bearing upon this subject. Mr. Grote has a notion of his 
own, that Thuc. meant, ‘during the year when Themistocles was strategus? 
(vol. v. p. 338, note), but I cannot see how he supports it. Atmévas 
rpets. Pop. refers to Pausanias, and the Schol. Arist. Pax, 144, from whom 
we learn that the two were called roy Kavédpov Awwéva and 7) *Agpodicroy, 
Hesychius supplies Zea as the name of the third. Kapp, de re navali Athen, 
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interprets the above-mentioned Schol. so as to substitute Meipaié nar” éekoxhy 
for rd ’Adpodicroy. abtopuets, lit. of spontaneous growth, natural. 
wéya mpopépery. The infinitive may have for its subject, abrods vavricobs 
yevernuévous, in which case tr. the fact of their having become a naval people 
would greatly contribute to the acquisition of power : or its subject may be 7d 
xwptov, in which case tr. that the place would greatly aid them, when they had 
once become a naval people, in the acquisition of power. Kriig. aptly cites Eurip. 
Med. 1090: 

cal onut Bpotay oftivés eiow 

mdumay kreipor und eptrevoay 

maidas, mpopepew eis evTuxtay 

Tey yewapevar. 


e06Ous, as explained by the Schol. &ua rG oupBovAedoa. Arnold thinks ‘im. 
mediately after the departure of the Persians.’ Gdll.’s idea that it means ¢ statim 
postquam archon factus est,’ is negatived by what follows, ef. note upon éreAdoOy. 
Thy &pxny, generally considered to mean ‘their dominion,’ but 
Kriig. would rather refer it to drnprro. ji pt ev— the commencement of 
the building.’ He, with his colleagues, erected a Hermes with this inscription— 
"Aplduevor mpOto rerxiCev Tov F avebyxav. Kriig. Hist. Phil. Stud. p. 23. 

(c.) kal @koddunoay. This description has caused some difficulty. The 
exposition of Mr. Grote seems to convey the general opinion. ‘Two carts, meet- 
ing one another, brought stones, which were laid together right and left on the 
other side of each, and thus formed two primary parallel walls, between which 
the interior space (of course at least as broad as the joint breadth of the two 
carts) was filled up, not with rubble in the usual manner of the Greeks, but con- 
structed throughout the whole thickness of squared stones, cramped together 
with metal. The result was a solid wall, probably not Jess than fourteen or 
fifteen feet thick, since it was intended to carry so very unusual a height,’ 
vol. v. p. 339. And so Thirlwall. ‘The wall was of a breadth which allowed 
two wagons to pass each other, and this space was entirely filled with hewn 
stones, exactly fitted together within, and consolidated upon the outside with 
iron clamps and molten lead.’ [Vol. ii. p. 406.] T. K. A. wonders why 
Thue. should tell us that they kept bringing the stones to the wall in different 
directions, and suggests that some of the stones were imported, and therefore 
came up from the port. Ido not see that Thue. does tell us anything of the 
sort. I suppose a cart, after having discharged its load, would not unnaturally 
return for another, and might meet a laden cart by the way. We need make 
no difficulty about ér7yov, for this does not imply that the carts went on the 
top of the wail, but that they brought their load up to the place where it was 
to be deposited; as may be seen from émdyew rad émirjdera, vii. 60. The 
Schol. explanation évayrfat, cuveCevyuéevar: and Bothe’s conjecture, évdprios, 
lashed side by side, are not to be thought of; this is clear even from Aristoph, 
Aves, 1124, a passage evidently referring to this very building : 


dor tv... . evavtiw dv dpuarte, 
trrav indvtwv, wéyebos Boor 6 Sovpios, 
bmd rod wAdTous dy mapedacalrny. [1048, ed. Bothe.] 


BeSenevor, ‘Clamped together wit iron and lead,’ i.e. the iron clamps were 
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fastened into the stones with melted lead. bmwep viv rt. We may 
remark that the doubt expressed by recent editors concerning the razing of the 
walls by Lysander, which has originated in these words, is without foundation ; 
for they can only refer to the period at which they were written, and this may 
have been at any time before the conclusion of the war. Cf. dptduevos eddds 
kaQioropévov, i.1. For the more usual év rou, Kriig. reads with one MS. 
évrouj. The first I should render, ‘made angular in the hewing,’ i. e. cut in 
an angular form, so that the meaning would but slightly differ from Kritg.’s 
instrumental dative, which, however, would make éyyévtot = to reTpdywvon 
For this he produces the authority of Josephus, p. 1¢8, 21. But Josephus 
may have been imitating this passage under a misapprehension. Arn. cf. 
ii. 76, ard tis TonAs—‘from the point where the stones had been cut” Gédll. 
has ‘locis quibus incist sunt. xa4A1é—fragments made in 
quarrying and squaring stone, which were used by the ancients to fill up the 
interior of thick walls. Pliny, xxxvi. 22. Vitruv. ii. 8. Comment. on Hor. 
Od. iii. 1, 35. din. iv. 711. In this case xaAcE was mixed with plenty of 
clay—for this is meant by wnaés, or clay-mortar. BI. 7d BE Bos. 
The height of the wail was finished to as near as may be half what he intended, 
t.e. bore fusov elvar of Sievoetro. So too, I see, Mr. Grote. This I cannot but 
believe to be correct, though Thirlwall explains—‘had intended before this com- 
pletion of his plan.’ [Vol. ii. p. 406.] &protdvar émiPovdrdds— 
A rather unusual use of the verb, which the Schol. explains by damorporiy 
mouetv. Several MSS. have émBodds, i.e. éridéces, ‘assaults, which looks 
more natural. TOY AX pELloTaTwY, te. THY TpecBuTaTwY Kal TaY 
vewrarwy. See ii. 6. Kriig. adds iii. 78. Xen. Anab. v. 2, 4. 

(d.) rpocéxetro. Sch. roy vodv mpooetxe—he laid most stress upon the 
ships, being far-sighted enough to perceive. éretxlaoOnaoav— were pro- 
vided with a wall.’ For understanding the full force of kateoxevd(ovro, refer 
to ch. 10, katackeuy. 


CHaPTER XCIV.—(a.) Mavoavtas d¢. This dé refers the narrative hack to 
ch. 87. For KAeéuBporos, cf. Herod. vii. 71. éferéugpdyn. In the 
spring of the year, 478 B.c., i.e. one year after the battle of Plataa under 
Aristides and Cimon. Diodorus, says Grote, makes the Peloponnesian ships 
fifty; but his statement is not to be accepted in opposition to Thucydides. 
éy THoe TH Hyeuovia. Stephens, Goll. and Kriig. connect these words with 
the following chapter. Arnold retains them in this, because he believes that 
Thucyd. means to express that Byzantium was taken during tbe term of 
Pausanias’ command, though certainly towards the end of it. This would 
place the recall of Pausanias in B.c. 378; and as Dorcis, his successor, never 
succeeded in securing the allegiance of the allied Greeks, Mr. Fynes Clinton 
assumes the year B.c. 377 to have been the true commencement of the Athe- 
nian dominion. According to this view, the building of the walls, the capture 
of Byzantium, and the recall of Pausanias all occurred B.c. 378. Mr. Grote, 
generally assenting to Clinton’s view, adds, ‘ Pausanias’ command, however, 
need not be restricted to one year, as Mr. Clinton maintains, for the words of 
Thucyd., év ride 7H ‘yeuovlg, imply nothing as to annual duration, and 
designate merely the ‘hegemony which preceded that of Athens.’ See note, 
vol. v. p. 415. 
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CHAPTER XCV.—(a.) kara 7d Evyyevés. Because the Ionians, who had 
been expelled from Peloponnesus, took refuge in Attica previous to their mi- 
gration to the Asiatic coast. See on the Ionic migration Arnold’s note upon 
this passage, and a very full account, Hermann’s Pol. Ant. of Greece, sections 
77,78. Grote, vol. iii. ch. 13. Thirlwall, i. p. 295. avrots. 
Of the Athenians, as is obvious from the context, though o¢fow might rather 
have been anticipated. Kriig. compares v. 32; vi. 353 vii. 17; viii. 46. 
adikla karnyopetto abtot—much wrongdoing was laid to his charge. Kriig. 
is unacquainted with the phrase karnyopoduar adiclav. q otpatnyla— 
‘than a military command.’ To read 4 otpatnyia with Poppo in order to 
obtain a subject, appears to me to destroy the force of the language. Kriig. 
aptly cites dpioroxpatia wardov i} Bactrela vousoOjoerat. Herodian, v. 1, 4. 

(b.) abr, for the more strictly correct adréy—‘it happened to him to be 
summoned. TT. K. A. says, ‘as both events have reference to Pausanias, 
airds is placed under the government of tuvéBn.’ petardlacbat. 
The prep. denotes as usual ‘change,’ and the whole is correctly given by Dale— 
went over and ranged themselves upon the side of the Athenians. 
e¥Ouv0n. The Schol. explains edOdvas Sédwxe nal katedindody: lit. he suffered 
judicial condemnation. The ed6dvn was the examination (at Athens) into the 
way in which a magistrate had discharged his office in order to see whether he 
had acted correctly (ev@ds). The meaning here therefore is clear. On rév 
«d6dv0n, cf. Jelf, § 501. Remark how the aorist merely denotes the fact, 
while his partial and incomplete acquittal is expressed by a transition to the 
present droAvera: the uh before adicezv is in accordance with the usual Greek 
idiom, which affixes the negation to the part of the notion negatived in the 
speaker’s mind; Poppo has produced u somewhat uncommon imitation from 
the Latin language, ‘ Liberatur Milo non eo consilio profectus esse ut insi- 
diaretur,’ Cic. pro Mil. 18. 47. 

(c.) xelpous ylyvwvrat. Not simply as Bl. would have it, comparative 
for positive, but ‘should deteriorate.’ That such was the fact with the Spartans, 
owing to a reaction against their severe domestic discipline, is notorious. See 
Plut. Arist. c. 23. Aristotle notices the fact, and gives the same reason for 
it. wep évetdov—which they saw to be the case in Pausanias. 
Miiller (Dorians, i. p. 204) considers that the unwillingness of the Spartans to 
send more commanders to Asia, lay deeper than any annoyance at the defection 
of the Ionian Greeks. They deemed it inexpedient to aim at the mastery of 
the sea, or run the hazard of breaking up the Spartan institutions by attempts 
at foreign conquest. ixavots. See what the Athenians themselves’ 
say, i. 76; and for a Lacedemonian witness, Xen. Hell. vi. 5, 34. Kriig. 
émitnodelous, properly fit. Kriig. explains @iAous, but it rather means ‘in a 
way that suited them.’ 


CuaptrEer XCVI.—(a.) Navoaviou picos. Objective genitive. 
‘EAAnvotaulat. So culled because they received and then disbursed the con- 
tributions of all the Hellenic conféderacy. These contributions were originally 
deposited at Delos, and then removed to Athens. Boeckh (Public Econ. Ath. 
ii. p. 236), from some inscriptions, concludes that they were ten in number, and 
that, like the treasurers of the gods, they were chosen by lot, out of the Penta- 
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eosiomedimni, and that they did not enter upon their office at the beginning of 
the year, but after the Panathenaa, They (é5éyorro) received, but did not 
collect the tribute. The word @épos became so odious, that at Olymp. c. 
civratis was substituted for it. Delos was selected for these fdvodo., or 
“councils,” ‘meetings of commissioners.’ Subsequently they were called 
aivedpo. Bekker, Anec. p. 302. Tsocrates, viii. 29. For fuller information 
see Herm. Pol. Antiquities, § 56. Boeckh, Public Econ. Athens, p. 236, Eng. 
trans. The Hellenotamiai were not (says A.) reappointed after the establish- 
ment of the democracy by Thrasybulus. 


CuaPrEer XCVIT.—(a.) dd kotvdy. This dd has, as Kriig. remarks, the 
force of the German von. It indicates in a less intimate way than é the 
source from which any uction proceeds. For examples cf. L. and S, and Jelf’s 
Grammar, voc. ard. émjAVov, prosecuted, or executed. 
Tpooruvyxdvorvras is explained by the Scholiast éurodi¢ovras; perhaps it is 
rather more general—who in each particular case came into contact or collision 
with them. Kriig. quotes Xen. Cyr. vi. 3. 2, of mpootuyxdvovres Tay apxdvTwy 
émeuédovto, and Dem. 25, 96, 6 mpooruxwy de) Tinwpeicbw. 

(b.) ypawa... éroinoduny. As perfects, says T. K. A. Why not as 
aorists I am unable to determine. The fact that Thucyd. had so written is 
all that he wishes to convey. The time of writing is of no importance. 
éx Bodh, a digression, called in later Greek writers rapéxBacts. 
éxAtwés, omitted, left out, only imitated by Arrian. xwptov seems to 
be here used as a sort of diminutive for the ordinary tézos, 2. e. locus, topic. 
kal #Waro. This «ad is one of those which, as Arn. observes, may best be 
rendered by an emphasis upon the auxiliary verb—‘did touch upon.’ It seems 
in this and similar cases to imply, ‘for all that,’ ‘notwithstanding what I have 
said,’ cf. ch. 20 a. tots xpdvots— The chronology,’ and in later 
writers. The reference is to the Athis, or History of Attica, which Hellanicus 
composed in four books at least. He was a native of Mytilene (see i. 21)— 
Aulus Gell. makes him come from Miletus—a contemporary of Herodotus— 
t.e. twelve years older, and sixty-five years of age when the Peloponnesian 
war began. See Miiller’s History of Greek Literature, ch. xviii. 7. 

@y eu here, as elsewhere, nearly rapéxet. See G6ll.oni.g. Its subject is either 7d 
xwplov, or as Pop. and Kriig. suggest, radra from what precedes, cf. Jelf, § 898, 
3, tr., it involves, or gives opportunity for the setting forth. Herod.i.1. Mr.Grote, 
after observing that the period from B.c. 477 to B.C. 405 is sometimes incor- 
rectly described as the Athenian Empire, and that no one word will express the 
character of their ascendency during these years, proceeds to direct attention 
to this portion of the work of Thucyd. as indicating the imperceptible transition 
from an fyepovia to an apy. ‘The transition from the Atheriian Hegemony 
to the Athenian Empire was doubtless gradual, so that no one could determine 
precisely where the former ends and the latter begins ; but it had been cousum- 
mated before the thirty years’ truce, which was concluded fourteen years before 
the Peloponnesian war, and it was in fact the substantial cause of that war, 
Grote, vol. v. pp. 395—6, where see also the long note on the #yeuovla, as con- 
trasted with apx%. év ol@ tpémq@. The prep. conveys somewhat 
more meaning than the simple dative. Bremi, to whom Poppo refers, says 
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upon Lys., p. 69, Hep! Ink. ev robrp 7G tpdry Foba kv ye TeTIUwpyuevos, est cum 
prepositione, quod nos diceremus, qué ratione innixi, fidentes, tr., under what 
circumstances it became established, cf. i. 8, ad fin. 


Carter XCVIII.—(a.) Hidva. ‘On the site of this city, subsequently 
the port of Amphipolis, ef. iv. 102. The words 4 ém) Srpuydév are added to 
distinguish it from a Mendzan colony, and perhaps from a third Eion 
mentioned by Eustathius.’ Popp. MaSwr éxédvtwy. Herod. vii. 107. 
The event occurred, Olymp. Ixxv., 4, and Olymp. Ixxvi. Kriig. The capture 
of Seyros occurred in the latter year. Grote has, I think, successfully shown, 
that these three events could have formed but a small portion of the operations 
carried on against the Persians, from B.c. 477 to B.c. 466. See Herod. vii. 
106, 107. Nothing but years of active training could have enabled the 
Athenians to acquire their remarkable ascendency in nautical skill, and their 
various other advantages, and to the same prolonged and continuous labours 
must be ascribed the disgust of the Ionian confederates, vol. v. p. 403. 

(b.) mpds 8& Kaporiovs. Nothing is known of this. émorAe 
unaoayv. ‘That this happened during the time of Themistocles’ flight into Asia, 
we learn from ch. 137, and before the battle of Eurymedon, ch. 100. But as 
the date of this battle is itself undetermined, Clinton and Wachsmuth place the 
siege of Naxos Bc. 466, but Kriig. in the year B.c. 473,’ Popp. 
wapecThoavtTo—lit. § made them come and stand beside them,’ is not express a8 
to the means employed to compel a surrender. That the place was carried by 
assault seems (as Bl. has seen) implied by the words of Aristophanes, iels cavrdy 
kata Tod Telyous bre 3 y H Ndkos eddw, Vesp. 355. €50vA HOH. 
From what precedes, we see that this word is not so strong as avdparodiCerba ; 
indeed, Krig. says it is simply opposed to adrdvouos, as is the case in Xen. 
Hellenic. iv. 8, § 1, 2. 


Carter XCIX.—(a.) &«S5eta:—‘arrears” This is evidently so to be 

translated, as the passages adduced by Popp. prove. Zon, et Suidas, @deta, 7 
Kexpewopevn Aoitds. al Ta pédpwy exdera: sunt Polybio Ta mpotoperAdueva TaY 
dporoynbevtwy xpnudtwv. Livio, reliquum pecuniw ex eo quod pepigerant, 
xviii. 37. The term in the Latin jurists is reliquatio. AeimooTpatioy 
—refusal, or omission of military service. ‘The word had a technical applica- 
tion in the Athenian law, as indicating a particular civil offence. In the case 
of a ypapy Accroatpariov, actual desertion seems to have hea implied. The 
penalty upon conviction was a fine, and complete disfranchisement of the 
offender and his descendants. éxpacoor, as the compound verb, 
éxmpdoow—were very strict and exacting. TaArAaimwpety. This and 
the cognate substantive raAaimwpia denote regular and prolonged devotion to 
labour. Wachsmuth, vol. ii. $ 53, is justified in saying, ‘The Ionians and their 
Greek neighbours were too much debased by sensual pleasures to prefer freedom, 
at the price of toil and privation, to servitude which insured them the enjcy- 
ment of luxury.’ See their conduct as described by Herod, vi. 12. 
Tas avdyKas—‘the compulsory measures which they did employ,’ said in the 
first instance of tortures applied to extort confession. I cannot agree with 
Popp. that there is any allusion to military engines and besieged towns cf. iv. 
87. and Dem. ii, 29; Isocrates, iv. 81. 
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(3.) év h8ov9 &pxovres. This may be considered equivalent to 95ets év 77 
épxfi—agreeable in their government ; but such a use of #5ovf must be admitted 
to be unusual; compare, however, our use of the expression ‘in favour.” Kriig, 
proposes to make &pxovtes Foay equivalent to jpxov, a predicate modified by 
the phrase év 7504, ‘ no longer ruled to the satisfaction of their allies.’ The use 
of the participle with ei: for the finite verb is, I think, common in the Greek 


Test., and may be found.elsewhere. buolws—ds ev dpyy mera roy 
Tlaveavfay, Schol. pad:ov Hv. This perhaps may mean, they made 


light of it, just as Juvenal uses ‘facilis,’—Queis facile adem conducere, &e, 
iii, 34. 

(c.) améxvnorv, we might almost render ‘ shirking,’—‘ trying to get off’ 
érabavto— they made the arrangement for themselves,’ voce media. The accu- 
sative 7d ixvovmevoy avédwpa, not as Bl, ‘what the expense comes to,’ but the 
expense coming to, or devolving on them, may be regarded as placed in explana- 
tory apposition to r& xphuara. Popp. suggests another way of taking the 
words, sc. xphuata érdtavro (dare) pépew 7d icv. avad.; but this does not seem 
necessary. This sense of ixvéowat is found in Herod. vi. 65, 84, 86, ix. 26; and 
Kriig. also cites Ar. Pol. iv. 1, 1, édy tis wh THs ixvounévns ériOdun pn? Etews 
KATA. &metpor. The common reading is &ropa, but many of the 
best MSS. read &re:por, which is adopted by Bekker, Poppo, and Géll. I think 
they are right, for &ropo: is rather tautological, and at any rate much more 
likely to have been substituted for &re:po: than vice vers. &eipor implies that 
they were destitute of that experience which the practical service they had 
declined alone could give. 


CuapTEerR C.—(a.) ras mdoas és [ras] Staxoalas. There is much varia- 
tion in MSS. and among editors concerning the article before the numeral. 
The reading appears to me to depend upon the historical fact whether the 
Persian fleet at Eurymedon consisted of more than 200 ships or not. Later 
writers state the number as much higher, but they vary so among themselves, 
and exhibit so much tendency to exaggeration, that their authority is not worth 
much. Besides, what became of the remaining vessels not destroyed by Cimon? 
From the necessity of the case, and indeed conformably to the usual practice, 
the Persians, we may be sure, ran ail their ships on shore, so that their whole 
force might be concentrated to repel the inevitable attack of their enemy; and 
how, in this case, could any of the vessels have escaped the victors? I should 
therefore tr. the whole of them, up to their full count of 200 —i. e. the whole 200 
of them. Other ways of accounting for the article seem to me futile. Mr. 
Grote has, I see, taken a view similar to the above, vol. v. p. 419, note. 
xpévy torepov. B.C. 465, or, according to Kriig., B.c. 467. Tob 
petdAAov. According to Herod. the gold mine brought in 80 talents yearly 
to the Thasians. See vi. 46-48, vii. 18; and read Béckh, Public Z. of A. book 
iii. ch. 20. Thucyd. had an interest in it, through his wife, and resided at 
Scapté-Hyle during his banishment. For an historic parallel, see Grote’s 
note, ibid. 

: (b.) "Evvéa dd0us. ‘On the Strymon, about three miles higher up than Eion, 
near the spot where the river narrows itself ugain out of a broad expanse of the 
nature of a lake, was situated the Edonian town or settlement called Nine 


N 
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Ways, a little above the bridge which here served as an important communica- 
tion for all the people of the interior,’ Grote, v. p. 421. On the Edonians, cf. 
Herod. vy. 124, vii. 110, 114, ix. 75, and ’Hdwyvls ala Aisch. Perse, 487. 
tvuurdvrwy. Their destruction is ascribed to the Edonians alone by other 
writers. IKriig. would therefore accept Valla’s conjecture, fvpmavres, i.e. the 
colonists; or, with Heilman, read fvordvrwy. Arn. considers it natural that 
all the Thracian tribes should combine to destroy a colony attempting to settle 
itself in such an advantageous position as Amphipolis, especially as they had 
already defeated a similar attempt by Aristagoras of Miletus, Herod. v. 126. 
Histizus, he might have added, had been similarly unsuccessful, Grote, vi. 
p- 16. Apdé8yoKos, according to Leake, is the modern ‘Drama.’ This occurred 
B.C. 467—464. 


CuapTer CIl.—(a.) wadxats. Commentators are puzzled, as only one battle 
is mentioned. I regard it as the indefinite use of the plural, ‘ hostilities.’ See 
note on iii. 65. bmrécxovto kpvga. Upon this, Grote takes occa- 
sion to remark, ‘The first intent of unprovoked and even treacherous hostility 
—the germ of the future Peloponnesian war—is conceived and reduced to an 
engagement by Sparta,’ v. p. 423. EfAwtes Mepiotxor. The student 
must consult upon these, Arn.’s excellent note on this chapter; Miiller’s Do- 
rians, book iii. ch. 2, 3; Hermann’s Pol. Antig. Greece, § 19, 24, 28, 48; and 
Grote. tov getcpnov. The article, because it was the worst ever 
known in Greece, Olymp. ci. It laid the whole of Sparta in ruins, save five 
houses, and it is said, broke off a peak from Mount Taygetus, which rolled into 
the river Eurotas. The Spartans regarded it as a judgment sent by Neptune 
for the murder of some revolted Helots who had taken sanctuary in his temple 
at Tanarum. See Grote, v. p. 428. és "10déunv awéotnoay. Re- 
mark the contracted form of the expression, as in 65 b, 87 b. Kriig. quotes 
aroaras eis Mécous, Xen. Anab. i. 6,7. The remarkable expression of Ari- 
stotle (Pol. ii. 6, 2) concerning the Helots is quoted by Kriig., o7ep yap epe- 
dpevovres Tots aruxnuact SiateAovaty. : 


(b.) +d7e—here, as often, ‘the well-known time.’ @dcio: 5é Here 
the narrative is resumed. tTetxos and vats—without the article, as 
in the quotation of legal formule, items in an account, and such familiar matters. 
See note, ch. 8 a; cf. inter alia ch. 108, ili. 117. kadeAdvres. In 


this case, as generally, the participle sine articulo expresses the conditioning of 
the predication. This is clearly shown by the present example, since it stands 
for ép’ @—Gore. Cf. i. 108, iii. 115, 167. tatduevow Cf. érdtarto, 
ch. 99. doa %dex Kriig. supposes to mean arrears and the payment 
of the expenses of the war. 


Cuapter CII.—(a.) éunetvero. Two battles are mentioned by Herod. 
1X3, 35s &AAous. ‘The Aginetans, ii, 27; Plateans, iii. 54; Mant 
neans, Xen. Hell. v. 2, 3,’ Popp. HAGov. Olymp. Ixxix. 1, or B.C. 464. 
ob dAlyw. With 4000 hoplites, Arist., Lysist., Kriig. TELXOMaXETy 
So in the case of Platea, Herod. ix. 7o. Cf. Thue. ii, 75, vii. 79. TOUTOU. 
We must supply tod re:xouaxetv. Popp. refers to ris duvdpews évdea, ch. 77. 
CEvdea epalrero quasi rd mpdyyata t&y ’AOnvalwy est dicendi genus imper- 
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sonale,’ Popp. ‘ When there was shown to be a deficiency in this respect? 
woAtopxtas, without the article, as it turned out a long siege. Kriig. quotes 
Polyb. i. 17, 9, woAtopkias xpovlov rpopaivouerns. Bla yap kv eiAov— 
otherwise, had not this deficiency existed, they would have captured the place by 
storm. 

(8.) pavepd, opposed to adnAws FxMovTo, ch. 92, Popp. yn rt connects itself 
with delcayres, though the cognate notion cal dAAogpUAus dua nynoduevo: inter- 
venes. Kriig. refers to Pflugk on Hurip. Herac. 227, and Lobeck, Ajaz, p. 268. 
Td ToAuNpdy Kal Thy vewr. —‘the enterprising and revolutionary spirit? 
Cf, ii. 87. &AAoPUAOUS. The never-extinguished animosity between 
the Dorian and Ionian race is justly considered as one of the real causes of the 
Peloponnesian war. Clinton (Fasti Hell. ann. 464—461 B.c.), following Plu- 
tarch, has recognized two Lacedemonian requests to Athens, and two expedi- 
tions to Sparta, both under Cimon, one B.c. 464, just after the earthquake, « 
second B.c. 461. Mr. Grote’s arguments for a single expedition (vol. v. pp. 
430, 431, note) appear to me conclusive. The earthquake took place at the 
time of the siege of Thasos, for it was the earthquake which prevented the 
Lacedemonians from acceding to the request of the Thasians for an invasion of 
Attica; but Cimon commanded at Thuasos, and consequently could not have 
led an auxiliary force at that time into Laconia. Next, Thucydides must have 
mentioned two expeditions had he heard of them; nor is it probable that 
Sparta, the first military power in Greece, should have been ail at once reduced 
to such helplessness as to owe her safety to foreign intervention. The gross 
exaggerations of the comic poet, Lysistrat. v. 1138, deceived Plutarch. 

(c.) ob« emt TG Berriovi—‘ not for the best of motives,’ as we should say. 
Cf. rpucroinots émt xeipov, Theoph. Tep) Eipwrelas, or, in this place perhaps, 
not for the more honourable reason of the two—i. e. br1 obdév mpoob€ovTas avtav 
ere. *Apyetas. On the Argives and their policy, consult Thirlwall, 
ii. p. 424, and Grote, v. 429. ‘Argos, neutral during the Persian invasion, 
had now recovered the effects of that destructive defeat suffered about thirty 
years before from the Spartan King Cleomenes.’ émi 76 Mhde. The 
dative is unusual, but quite legitimate, for it denotes the ‘object’ against which 
the treaty was directed. xaréorn. The verb agrees with the nearest nomi- 
native, as is not unusual. Kriig. quotes from Herodotus trmo: te kal aviip 
reraypevos, 8, 98. 


Cuaprer CIII.—(a.) dexdrg. Kriig. would read 3’, i.e. terdptw. Dio- 
dorus also, however, says 10. ég’ @ étfaciv—‘ on condition that 
they shall emigrate. See Jelf. 

(b.) kar’ éxOos Hdn 7d Aakedatpnovlwy— the animosity which they had 
by this time begun to entertain towards the Lacedemonians.’ The objective 
genitive, as ch. 96, pices, and 7d ’AOnvalwy ExGos, ti, 15. Cf. iv. 4, vil. 57. 
kardxtoay és—settled into, or, as we should say, im—an elliptical way of 
speaking that has often been noticed, cf. supra 100 a, and with éy for és, v. 35. 
The same words occur vi. 7. Natwaktov. The modern Lepanto, a 
town which commanded the Sinus Corinthiacus. Subsequent events showed 
the perspicacity of the Athenians in selecting this spot in which to locate an 
enemy to Lacedemon. Cf. ii. go. Kriig.’s date for this event is B.c, 462. 
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(c.) tpocexdpyoav. On this brief notice of a most important event, see 
Grote, vol. v. p. 435- ‘This was an acquisition of signal value to the Athe- 
nians, since it both opened to them the whole range of territory across the outer 
Isthmus of Corinth to the interior of the Crissean Gulf, on which the Megarian 
port of Pegs was situated, and placed them in possession of the passes of Mount 
Geraneia, so that they could arrest the march of a Peloponnesian army over 
the Isthmus, and protect Attica from invasion. It was, moreover, of great 
importance in its effects upon Grecian politics; it was counted as a wrong by 
Lacedemon, gave deadly offence to the Corinthians, and lighted up the flames 
of war between them and Athens; their allies, the Epidaurians and ginetans, 
taking their part.’ Hence the exceeding indignation which, as we know from 
poets and historians, was felt at Athens when Megara once more reverted to 
the Peloponnesian alliance. See infra, ch. 114; Arist. Ack. v. 460, 648. The 
date is very uncertain: Miill. says B.c. 458; Wachsmuth, B.c. 457: Manso, B.c. 
464; Grote, B.c. 461 or 460. Nicatay. This place was eighteen stadia 
from Megara, and even in Strabo’s time (9, p. 391) connected with it by long. 
walls, ‘These “long walls,” though afterwards copied in other places and upon 
a larger scale, were at that juncture an ingenious invention for the purpose of 
extending the maritime arm of Athens to an inland city,’ Grote, v. p. 437+ 
They doubtless gave the idea, and formed the encouragement for undertaking 
the more gigantic scheme of connecting Athens with its ports of Piraus and 
Phalerum. «atetxov. Cohibebant, kept them close, restricted, consequently, 
harassed. amd rovse—it was mainly from this that the excessive 
(or violent) animosity of the Corinthians against the Athenians originated. As: 
rovde, according to the general rule, would not refer to what precedes, Kriig. 
understunds &7d todd xpdvov. But the above rule is not without exceptions. 


CuarTer CIV.—(a.) dréornoev. Kriig. assigns all the events mentioned 
in this chapter to the year B.c. 460, éx Mapeias. This place stood, 
according to Kiepert’s map, on the inland shore, to the 8.W. of the great lake 
of Mareotis. Inaros thus commencing his insurrection on the western extremity 
of the Delta of the Nile, gradually advanced towards the east. Diodorus 
says the insurrection began B.c. 361, which agrees with Kriig.’s chronology. 
@dpov. This small island lay off the mouth of the harbour of Alexandria, and 
from the lighthouse there erected, all similar beacons have received the name. 
*Aptaképtouv. This form of spelling is most consonant with the analogy of 
Eeptnys, and the Hebrew form of the name. See Donaldson, New Cratylus, 
p. (95, yet Bekker, following some few MSS., reads "Apratdptov. 

(%.) An inscription preserved in the Louvre contains the name of those 
Athenian citizens who in one single year perished for their country in Cyprus, 
in Egypt, in Pheenicia, among the Haliensians, at Mgina, and in Megara. 
Nothing could more forcibly indicate the extent of the Athenian empire, and 
their military activity. Bockh, in is great work (Corp. Inserip.), assumes 
that the year intended is not the natural, but the civil year; i.e. Olymp. 
lxxx. 3, or from summer B.C. 459 to summer B.C. 458. This he infers from the 
fact that the battles mentioned by Thuc. as having been fought in the Megarid, 
would not otherwise be included in the given year. But Arn. remarks that: 
preliminary skirmishes must have taken place, and that the men may have been 
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slain in some of these. ‘The funeral ceremonies,’ he adds, ‘in honour of those 
who had fallen in the first year of the Peloponnesian war were performed in the 
winter, i.e. at the close of the natural, and in the middle of the civil, year.’ 
vavol Siaxoclats. According to Isocrates 200 triremes were lost in Egypt, 
viii. 86. Diodorus says 300, xiii. 25. More than 200 vessels, Thuc. ch. 110. 
Kriig. avarAevocavtes. Remark the force of the preposition, as in 
avaBaots. kpatobdvtes x.7.A. Kriig. refers to Ctesias, Persic. c. 32, and 
Diodorus ii. 74, who speak of a great battle, in which the viceroy Achzmenes, 
brother of Artaxerxes, fell by the hand of Inards (cf. Her. vii. 7). According 
to Herod. (iii. 12) 100,000 men perished. Aevikdy tetxos. Arn. 
says: ‘The white castle of Memphis was the headquarters of the Persian force 
in Egypt, amounting, native and tributary, to 120,000 men (Herod. ii, 30, 
lii.gi). According to the Scholiast it received this name because built of stone, 
whereas the other two fortified places were brick. On tay d5v0 pepay, cf. ch. 10 
and 74. Nlepo@y nal Mjdwy. So described, though they had 
some time before coalesced into one single state. It is remarkable that the 
ancient appellation, of M7j5o., was generally retained, though the Persians weie 
the dominant race. Cf. Mydiads TdAcuos, MndiCew, Myndiwyuds, &c., and ened 
otpatoy Sdkeoe MfSwy, ch. 132, as well as the well-known epitaph upon the 
brother of Eschylus. 


CHAPTER CV.—(a.) ‘AA:as. The name ‘Adre?s belonged both to the place 
and people. They were probably a race of poor fishermen, periceci to the Dorian 
Argives, who had forced them down to the extremity of the Argolic peninsula. 
Probably, as Grote conjectures, it was upon this occasion that the Athenians 
made themselves masters of Traezen, which we subsequently find in their posses- 
sion without knowing how it came to be so. The war, though it is not distinctly 
so said by Thucyd., doubtless arose from the jealousy felt by Corinth at the 
accession of Megara to the Athenian alliance. Kexpupareia. 
According to Leake, the modern Kyrd, one of the small islands which lic 
between Epidaurus and Agina. This action was not decisive, but ‘in the great 
naval battle which ensued off the island of Hgina, the superiority of the new 
nautical tactics acquired by twenty years’ practice of the Athenians since the 
Persian war over the old Hellenic ships and seamen, was demonstrated by a 
victory most complete and decisive... . The maritime power of Agina was 
irrecoverably ruined.’ Grote, vol. v. p. 438 (part ii. ch. 45). 

(3.) Acwkpdrouvs. Colleague of Aristides in the battle of Plata. Plutarch, 
Arist. c. 20, Popp. Wachsmuth, Hell. Alt. 1, 582 § (German edition) speaks 
highly of these men. ‘Between the political parties of this age, far from being 
anything like demagogues, and yet not decidedly opposed to Pericles and the 
Demus, for the most part inspired only with the thought to rival each other in 
great exploits, there stand forth from the darkness which shrouds the frag- 
mentary historical traditions of the time, the great outlines of those stout war- 
riors Myronides, Tolmides, and Leocrates.’ Myronides, he goes on to say, won 
the admiration of his contemporaries and posterity (avhp ém’ dperh OavpaCsueros, 
Diod. xi. 89) by his expeditions, undertaken to advance the popular cause, into 
Beotia, Phocis, and ‘Thessaly. Leocrates was colleague to Aristides at Platza, 
and commanded in the war with Avgina, B.c. 457. Tolmides was more distin- 
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gnished for daring than prudence. During the banishment of Cimon he con- 
ducted successively several expeditions for Pericles. After Cimon’s death he 
led the Athenian army into Beotia, and fell at Coroneia. pérepov belongs 
to émodpous (dvras), Kriig. 7a &xpa Tihs Tepavelas, Krig. 
reads Tepavias. The high ridge of land stretching across the Isthmus from 
Corinth to Megara, so called from its resemblance to a crane’s neck. On 
its importance as a military position, ef. supra. See Wachsmuth, Eng. transl. 
vol. i, Appendix iii. 

(c.) Tay ex Tis wéAews Urodolmwy. T.K. A.tr., ‘those who were left 
behind in the city,’ a version not strictly accurate; it is—of those who could be 
furnished from the city, t.e such as were left there. oi mpecBuratro., 
i.e. those above the age of compulsory military service, which reacbed from 
puberty up to sixty. of veétarot. Does this refer to those not yet 
old enough to be wepiroAo, a sort of mobilized militia, in which all young Athe- 
nians from eighteen to twenty were obliged to serve? Poppo thinks not. 
abvrol éxdrepot. Kriig. quotes v. 41, vil. 34, either side thought themselves not 
to have had the worst of it. Compare os abtovs éxarépous akiody viKay, vii. 34, 
and Herod. ix. 26, eicaleov adrol éxdrepot Exew Td Erepov Képas uws—‘ though 
both sides claimed the victory.’ kaxiCéuevon ‘This indignation 
of their own old men is highly characteristic of Grecian manners,’ Grote. 
tuuBaddvres. The conflict is said by Diodorus to have taken place év 77 Aeyo- 
heyy KipwAle. 


CuapterR CVI.—(a.) tpocBiacdév. Kriig. conjectures mpoBiacbév, ‘forced 
forward,’ because he considers it difficult to understand 7d xwplov after the par- 
ticiple, and pds demands something of the sort. Pop. fills up mpds 7d éweAOety 


és «.7.A., and compares mpocavayKd (ey, iv. 78, vii. 18. xwploy— 
here what we call a ‘close,’ though, as in the New Testament, it often means 
‘a farm,’ and may mean so here. éoémeoev—it must be remembered 


is quite a common military term, used to denote « bedy of men throwing them- 
selves into a position. Quite similar to the present “ase is ii. 4, éowirrovaw és 


otknua. Teptetpyov—i.e. says Poppo, @ gruxev bv bpuyua mepieipyor 
avré, but, as Kriig. remarks, if we connect éruxe meptetpyov, the 8 would be 
unnecessary. elpyov-—if we retain the old distinction between these 
words, elpyov, ‘incluserunt,’ would perhaps be more proper. kara 
apdéow oy refers to the front entrance of the ‘close,’ by which the fugitives had 
gone in. kat éAevoav—most probably by the use of slings. 


avrots—such a dative as is often found, and may be perhaps included under 
the general head of dativus commodi. Cf. ch. 89, § 3. 


Cuaptrer CVII.—(a.) Hptavro oikoSouety. We have an infinitive after 
&pxeo@a, when the notion is in intention, not in act; the participle, oixodo- 
poovres, when it is actually begun. See Jelf, § 688, obs. Th papa 
relxn «.7.A. The difficulties concerning these walls will be noticed in their 
proper place, ii, 13. In the present passage Thucyd. speaks of the Phaleric 
wall, and that to the Pireeus, as T& paxp&d rely: the intermediate wall, 7d da 
péaou, is included by implication. Kriig. assigns the #pfayto to B.C. 459. 
Awptas, Thy untpdmodiy. It is certainly common enough to use the name of 
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a people for their country, as ‘ Aquos,’ ‘ Sequanos,’ by Livy, and ‘le Milanais,’ 
by French historians (cf. ch. iii.). Here it is rather more remarkable, as the 
singular stands in direct apposition. So Awpiijs, 7 entpdérodis Tay Aaxedarmovlwr, 
iii. 92. Doris is here a tpfoats, not, as usually described, a retpdmoAss, i.e. 
Pindus is omitted. But there seems to have been some uncertainty about the 
point, for Pliny (iv. 13) makes it a weyrdmoArs, and the Schol. on Pind. Pyth. i. 
121, an éamoAus. BaotdAéws of course belongs to MAeorodvaxtos, 
so also i. 114, Kriig. Pausanias, properly speaking, was never king of Lacede- 
mon, but guardian to Pleistarchus, cf. ch. 132. Nicomedes was his younger 
brother, and also ‘guardian’ to Pleistoanax. On the objects of this expedition, 
see Grote, vol. v. p. 443. ‘It was soon seen that this was only a part of the 
objects of Sparta, and that her main purpose, under instigation of the Corin- 
thians, was to arrest the aggrandizement of Athens. ... To strengthen 
Thebes, and to render her ascendency effective over the Beeotian cities, was the 
best way of providing a neighbour at once powerful and hostile to the Athe- 
nians.’ Miiller fixes the expedition at B.c. 457, Kriig. in the spring B.c. 458. 

(0.) €ueAAov. A good instance of the usage of this verb, were ready to pre- 
vent. them, were sure to prevent them. The editors hesitate about the future, 
and most of them print kwdAd[o]ew, and @ueAdov Bpa Aclpew, Soph. Phil. 
1084—5. Kriig. thinks that the infinitive future with wéAdw is used of inten- 
tions, implied probabilities, &c. I would compare &ueAdAov pa matcew mob’ 
buds rod «dak (Ar. Rane, 261), ‘I thought I would stop your «dat. 
del Eppoupetro, i.e. since the events described in the latter part of ch. 
105. 7d 5€ 71, and in some degree too, Kriig. cf. i. 118; vii. 
48. For émjyov, which means, ‘were for bringing them in,’ Bl. would read 
evivyou, ‘were egging them on,’ needlessly, I should imagine, for Thucyd. means 
to describe the schemes of a traitorous party at Athens who were for bringing 
the Spartans in, and arresting the progress of the Long Walls, and érdyeo@a 
bears this meaning passim. See, with Poppo, the active, also ii. 85 (émrjye) ; 
viii. 46; iv. 79 (tvverdyew). Upon the circumstance, see Plutarch, Vit. 
Cimon. c. 14, and Pericles, 10, Grote, vol. v. p. 441. oikodopov- 
peva admits of literal rendering in the English idiom—hinder, or rather stop 
the long walls being built. 

(c.) €Boh@ncav—‘ came up to the rescue against them. Poppo has a long 
note upon the usage of this word. All the perplexity attending it will be 
removed if we remember that Bon$éw is really BonOds éw, i.e. eiut. See the 
question fully discussed in Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 58, and add to the 
instances there given a very clear one, ds wav reAodvrs (not TeAoivra) mpotéver, 
Be my Proxenus. On the same principle I have always maintained Sewphoaca 
rowdy Supa, Cidip. Col. tc83, (which Linwood says, ‘vix intelligi potest,’) to 
mean, having witnessed with my own eyes ; because Gewphoaca = Oewpds otoa. 
navinuel, i.e. all capable of bearing arms. Pop. refers to Clinton, Fast. 
Hellen. p. 417. The number of hoplites when the war began was 29,000. See 
ii, 13. ban d1€A@wortv, This is said to be the ‘conjunctivus deli- 
berativus,’ which occurs even after past tenses, ef, i, 52; ili, 1125 v. 65. 
The explanation seems to me to rest upon the same ground as the perpetual 
recurrence from the directa to the indirecta oratio. The mood, i.e. mode of 
thought, is employed under which the question presented itself to the party 
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for the time being, and by this means greater vividness is given to the narra- 
tion, to be at a loss to know by what means they must pass through. 

cata Td Evupaxtxdv— in accordance with the terms of the alliance. Kriig. 
cf. ii, 22; iii. 35 iv. 33 v. 6. petéotnoay, cf. i. 130; ii. 67, Krig., 
who refers concerning the faithlessness of the Thessalians to Bérnel, Proleyg. 
ad Dem. p. 89, a work which I have not seen. 


Cuarter CVIII.—(a.) Tavdypa tis Botwrias. This collocation is of 
frequent occurrence. See ii. 2, MAdrasav ris Bowrtias ; ii. 25, MeOovnv ris 
Aakwvixijs, and more particularly Arn.’s note on iii. 105. The town was built 
upon a rugged eminence upon the north bank of the Asopus, near its junction 
with the Thermodon. Plato, Menexenus, p. 242, speaks of it as a drawn 
battle, but this is only a rhetorical flourish, and cannot invalidate the honest 
testimony of Thucydides. It was, however, so little decisive that the Pelo- 
ponnesians obtained no advantage beyond the opportunity of an undisturbed 
retreat over the ridge of Geraneia (Grote, v. 441). Most chronologers, in- 
cluding Clinton, place the battle in B.c. 457. Kriig. makes it, as Diodorus 
has it, one year earlier. The latter speaks of two battles, but there is no 
ground for supposing him to be correct. devdpotouhoarres, a rare 
word. Cutting down the fruit and timber-trees implied ravages of other 
kinds. The Schol. therefore explains tiv yy réuovtes. Poppo quotes Livy, 
Vv. 24, "Ilo @uod, sine articulo, cf. ch. 62. anwjador, 
after having made a truce for four months, says Diodorus, xi. 80. 

Bevrépa kal inno, B.C. 456 (Clinton, p. 255). The extreme precision of 
the date marks, says Grote, the strong impression which it made upon the 
Athenian mind. 

(2.) Oivop¥rors. Schleiermacher, on the passage in the Menexenus, sup- 
poses this name to denote some spot famous for its vines—‘ The vineyards,’ 
So, too, Bl. But localities often derive their names from such attributes: the 
descriptive term becoming appellative (cf. robs ‘Peirous, ii. 19); and from the 
absence of the article Kriig. believes this to be the case in the present instance. 
mepretAov—lit. ‘ stripped the wall from around it.’ Cf. roi &AAou wepinpnucvou, 
iil. 11, BL, I know not on what ground, interprets, ‘ dismantled by removing 
the battlements of the wall, and lowering it to a height practicable to be scaled 
by an invading force.’ éxarby &v8pas— Preerant Locris nobiles 
ex centum familis, quorum nobilitas ex majoribus mulieribus deducebatur, 
ef. Polyb. xii. 5,’ G6ll. One individual, therefore, was probably selected from 
each of these. 7a Telxn...7d €avTay 7d waxpd. Seegoc. When 
the writer dwells upon an idea, reproducing it under various forms, for the 
purpose of more clearly identifying it, the defining article is naturally repeated 
in each definition, See Ar. Nubes, 764, thy AlOov tadtny, thy Kadhy, Thy 
Siapavy. Jelf, § 459, 5, thus explains the idiom: ‘When two or more attri- 
butives are joined with a substantive, each of which has a peculiar force, the 
article is used with each. This is more rare where the attributives follow 
the substantive.’ &podrdynaay, after a siege of nine months. 
‘The reduction of this once powerful maritime city marked Athens as mistress 
of the sea, on the Peloponnesian coast, not less than on the Adgean,’ Grote. 
Krig. dates B.c, 458, Miiller, B.c. 457. 
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(c.) mepteAdvres «.7.A. I agree with Kriig., against some other com- 
mentators, that these participles cannot, in this place, denote the condition under 
which the surrender was made. They denote circumstance rather than condi- 
tion—when they had puiled down their walls, &c.; cf. awoddvres Niomay .. « 
orovdas érorjoavro, ch. 115. mwepiémAcvooav—with fifty triremes 
and 4000 hoplites (Diod. xi. 84). isch. ii. 75, p. 38, names only 1000, as 
the remainder were volunteers; but perhaps there is some confusion with 
ch. 113. Kriig. 7d vedptov. Gythium. Xadrntda. 
A city of Atolia, at the foot of Mount Chalcis, and near the mouth of the 
Evenus; it is now called Bapdoo8Sa. The Corinthians were at this time 
occupying the city, just as they had Molycrium for a colony in Locris (iii. 102), 
and Sollium in Acarnania (ii. 30). Diodorus informs us that Naupactus was cap- 
tured at the same time by the Athenians. Poppo. év amoBacet THS YHs. 
A sort of objective genitive, ‘in a disembarkation in their country,’ Jelf, § 464. 


Cuaprer CIX.—(a.) The narration is resumed from ch. to4. 
idéas On this word, to which Plato has given such a world-wide celebrity, 
Kriig. remarks, ‘ Excepting Plato, the Attic writers seldom use this word ; it 
is indeed almost unknown to their prose, yet Thucyd. employs it thirteen 
times: in the sense of Gestalt—form or shape —only once, vi. 4, 6 ; elsewhere it 
stands for Wetse—way, manner or mode.” To this I can scarcely subscribe; 1s 
form, i. e. mental form, form conceived by the mind, is its original meaning, so 
I believe it may in most places be translated, e.g. here—‘ many forms of 
warfare ;’ ii. 19, wacay idéav wetpdoarres, having tried every conceivable form of 
attack; iii. 81, waca iSéa Oavdrov, death in every form (‘ Plurima mortis 
imago,’ Virgil); ch. 83, waa idéa kaxorpotlas, vice in every shape; and so iii. 
98, 112. In iv. 55 we have mapa thy trdpxovoay ldday THs mapackevijs, con- 
trary to the form which their warlike preparations usually took—or, an unusual 
type of warfare ; vi. 4, Bpewavoedts thy idéav 7d xwplov, the place was scythe- 
like in form, or shape; vii. 29, precisely as iii. 81. Similarly in the Attic poets, 
étépay Suvev idéay, Ar. Ran. 382, another type of poetry ; and Aves, 993, Ths 
iséa BovdAjuaros; what is the form of your plan? what shape is it going to 
take? By keeping this, its true meaning, in view, we shall, I think, be better 
enabled to understand why Plato selected the word to express the eternal type 
or form of which all perishable things were the antitypes. The interest of the 
word, the authority of Kriig., and the explanations given in some instances by 
L. and 8. Lezicon, c.g. ‘manner,’ must excuse this long notice. 

(b.) mpodxdpet—se. ra mpdyuara, cf. ch. 74, ad finem. 
&AAws—otherwise, 7. e. another way than the right one, uselessly, in vain, 
of. ti. 18; iv. 363 vii. 42. MeydBaos may be the individual 
mentioned Herod. vii. 97 as holding a command in the fleet. MeydSu(os was 
one of the generals of Xerxes ; he also commanded at Eurymedon, and must 
therefore have been a person of some experience, see Herod. vii. 82, and 143. 
Zéxvpos was the man through whose self-mutilation Darius obtained posses- 
sion of Babylon, Herod. iii. 160. &vdpa Wépanv. ‘00 the Normans, 
after the conquest, to their Christian name, added “ Norman” as a surname,’ Bl. 
A distinction from ‘Mede’ might be intended if we accept the parallelism, 
but the addition of &vipa to the national appellative is common with all Greck 
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writers. peT& oTpaTias TOAAHs. Diodorus, ii. 77, says with 300 
ships and 300,000 men. Ctesias, Persic. 33, makes the number 200,000, but 
adds the troops, amounting to 300,000, which remained in Egypt. 

udxn éxpdtnoe. We may estimate the rhetorical exaggeration and inac- 
curacy of the later Attic writers, from the fact that Diodorus denies this 
victory. MpocwziridSa. An island formed by two branches of the 
Nile, or, as Bl. thinks, by the Nile and a deep canal, Herod. ii. 41. 

(c.) €& wHvas—other MSS. pias eg. Kriig. ém) rou Enpod 
éroinge—il les mit & sec’—<‘ he left them high and dry” Popp. cf. moeiy rd 
Zow, tw Berdy; cf. also Ken. Anad. i. 10, 9; Vv. 2, 11. ime.poy, pre- 
dicate with émolnce, ‘dry land.’ BI. says, ‘I know no other example of émolnce 
for @nxe,’ but cf. érolnoey *AOqvaior, ii. 29, ‘ made an Athenian,’ and &yos xplv- 
avtos, ch. 135. d:aPas taken with we(q ; unnecessary, says Kriig. ; 
cf. meh Xeipdoacbat, iv. 24. 


CuaPTeR CX.—(a.) roAeuhoavta—by a sort of hypallage agrees with 
mpdyuara, instead of ’A@nvalwy. The exact six years are much disputed. 
Clinton makes them commence B.c. 455, cf. ch. 104. écd0noav. 
Here again Diodorus betrays his exaggeration, by saying that the Persians 
allowed the Athenians to return home unmolested, from admiration of their 
valour. But why in that case, as Bl. remarks, should they have adopted the 
dangerous and difficult route to Cyrene? For éod@noay és, cf. sup. 101 a, 65 b. 
"Apuptatos. Notthe Amyrteus who, B.c. 414, z.e. forty years after this time, 
revolted from Darius Nothus, and was succeeded by four successive kings, till 
the Persians regained their ascendency under Ochus, sixty years afterwards. 
The man here mentioned was reduced to submission, according to Herod, 
though his son Pausiris was permitted to reign over the fen district, Herod. ii. 
40; iii, 15—rots €Aeot, Herod. ii. 137, 140. They were situated between the 
Canopic and Tanitic mouths of the Nile, and formed most of what was called 
the Delta. Compare the stand made in the marshes of Ely by the English 
after the Norman invasion; and cf. Asch. Perse, 39, ‘EAcioBdtat, vady épérat 
Acivol, tAROds 7° avdprOuor. 

(b.) éx t&v ’A@nvatwy. Bekker conjectures "A@nvav, but cf. with Kriig. iv. 
97. The reading of the text seems to me better than the conjecture, for it only 
specifies—from the proportion contributed by the Athenians. Evppaxldos. 
The allied force, a substantive, as in ii. 80; v. 36. Poppo. @o xX ov—made 
the shore, came to land ; cf. bd vinta Bt oxdvres, iii. 91. 2rxov, KaTérXov, TpoT- 
éoxov are, as Duk. remarks, all properly nautical words, and the simple form 
tox, oxhow, érxor, is generally found with a dative or the preposition és; cf. 
ii. 25; lil. 29, 33, 343 vii. x. ‘Insolentia sunt verba,’ vii. 35. Poppo. 
kata To Mevdjatov xépas. The fifth mouth of the Nile, reckoning from the 
most westerly one. It entered the sea near the town of Mendes, Herod. ii. 17; 
cf. Pindar, Frag. 89, éoxarov NefAou xépas. Engelman supposes that the use 
of képas may be a relic of the ancient symbolism which represented rivers 
under the type of a bull; cf. ‘tauriformis Aufidus,’ Hor., and the remarks of 
Arnold upon the broken horn of the Achelous, which was converted into a 
cornu copite. obn eiddres, i. e the crews, understood from tpefpers, 
ii. 832, 915 vi. §23 vili. 101 Poppo. 
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Cuaprer CXI.—(a.) BaciAdws. Certainly not king of all Thessaly, as 
is plain from iv. 78. Popp. therefore suggests that he was Tagus. But there 
were several of these dominant families in Thessaly—the Aleuade, for instance 
—who are styled kings by Herod. vii. 6, and appear to have ruled at Larissa. 
But, as might be expected, history casts but little light upon these early 
Thessalian rulers. Orestes was, according to Wachsmuth, uncle of Antiochus, 
and member of a dynasty connected with the Aleuade and Scopade, which 
had its seat at Pharsalus. The date of the expedition is very variously given: 
Arn., B.c. 4543; Diodorus—mixing it up with those against the Phocians and 
Locrians—after Gnophyta, B.c. 457; Kriig. agrees with Arn., adding, ‘in the 


spring ;’ Clinton, B.C. 455. waparaBévres—after taking up the 
Beotian and Phocian contingents. Krig., who cf. the same word infra, and 
vii. 20. Soa wy mpotdvres. Popp. rightly fills up the ellipse, 


boa kpareiy eSivavto wh mpoidvres—‘ all they could make themselves masters of 
without stirring far from camp ;’ cf.iv.16, puddocew Thy vijcov boa Hy amoBal- 


vovtas. Kriig. adds, dcov uh xepol nalvwv, Gd. Tyr. 346. bTAwY— 
the place where their arms were piled, and consequently equivalent to e castris 
(Popp.), but see the note on iii. 1. &mpaxtos—‘ without effecting 


anything” In Thuc., says Kriig., always active. 

(3.) weT& 5& tavra—i.e. in all probability the following year, B.c. 453. 
Kriig. says in the same year. Tas Tinyds. See ch. 103. 
vats—fifty, according to Diodorus, xi. 85; a hundred, according to Plutarch, 
Pericles, 19, Kriig. Tovs mpocultavras. Those who came into conflict 
with them. The less veracious Diodorus declares that the Sicyonians came out 
mavinuel. dtawAcboavres mépay, to be taken together—having 
sailed across, probably to Naupactus. Oividéas, a name from the 
wine made in the district. In S. Acarnania, on the right bank of the Acheléus, 
Leake supposes that it is identical with Trikardho, or Trikardhocastro, a large 
modern city. This, says Poppo, is one of those states which is always in- 
dicated by the name of its inhabitants. Cf. ii. 102, iii. 94, iv. 77- Such, too, 
is the case with Leontini. From these we must distinguish such names as Veii 
and Gabii, which always stand for cities. Cf. note on ch. 107 a. 


CuaprEer CXII.—(a.) Siadimdvrwy érdyv rpiav. The five years’ truce, 
therefore, according to the general computation, commenced B.c. 450; accord- 
ing to Kriig., summer B.C. 451. Grote points out that the truce was probably 
concluded by the influence of Cimon, who was anxious to carry out the opera- 
tions against Persia; while, on the other hand, Pericles would not be sorry to 
see his rival removed from Athens (vol. v. p. 453). moAéuov a xor 
Elmsley refers to this passage in his note on Murip. Heracleid. 924, “€oxev 

” $Bprs. In his locis oxetv idem fere valet ac ravcac@a1, quo sensu sepe adhi- 
bentur toxe et oxés. . . Noster locus fateor ab his paulo diversus est. Quamvis 
enim bene Greca sit locutio érxe Tod moA€uov, cessavit a bello, non ideo tamen 
constat Graecos dixisse Zoxev 5 wéAcuos, cessavit bellum.’ Bl. says, for aréoxov, 
there being an ellipse of éavrovs, Matth. § 353. 3. Cf Jelf, § 517. 
*Awupratov. Seech.110, We see trom this that in the former chapter Thue, 
was anticipating the regular course of his narrative. META EU“TOYT OS, 
‘weTameumery = accersere, usually the middle peramdumec@u,’ T. K, A. The 
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difference I believe to be that media voce the word signifies to send for as 
something of our own, to send for as a right, or a command; in the active, 
simply to send for as a request. Kirov in the south-east of 
Cyprus, the birth-place of Zeno and Apollodorus. Kinwvos. It is 
not clear whether of disease or from a wound. See Grote, vol. v. p. 455. 

(b.) brép—‘off Salamis,’ according to our nautical nomenclature. Lit. hang- 
ing over, because vessels seen from the land are peréwpor, or apparently sus- 
pended upon the line of the horizon (Milton, Par. Lost, ii. 636). Cf. i. 137, 
viii. 5. dua. Not to be considered, says Grote, as implying that 
the battle, like that of Eurymedon, was a double one on the same day. 
waAiv, There is some awkwardness about the position of the word. I believe, 
however, that it is only a slightly irregular usage for af maAiv éAPodoai—as we 
might say, the ships from Egypt back again, Popp. says, ‘supple amexepnoav, 
ut dicitur avaxwpeiv mdAru, iil. 5, et awHAGoy wdAuy, iv. 723’ GOll. ai év Aiyimre@ 
vijes e& Aiyumrou éA@otea, which I cannot think correct. wéA€mov 
éotpdrevoayv. A cognate accusative after a neuter verb, as if it had been 
otpatelay éorpatevoay. Popp. cf. ‘Bellum militabitur,’ Hor. Zpod. i. 23, and 
such phrases as muoreis epwray, i. 8, adTapen bow KetoOu, i. 37, Jelf, § 564. 
mwapéSocav AcAgois. Because, as Arn. remarks, the noble Delphian families 
were of Doric origin. a00ts—in their turn, denoting some action 
strongly contrasted with, or opposed to, that which has been last mentioned. 
The Phocians, according to Miller (Dorians, i. p. 262), had no real claim to 
the management of the Delphian Oracle. ‘There was a native nobility whose 
influence over the oracle was very considerable (Eurip. Jon, 418)—so great 
that they may have been considered to be the actual managers of it.? Béckh 
(Public Econ. p. 601, note) writes, ‘The temple of Delphi was, according to the 
agreement of the Greeks, an independent sacred possession, the chief manage- 
ment of which was exclusively vested in the council of Amphictyons, and the 
sacred assembly at Delphi; but the Phocians were always putting in claims for 
the direction of this temple, which they affirmed to belong to them, and that 
they had even once been in possession of it (Diod. xvi. 23), an assertion which 
they also strengthened with the authority of Homer (JI. ii. 518); and these 
claims, according to Diodorus (xvi. 2g), were brought forward in Olymp. evi. 
2, and assisted by the countenance of Sparta. See also Grote (iv. p. 85). 
T. K. A., following the American editor, has confused the references in this 
place. Refer to ch. 118, iii, 121, and v. 18. 


Cuaprer CXIII.—(a.) The operations of Athens against the Persians are 
here concluded. With this is connected the famous controversy concerning 
the peace of Callias or Cimon, supposed to have been made at this time with the 
Great King. Its conditions are represented to have been so unfavourable to 
Persia, that the whole story is not unjustly suspected of having originated in 
the rhetorical extravagance of the later Athenian panegyrists. The Persians 
were to abandon the military occupation of Asia Minor within three days’ 
journey on foot, or one on horseback, of the coast; or, according to another 
account, they were not to pass the Halys to the west, or the mouth of the Bos- 
porns, and the Chelidonian islands. All Asiatic Greeks were to be left undis- 
turbed and untaxed. Dahlinan in his Forschungen has devoted a separate 
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essay to the subject, in which the above view is maintained. He is followed 
‘by Thirlwall (vol. ii. p. 473—4), who argues that the entire silence of Thucy- 
dides, the vague and contradictory statements of later writers, the obvious 
unconsciousness of the Persian court that it had ever resigned its dominion 
over the Asiatic Greeks, and the absence of all reference to any such treaty in 
subsequent negotiations between the same parties, abundantly prove that no 
peace of the sort was ever made. On the other hand, Mr. Grote is less inclined to 
regard it as a fable; he considers that some foundation for the story must have 
existed in the circumstances of the time. It is impossible to give all his argu- 
ments (see vol. v. p. 456—62). The point upon which he dwells most is, that 
such a convention would only have been a recognition of the state of things 
which really existed after Cimon’s death. As such, it might easily have becn 
omitted by Thucydides, who lived in the actual fulness of Athenian empire, 
because it would seem to him simply a matter of course, and because he was 
striving to condense his narrative. But Isocrates and later rhetoricians, in 
their anxiety to amplify the past glories of Athens, indulged in absurd exagge- 
rations upon the matter, and have thus naturally thrown discredit upon it. 
Demosthenes speaks in very positive terms of the existence of such a peace, ed 
ofS Bre Toy Adyov TovTOV axnkdare, KadAlay Tov ‘Inmovixov Tavtyy Thy Und mMavTwY 
Opvdovmevny eciphyny mpcoBetoavra x.7.A.—De Falséd Leg. § 311. 

éyyevonéevov. eyylyvecba is intercedere, as iv. 111, viii. 9, Herod. v. 92, 
Kriig. He also connects pera taira with éyyevouévon, ‘when an interval of time 
after this had expired” tis possible also, of course, to take it with éorpdrevoay, 
which is perhaps simpler, and is preferred by Popp., who compares ch. 114 


and 118. Tav pevyovtwy— the party of the exiles’ —i. ¢. those who 
had been expelled after Gnophyta. éorpdrevoayv. B.C. 447, Kriig. 
B.c. 446. &s éxdortots. Supply eorpdrevoav—‘ with the contingent 


as each severally had to furnish them, 

(b.) év Kopwveig. The name is variously given: év ‘AAtaptia, says Pausa- 
nias, I. xxvii. 6; év AcBadela, Xen. Mem. 111. v. 4. Isocrates, wep) (ev-yous, agrees 
with Thueyd., as do Plato (Alcibiades) and Diodorus, Popp. The truth is, that 
all the localities were very close together, and the battle may have extended 
over them, as in the case of Mont St. Jean and Waterloo, the Tchernaya and 
Traktir Bridge. Upon this, the first great blow to the Athenian ascendency, 
followed by so many disasters, see Grote, vol. v. p. 466. Aoxpot. 
The Opuntian Locrians, says the Schol. As they had been subjugated with 
the Beeotians, cf. 108, they doubtless rebelled with them. TIS avTAs 
yvduns— of the same way of thinking ;’ i.e. the same purpose to revolt. Cf. 
for the construction, Jelf, § 518, 1. Tous wey 31é€pOetpay. Amongst 
them, Tolmides himself. 

(c.) of &AAor wmdvres. Both Arn. and Popp. interpret this to mean the 
Locrian and Phocian exiles, with perhaps those from Eubea. But Kriig. con- 
siders that of &AAo: can only be Bowwroi—xareaddyres does not, he says, belong 
to of &AAoi—and the sense is, The Beotian exiles upon their return home, and all 
the other Baotians, became independent again, i.e. with all the other Beotians. 
Cf. iii. 62; iv. 92. Heilman, the German translator, took this view; so, too, 
Dale, and the last German translator (Engelman): ‘ Die Verbannten der Béoter 

. . als auch die tibrigen alle,’ &c. Grote’s remark is just, that probably, as 
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was the case with the Lacedemonians at Pylos, the captured Athenians be- 
longed to the best families in the state; otherwise they would not have con- 
sented to such unfavourable terms to recover them. 


Cuarter CXIV.—(a.) EtBo.a améorn. B.C. 445. Kriig. B.c. 446. 
SiaBeBnxoros avrg. The construction is thus varied, for the purpose of more 
clearly marking the time. After Pericles had already got across, news was 
brought to him. Nigatav. See above, ch. 103. Miiller, Dorians, 
di, 171, gives a short account of Megarian politics. After the democratic 
revolution which had united the place to Athens, the nobles returned, con- 
quered the people in battle, restored an oligarchy, and filled all public offices 
with persons who had fought against the people. This return probably caused 
the revolt. See note on ch. 103. 

(b.) OptGCe. Sch. és 7d Opidorov wedlov. Cf. ii. ch. 19. A well-known 
battle ground, as appears from Herod. ix. 7. Jeake fixes the locality on the 
Sand4faro, or Eleusinian Cephisus, about three miles above Eleusis. On Pleisto- 
anax, cf. supra, ch. 107. 7d wAg€ov—as és Td TAEioY, ii. 21. 
awexwpnoav. Because it was thought that Pleist. xphuact meroOjvar thy 
avaxdpnovv, ii. 21. It was Pericles, says Plutarch, who bribed him. Grote 
supposes they were too weak in force to venture further. KaTe- 
otpévavrto macav. Therefore it was hitherto in part unsubdued, Kriig. See 
Aristoph. Nudes, 213. kategthoavro—settled by convention. 
The Latins said both ‘pactione constituerunt’ and ‘ composuerunt,’ Pop. Cf. iii. 
35. ‘Eortatas, The Athenian settlers subsequently received this 
name, and were also called ’Qpetrat, as the place, says the Scholiast, was after- 
wards called "OQpéos. Plutarch, Pericles, c. 23, ascribes this treatment to tie 
fact that the Hestieans had put to death the crew of an Athenian trireme. The 
Athenians would gladly avail themselves of any such pretext to establish in the 
island a military post upon which they could rely. 


CuHaPTeR CXV.—(a.) crovdds. The famous thirty years’ truce. In the 
spring, B.O. 445. See Grote. *Axatayv. A question is raised which 
it is by no means easy to determine positively, whether the province of that 
name be meant, or some town in the occupation of the Lacedeemonians. Autho- 
rities are pretty equally divided. Manso, Gdller, Poppo, and Kriger decide 
against the province, principally: (1) because no mention has been made by 
Thucyd. of the acquisition of it by Athens ; (2) because "Axatay is coupled both 
here and in iv. 21 with other towns; and in the last passage the demand of 
Cleon from the Lacedemonians, amodoiva: ’Axatay, seems very inappropriate 
language as applied to a country not regularly in the:r possession. On the 
other hand, Mr. Grote (v. 475) has no doubt that the province is meant, for in 
ch. 111 we find that ‘the Athenians had acquired Achaia as an independent 
ally” Arnold, from the political circumstances of Achaia, shows that it must 
have been alienated from Lacedzemon, and therefore believes it to be meant in 
this place. Bloomfield also entirely coincides, quoting Aristides, i. 157, 1ay 
7d Axaixdy. Thirlwall raises no doubt, but assumes that Thucyd. speaks of the 
country. Engelman, the last German editor, follows on the same side, and 
explains dmodotva: (iv. 21) as a sort of zeugma applied to both the province and 
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the towns in the same sentence. I cannot pretend to decide between such dis- 
putants, but would remark that when Mr. Grote speaks of ‘acquiring Achaia 
as an independent ally,’ he builds a large superstructure upon the words rrapa- 
AaBdyres "Axalous (ch. 111), which can only mean having taken with them certain 
Acheans. It seems strange too that Thucydides should have omitted to give 
an account of this acquisition by Athens, for we must remember it would have 
been directly connected with his main subject, and he is elsewhere very particu- 
lar in specifying alliances. To speak of such an important territory precisely 
in the same rapid way as of some small Spartan garrisons, radra yap elxov 
TeAorovynatwy, is not explained to my mind by saying that the Spartans con- 
sidered all within Peloponnese as their property—certainly they could not con- 
sider it so in the same way ; and on similar grounds I should doubt whether in 
grave proposals for a peace drododvat would be applied to an allied country, 
because it had been used of a garrisoned town. No argument can be grounded 
upon arodotva, to restore, because it is said of all claims. See the long note, 
Sheppard’s Theophrastus, ch. xviii. p. 176. It is perhaps right to add that 
Miller, who in the first edition of his Dorians expressed a belief that some small 
town of the Megarid was intended, appears in the second to have changed his mind. 
Kriig. conjectures that ‘AAidSa, (ii. 56) may have been originally in the text. 

(b.) Exrw éret. In the beginning of spring, B.c. 440, Kriig. Pop. says 
B.C. 441, as he places in B.c. 440 the expedition of Pericles mentioned in the 
next ch. kateBdwv—made an outcry against the Samians ; the word 
implies accusation, cf. i. 73, v. 45. Thy woAitelay, At that time 
an aristocratical one, Kriig. 

(c.) Tay 8& Saplwy—hoav ydp tives. On the construction cf. Jelf, 
§ 786. 6. Zdpuov. This island appears to have been the most power- 
ful of all the allies of Athens, paying, like Chios and Lesbos, no tribute money, 
but furnishing ships and men. That Pericles undertook the war at the inter- 
cession of Aspasia, who was a native of Miletus, is a mere scandal, Grote, vi. 
PP- 34, 35+ t&v Sapulwy depends upon tiwés. See i. 72. 1, Kriig. 
Refer to note. tots Suvatwrdrois—the most powerful members of the aristo- 
cratical party. The term guppaxiav only applies to Pissuthnes, Kriig. 
émixovpous—probably ‘ mercenaries,’ as the word generally implies. 
émavéotnoav. Kriig. contrasts ardoracis with éravdoracis. The first is 
simply revolt, the second is insurrection, implying, I imagine, an armed assault 
upon the opposite party. tay wAelotwy. Kriig. observes that 
Valla has not translated these words, but that if genuine we must suppose that 
some of the democratical party made themselves masters of a stronghold, and 
maintained themselves there. tovs &pxovras. Not military only, but the 
civil officers left behind by Pericles as érloxowo: or @vAakes. See Bockh, Public 
Econ. of Athens. Kriig. See Xen. de Rep. Athen. i. 14, 18, and Grote, vi. 
4, 8. colory, i.e. Tots Saulors, so oPas in a relative clause, iii. 3, Kriig. 
BuCdytios. See ch. 96. Byzantium came under Athenian dominion when the 
conduct of Pausanias at that place induced the Lacedwmonians to resign the 
command of the confederacy against Persia. But as it still retained its Doric 
institutions and character, it seems to have taken the earliest opportunity of 
freeing itself from Ionian domination. It was, however, compelied to submit 
again at the fall of Samos, cf. 117. 
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CHAPTER CXVI—(a.) rats €xxalSexa. The 16 which remained, after sub- 
tracting the 44 mentioned from 60. Cf. af efxooi, infra. When any definite 
part of a fixed number is specified the article is used. TEeptayyéA= 
Aovoat Bondeitv—carrying round in all directions the message to come up 
to aid. The infinitive stands here as in the passages quoted by Kriig. ii. ro, ii. 
80, iv. 8, v. 54, and, as in the above version, agrees with the English idiom. 
Sexdrov avrov. Of these nine others the poet Sophocles was one. 
orpatidrtdes—‘transports. They were heavy and not fit for manceuvres, con- 
sequently they were rarely, if ever, employed in action. orparidéras &yovcat Tobs 
wéAAovtas meCouaxeiv, says the Schol. See vi. 43, and Xen. Hellen. i. 1, 36. 
Kriig. remarks that the combination of two datives, as in this place, is not 
unusual, i. 81, ii. g2, iv. 11; even three are found, iv. 129. 

(4.) rptol relxeou Mr. Grote says ‘a triple wall” A twofold wall, one 
to keep in the besieged, and another to keep off a relieving force, is conceivable. 
But three walls of circumvallation seem absurd ; neither can I call to mind any 
similar case. Krtig. is induced to suppose that three walls, one on each side 
of the town, except the sea-side, are indicated. I scarcely think that Thucyd. 
would have called such a meprrelxiors ‘ three walls.’ As te?xos is sometimes ‘a 
fort,’ might not the rpiot relxeou refer to three detached forts, built in coms 
manding positions, and so connected by lines as to serve the purpose of a 
blockade? I see Bloomf. in his last edition suggests the same thing, and adds, 
what certainly is some confirmation, that the Scholiast’s explanation is re:x{- 
That. 

(c.) dnd trav époppovadyv—as a detachment from the blockading squad- 
ron.’ Ido not see why the use of the preposition should bave been thought so 
singular. émt Kavvov kal Kaolas. To Caunus, as the spot where he 
expected to meet the enemy, but also towards Caria generally, because he did 
not know where he might fall in with them. Arn, Kriig. quotes amd rod 
Bovdédpou kal ris Zadapivos, iii. 51. Kal is not here disjunctive, and Pop. well 
remarks—non opus fuit scribi cal rs &AAnS Kaplas. See ‘Chrysippus et Stoici,’ 
Cic. Tuse. iv. 5, 9, where Davis has selected several examples; IZ. xix. 63, “Ex- 
ropt mev Kat Tpwol; iii. 33; iv. 36; vii65. eoayyeddévrwy. This appears 
to agree with the genitive of the following noun, instead of standing in the gen. 
sing. absolute—‘ when they were reported,’ not ‘ when it was reported that they? 
Jelf, § 696. 3, quotes this passage, apparently classifying it under those where 
mpdyuara or some indefinite word is understood. He illustrates by the Latin 
“cognito’ for postquam cognitum erat.’ See 5nAwGévros, i. 74. 
bolvicoat vjes—a Phanician fleet. Mr. Grote, assuming the truth of the 
convention of Callias (see last ch.) supposes that Pissuthnes had never any in- 
tention of violating it by really bringing up these ships (vi. 37). ér 
attovs—‘to their assistance,’ i.e. the Samians; had the Athenians been meant, 
én opas, ‘against themselves, would have been used. As Kriig. remarks, we 
should rather have anticipated wap’ avrous, or mpds avrovs, but ém surely may 
be supported. Kriig. says, nothing hinders us from connecting av’tobs with the 
Athenians, as eoayyeAGevtwy represents the tense of the finite verb; and it is 
possible that he may be right. émi tas &. to fetch the Phanicians. 
Stesagoras was 2 Samian. 
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Cuaprer CXVII.—(a.) év rodr@—during the absence of Pericles. 
appaxty. When a fleet was for any length of time drawn up on shore, it was, 
as may be seen from many instances, protected by a palisade or cravpwua. Cf. 
vi. 66, vii. 25. This precaution appears in the present instance to have been 
neglected, the Athenians thinking it enough to keep some ‘look-out ships’ (ras 
mpopudaxibas) moored at a little distance seaward. When these were captured 
by the sudden onset of the enemy, the Athenians were compelled to launch the 
ships on shore in detachments as they best could, and were thus easily beaten in 
detail. It was in a somewhat similar manner that they lost the great battle of 
ARgospotami. Remark the present participle avravayoudvas—as they were 
launched to meet them. 

(6.) @ovxvdtdov. I think we must understand Thucydides, son of Melesias, 
the successor of Cimon at the head of the oligarchical party, and the rival of 
Pericles, even though his return from ostracism has not been mentioned. 
Grote, vi. 38, says there is no evidence on either side, by which we may deter- 
mine whether it were he or no, and favours the idea that a third Thucyd. is 
meant. The negative evidence that nothing is said to mark his distinction 
from the leading man of Athens, though he bore the same name, is, I think, 
evidence enough to prevent us from imagining a third Thucydides. For a 
very good account of him, see Grote, vi. 20. 

(c.) Bpaxetar— insignificant,’ Kriig.; probably so, but the notion is derived 
from the fact that they were only able to maintain it for a short time. 
dpororyla, on terms, i. e. they did not surrender at discretion. 
kabcAdvres—ddvtes—mapaddvres. These participles, as general, ‘sine arti- 
culo,’ conditionate the finite verb with which they are connected, 7. e. these are 
the conditions upon which they mpooexapnoay. Th &varwbevta— 
“the expenses of the siege. These have been variously estimated: 1000 
talents, according to Isocrates (15, 111), 1200 says Corn. Nepos (Zimoth.). 
But these writers were sure to exaggerate. On the other hand, the 200 men- 
tioned by Diodorus (xii. 28) is evidently under the truth. Diodorus, as Kriiy. 
says, most probably wrote 2000. kata xp évous—the distributive 
use of xata—‘ at stated times. Cf. cara wédets, ch. 119, and the like, cara kouas, 
11, Jelf, § 358. 1, and 629. From the narrative here given, Mr. Grote draws 
several inferences in favour of the Athenian administration of their empire. 
None of the dependent allies except Byzantium joined in the revolt. Therefore 
they could not have been much oppressed. It is more than doubtful whether 
the Athenians renewed the democracy. Therefore they did not force this 
form of government in cases where the natural tendency of the parties ran the 
other way. The conduct of Athens to other dependencies, e. g. Melos, might 
perhaps induce us to suppose that there was something in the great power of 
Samos, and the particular position of affairs, which rendered a mild policy in 
this case preferable. The student must remember that when in this war 
Samos applied to Sparta for aid, the Corinthians prevented the latter from 
stirring, by maintaining the principle that every state had a right to punish its 
own recusant dependencies. Hence the extreme exasperation felt by the 
Corinthians against the Athenians, for violating this same principle in the 
affair of Corcyra and Epidamuus. See the Corinthian Speech, ch. 40. 
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Cuarrzr CXVIII.—(a.) 0b woddois %reoiv. The history now proceeds 
from ch. 88, The Corcyrxan quarrel began B.c. 436, and the thirty years’ 
truce was concluded B.c. 445. Therefore the Kepxupaixa took place about four 
years after the reduction of Samos. See ch. 24-55. On the affair of Potidea, 
see ch. 56—66. éy reat mevrhkovta wadrota. At the utmost, 
says Dobree, from the departure of Xerxes, Olymp. Ixxv. 1, in the autumn, to 
the Lacedemonian invasion, Ixxxvii. z, not more than forty-nine years can be 
computed. From the night attack on Platza, the first overt act of the war, 
there are only forty-eight. Popp. rejoins, that the war is dated from the irrup- 
tion of the Thebans into Plataa, see ii. 1, and that the qualifying expression 
uddiora is used, This I consider quite sufficient justification of the language 
of Thucydides, more especially as Cicero (quoted by Kriig.) translated wdAiora 
by fere (4d Attic. vii. 11.2). The present instance seems to me fatal to the 
theory elaborately maintained by Peile, that udacora always means to the full. 
Refer to note upon the word, ch. 13 ¢. éyxpatect épay, as eyxpatas 
is used in ch. 76. ém) péya Suvduews. As emi péya ioxvos, 11. 97. 
See Jelf, § 442 b. The idiom rather belongs to the Epic and Ionic forms of 
speech. 

(b.) ért Bpaxt, to a slight extent. I do not think that Dale is right in 
following Bloomf., who interprets for a short time. Neither do I consider 
T. K. Avs in a slight degree, an accurate rendering of the preposition. Kriig.’s 
quotation bears me out, rijs dprnplas émt Bpaxd xwnGelons. Dion. rept Zuv0., 
14, p. 162. to wA€éov Tov Xpdvov. Popp. remarks that rbv mAéova, or 
mAéw TOU xpévou is ‘magis Thucydideum.’ Nostrum tamen non falsum. This 
is corroborated by Kriig. fro 7 mAgoy rod xwplov, iv. 4. Bn Taxes. 
On this unusual 4} Poppo remarks, ‘Adnotandum pf, quod apud participium 
causale rarius legitur in scriptis Atticorum, velut Demosth. ce. Beot. de nom. 
§ 35, sepius apud communis dialecti scriptores.’ Kriig. agrees so far as to 
say that od is positively required by dv7es, except that in this case the influ- 
ence of the infinitive justifies uj—an explanation which itself’ requires to be 
explained. The broad distinction between the two negatives is, that od simply 
and directly denies a fact or proposition, while «4 denies in reference to some 
conception formed by the mind of facts or propositions: it is entirely subjec- 
tive, and expresses negation in the conceptions of the mind, not non-existence 
in nature. If od taxes be, ‘not quick,’ i.c. slow as an absolute reality, uh 
taxes is, ‘not conceived of under the category of quick ’—those with whom the 
notion of ‘quick’ was never connected. For practical purposes, in collocations 
like this the difference of meaning is trivial and not easily expressed. See 
note on ph én ayaGg, ii. 17, and 22 d. oixefots. The Helot war. 
See ch. 101. Miller (Dor.) thinks that a war with the Arcadians is meant. 
But considering the antagonism between the two nations, I do not believe 
oixelois would in such a case be used, whatever might be the claims of Sparta 
to a hegemonia in Peloponnesus. THs Evupaxtas. Abstractum 
pro concreto. capes tpero—‘ was manifestly on the rise.” This very 
candid and positive statement of Thucydides should be borne in mind by the 
historical student, for the perusal of Mr. Grote’s great work has a natural 
tendency to obscure or obliterate the fact which it asserts. The ingenious 
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pleading of Mr. Grote would almost persuade us that Athens could never have 
been culpable in her relations with Lacedemon. 

(c.) obmért dvacxerdy emorotyvtTo— considered it to be a thing no longer 

to be put up with? So ii.21. éemixetpntéa— athing to be attempted.’ 
See note, ch. 88. ei mokepodow...%orTat. See Jelf, § 691. The 
question is transferred to the direct form, as addressed to the god; so in the 
next chapter, ef xph wodcueiv. In the answer of the god, Bloomf. conceives 
that the usual oracular ambiguity is latent in toAeuodox, which is universal, and 
might be applied to either party. It may be so; yet, as Kriig. remarks, there 
is no real ground for supposing that the oracle had a double meaniug. It 
certainly was universally believed to favour the Lacedwmonians. Cf. rod Ocou 
xXphoavros kal abtod brocxouevov EvAAHWerOai, i. 123, and similarly, ii. 54; and 
Kriig. adds Plut. de Or. Pyth. 19. Grote, from the és Aéyera:, considers that 
Thucyd. was sceptical as to the fact of its ever having been given. 
&uervov. A sort of cant phrase with oracles, cf. 7d TMeAacyindy Epyov Emervov. 
Bloomf. refers to the common és kal &uevov, and Hesiod, Opp. ii. 368, wn? 
axwhTot KabiCerw, ov yap amewor. &cAnros. Popp. quotes Hor. 
Od. ii. 18, ad finem, *‘ Hic . . . vocatus atque non vocatus audit.” The Lacede- 
monians considered the plague at Athens as exhibiting the fulfilment of the 
god’s promise. See ii. 54. 


CuaptTer CXIX.—(a.) a%@cs refers back to the conferences mentioned ch. 
87. dendévres...dore wnplaacdas. Similar instances are cited by 
Kriig.: obt érelOovro bore ExerGae and viii. 45, edidacney Bote SdvTa Teloa. 
Matthia, Gr. Gr. § 629 c. expresses himself unable to satisfy his own mind 
whether any, and what difference, subsists between Sore with an infinitive and 
indicative. The former appears to me to be employed when the result might, 
upon general principles, be anticipated as likely, and when, supposing that it 
did follow, it might be accounted for a@ priori. With the indicative, on the con- 
trary, éore denotes, as a positive truth, that the result did follow ; it points to 
a matter of fact, and is quite independent of all @ priori considerations. In ii. 
4, both occur in close connexion, dare diepOelpovTo moAAol»so that many actually 
perished, a positive fact; and again, écAeoe Tas mUAas Bote ph Eodov elvau, 
‘ shut the gates, so as to allow of no egress,’ a general result following naturally 
from the previous act. So I had been accustomed to teach, long before I had 
the advantage of seeing Mr. Shilleto’s able paper upon this, idiom, where a 
similar doctrine appears to be laid down, but with very different precision and 
accuracy. I shall consult the advantage of the student by referring him to 
Mr. Shilleto’s edition of Demosth. De Falsé Legatione, Appendix B. 
wal rére kal TeAevTaiol, coming forward last upon this occasion, as well as 
upon the previous one (see i. 67, ad finem), in order to sum up, and urge with 
greater force, all the complaints against Athens. 


Craprer CXX.—(a.) od« &v &71, As they had done before. See ch. 68. 
&s ot—as though they had not, implying that now they have. No difficulty 
need be made about this, for the yap in xp} dp, immediately following, does 
not give the reason for the foregoing statement, but, as often happens, for an- 
other implied by or involved in it, ‘Translate, ‘[ We say blame] for those who 
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are leaders ought, while administering their own affairs fairly [i.é. without a 
grasping spirit towards their neighbours], to be before others in attending to the 
general interests, just as they are among others selected out of all to receive the 
highest honours. This is what I have always thought the right interpretation, 
though év &AdAors is generally interpreted, according to the exposition of the 
Scholiast, in other things—i. ec. év mpocdpla kal rois rowv7os. Kriig. agrees 
with the version I have given; for é Yeou he compares the conduct attributed 
to the Athenians, iv. 61, 4, wAcovexteiv; but the idea of ‘fair dealing to 
others’ is the essential one contained in 7d tov. 

(b.) évnrAAdynoav—have had dealings with. The word contains the notion 
of barter and exchange. Sce L. and 8. Lexicon. év wépw—in the highway of 
intercourse. The Schol. explains ropov cadet ra éumdpia. Corinth, from its situa- 
tion between two seas, was eminently such an éumdpiov, and is doubtless hinted 


at here. So several cities are said to be év wdpq, vi. 48. KaTako- 
pcdqv—a conveyance of goods for exportation down to the coast, as is evident 
from the elements of which the word is composed. avr lanbis— 
the receiving of others in exchange. kaxovs xpitas—bad.judges, 
because careless and uninterested. Bloomf. cf. rovnpg xphoera: pith, Eurip. 
Elect. 379. mpovtvto. Soread Kriig. and Poppo. Bekker prints 


from some MSS. mpoetvro, and Arn. follows him from deference to his judg- 
ment. It is certain that the forms in -owro are pronounced by the gramma- 
riaus to be peculiarly Attic, but for this very reason Bekker believes them to 
have been frequently substituted for others by copyists. Such he imagines to 
lave been the case here. On such a point, without great special experience, it 
is impossible to pronounce. 

(c.) ef wi) &dixotvro—for Ay wh AdixGvra: say both Popp. and Kriig., not, 
however, I presume, without a distinction of meaning. This distinction 
between 4v wy cum subjunctivo, and « 4) cum optativo, is frequently misun- 
derstood. It is not, for instance, quite correct to say, that the former contem- 
plates the realization of the hypothesis positively and certainly, the latter 
vaguely and dubiously. The event expressed by the verb which follows 4» 
may be less probable than that expressed by the optative after ei, but the 
former puts an alternative which experience will soon decide, or is likely soon 
to decide, or perhaps has decided, one way or other; the latter expresses 3 
less positive opinion as to the arrival of such an opportunity for decision ; cf. 
ii. 5, ef rwa AdBoey .. . Hv dpa tixwol tives eCwypnuévor. The first case was 
quite uncertain—if they should have the luck to catch any; the second supposition 
must have been tested in the course of the night, as the dpa shows—if, as they 
had reason to anticipate, any had been captured. Here T. K. A. asserts that 
the mixture of the obliqua and directa oratio is quite enough to account for the 
change. The optative, therefore, is oflen employed by a sort of euphemism 
for the setting forth of disagreeable or unwelcome alternatives, and the state- 
ment of questions which are not in themselves pleasant to entertain; cf. ef 
avricxorey, next ch. Again, as here, upon the same principle, generalized 
statements about undefined persons require ei with the optative ; but where 
the statement concerns definite, known persons, and an alternative to which it 
is thought they will be subjected, #v with the subjunctive is employed. See 
Gd. Col. 1442, for an instance. fv wh adiqavTai, in the event of their not 
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being injured ; ei wh aBixoivro, supposing it should come to pass they are not 
injured. éx uéy. The preposition denotes here, as often, owt of, 
t. e. after a state of peace, &c. Tapacx dy, as mapéxet, is sometimes 
used impersonally ; the neuter participle, like those of other impersonals, stands 
in the nom, absolute— when good opportunity offers’  Kriig. quotes xatroe 
KaAGs ye cwhpoveiy mapetx€ cor, Eurip. Elect. 1080, cf. v. 14, 60, 63. 
HSdumevov. We might expect the plural after avdpav cwppdywv—aryabav. But 
it comes to the same thing, for the singular #3duevoy is as indefinite as the ante- 
cedent plural: so in English, it is the part of good men, and it is a good man’s 
part. For the change from dyabav to &dixoupévous, cf. Jelf, 675 a. Gdinet- 
o8ai—‘to be the subject of wrong,’ or dint, just as 1 Cor. vi. 7, dari obxt 
MGAAOY Gdiketobe ; Popp. cf. woatopreto bar, iii. 52. 

(d.) «i jovxd Cos. Note the force of the present, ‘if he continues in a state 
of apathy? ebtuxia mAcovd (wr—in the present case very much the 
same as mAcovextGy, except that the termination in -d(w modifies the way in 
which the notion is predicated—is induced by success to exhibit too high preten- 
sions. See Dem. 117, 5: émetd) wAcovd (ew émexeipody Kal répa Tov petplov Ta 
Kabeatnkdta éxivoov. anlor@—which is not deserving of trust. 
kanGs yuwobévra—badly judged measures. tux dvTwv—because their 
opponents chanced to be still worse advised. So we must tr., if with Bekker, 
Poppo, and Gdller, we read the genitive rvxdvtwy. This will, then, form one 
of the rare instances where rvyxdvw occurs without a participle. See i. 32 ¢. 
No one very clear case is found; but cf. Soph. Ajax, 9: dor yap avhp 
&prt tuyxdvee, which may be explained away by the occurrence of a participle 
in the next line. Cf. also Electra, 46,113 some MSS. read ruxdvra, which 


GOll. prefers to retain. €r.i tAéw. Omissum est verbum substan- 
tivum. Popp. weptéatn—have come round to be. See note on 
TepieaTyker, Ch. 32. Spora rH lore. This is the common 


reading, retained by Bekker, though both Popp. and Kriig. adopt Reiske’s 
emendation duolg. Ishouldtr.: ‘ For no man in actual performance carries out 
things upon the same scale, as that on which he speculates upon them in his 
sanguine hopes [lit. confidence], for we indulge our fancies in security, but in the 
midst of apprehensions we fail in the execution,’ —t. e. so long as we are in a 
state of security, we may frame what visionary schemes we please, but the 
dangers which attend their realization disable our powers by the apprenensions 
which they excite. The other (purely conjectural) reading, du0l¢, would be, 
‘no manlays his schemes, and proceeds practically to execute them with equal con- 
fidence ’—lit. ‘his confidence equal.’ The meaning does not seem to me suffi- 
ciently improved to warrant the alteration. The objection urged by Dale, that 
tii wioter ought to be answered by 7G Zpye, is, I think, obviated by con- 
sidering the nature of the latter noun and its use in Thucyd., where it is 
so familiar as almost to assume an adverbial character. Indeed, we ourselves 
say ‘in practice, instead of ‘in his practice.’ Cf. Jelf, 752, 2 Cf. év kaipg, 


at the proper time, next chapter. 


Sine articulo; therefore expresses 


CHAPTER CXXI.—(a.) &d:xotmevor. 
évelpomev— 


cause or condition, because we are suffering wrong. 


‘wake up the war’ Rather poetical: but it is not unnatural that an orator 
K 
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should employ strong and Homeric language upon this point. Cf. &yeipe 5€ 
gvaom aivhy, Il, xi. 213. Xenophon and Polybius imitated Thucyd., as may 
be seen in the citations of Bl. and Kriig. Ta TapayyeAAdueva. 
This is the technical military term for passing the word of command along (mapa) 
the ranks. See inter alia Xen. Anab.i. 8. 3. Most commentators, &c., trans- 
late as though it were 74 mapayyeAdévra, losing the force of the present, which 
is worth notice. For they do not boast of mere subordination, but of that 
aptitude and training which enables soldiers in action to catch the word of 
command as it is given, and act accordingly. 

(b.) ev AeAgots. Delphi must therefore have passed away from the 
Phocians (cf. ch. 112), and have fallen again under Lacedamonian in- 
fluence. Sdveroua woinodpwevoi— having effected a loan.’ The 
temples were the banks and capitalists of antiquity. All the provisions for 
securing repayment of one of these loans from a temple, were almost as elaborate 
as those of modern times. Cf. ii. 13. bmoAaBety. In dmb is con- 
tained the idea, secretly or furtively withdraw. aynth. Kriig. 
doubts whether this is to be interpreted gekauft, i.e. purchased, mercenary, 
or kéuflich, i.e. purchasable. Probably the orator meant that the ambiguity 
of the word should suggest the connexion between the two ideas. 

(c.) aAloxovrai—cf. ch. 32. The perfect usage of the present. Metaphor 
from capturing a besieged town. If it were not that the phrase has degene- 
rated into slang, we might translate, they are sacked. At any rate, it means, 


tt is all over with them. el dvticxotev. See note on ef uh adixotvto, 
last ch. 54 wov—I suppose one may assume ; I presume. The 


speaker enunciates a particle of absolute certainty, 54, and then qualifies it by 
one of uncertainty, ou, as if he had said, With the utmost certainty,—at least, I 
suppose we may say so. kadaipet éov—must be put down (lit. pulled 
down) by our practice. J cannot see why D. should translate may be attained 
by us. The Attic usage is surely all the other way. Cf. xpdévos kaSaipe? mdvra, 
isch. Eum. 286, and potpa thy picavra Kadeire, Ajax, 517. See also, in a 
sense plainly derivative from this, Tr) Meyapéwy Wipicua kabaipely, infra, ch. 
140. And Engelman has rightly, ‘durch Uebung bewdltigen,’ and Zevort, ‘ nous 
enléverons par le travail.’ 
(d.) xphpara. In refutation of the words of Archidamus, c. 80. Popp. 

és avtd—without any immediate word to which it refers. Important, as I 
have more than once observed, cf. 22 a, in reference to ili. 84. ovK 
amepotoiv—‘ shall not faint’ or fail. The notion is that a fainting person 
ceases to speak, In this sense &metroy is more common. It will be observed 
that in this sentence od twice follows «i, whereas according to the usual rules 
of the language u} would be required. The phrase dewdy ef is, however, a 
peculiar one, and really amounts to a positive affirmation—no doubt is at any 
rate implied, and therefore e/ loses in a great measure its grammatical force. 
“It would be hard that while their allies won’t be found wanting’ (not ‘ if they 
won’t,’ implying doubt), ‘ we shall not,’ &c. The reasons which excuse the first 
ov, are of course valid in respect of the second. Indeed after the sentence 
had once assumed the direct form, u} would have been improper. Kriig., I 
think, if I understand him aright, agrees with this view. ‘i,’ says he, ‘is ex- 
tinguished, because, as Upa shows, an independent question expressive of indig- 
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nation is introduced —jyerts ob Saravjoouer.” He quotes Lysias, xii. 36, 
ovkouv devdy ci robs wey orparnyors Oavdrw eCnudoare, TovTous 58 5)... odK 
&pa xph xoAdecOa; where also we might render—Js i¢ not hard that you 
should have punished, &c. Buttmann, in speaking of the passage (quoted by 
T. K. A.), says the first od is used because a positive and notorious fact is as- 
sumed ; in the second clause the construction passes into the form of a question 
implying surprise and conveying reproof. ovKn &pa Sararhoomer— 
‘shall not, as it seems to be inferred, contribute our money.’ abrd, 
sc. xpjuara, cf. note supra. abrots tovTois—by this very money of 
our own, which, like the evgle’s pinion in the AiBvarixds Ad-yos, would be used 
against us for our own destruction. Arnold surely is wrong in tr., ‘én that very 
part in which we are most sensitive ;? viz. our property. 


Cuaprer CXXII.—(a.) 680) wor €énov—ways and means for carrying on the 
war’ So Tacitus— belli vias,’ A. ii. 5. améorao1s—much con- 
troversy has been wasted, whether or no this word can have an active sense, 
e.g. withdrawal. I believe it cannot, but it surely comes to the same thing. 
The speakers say, ‘revolt of allies,’ in general terms, not thinking it necessary 
to specify how such revolt was to be brought about. It might be by their 
intrigues or by the inclination of the parties concerned. At any rate, war 
would give an opportunity for it, and it would, in either case, be equally dis- 
astrous to Athens. éwiterxtouds. The construction of fortified 
positions either in, or close to, an enemy’s territory, which may be used as a 
‘point @’appui,’ or basis for predatory and other operations against them. It 
has been observed that this is an anticipation. The Peloponnesians never 
thought of such a thing until Alcibiades put it into their heads. Then, how- 
ever, they carried out the suggestion by fortifying Deceleia. See also ch. 142, 
note. éml pnrots, specified, and therefore definite, fired rules ; cf. 
ém) fntois yépact, ch. 13. avtds ap atrot—‘ forms ils schemes 
itself from itself to suit the emergencies as they arise, 7d wapatuy- 
xavov—‘pro re natd,’ the occasion as it presents itself. év g—se. 
ToAgU@. ebopyntws—‘ without losing his temper.’ If we read abtiv 
with Arn. and Kriig., it is perhaps best to connect it with dpy:o@efs, so that the 
two expressions exactly balance: he who deals with it in good temper, and he who 
puts himself in a passion about it. arate1—‘ stumbles,’ meets with an over- 
throw. Bekker has accepted Dobree’s conjecture, wep) airév, stumbles over 
himself = is the cause of his own failure. But in vi. 33, we have rep) cpiow 
aitois mralcwow, and in i. 69, rep) aitg cpadrdvra, where Arn, quotes py mept 
Mapdoviy wralon 7 ‘Eaads, Herod. ix. 101. We should, therefore, expect the 
dative here. 

(B.) ard wéAtv— state by state separately,’ or rather, ‘ against each state 
separately.’ ei wA—if we do not all collectively and severally. 
Every member of the confederacy must individually exhibit its zeal; it will 
not do to have some active, and some lukewarm. &yrixpus dovu- 
relay. We have 4 dvticpus edcvdepla, viii. 64, downright Sreedom ; but per- 
haps T. K. A. is right in remarking that the absence of the article should 
make a difference in our rendering: tr. ‘slavery outright, ‘slavery staring us in 
the face.’ évSorac@qvas According to the etymology the word must 

x2 
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signify ‘to be in a state of halting,’ or ‘ wavering between two opinions ;’ tr. ‘it is 
disgraceful to Peloponnesus that two opinions should ever be expressed about it.’ 
I do not like Arn.’s version, ‘ that the very name of slavery should be pronounced 
as within possibility applicable to it,’ nor D.’s, ‘to be even mentioned as contin- 
gent,’ cf. i. 36; vi. g1. Kriig. remarks that the word is not used by Attic 
writers. TUpavvoy méALv—suffer a despot city (or, a usurping city) to 
te set up in Greece Upon the suppression of ‘tyrants’ in Greece by the 
Lacedzmonians, see ch. 18, and the note there. 

(c.) ob« Touev—we know not how such conduct gets rid of three of the most 
calamitous things that can befall a man—or, clears itself from labouring under 
one of the three greatest evils which can befall—want of sense, want of spirit, or 
want of care. ob yap d4—‘for surely ye do not escape these charges 
by taking refuge in that which has damaged far more persons than anything 
else, contempt of your enemy, we mean, which from the ruin it has inflicted upon 
numbers, has come to be called by a name expressing the very opposite, contemp- 
tible want of sense.’ uadaxkia is generally translated ‘cowardice,’ but 
surely this is strong language applied to Spartans; it is rather ‘ want of energy 
and exertion.’ It is impossible in our language to express properly the play upon 
the words karappdyyais and appocivn. Dr. Donaldson (New Cratylus, p. 184), 
has observed that the present passage proves the simple a as well as ava to 
he a direct opposition to card. I have translated the passage as I have always 
understood it. But it ought to be mentioned that another view of it is accepted 
by T. K. A. and Dale: ‘For you assuredly had not escaped these when you 
betook yourself to that contempt which has injured so very many, &c. This, I 
consider, contains too direct a charge against the Lacedzemonians, whom they 
wished to conciliate; and, secondly, the Lacedamonians had not so much 
despised the growing power of Athens, as overlooked it from amorf{a and 
Guadia. See ch. 68; and on appoctyn, Jelf, § 475 a. 


CuaPrer CXXIII.—(a.) rots tapodo: Bonbotv7tas—‘ coming to the aid of 
things as they are,’ ‘making the best of? Cf. Livy: ‘Que fortuna coegisset ita 
fieri, eandem -cogere tueri factum’ (xxiii. 35). The ém in the following 
verb implies the bestowal of additional pains and trouble. Kriig. considers pea- 
Advtwy with ére:ra suspicious. It is not necessary for the sense, but helps the 
antithesis of sound; and he himself quotes 7d €ora: od Tod Erevra Tod weAAoVTOS 
(Plato, Parm. 141 8). Tas apetds. Both Popp. and Kriig. give the 
same meaning as to aperh, ch. 33, ¢. e. ‘ existimatio virtutis,’ ‘your character for 
valour.” Cf.the Latin use of laws, laudes, for honores, e.g.‘ pro laude merentis,’ 
Hor. Ep. 1. vii., and so, indeed, honours, in English. 
ei Upa—if peradventure.’ extn Oy. Though «rdoua: be deponent, 
this aorist is passive; so is épOnv from drrouat. Tr. ‘it is not right to lose in 
the day of abundance, what has been won in the time of difficulty.’ Kata 
ToAAad—‘ on many scores.’ ®peXla, a sort of instrumental dative— 
Srom the benefit thereby accruing to them.’ The weakening of the Athenian 
power would free them from oppression and in many cases from tribute. 
mapaBeBao Gai—‘to have been transgressed.’ Kriig. points out that the perf. 
pass. from BéBaua: occurs in other compounds—tvpPeBdobar, viii. 98, and ava- 
BeBauevos, Xen. Hipparch. i. 4; the aor. EvuBabjva, iv. 30, and avaBadjva, 
Xen. Mep} ‘Inn. iii. 4. Elsewhere the form is not found in Attic writers. 
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Cuaprer CXXIV.—(a.) brdpyov. D. tr. ‘since on every ground you have 
good reason for going to war’? But I am surprised that he has not. seen how 
imdpxov has direct reference to smdpxovat, c. 122—* since you have excellent re- 
sources coming in on all sides for war’ Cf. ii. 62: imdpxov ye byiv, ‘ at least 
tohen you had the resource. etrep—‘if, as we must assume ;’ cf. supra 
69 b. It is natural to conjecture raid for Taira, as I had myself done without 
seeing that Reiske and Goll. had done the same, but the latter now allows, and 
I believe with truth, that radra is right. Arn. well explains: ‘We advise this 
war for the interest of the whole confederacy, and it is for their interest, if it 
be admitted as most certain, that this measure is alike for the benefit of states, 
and of the individuals who reside in them.’ Both raira and rdde refer to moAe- 
heiv. So says Popp. c. 143, ‘Taira et rdde de eAdem re dicuntur.’ 
ot mpdrepov—the opposite of which was formerly the case. o% refers to the 
whole clause. See, for the fact, v. 9, vi. 77, vii. 5, vill. 23, Popp. 

MeTEAGEiy Thy éXevbeplav—‘to ensue the freedom of the rest, as in the 
E. V. of the New Test., ‘seek peace, and ensue it” The Germans similarly 
say, ‘nachgehen der Freiheit. 

(5.) obmérs évdéxerai—it is no longer admissible—it is no longer a possible 
case. Cf.ch.140,142. &@7x 0a:— impersonal, ‘ that things have come to a strait.’ 
Cf. és olay rercuThy apikro, vii. 75. 31a mAclovos, sc. xpdvov— lasting 
a longer time.’ éx woAguov...ag haovxlas. The different use of 
the prepositions is well seen here—éx arising out of, and therefore following 
from; and from a regard to. éx is ever the material cause; in awd the causal 
notion comes from the primary local one—thaz which comes away from an object. 
Thy cadeornkuviav—the usurping (or despot) city that has been set up in Greece. 
én(—to the detriment of. Stavoeiaat, sc. &pxev—on this 
use of &éore, denoting the natural consequence of what precedes, cf. supra 
76 ¢. 


CHaprer CXXV.—(a.) a¢’ &rdvrwy. Kriig. remarks that such a use of 

the preposition is rare with dove though not with parvOavew—‘ heard from the 
lips of all.’ There is nothing strange in the omission of the article before 
yapny, it belongs to the class of cases already noticed (cf. 8 a), and may be 
illustrated by such expressions as ‘show cause,’ &c., in our own language. 
To TARGos—‘the majority ;’ for, as A. remarks, it is said, v. 30, xdprov elvat 
8 rt by 7d WAHO0S TGy vppaxwy Whploynra. dedo0yuévov—used abso- 
lately, as the more familiar cases of dééav, raparxév, &c. This would be scarce 
worth noticing had not some copyists introduced Sedoyuévou into the MSS. Cf- 
with Kriig. elpnuévoy, i. 140 and elsewhere, yeypaypmevor, v. 56, mpoorerayucvoy 
in Plato, and Jelf, 700. 2 a. duws 8é «.7.A. This I believe refers 
to wh evar meEAAN OW, 7. e. notwithstanding the resolution to make no delay in the 
settlement of the necessary preliminaries, not indeed a whole year (one cannot say 
a year), but something less was consumed. This was my own impression of the 
meaning, but the editions with which I was familiar, A. and Popp., gave the 
sense as the Eng. trans. D. does: A year, however, did not pass while they 
were settling all that was necessary ;’ but I cannot think that Thuc. would speak 
of a year as a short time for the purpose. Kriig. seems to adopt the first inter- 
pretation, and so does the last German trans. (Engelman) : ‘zwar kein Jahr, 
aber doch nicht viel weniger? 
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Cuaprer CXXVI.—(a.) HY wh Tt eoanotowar Cf. 120¢. 

7d &yos THs Oe00— the abomination of the goddess,’ i. e.—as it might mean in 
our own language—‘ the thing which the goddess abominated.’ éradverv is 
the regular technical term for the expulsion of persons (évayets) so situated. 
See Gdip. Tyr. 98. KtaAwy «.7.A. The simple and lucid way 
in which Thucyd. has given this narrative, and its difference from his usual 
sterner style (rb poBepby kaAAos) struck the grammarians so much that they said 
of it Adwy éyéAace. See Grote, iii. 108. The date of the victory of Cylon 
in the Diaulus, according to Corsini, Diss. Ag. p. 171 (Kriig.) was Olymp. 
XXXV. a&vetAev. ‘Lhe regular word for the answer of the oracle. 

émrA0ev. Several, and I believe the better, MSS, have ér7AG8ov. This involves 
the question concerning the real nature of the principle upon which the Greeks 
combine a neuter plural with a verb singular. I believe it to be this: Neuters, 
whatever may be their plurality in mere number, do not contain the notion of 
separate individuality and agency; they are embraced by the mind ‘en masse,’ 
as a single whole. As they thus exhibit but a single operation or action, the 
verb denoting this action is put in the singular number. This accords with the 
view taken by Coleridge, Tab. Talk, ii. 61, viz. that neuters may possess 
multeity but not plurality. From this he deduces the conclusion that neuters 
plural being merely odjects, haveno proper subject-form or nominative. Dr. Donald- 
son supports the same theory, regarding all such neuters as properly accusative 
cases, and the verb with which they are connected as impersonal in usage. 
‘Apud Greacos neutra pluralia (7. e. accusativi, nam genus neutrum nominativo 
caret) verbo singulari apponuntur, ut Téa (da Tpéxei, i.e. curritur quoad animalia,’ 
Upon the same principle, it is plain, as is here laid down, that there is no neuter 
nominative singular. It may be true, as Coleridge says, that neuters have 
‘objectivity’ alone, yet I can scarcely admit that, because neuters do not pos- 
sess a conscious metaphysical subjectivity, they cannot be made the subjects of 
a grammatical proposition. The same mental tendency which, in all languages, 
ascribes masculine and feminine ‘nomina’ to things without life, and 74 &puya 
Eupuxa Aéyer Hid THs wetapopas (Ar. Rhet. iii. 11. 3), might well be supposed to 
sanction the subject-form, or nominative, as applied to a neuter noun. But neuter 
plurals are sometimes followed by verbs plural, when the idea which they express, 
and which forms the subject of the verb, may easily be divided in thought into 
separate individualities and agencies, a case by no means so universal as Arn. 
imagines. Thus 7& (Ga tpéxer—‘ living creatures run, regarding them as a 
single logical class; but we might have ra (Ga rpéxovow—‘ the creatures are 
sunning,’ if the writer meant to describe several separate animals as doing so. 
Here reference may be intewied to the various a@yaves of which the Olympia 
consisted. At any rate this principle appears to me to explain the only 
passages in which, so far as I remember, Thucyd. in this way couples « neuter 
plural to a plural verb: c.g. ii. 8, oAAa Ad-yia eA¢yorro : here the diversity of 
meaning or expression in the Adéya, or, at any rate, their entire independence 
of cach other, is conveyed by the plural; v. 26, dudorépois Guaprhuata e-yévorro, 
the separate and distinct errors ascribed to either party would naturally 
not fall under a single conception expressed by a singular verb. At v. 75, 
Kdpvea érbyxavov bvra is a case which exactly resembles the present one. 
In vi. 62, éyévovro efxoo: al éxatdy Tddavra, the plural indicates the 
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several sums which together made up (éyévovto, ‘amounted to’), the total. See 
also Jelf, § 385. xatéAaBe. According to Herodotus (v. 71) he 
nade tae attempt without succeeding. @s ém) tupavyvldi—‘ as they 
would do who were striving to establish a tyranny ;’ cf. Jelf, § 634, 3 a. 

Tt wpoaghnerr— had some peculiar reference to himself (or appropriateness to 
himself) as an Olympic victor? rt xatevdnae—any further, i. e. his 
comprehension of the oracle’s meaning went no further. Kriig. says, however, 
xarevdénoe is, ‘considered,’ but cf. rarevdnoe, ch. 138 b. On ?OAdumia vevikn- 
«és, cf. Jelf, § 459.5; Monk on Alcesé. v.; and on ws éml, § 626.4, on én 
Tupavvibs, § 634. 3, and éml seuvadr Gedy, § 633. 3 a. 

(b.) Ardowa. ‘Jovis MeArxlov crebra apud veteres mentio,’ Duker. Nor 
was his worship confined to Athens alone, nor indeed the name to Zeus. As 
it was celebrated wavdnuel, and without the walls, there would naturally be an 
excellent opportunity for the execution of Cylon’s plan. ToAAol— 
many of them not victims, but sacrificial offerings, such as were common in the 
country. These, as he goes on to explain, were cakes made in the shape of 
animals, and offered by persons too poor to possess or purchase the animals 
themselves—méupata eis (dwy poppas tetumwpéva, Schol. Cf. Herod. on the 
Egyptians, ii. 47. : 

(c.) émiyeyvopneévou— accruing,’ ‘being added to what went before. 
avtokpatopoi— with full powers.’ Arn. refersto Herm. Pol. Antiq. Greece, 
§ 103, who says that it is impossible to ascertain the manner in which, at this 
period, the ruling houses (yév7) exercised their privileges. ‘The insurrection, 
however, without doubt was only a consequence of their sanguinary enactments, 
and, though they succeeded in overpowering Cylon, the perfidy with which they 
acted precipitated their fall. Herod., it will be remembered, v. 71. 3, speaks 
of the mputdnes trav vavxpdpwr, olwep Eveuov téTe Tas *AOhvas, as the persons 
concerned in these dealings with Cylon. They perhaps were the executive 
power acting under the authority of the archons. Engelman’s ed. supposes that 
they formed a sort of college among themselves. Bahr,ad locum Herod., Wachs- 
muth, § 436, Béckh (Public Ee. of Athens), Schéman De Comitiis, xii xiii. all 
treat of this difficult question. The younger student may refer to the Dict. 
Antig., Grote, and Thirlwall. térTe. Because the power of the 
archons was limited by Solon. pratpws—i.e, kaxds, or, as vulgarly 
would be said, ‘seurvily.? Poppo remarks that Thuc. elsewhere always says 
gataos, but never pavaAws. Upon such matters nothing can decide but the 
‘usus’ of the time, with which truly rests the ‘arbitrium, jus, et norma 
loquendi.’ 

(d.) avacthoavres— raised them up from their suppliant position. As 
Kriig. says, this is the regular word for inducing persons to quit a sanctuary or 
asylum, cf. ch. 128, 136. emireTpaumevot Thy pudakhy, cf. ‘in- 
scripti nomina regum,’ Virg. Eel. ili. 106; ‘Suspensi loculos,’ Hor. Sad. 1. 
vi. 74. arodvhoKkovras—on the point of death.’ én 
ray cepvav—at the altar of the venerable goddesses.’ See Arist. Equit. 1311, 
KabjcGal mor Soxer .. . “mi TaY Tenyay Bear. This temple, says the Scholiast, 
lay between the town and the Areopagus. Join, with Popp., év rots Bwuots to 
Siaxphoda; the latter word may be rendered—‘ dealt with,’ ‘ despatched.’ 
G@AiTHplot. Tovs duapTdvovTas els Trovs ixéras aAiTnplous Epackov. Sch. on 
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Equites, 445, éx r&v &dAirnplov o€ pyr yeyoveva Tay THs Geov. 
éorepor, i.e. when recalled by Cleisthenes. Kriig. abray refers 
to the Alemzonide. 


Cuarter CXXVII.—(a.) 89@¢v—an unusual position for the word, which 
always, as Kriig. remarks, in Thucyd., follows the alleged cause. The later 
writers however prefixed it. apart ov— potissimum,’ ‘mainly.’ 
wpocexémevov aitg. This is an inversion of the way in which we should 
state the idea, 7. e. an English writer would say, attached to him. 
7a ard THY "AOnvalwy—‘matters from the Athenians, i.e. their demands 
from the Athenians. 7d wépos. The article here has caused much em- 
barrassment. It is generally said to be used with a tacit reference to rd dAov. 
It seems to me to add strength to the expression, being more emphatic than 
Hépos per se, ‘ aliquantum,’ ‘in an appreciable degree, meaning that a definite, 
an ascertainable amount of the responsibility rested with him. Might we not, 
as before (23 c.) read tT: yépos, which of course would be ‘aliquantum ?? 
&ywv— leading, as we say, a leading man in the state, cf. ii. 65. On the 
alleged causes, supposed to influence Pericles in the support of the war, such as 
the wishes of Aspasia, &c., see Grote, vol. vi. p. 131. 


CuarteR CXXVIII.—(a.) ard Taivdpov—which came upon them from 
Tenarus. kal oploiv avtots. The xa belongs to the whole 
sentence—‘ for which reason also they hold that the great earthquake visited 
them’ Kriig. cf. i. 130; ii. 21. With respect to the fact, cf. ch. 101, 

(b.) Xadntoleov— Pallas of the brazen chapel. Probably, as Arn. suggests, 
the walls were lined with plates of brass, like our wood panelling. The editors 
refer to Pausanias iii. 17, 3: cf. Livy xxxv. 36: ‘ Aitoli circa Chalcicecon 
(Minervee est templum wreum) congregati ceduntur.’ Sir W. Gell, Argolis, 
p- 30, speaks of the bronze nails in the treasury of Atreus which must have 


been used to fasten the metal to the walls. uetamenpbels—* sent 
after,’ i. e, judicially sammoned, B.C. 478. ‘Epuiovl3a—Hermione, 
a city of the Lacedemonian confederacy. Tpayhata mpacoerv— 


‘to carry on an intrigue” ‘The infinitive mpdocem depends upon agixverrai, 
and in this case the English idiom approaches the Greek more nearly than the 
Latin. Kriig. aptly cf. wavOdvew feouev, Gdip. Tyr. 12; and i. 72, viii. 
29. It is perhaps needless to remark with Kriig. that &vev here means— 
‘without authority from the Lacedemonians. He ef. ii. 7, iv. 78, vill. 5. 
émexelpnaoev. Some good MSS, exhibit évexelpnaev— took in hand? 

To mpa@tov—i.e. before his recall. The digression containing the reasons for 
this recall extends to the close of ch. 130. «at é0er0—‘stored up as a deposit,’ 
cf. i. 33. 7TH wporépe wapovalg— on his first approach thither,’ 
not ‘presenti,’ Bl. But it is not easy to see why. I should tr. ‘ on the Jirst 
occasion of his being there,’ and such is the force of the word, Soph. Elect. 5.40, 
and Eur. Hee. 227. Jelf classifies this as a local dative, denoting the 
place where the action of the verb occurs. See § 605. ™poohkovtTes— 
“connexions of the king,’ ‘ affines,’ the participle almost becoming a noun. 
tuyyevets— relatives by consanguinity,’ though sometimes used generically of 
those who were not so. Cf. with Popp. Cic, pro Seat. Rose. § 96, ‘ propinqui 
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cognatique ;’ Cesar, Bell. Gail. i. 11, ‘necessarii et consanguinei ;’ Tac. Hist. 
lil. 34, *propinqui adfinesque.’ o? is omitted, or enclosed in 
brackets, by the best editors. Toyytaov. Gongylus, says T. K. A, 
quoting an American edition, settled in Mysia after the death of Pausanias, 
where the king gave him several towns. Xenophon, on his arrival in Mysia 
with the Cyreans, found his widow still living, B.c. 399. 

(e.) 50p) Exdv—‘ the captives of his spear.” A poetic, and probably archaic, 
phrase retained from the language of an early period. yrouny 
wotovpar—* I purpose,’ <I am intending. Note the present tense. This change 
from the third person to the first is aot now uncommon in the epistolary effusions 
of the uneducated. In Greek it seems to have been less vulgar ; cf. Xen. Hell. v. 
I. 31: "Apragéptns BacrAeds voul(er dlxatov ... rovtois éyd wordcuhow. The de- 
monstrative rovode is used in reference to the time when the king would receive 
the letter—‘ these prisoners before you? o& dpéonet. Elsewhere, 
says Popp., Thucyd. always connects a dative with this verb in the active 
voice. He has also used the passive dpéoxecOal tw, ch. 129 and ii. 68. 
Aristoph. Plut. v. 353. tovs Adyous—‘ what we shall have to say, 


CuapreR OXXIX.—(a.) ’AptdBaos. Most probably the same so often 
mentioned by Herodotus, ef. vii. 66; viii. 126. thy re AackvaAtriv 
«.7.A, This satrapy was so called from a small town on the river Rhyndacus ; 
it comprehended the cities of Bithynia and Paphlagonia, from the shores of the 
Hellespont along those of the Euxine. This was, says Arn., the province of 
which Pharnabazus was afterwards satrap. He cf. Herod. iii. go; Xen. Hell. iv. 
1, § 15. The particle re, says Kriig., stands here as though avremerl@e: did not 
follow. Similar anacoloutha are found iii. 36, 2; vii. 14, 2. 

(b.) avrewer(6e:.—‘ entrusted to his care as an answer” This verb contains 
within it, by a sort of zeugma, the government of mpdocew a little further 
on. thy cppaytda— the royal signet.’ The Schol. explains, 7 
oppayts Tod Meprav Bacirdéws efxe, kata pév Tivas Thy Bactréws eixdva, Kata 5é 
twas Thy Kupov Tod mpdrou Baviréws aiTay, kara 5é twas Tov Aapetou trmoy, 5 
by xpeuarioayra éBacidevoev, In this case probably the seal impression on the 
letter is meant. Popp. cf. Xen. Hist. Gree. vii. i. 39. 

(c.) Tv avdpav. The objective gen. after edepyeota. The word xetra, as 
well as some of its cognates, graphically denotes ‘lying up in store, 
a&vdypantos, The common word in suck cases, because probably the name 
was written wp upon some pillar and exposed to public view. The passage of 
Herod., to which all editors refer, is the best commentary. vAakos evepyérns 
Baoiréos aveypdgn' of 5 evepyérat Bactdcos dpocdyyat karéovra Mepototl, viii. 85. 
Kriig. refers to Xenophon, Mep? Mpoc. iii. 11. Kexwdvaba. 
“Cogita rt dv euol imicxvf,’ Popp. The perfect imperative implies something 
different from the present. The latter would mean—do not allow any impedi- 
ment to be offered, lit. let it not be in a state of hindrance ; but the first is, do not 
allow any impediment which has been offered to prevent it; lit. let it not have 
been hindered. I make this remark because erroneous explanations have been 
given. apytpov. Pausanias was said to have received g00 talents 
in gold. Zreuwa, past tense in reference to the time of the receipt 
of the letter. So too always the Latins ‘dabam.’ The younger student must 
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notice this, as we always make the time of our own writing the standard of 
tense. Is anything indicated by this difference between the ancient and modern 
practice P 


Cuarrer CXXX.—(a.) rd ypdupara. As the Latin litera, ‘a letter.’ 
&t{wua isa verbal substantive with passive meaning, and takes a verbal con- 
struction, being followed by imd. Kriig. cf. vi. 15, and dpxf, ii. 65, Tu4, Xen. 
Cyrop. iii. 3, 2, and @dvaros, Plat. Rep. 620 a. Kader nKdTt, 
for the more usual cadeorar1, cf. i. 98, Eur. Hel. 438, &e. Kriig. 
okevas Mydixds, Kriig. doubts whether this refers to the caftan, xdvdus, 
which he imagines would have been described by aroah. See his note, Xen. 
Anab, i. 2, 27. 

(b.) tpaweCav. Just as we say he kept an expensive table, so here the word 
does not mean merely the thing itself, but the luxurious living. Remark the 


mid. voice exercising its force in maperidero. karéxeirv Thy Bidvotav— 
‘keep under (conceal) his intention.’ Bpaxéoi— trifling, as 
often. yv aun is to be connected with éueAAc—‘ was in purpose about to 
do, i.e. was purposed to do. duatpdcobos. This adjective 


graphically expresses the pride of a tyrant who would admit no one to his 
presence—‘ difficult of access. Kriig. cf. Xen. Agesil. ix. 2, and bvenpdortos, 
Iph. in Aul. 3.45. TH édépyn—here evidently in the general sense. 
So our word ‘temper’ has a general sense, and a special acceptation as ‘ anger,’ 
cf. ch. 140. As might have been anticipated, the former meaning is found 
more frequently in an earlier stage of the language, e.g. diereipato abtéwy 
Tis avipayadins Kal rhs épyijs, Her. vi. 128, and i. 73, dpyhv odk &xpos. Kriig. 
quotes Simonides, apud Stobeum, 73.61. So also xnphveoot KoBovpois etxedos 
épyfv, Hes. Op. 302. Accordingly we have the word in the plural to denote 
tempers, ‘animi affectus,’ iii. 82 and viii. 83. Elsewhere it is scarcely found 
(among later writers at any rate) in this sense. 


CuaPTtER CXXXI.—(a.) rd mwpa@rov—‘as well the first time’? See 
ch. 95. éxmwoAtopxndets. Here the preposition denotes the com- 
pletion of the act, and therefore the word is equivalent to 77 moAtopkia 
exBandels. Tpwas as an adjective. So ‘EAAds, vi. 62, "Ids, iv. 61, 
Tlepats, i. 138, Kriig. Tpdoowy eonyyéAr€TO—‘ was announced as 
intriguing ;’ cf. iii. 16, iv. 25. okutTdaAnv. See L. and S. Lewx., or 
Smith, Dictionary of Antiquities. It has always seemed to ine a rude expedient, 
for by trying staves of different thickness, surely un enemy into whose hands 
the despatch had fallen might easily find out the key to the writing. Probably 
there was some inechanism connected with the staff which none of the accounts 
describe, and a secret cypher also, The Schol. sensibly remarks, ef 5€ ris 
elo, kal was elxev 6 Navoavlas thy okuTdAny, AdOpa THs méAEws eEEAOdy ; bnréov 
bri awd THS mpdTns oTpatyylas elxe Thy oKuTAAnY. Tov KNpuKOS By 
Aelrea@at. This does not, I think, mean, ‘ never to be out of the herald’s sight,’ 
but not to stay behind him—to accompany him to Sparta. dmodelrecOat is, as 
Kriig. remarks, more common in this sense. éominte: tnd. The 
neuter with a passive force has the passive construction. Jelf, § 359, 3. 

(6.) rv Baotdéa. He was, more properly speaking, ewizporos or regent, 
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ef. next chapter, though in this capacity he acted for the king—riuhy Eyovra. 
Arist. calls him king, vii. 13. 13. diampakduevos ef HACe—‘ he got 
out by settling the affair, compromising it with the magistrates’ So I think the 
prep. dia signifies; the simple mpatduevos would be, by scheming, or in- 
triguing. Kadlatnoty k.t.A,.—‘ surrenders himself to take his 
trial, wept abtdy érxéyxerv—a somewhat unusual phrase, but, as 
Popp. remarks, it is proved to be genuine by c. 135, @s elpirxov éx Tay meph 
Tlavoaviay éAréyxwv. 


Cuaprer CXXXII.—(a.) dy érimwpoivro— on the strength of which they 
were to punish,’ Peile cf. Herod. vii. 139, thy dperlqy Tov Texéwy ... ob 
Sivauar mvdéoGas ris by jv— of what use walls were’ (or should have been). 
avewids—first-eousin. Cleombrotus, father of Pausanias, and Leonidas, father 
of Pleistarchus, were brothers, sons of Anaxandridas by his first wife. 
Cleomenes was also his son by his second wife. See the story, Herod. v. 41, 
viii. 71. efededin77 o— departed in his habits of living from the 
national institutions,’ which would, in accordance with the spirit of the Spartan 
constitution, be regarded as a grave offence. BI. quotes several instances where 
later historians have adopted the word. I do not remember its use elsewhere 
among earlier writers. Notice the double augment, which Kriig. amply illus- 
trates by other cases, chiefly from the orators. tov tTplroba. This 
was a golden tripod, supported by a triple-headed serpent in bronze. The history 
of this tripod is curious, and may be seen, Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. iii. 
ch.17. Dr. Turner, who examined it in the year 1853 in Constantinople, where 
it stands in the Hippodrome, states that it is in excellent preservation, but that 
the drawing of it in the Dictionary of Gk. and R. Antiquities is not accurate. 
See Herod. ix. 81. 7d ereyetov 168e—‘ this elegiac distich.’ 
éfexdrAapav—erased, lit. beat out, because the erasure was probably effected by 
hammering the surfave of the brass. If we are to believe the Athenian author 
of the oration kata Neaipas (§ 97), the Lacedemonians did not do this of their 
own free-will, but because they were cited by the Platzans before the 
Amphictyons. According to the same authority, they were fined 1000 talents, 
which, when we consider their position in Greece, their services in the war, and 
the silence of Thucyd., is, as it seems to me, enough to throw discredit on the 
whole story. Diodorus (xi. 33) supplies the improved distich,— 


‘EAAGSos edpuxédpou cwripes Td" aveOnxay, 
Aovaootrys otuyepis pugduevor TéALas. 


«a) Tov To—4%. e. the previously-mentioned inscription. 

(b.) vedrepdv Tt worecv—‘ to adopt any violent measure.’ It may also have 
reference to the unprecedented nature of such an act, just as the usnal force of 
the pbrase contains a mixed notion of revolution and violence. 
avinectov. D, tr. ‘an extreme measure.’ It is so, because the word means 
irreparable, irremediable, like the infliction of capital punishment, which can- 
not be recalled. miotétatos. It is by no means necessary to 
resort to the expedient of making this word passive, ‘cut ille fidem maximée 
habebat. Whatever was the conduct of this man after the discovery of his 
master’s treachery, it may have most thoroughly deserved the epithet previously. 
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Upon mplv in the sense ‘until,’ cf. Jelf, § 848, 3. avhp "Apylaros. 
Argilus wag in the peninsula of Chalcidice. wapamwotnodmevos 
oppayita—‘kaving counterfeited the seal,’ a not unusual force of the prep. in 
composition, the idea of falsity flowing from the general notion of, beside the 
true thing, amise. IL. and S. Lex. well compare the force of the particle ver in 
German compounds, e.g. ‘verschworen.’ See the instances collected by Blomf. 
on the word rapdonpoy, Aisch. Ag. 754. aitoy éyyeypaupevoy 
xrelvev—he found himself written down therein, to kill. Notwithstanding the 
difficulties made about this passage, it appears to me no more strange than 
many others, where an active infinitive is introduced to which a subject must 
be supplied, instead of « passive infinitive with the old subject, as the idiom of 
our own language would have required; e.g. (to take the first instance which 
presents itself), napéxovres juas abrovs eb moretv, where an Englishman would 
have written ed moreto@ar (Xen. Anabd. ii. 3. 22). Every now and then, the idiom 
seems more than usually awkward, and the editors are inclined to make a change 
in the text. Thus, in the converse case, Soph. Gd. Col. 1488, 7i 8 bv OéAuis 7d 
morov eupivas ppevl ; it naturally occurs to every reader to substitute eupidoa:. 
Yet there is no MS. authority for the alteration, and I should hesitate to make 
it. Cf. @avudoa, ch. 138 ¢. 


CHaPTeR CXXXIII.—(a.) abrixoot— to hear with their own ears.’ Such 
positive assurance was necessary in dealing with so powerful an individual. 
aad maparkenas—' ex composito, ‘from a previously concerted plan, 
oKnvnoauévou K.T.A.— having raised a temporary hovel divided into two 
apartments by a thin partition.’ Thirlwall. To understand this, we must suppose 
that the right of sanctuary extended to the réuevos, or ‘sacred precinct’ sur- 
rounding the temple. Suppliants would, either from choice or necessity, very 
frequently take up their abode there instead of within the walls of the temple 
itself. tay (re?) épdpwy. This re has been the subject of extended 
controversy. Haack, Popp., and Gdll. place it within brackets, and Hartung, 
in his work on particles, would expunge it altogether. On the other hand, 
Arn. and Peile retain it, explaining its usage according to their peculiar views. 
For these, refer to the note on Ayapuéuvwy re, ig. In this place, Arn. says, 
ve signifies no more than also, moreover, in which sense 8€ occurs, and ve 
again, ii. 63, vi. 17, vii. 20; and being merely a remnant of the ancient 
verbiage of the language may be rendered, ‘in which he concealed, moreover, 
some of the ephori Peile (Appendix, Agamem. p. 383) explains, ‘re shows that 
both the clauses, rev epdpwr evtds twas Expuipe, kal Mavoavlov ... ixerelas, are 
alike to be connected with els #v, so that we might translate ‘into which he in- 
troduced some of the ephors, and hid them within, and Pausanias also (into 
which also Pausanias) having come to him and asked him the reason of taking 
sanctuary. As in the same Appendix (p. 382) the principle is laid down 
that ‘re is altogether retrospective, and herein to be distinguished from kai, 
which is always anticipative,’ I should myself have imagined that te had not 
so much relation to the fact that Pausanias also came into the hut, which is 
subsequently stated, as to the fact that Argilius was already there, implied in 
the narration, and that he introduced the ephors, as well as himself, to hear 
the conversation of Pausanias—‘ within which he concealed some of the ephori 
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tou,’ or the ephors withal, See also Jelf, § 756, obs. mapaBddotro, 
The Schol. explanation is rapapdrws KaTnyophioese 4 dadarws diaxovyoee. It is 
probably the Homeric usage, aity éuhy Wuxhy mapaBardAduevos TorculCew, and 
kwdvvp must be supplied, ‘ exposed him to risk? mpotimndeln. The 
word certainly appears to me to contain somewhat of irony. So too Kriig., 
who tr. ‘ had the distinguished honour,’ &c.; we might say, ‘preferred to death. 
T. K.A. says it may be simply rendered, ‘ thought worthy of being put to death,’ 
and quotes émrjdeov, Xen. Anab. ii. 3, 11. But as that word means fit, and 
the context there implies plainly, “fit to be beaten,’ I do not see the parallelism. 
ov @@vros. The common usage of these words, note, ch. 28, and ef. L.and 8. 
Lexicon. wiortiv. Krug., after Bauer, tr. Verbiirgung, bail or 
security (if he would rise and quit the sanctuary). See note d, ch. 126, on 
avdoracis. On the distinction between fepdv and réuevos, which are, however, 
often used synonymously, see Arn. téuevos (i.e. Teuvduevos) = Diis separatus 
ager, including the consecrated ground, and all the land of which the usufruct 
was devoted to the temple. fepdy seems to express all the actual buildings, as 
well the oroal and dwellings of the priests, as the sacred edifice itself. ‘Ilus 
the ipdy is said to be ev reuévet in Herod. ii.112. vads isthe great central shrine 
where the deity himself was supposed to dwell, and where his statue stood. 
There were, however, smaller vaol, like the side chapels in Roman Catholic 
cathedrals. Ta woacodpeva— the transactions then actually going 
on, i.e. with Xerxes. 


CHA4PTER CXXXIV.—(a.) éro:otvto. The true imperfect, describing an 
action never completed—‘ were for arresting,’ cf. éomévdovTo, iii. 24, and with 


Arn., éuia@ovT0 wap’ ox éxdiddvT0s, Herod. i. 68. év +H 68G—‘in 
the street,’ a not uncommon use of the word, especially in N. T. 
a&pavei— secret,’ ‘unseen by the rest.’ Tpokatapuyetv— anticipated 


them in taking refuge. 

(6.) ofknpa. Hither a chamber attached to the temple itself, or a small 
house in the sacred precinct. Zviov dvta— when they knew that he 
was housed.’ évSov is one of those adverbs which must be regarded as formed 
from the accusative. They denote, as I have endeavoured to express, not a 
simply local position as the dative, but motion terminating at a place. 
amodaBovres elaw— having shut him up within ;’ in this phrase, as in the 
following one, amqxoddunoay ras Oupas (with Kriig. cf. ras d80bs &moixodopFoau, vii. 
73), barricaded the doors, the preposition indicates the cutting off all communica- 
tion from without. Similar is its usage in éwore:xi(w and its cognates. Seei. 64a. 

(c.) domep efxev. The general import of this phrase is, forthwith, e.g. 
iii. 30. It is not, however, improbable that here the primary notion may be 
intended—‘ just as he was,’ i.e. in the piteous state into which he had fallen. 
Bl. well supports this sense by Herod. i. 24, pipar piv és thy Oddacoay éwutdr, 
dowep elxe, civ TH oKev@ doy, where the concluding words explain Somep elxe. 
Tov Kaiddav. Strabo explains orfAady tr. Its etymology implies a natural 
cleft in the earth, such as those which arise from volcanic agency. Similar 
was the Bdpafpov of which we hear at Athens. éuBadAew. Krig. 
governs by éuéAAnoar, supplying the word a second time to ciddecav. 
ranolov mov—‘in the neighbourhood of the Ceadas,’ as may be understood from 
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peteveyneiv obmep amédave, Kriig. This is, I think, correct, and the transac. 
tion, notwithstanding all the difficulties made about it, seems tolerably clear. 
The Delphian god, indignant that a Spartan monarch, and a suppliant of his 
own, should lie in so ignominious a locality, desires that he should be removed, 
and buried where he died. He is accordingly entombed, év 7@ mpotepeviopari, 
which, I apprehend, must mean some edifice at the front part of the réuevos 
—the entrance, or, in scriptural language, the going in. I believe Arn. is right 
in comparing it to the gateway of the ‘close’ at Peterborough or Salisbury; but 
he asserts too strongly that no burial could have taken place within the sacred 
precincts; this Thirlwall shows from the case of Euchidas, Plat. Hist. 20. 
Probably the mporeuéviopa was chosen as a sort of compromise between their 
own scruples and the command of the God. That it was a building of some 
sort, and generally a decorated one, seems clear from Clem. Alex. Pedag. iii. 2 
(quoted by BL), xar& robs Alyumrlwy xécuous, ofs vaol kal mpomdAaia Trap’ 
abtois kal mpotepeviopara einoxntat. The oryAa: probably were a double 
column, with the appearance of the tables on which the Commandments are 
engraved in churches, Bl. &vipidvtas. Two images or statues of 
Pausanias. They were seen by his namesake in the Chalcicecus. See iii. 17. 7. 
Cf. Diod. xi. 45, Popp. The death of Pausanias occurred Ol. 762, or B.c. 
473, Krig. 


Cuaprer CXXXV.—(a.) &yos kplvavros—‘ having determined it to bea 
pollution,’ sc. av7d. The noun stands as asort of predicate, as in the case aibrdv 
énolnoev ’A@nvaioy, cf. 109, &. tvvenntiavto—‘ implicated him in the 
charge.” A very rare word, says BL, which I have only found elsewhere, Plut. 
Peric. obs cvvernti@vto Tot Mndiopod. This digression concerning Themistocles 
continues to ch. 138 inclusively, and may be justified partly by its connexion with 
the affair of Pausanias, and partly by the important influence which Themistocles 
exercised upon Grecian politics. Roscher, a German writer (Clio, i. p. 359), 
thinks that these four digressions of Thucyd. on Theseus, Cylon, the Peisistra- 
tid, and Themistocles, are intended to represent the four principal epochs of 
Greek history before his time. Probably he had no such artificial notion, and 
there is no reason to suppose that he wou'd have hesitated to say so if he had 
meant it. éréyxe@v. This is explained by Plut. Them. 23, émorodal 
ries GveupeOcioat, Kal ypdupara wept rolTwr eis Srowlay évéBadrov Toy OemicTOKA a. 
@otpaxicueévos. Circiter B.c. 476, Kriig.; B.c. 471, Clinton and Grote. 


CuarTeR CXXXVI.—(a.) abréy, sc. rév Kepkvpatwy, implied in Képxupay 
by the figure mpbs 7d onuawduevor, Jelf, § 379 c. evepyérns. 
Either, as Plutarch says, by his friendly mediation in a dispute with Corinth 
about the Leucadian peninsula, whereby Corcyra obtained the object she con- 
tended for; or, as the Schol. says, by dissuading the Greeks from proclaiming 
as public enemies those states (including Corcyra) which had refused to co- 
operate in repelling the Persian invasion. Exe abrdy bore am 
éx 8¢0 0a1—‘to keep him so as to become odious to,’—1. €. to keep him, and so give 
offenceto. For the construction of Sediévar, Kriig. quotes edediecav Bacancbjvat, 
Lys. xiii. 27. thy #reipov—se. Thesprotia, 

(4.) tpoctetaypevwy—‘those to whom the duty had been assigned. Cf. v. 


| 
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75 and viii. 23. Kata ruativ—! according as they learnt by inquiry where 
he was gone,’ —i. e. they regulated their pursuit by the information which they 
Teceived concerning his movements. Cf, réorets, ch. 5, and cf. Jelf, § 802, 1, 
and 831, 2. kata tt &mopov. The editors generally understand, 
in a great strait, supposing that 7: bears the same force as in the expression 7} 
Hépos, ‘ aliquantum,’ ‘a considerable portion” This is, I think, very doubtful, 
and no examples are given. Thiersch accordingly, and apparently Krig., 
would read rd &ropov,—i.e. in his difficulty. But may we not suppose that, 
like Charles Edward after Culloden, he passed through many hairbreadth 
escapes, and that 7: indicates this P—‘in one of his perils.’ ModAogoap. 
Their territory was but small, since, according to Scylax, it only contained fifty 
stades of sea-board, though broader inland. KataAvoat I donot 
think that Arn. and others are right in saying that rv dddv is to be understood. 
The word is borrowed from Eastern, or at any rate primitive travelling, where 
the party, always a sort of caravan, broke up for the night to lodge in a khan 
or caravanserai; and the reference is to unsaddling and unloading the animals, 
&e. Cf. Hom. Od. iv. 28, xaradtcopey dxéas trmovs. The word and its 
cognates are common. After Platea was razed to the ground, they made there 
AX Katayeyov Biaxoclwy modav mavTaxf KiKrdw olKhuata Exov, iii. 68. The 
analogous Latin word was ‘ deversorium.’ THs yuvatkéds. Plut. 
says her name was Phthia. ooa@y. Because, says Kriig., yur} is 
the principal subject in the writer’s thought, though not grammatically so. 
nadéCec@at. ‘Sol have given, for Thuc. uses caiCev, but never cablCerbar.’ 
Kriig. éo7 fa—because, being the shrine of the household gods, and the 
chief seat of domestic life, it was regarded by the ancients with special venera- 
tion. Cf. Grote, v. 384. SnAot bs éortv. Here we have the 
simple relative in a dependent clause, where, according to the genius of the 
Greek language, we should anticipate a dependent interrogative doris. ‘Optimé 
Greecé dicitur old ce bs ef, novi te, qui sis; minus bene vero ob« ofd ce, ds el. 
Reetius goris ef, vel etiam tls ef.” Elms. Med. 1086. Kriig., however, pro- 
duces instances of 6s after a negative. Her. ii. 121; Eur. Hel. 818. In ch. 
137, we have the more regular gpa (er Saris eori, cf. Jelf, § 877, 4. 

ovk &&:ot, as in the parallel case of of gnu, the negative passes on to the 


following infinitive. Kriig. cf. ii. 89, iii. 44. aQuvreimeyv. ‘An 
application to the Atheniaus from Admetus for help, was rejected by the advice 
of Themistocles.’ Sintenis, Plut. Them. 24. Kriig. aodevéartepos. 


One MS. exhibits this as a correction for do@eveorépov, and it must surely be 
right. The intention of Them. evidently was to work upon the generosity of 
Admetus, by representing himself, who once was stronger, as now the weaker 
of the two, and therefore an unfit object for his enmity. The genitive—by one 
far weaker than he—would suggest an idea of the weakness of Admetus, which, 
however true, was not likely to have been urged by one seeking for his protec. 
tion against a powerful enemy. Iam therefore surprised to see that T. K. A., 
after Popp., retains dcGeveorépov, ard tot 1tcov—‘ on a footing of 
equality.” Cf. i. 77, ii. 89. elvac is governed, as Popp. points out, by 
Aéyet, implied in agco7. 

(c.) xpetas Tivds—‘ had opposed him in the matter of a request’ or private 
interest. Some editors supply a preposition, but Kriig. has shown that évayri 
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odcGa: governs a genitive, from Xen. Anad. vii. 6, 5: dpa wh nal quiy evayrid- 
cera THs araywyhs. See Jelf, § 531. He adds that 7d belongs to od {eoOa, 
for the human body and its members are mentioned frequently without the 
article. Plat. Rep. 461 4. This is upon the principle, already explained, of 
familiarity with the subject spoken of, and is, I think, preferable to the arbitrary 
supposition of Popp. and Géller, that the phrase is for és 7d 7d c@ua od(eoOa, 
with the second article elided for euphony. We too say ‘body and goods,’ and 
ef. the German phrase ‘mit Blut und Gut.’ In addition to the words men- 
tioned, ch. 8 a, cf. crovdas Avew passim, and tapas moreioOar ii. 2, 4. 

uéyiorov—i.e. among the Molossians. All editors quote Plut. Themist. 24: 
taurny peylorny Kal udvny oxeddy avavTippytov jyounévwr ixeclay Tv Modooowv. 


Cuaprer CXXXVII.—(a) rhv érépay OdAacoav. The Mgean. 
we (y—by land. *AAeEdvdpov. Tenth king of Macedon. 
catapépetai—‘ carried dowr by the force of the tempest.’ Cf. iv. 120, and note, 
Sheppard’s Theophr. Pref. p. li. Ndtov. Refer to ch. 98. Thy 
ao padrctav— the safety required.’ We should perhaps write, ‘the only means 
of safety consisted in,’ &e. Mex pt TADS yévntar— till a favourable 
time for sailing arise, for such is the meaning of rAods. So Xen. Anab. v. 9, 
33: Gs atipov, ay mAods (on the usage of uéxpe with a verb, cf. Jelf, § 
841, 5), dvatduevor, where see Kriig.’s note. atouvhacerbat 
xd ptv— would remember it to him with fitting gratitude” Popp. quotes Eur. 
Alc. 299: viv tavd amduvnoa xdpv. Kriig., however, conjectures that Thuc. 
wrote amoueuvhoeoba, for the future in the text is not Attic. 

(2.) dwmocadevoas. The verb seems to imply lying out from the land in the 
open sea, Cf. iii. 7a, and metredpous amocadevev, Dem. 1. 22. Kriig., I see, 
quotes Dem. |. 22 (1213,.24), dvayxatov iy én” cyxdpas arocadetew Thy vinta 
wetewpous. The translation of Nepos is, ‘in salo navem tenuit in ancoris.’ 
é@epamevoe. Portus’ version is ‘ liberaliter prosequi.’ Dale’s simply ‘ rewarded,’ 
But in the many passages where Thucydides uses the word, something of con- 


tinuous action is ever implied. breléxerro—cf. bretebevro i. 89. It 
was said that property of his to the amount of one hundred talents was con- 
fiscated at Athens. vewort, According to Kriig.’s computation, 


Olymp. 763, B.o. 473, but the date is generally given B.c. 465 or 466. He 
also cf. vewor) &xovta iii. 30. See Thiersch, Gr. § 289. 

(c.) €54Aov % ypaph. The question concerning the real authorship of this 
letter is, I imagine, the same as that respecting the speeches, which sze ch. 
22 a, though the term éAov certainly does look as if Thuc. professed to quote 
the very words. Remark that 87: here introduces the oratio recta. Cf. v. 10; 
viii. 53; and Jelf, § 802, 6. év TG bopade?... emixivdtve. 
This is the common idiom of the neuter adjective with an article standing for a 
substantive. But it is rather varied, inasmuch as we have two adjectives with 
one article, which, in accordance with Granville Sharp’s canon (ch. 18 a), refer 
to the same subject ; tr. ‘in that state of things which was secure for me, but 
perilous for him. Popp. remarks, ‘potuit quidem scribi évy 7@ doparc? piv 
éyd,’ but this would have required a repetition of the article in the second 
clause. mdAtyv y—by a sort of inversion, say the editors, for 
a méAw. But see i. 82, ii, 18. ypdwas. This stands thus, because 
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é5fjAov 4 ypabd) must be considered equivalent to érécre:sev 5 OcuiororAgs. 
Popp. Thucydides as frequently falls into an anacoluthon, and writes as if he 
thought his sentence had been cast into a form different from that which he 
really gave to it. Tis avaxwphaoews. The question is, does this 
refer to the message sent before the battle of Salamis, informing the king of 
the pretended intention of the Greeks to escape; or to the message sent after 
the battle, warning him to retreat without delay ? The first message, if ever 
sent, must surely from its disastrous issue have rendered the sender an object 
of suspicion; neither under such circumstances could Themistocles have de- 
clared himself in a state of security (év 7 aopade?) while the king was in a 
state of peril. The message after the battle must therefore be meant by these 
words; yet Herod. (viii. 110) clearly states that this message was sent from 
Andros, and not from Salamis. Still, I would rather suppose with Arn. that 
Thucyd. is here guilty of slight oversight, than refer the words to the first 
message with Popp. and Haack. Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 430, agrees with 
Arn. mpoceTothaato—‘ took to himself.’ Thy ov- 
didAvotv. The negative particle so combines with the noun as to make one 
negative term. See the note on od-meydAa, ch. 1, and cf. 4 ob-mepirelxions iii. 
95, 7 odk-etouala v. 50, and Jelf, § 745, 5. chy ptAtav—for the 
objective genitive cf. ch. 33, note. 


CuaptzeR CXXXVIII.—(a.) éxéaeve. This, though the reading of the 
best MSS., is scarcely defensible, for it is difficult to see how any sense can be 
given to éxéAeve, which would justify such a variation of tense. This is not so 
with the other cases where an imperfect is coupled to an aorist, e.g. in Hero- 
dotus, for there the liveliness of the narration accounts for the imperfect, the 
subject of the verb being vividly brought forward, and represented as engaged in 
action. But, as Arn. remarks, this would be altogether out of place in the 
very calm and sober style of Thucydides. I should therefore prefer reading 
éxéAeuce, but if the imperfect stands, tr. ‘the king was surprised at his scheme 
(what passed through his thoughts) and proceeded to bid him,’ &e. 
boa HSdvaro Katevdnae— mastered as much of the language ashe could.’ Bl. 
says this is a very infrequent use of xaravoéw. Ido not myself see that it is 
unusual to employ the word for such an exercise of the intellect as that implied 
here; cf. ch. 126, note a. The exaggeration of the later writers is well illus- 
trated by the extravagant proficiency in the Persian tongue ascribed by Nepos 
to Themistocles. *AAetdvbpov. Successor of Amyntas the first, 
father and predecessor of Perdiccas. 

(b.) rod ‘EAAnvinod. A species of attraction, says Popp., for kat rhy 
eamlSa hy trerlOer aitg, Sovddaciv +d ‘EAAnuindy, Kriig. makes dovadcev 
depend upon éAmlda, i.e. tretiOer a’tG Tov ‘EAAnuKod eAmida SovAdoew. Cf. 
Jelf, § 898 b, who classes this under ‘ contracted sentences :’-—‘ When an infinitive 
or particle stands in the same sentence with some other verbum infinitum, the 
substantive which properly depends upon the infin. or part. is frequently made 
to depend upon the verbum finitum, so that it is in the case required 
thereby.’ padrcora 8& n.7.A.—‘ but especially from his wisdom 
which he had established by giving proof ;’ lit., from the by-giving-of-proof- 
established reputation for wisdom. 

L 
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(c.) BeBaidrera 54. The particle strengthens the superlative, cf. ch. 
23 b; tr, ‘one who most indisputably exhibited strength of natural genius.’ 
Stapepdvtws rt. The 7: here as often is ‘ aliquantum,’—‘in no small degree 
more than any other man remarkably deserving to receive admiration. Yor 
Gavudoa: active infin., see ch. 132, note b; Jelf, § 667, 3. és abrd—with 
reference to it,’ though picews has gone before; ef. 22a. otre 
mpopaday K.7.A,—* without having acquired anything by previous studies to con- 
tribute to it, nor by subsequent studies to add to it ;’ this administration was the 
fruit of natural genius, not formed by previous or increased by subsequent 
study. Tay Te Tapaxphua K.T.A—* of what immediate expediency 
required, when the opportunity for counsel was most brief, he was of all men the 
ablest judge; and of future events the best conjecturer, with the most, far-reaching 
view of what was going to happen.’ This seems to me the best way of taking 
the sentence, because it best preserves the balance of the clauses, after which 
Thuc. was ever straining, though occasionally at the expense of a false or im- 
perfect antithesis. Kriig. makes rév zeAAdvtwy dependent upon én) mAcioror ; 
but if Thuc. meant ray wapaxpjua to be governed by xpdriotos yvdpwv, 1 am 
nearly sure that he also meant tay weAdAdvtwy to be governed by apioros 
cixagths. The noun eixacrhs is very unusual, and I have therefore rendered it 
by one which is unusual also; but why either should be so, is not easy to 
explain. 

(d.) wera xetpas %xo1—‘ happen to have in hand, lit. between his hands. 
Kriig. cf. Herod. vii. 16.  év xepoly ver means the same thing, and is of more 
frequent occurrence. eEnyhoagGai— to interpret,’ an e&yynths was 
one who went over words first, which were subsequently repeated by his 
hearers. The connexion with the primary meaning of ‘leading the way,’ and 
the tertiary one of ‘expounding,’ are obvious, and may be easily illustrated by 
consulting L. and 8. Lea. in voce. Kpivat ixav@s ob« amnAdAaKkTo— 
‘he was not without the power to pass a competent judgment on.’ ov amjdAdAaKTo, 
like ov« &vev, ‘non sine,’ and many other such phrases, is not the less positive, 
though purposely qualified in form; xpivat, a common-sense judgment, was 
always, says Arn., distinguished by the Greeks from full theoretical or practical 
knowledge. It was obviously shared by a much larger mass of men, and upon 
this principle, he adds, the people at large were competent judges of the conduct 
of their magistrates. See ii. 40, rot nplvomév ye K.T.A. perder ys 
Bpaxvrnrs Arn. tr. ‘with acquired learning thus scanty,’ his meaning probably 
is correct, but the words might mislead the younger student, as the lit. tr. is, 
with scantiness or brevity of practice, where pedérn, I think, refers to the 
preparation usually made by public speakers; so ‘exercitatio,’ Cic. de Off. i. 
18. abrooxediaferw Ta 5éovra—‘to extemporize (devise at a 
moment’s notice) what was wanted.” 

(e.) voofaoas. The collocation is peculiar and emphatic, ‘’twas by disease 
that he died,’ because the contrary had been reported; cf. Plut. Them. 31, and 
Arist. Eq. 83. As early as the time of the latter, the story was prevalent that 
he died from drinking bull’s blood at a sacrifice, or perhaps a poison so called. 
Cie. Brutus, c. 11, rightly ascribes the legend to a desire ‘mortem (ejus) tragicd 
et rhetoric ornare.’ Mayvnolar uty &prov. The predicate 
1s Eprov, as in those cases already noticed, ch. 109, 134. The practice of 
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assigning certain cities to particular persons, or rather the taxes which these 
cities paid, is one well known, and, as BI. observes, dates from remote antiquity, 
vestiges of it being found in Homer, where Agamemnon offers to Achilles, as 
the price of reconciliation, seven cities, each possessing some peculiar excellence, 
cf. Herod. ii. 98, Xen. 4nad.i.49. Athenzus, 534 d, records the cities assigned. 
to Alcibiades, whenever he went abroad, for his tent, &. ‘The custom,’ Bl. 
writes, ‘continues to the present times in the east, Athens having been 
assigned to the Sultana for pin-money, and Jerusalem to the concubines for a 
similar use.’ Mr. Grote says, ‘1 doubt Dr. A.’s statements about the land-tax 
rent. I do not think it was a tenth or fifth of the produce of the soil in 
these districts which was granted to Themistocles, but the portion of regal 
revenue or tribute levied in them. The Persian kings did not take the trouble 
to assess and collect the tribute; they probably left that to the inhabitants 
themselves, provided the sum total were duly paid.’ Hist. Gr. iv. 386. 

avrod governed by écr&, not of rpoohkovtes. od yap éffv explains the 
reason of kpipa ’A@nralwv. The law is mentioned by Xen. Hell. 1. vii. 22: 
kata tovToy Toy vouov—ds eat ml rots iepoovAcis Kal mpoddrats ... wh) Taphvat 
ev TH ATTIiKT. 


Cuaprer CXXXIX.—(a.) AaweSa:udveot. The narrative is resumed from 
ch, 126. mpovAeyov—‘ warned them’ (or publicly declared to them). 
On the affair of Megara cf. ch. 67. éwikadobyres Thy ermepyaclayv— 
‘laying to their charge the cultivation of the sacred land, and of that which was un- 
enclosed.’ The noun seems nearly equivalent to the simple épyacfa, though there 
may be some latent force in the preposition ; perhaps—‘ extending their cultiva- 
tion over.’ On the construction, cf. Jelf, § 568. I certainly agree with Gall. 
(cf. ch. 18 a) that the article r7js before dopiorov implies that the land described 
by it is distinct from rijs fepas yijs. Goll. may be wrong in supposing that the 
latter was dedicated to the Eleusinian goddesses, for the distance would certainly 
be great, but it may have been dedicated in some other way. The &épioros was 
probably so left from w political rather than a religious object, since the con- 
flicting claims of individuals, if any were allowed to appropriate border land, 
would be very likely to involve their respective states in warfare. Arn. remarks, 
that on similar common land the Israelites fed their flocks without disturbance, 
but when they wanted a piece of ground for a burial-place (a permanent pos- 
session), a regular sale on the part of’ the people in occupation was necessary. 
dviparddwy. It has been supposed that allusion is made to the slaves of 
Aspasia; cf. Arist. Achar. 525. TeV &piotapévwy. Remark 
the present participle, which implies a process going on—‘the slaves as they kept 
absconding, 

(b.) tov TerevtTatiwv— ambassadors with an ultimatum, as we shoula 
say. thy eiphyny elya:— the peace to continue,’ or it may be, ‘they 
wish for the existence of the peace,’ ‘which all desire,’ or ‘is the subject of nego- 
tiation,’ or something similar, implied. yuouas émotodvrTo. Krig. 
well gives the general sense, ‘to lay matters before a person for deliberation,’ 
and so D., ‘proposed the subject for consideration. We may however remark 
that the words lit. mean, ‘ proposed to themselves judgments, te. the formation 
of judgments: then subsequently yryvopevoe tats yvdpais is, ‘coming to be ia 

La 
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their judgments. The younger studeut will notice how well this illustrates 
the distinction between yryvduevor and dvres; the former denotes the process 
of forming the opinion, the latter ovly states that persons are of such an 
opinion. T. K. A. has yryvduevor, deciding ; prop. ‘becoming, ranging them- 
selves,’ from which I do not see what is to be learnt. én 
aug¢drepa—for both views of the case,’ i.e. for and against. The whole 
phraseology is certainly very intelligible, but Bl. remarks that he only knows 
one other example, and that an evident imitation of the present passage, Dio 
Cass., p. 65, ém’ dupdrepa tats yvduais yevduevat. &mat—‘ once for all,’ 
ef. &rak OvioKover, Od, xii. 22, and ‘semel’ in Latin; Bentl. Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 24; 
Jude v. 3; Hebrews ix. 27. Aéyery kal mpdooecy denotes oratorical 
and administrative ability. Niebuhr, Vortrdg. iiber alte Gesch. ii. 13, remarks 
that it was only in the time of Pericles that war and the forum had a real con- 
nexion. The old statesmen were of necessity generals, and vice versa. But Demos- 
thenes saw no real service in the field; while on the other hand Iphicrates was 
a most ineffective speaker in the ecclesia, and Chabrias did not speak at all. 


CuarTerR CXL.—(a.) €xonai—‘hold to, from the physical image of a 
thing or person clinging to an object: cf. Eur. Hec. 402, émota xicads dSpvds, 
bras riod Eton, cf. viii. 81, Jelf, § 536. From this notion of holding on 
to that which is beside you comes the somewhat singular adverbial use of 
éxdpuevor, ‘next in order,’ cf. éxduevov tis ‘Poddrns, ii. 96, and Aristotle passim. 
Cf. * conditoris Seleuci retinens,’ Tac. Ann. vi. 42. dpyi— excitement of 
feeling,’ ‘temper,’ cf. ch. 130 b.—‘ men are not persuaded to undertake a war, and 
actually engage in it, in exactly the same temper,’ i.e. do not prosecute it with 
the same zeal and excitement which they showed when first induced to engage 
in it. On xpdocovras, cf. Jelf, § 752, 1. mpos 5& Tas K.7.A.—‘ but that 
just as circumstances change, they change their notions also.’ tas tvupopds— 
que acciderint—plainly takes in both good and evii accidents, as Edip. Tyr. 


44, and elsewhere. dmota cal maparaAhota— similar and coming 
very near to what I advised before.’ Tous avamwe:Oopnéevous— those 
who allow themselves to be persuaded.’ tots Kowh Sdtaciw Bondetvy 


t.7.A.—‘to come to the rescue of the common resolves,’ i.e. when there is any diffi- 
culty in carrying them out, or when their policy is assniled—‘ or neither (i. e. not 
either), should you even succeed, to claim a share in the wisdom which devised 
them, 

(b.) évSéxeras, as in ch. 124 b.—‘ the incidents to which circumstances give 
rise are wont to take a course which can be as little determined (aua0ds, not to be 
mastered by study) as the schemes of men.’ I do not like to translate, as all the 
editors do, Euupopas by results, for the notion of a fixed result is the one most 
entirely foreign to the word, yet it is difficult to do without it; af fuupopal rav 
mpayudtwy are the ‘indeterminate incidents which may be expected to occur in 
a course of human transactions.’ The question is, what does yap give the reason 
for? Gd6ll. supposes that it contains the reason why those who rashly change 
their mind, even should things turn out well, ought not to claim for themselves 
the praise of prudence. But it is more consonant with the general course of 
the argument, and the tone of thought, to say, as Poppo, that yap gives the 
reason why even well-planned schemes sometimes fail of meeting with a suce 
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cessful issue. That this refers rather to what is understood than expressed, 
will not be any difficulty to one familiar with the style of Thucydides. 

didmep kal—‘which is the reason too why we are wont to lay at Fortune’s door 
all that chances to fall out contrary to calculation, aittao as may not 
have the grave sense of accuse, as Bl. remarks, still I hold that it in some 
measure partakes of such a sense; just as we are always saying ‘fo blame 
Fortune,’ 

(¢.) Blkeas S:ddvar nal SéxeoGat, The usual terms to denote a legal 
settlement, though, as Popp. points out, it is clear, from ch. 28 and v. 79, that 
arbitration by some friendly city, if other means failed, is included in the for- 
mula. Zxerv & Exouev. A clear recognition in ancient diplomacy of 
the principle of ¢ uti possidetis,’ or ‘status quo ante.’ See also iv. 65. 
kal éwitdocovres— and now they come forward in the character of persons 
dictating,’ &e. Bl. quotes racduevos enitacce, give your orders when you are our 
master, but not before (Theoc. Id. xv. go). érep is, according to Popp., the 
object of rpotxovra:— which they especially hold forth as a pretext,’ and this 
certainly seems most natural, the construction being that sort of attraction found 
in such sentences as 6 dvnp dv olo6a br: FAGev. Kriig. denies that such attrac- 
tion is found before a particle which denotes a condition, as ei here, and therefore 
makes dzep the subject of ea@arpedeln. Bn® év Suty abrots broAimna be 
—‘nor leave behind in your own minds a reproach,’ i. e. nor allow any feeling of 
self-reproach to linger in your minds. 

(d.) 7d Bpaxd Tit Totro—‘ this little trifle, as they call it, involves the 
whole confirmation and test of your purpose,’ or ‘carries with it the whole con- 
firming and testing of your resolution.’ We seem to have here a sort of torepoy 
apérepoy, as the grammurians call it, inasmuch as the ‘confirmation’ must follow 
the ‘ testing,’ and not vice versd. This is, I think, more correct than to say, 
with BL, that ‘ Befalwo Kal meipay is an hendiadys to signify proof or trial?” 
emitaxOhoes be—t.€, TodTO emiraxOyoerat Hucvy. Our own ordinary idiom coin- 
cides—‘ ye will be ordered some greater thing” Cf.ii.7; on BAA 71, Jelf, § 545. 
3, and 548 e. amirxuptadpuevoi— having met it with decided refusal? 
The aad, I apprehend, exerts the same force as in &rdpacis, when logically 
opposed to kardpacis, where, as it is well known, the prep. denotes the separa- 
tion in thought of the subject from the predicate. We may mention, in pass- 
ing, that, from not knowing this, some editors have strangely erred in their 
interpretation of peupopevay by xatapalnv, Gd. Tyr. 503. Compare amopa- 
cxovra, ib. 484. and tov toov K.T.A.—‘ to treat you more upon & 
ground of equality ;? t.e. to come here as equals, and not as entitled to dictate 
(émrdocovres). Editions vary about Katacrhoure and katasthoete, of which 
the former, which has also most MS. authority, is adopted by Bekker, Bl., and 
Kriig., the latter by Gdll. and Poppo. The common reading, xataorqonte, 
which would be a solecism, seems to point to karaorhoaite, of which Bl, re- 
marks, ‘it may be rendered “ planum ipsis efficietis,” as infra, ii. 42, Thy 
eddoylay pavepay Kabioras.’ 

Cuaprer CXLI.—(a.) abrddev. D. tr. ‘henceforth ;? Pop. and Kriig., ‘on 


these grounds.’ I should rather be inclined to render, ‘ ‘forthwith, ‘at once,’ ‘on 
the spot,’ as more consentaneous with the etymology and common use of the word. 
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BiavonOnre--‘make up your minds,’ usually constructed with an infinitive. 
But that it should here be also followed by efZovres is defensible upon the ground 
that it follows the analogy of yryvécka, évOvuodua: x.7.A. Kriig. quotes ppov- 
riw, Eur. Hec. 256, wh yeyvdonoir’ enol, of rovs pidovs BAdwrovtes ob pporri- 
(ere. In this case, however, I regard BAdwrovres as agreeing with the subject 
of the verb in the usual way: ‘2ho, when you injure your friends, take no thought 
upon the matter.’ Kriig. seems to forget that ppovri¢w has an intransitive force, 
and properly means, ‘to be in a state of anxiety.’ dvvaTai— 
“amounts to the same enslavement. On this use of dévaua, cf. L. and S. Ler. 
and iii. 46. dixatwors. A Thucyd. word, according to Dion, iii. 
82, iv. 86. Kriig. translates ‘a claim,’ because originally supposed to be founded 
on justice. épolwy. agree with Krig. that controversy is here 
unnecessary. The word must be masculine. apd dSikns— before an 
attempt at judicial arrangement.’ émitacocouéeyn—‘ coming in the 
shape of a command. 

(b.) T& 8E TO worAEpov K.7.A.—‘ with respect to what is required for 
carrying on the war, and the resources of both parties, that we shall not find our 
means the feebler, [would that you should feel assured, by hearing them in detail.’ 
A very intelligible and pardonable inaccuracy of expression, for no confusion can 
arise, though dodevéorepa is grammatically referred to TGp Exarépois Swap dvTwv. 
abltoupyol— living by their own labour.’ We must remember that at Athens 
all manual labour and artisan’s work was performed by slaves. In Sparta, 
agriculture was probably the office of the Helots. Arn. bas an instructive note, 
in which he refers to Xen. Geonomice. v. 4, robs pev abtoupyols bia THY Xeipav 
yuuvdovea (h yi) trxby abrots mpoorlOnat. ‘The number of slaves in Laconia,’ 
he adds, ‘ was a striking exception to the rest of Pelopounesus. Herod. vi. 137, 
vili. 137; Athen. vi. 83; Juv. Sat. xiv. 168.’ He also makes an apposite re- 
ference to the ancient Roman republican heroes, who, as is well known, tilled 
their own land. See on the subject, Ar. Pol. ii. 8,9. Bpaxéws—‘ for a brief 
time? emipéperv—sce. odguous. Their poverty was the cause why they 
made no wars, and the making no wars was the cause of their inexperience. 

(c.) tAnpodvres. We must, with Pop. and Kriig., again supply moAAdms 


exméurey Suvayrat. amd tov abTGv—n. b. not adtay, but here 7a abtav, 
their own property. Arnold (quoted by K.) says, that elsewhere Thuc. prefers 
opetépwr— which seems true, ii. 20. mweprovalai— stock laid by,’ i.e. 


that which is over und above our daily wants. See ch.2b. Pericles doubtless 
meant that the treasures of the Acropolis and their other surplus stores should 


recur to the recollection of his hearers. Blator eiapopal— compulsory 
contributions. Cf. ch. 121. avexovgiv—uphold. Cf. Soph. dj. 212. 
(d.) cdpact } Xphuaoci— in person than in purse? 7d pev migtdy, 


The Schol. tells us to place a comma at pwév, and to explain 7d ray coudrwr, 
(which seems right,) ‘having confidence about the one that it may even escape the 
peril, but not feeling security about the other (lit. the other secure) that it will not 
ere that be spent ;’ lit. ‘that they shall not spend it before’ they get out of the 
danger. 

(e.) wh pds duotav. The junior student will remark that we have u} here 
instead of od«, on account of the hypothetical nature of the clause, if it be not 
an homogeneous one. Cf. re wt uvOwdes, ch. 22 d, and Jelf, § 904. 3. 
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8rav— since ;’ but, says Kriig., the ‘ Zeitbegriff,’ z. e. the ‘notion of time,’ has 
not vanished. This is well illustrated by our own word when, which often 
retains part of the temporal notion, even when signifying ‘since.’ 
whre... 7é, as often, “nec... et. The negative affects both clauses. 
‘Bovdreutnpie— council-board (or chamber)” This is again a tacit contrast 
with the state of things among the Athenians, who had a centralized admi- 
nistration, and were not compelled to consult their allies when occasions for 
action arose. 7d é¢ éaurdyv. This is the reading of the best and 
most numerous MSS., and is well supported by Kriig. from Porson, Eurip. 
Orest. 1338, 008 Soov ye tod eud, and 7d em) opas elvat, iv. 28. Tr. 
‘what concerns himself personally.’ A few MSS. read 7d é¢’ éavr&y, with which 
we may cf. 1. 17, 7d ép’ éavr@y. But then there is no €xaoros in that passage. 
(f-:) @@etpa:r. The verb here, as often, denotes an extravagant and useless 
expenditure. xpdvrot Evvidytes— being long in coming together’ 
év Bpaxe? poplw—sc. xpévou, understood from xpdévi01. This, the common and 
obvious way of taking the passage, is, I think, better than Kriig.’s, who supplies 
ris Evyddou fr. Evvidvres. The antithesis is between the length of the time spent 
in getting the council together, and the very short time during which at best 
they can deliberate; to this is appended another antithetical notion, z.e. the 
greater amount of time which they spend upon their own interests. But does 
7T@ wA€omt mean, the greater part of that time which they have for deliberation ; 
or, the greater part of their time during which they are unable to deliberate? 
mapa Thy €avTod auéArerav. Arn. cleverly adduces the English vulgarism, 
along of his own neglect—i. e. owing to his own neglect. The cases are probably 
parallel, though we still require an explanation of the way in which this causal 
force of the prep. arises. It may be that the idea of close proximity implies that 
of dependence. Arn. quotes Dem. Phil. 1, p. 43, 0088 yap obros mapa Thy abrod 
pdounv rocotrov éenndinra, to which add 1 Cor. xii. 1§, 16. Cf. L. and 
S. Lex., and note on rap& road, ch. 29 c. Cf. Jelf, § 67, iii. 3 ¢. 
trtp éavrov. It certainly seems to me that, according to the sense, &AdAos 
becomes the principal subject, and that therefore we may tr. that others as well 
care to look out for their own interest. If, however, it be necessary to refer 
éavrod to the strict grammatical subject, we must, with Kriig., tr. in suo loco, 
‘in his stead.’ ; bore 7G avtTe@ x.7.A.—‘ owing to this same notion 
(i.e. of personal interest) entertained individually by all” The idiq is intro- 
duced because, though all do it, they do it each separately for their private in- 
terest. To idfa is opposed &6péor, ‘collectively ruined.’ 


Cuaprer CXLII.—(a.) néy:orov 5é—‘ but what is of most importance, 
Kriig. ef. Xen. Anad. ii. §,7: mp@rov nad wéyioror of Bediv bpror pas KwAvovol. 


See Jelf, 580, 4 oXOAR—Bpadéws, Schol.; egre, Kriig. So we say, 
“TI should be slow to do it.’ And Shakspeare, ‘I'll trust dy leisure him who 
mocks me once.’ xwAvoovra: Kriig. considers this the only instance 


where the fut. med. of this verb stands for a passive. Upon the general question 
of such futures, see i. 68, c. Tr. ‘ they will bring difficulties upon themselves.’ 
od peverol—the opportunities of war wait for no man,’ in the sense of the 
proverb about ‘time and tide.’ Cf. Arist. Ach. 1620, and Jelf, § 364 a. 
peveto) Geol, ‘the gods are longsuffering.’ The orators probably imitated this 
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usage in such passages as those quoted by Kriig., e.g. Dem. iv. 37, of ray mpay- 
Ldtwv Kopol ob wévovow,. ovdé—ne quidem. Thuc. seems to refer to the 
threat of the Corinthians, ém:re:xiouds TH x@pa, ch. 122. It is possible that a 
report of their proposed scheme may have reached Pericles; or Thuc. may be 
merely answering himself. Thy wey yap xaremrdy x.7.A. The diffi- 
culty here does not, I think, so much arise as Arn. supposes, from not seeing 
that ada is the acc. after raparxevacacbat, as from failing to perceive that it 
stands in apposition to, and is an epexegesis of, the primary predicate Thy 
émtelxiow. Tr. (for the former (sc. émitelxioww) it is hard even in peace to es- 
tablish in the shape of an equally matched city, i.e. a city which shall be an 
equal match for Athens. Kriig. suggests that ém:refxiow may be the subject of 
wapackevdcacOa; in this case tr. ‘that any process of fortification could ever 
establish,’ &c. mov 54—‘ surely then we may assume,’ &c. 
avremiteteixicnevwy. Most editors assert that here the passive stands for 
the middle, and that very unusually. I do not see why the participle should 
not be a regular passive—when we on our part have been well fortified in their 
territory, i. e.in the possession of well-fortified places. So our military writers 
might say—well entrenched in the place. This is surely confirmed by ére:x{o6y- 
oav,ch.93 da. ‘Thucyd. is here distinguishing between two sorts of émreixioxs, 
the one by founding a city (émoumlCev, vii. 27) in the neighbourhood of Athens, 
strong enough to be a check upon her power (iii. g), the other by erecting forts 
in Attica as strongholds,’ Arn. Of the former, Megara, founded by the Dorians 
as a check on Athens, is an instance; as also is Heracleia, cf. iii. g2. The 
latter scheme was carried out by the fortification of Deceleia. poBn- 
Ojjvar—‘to be afraid of” T. K. A. says its usual meaning is to fear. As 
poBéw is to terrify, a little consideration will show the cause of the varieties of 
meaning found in the active and passive voices. 

(b.) ppotpiov— a fortified place,’ as opposed to wéAw avrlradov, 
aitopoAla:s— by the facilities which it would afford for desertion.’ See vii. 
27. The slaves are principally referred to. Similar complaints are found in 
Aristophanes. émiterx(Cecy is governed by the following inf. cwAver— 
‘prevent us from constructing an émitelxioua against them’—cf. Jelf, § 664. 
wAéov yap «7.A. Though it is sufficiently obvious, most editors point out 
that rod card yjv depends upon éumeiplas, and eumretplas upon mA¢ov— we have 
more experience of land service from our serving on board ship, than they 
have experience in nautical matters from their service on land.’ 

(c.) 0b8é yap buets— for neither have you, though practising it ever since 
the period directly following the Median invasion, as yet brought it to perfec- 
tion.’ éagdpevot. Passivo sensu. Cf. supra, (a.) Cf. Eur. Iph. Aul. 
331, obx) Seid; Tov eudv oixely olkoy odx edgouat; For the fact, see i. 80, 121. 

(d.) év TG ph wmederayri. This is a good instance of the extension to the 
participle of that idiom which makes a neuter adjective with an article equiva- 
lent toa noun. Owing to the use of participial substantives in our language we 
can easily translate such phrases—owing to their not practising. See iii. 48, 
ev r@ Topde atiovvri, and Jelf, 436 +. 7d 88 vautindy K.7.A—! for 
nautical skill is as much the work of art as anything else, and does not admit of 
being practised as a mere bye-work when occasion happens, nay, it rather admits 
of nothing else being engaged in as a bye-work beside itself’—&amep kal &Ado is 
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said to be identical with efep #AAo. Perhaps it is a little less strong. 
mdpepyov—a work done alongside of, or contemporaneously with, another (Ger. 
Nebensache). Cf. év mapépyg, vi. 69; yiyvecrdas is governed by évdéxera 
subaud. 


Cuaprer CXLIII.—(a.) AeAgots. The adverbial dative is not uncommon, 
as in the case of Mapaddu, but AcAgois without év is seldom found. Perhaps 
the position of *OAuumlacw occasioned and justifies it. brorapetv—‘ clam 
subducere. See ch. 121. 7é5e—as the Schol. explains, for the full sentence, 
7d avrimdaous huas adtobs peta TOY peTolxwy elvar abrois. Cf. Eur. Alc. 506. 
kuBepyntas—‘native Athenian citizens for steersmen,’a duty of more importance 
in ancient vessels of war even than in our own, for the success of the various 
manauvres employed in action must have materially depended upon their 
management. banpecia is the ‘abstractum pro concreto,’ the 
remainder of our crews; or, as we might say, ‘the manning of our vessels.’ 
Krig. thinks the word is exclusive of the ém:Bdérat. In its narrowest sense it 
would, as its etymology imports, be confined to the oarsmen. 

(4.) érl 7G kivddvq@—‘to their risk,’ as we use the preposition in such phrases 
as—to their discredit, i. e. importing the result to which any action tends. Or 
it may be—‘ over and above the risk.’ I prefer either of these to the interpretation 
of the edd. ‘in face of the danger,’ D., and similarly ‘bei der Gefahr,’ Kriig.; 
‘ob tmpendens periculum,’ or ‘ut periculum adeant,’ Pop. pevyerv. 
The word importing banishment is used, for most of these men would naturally 
belong to the subject states of Athens, and so be subject to sentence of out- 
lawry. mera THS Hogovos éAwldos— siding with the inferior 
hope,’ i.e. with the party whose hope of success was inferior. ovK 
ard tot icov— other advantages not upon an equal scale,’ i.e. upon a very 
much greater scale than the enemy. See these enumerated, ii. 13. hy Te 
Cf. Ar. Rane, 1463, Kriig. odKéts ex TOD dbuolov—‘it will be no 
longer the same thing.” Cf. with Kriig. ii. 44, iii. 32, iv. 10. a&paxel. 
So all the MSS. but one, which has duaxi. Cf. Blomf. ad P. V. Gloss. v. 216, 
and Ellendt, Lex. Soph. voce avarel. «kar Hrepov. This refers to 
their possessions in Asia Minor and Thrace. 

(c.) ef yap Auer. So we, ‘if we were,’ an ordinary employment of the im- 


perfect in hypothetical propositions. tTovTov-—i.e. the being islanders. 
Biavondévtas—‘having disposed ourselves in thought,’ i.e. having brought 
ourselves to the state of mind. Cf. ch. 18 b. oixtas—without the article, 


hecause, says Kriig., only some houses were in a position to be taken. But 
may it not fall under the head of ‘familiar mention,’ as in the phrase ‘ house 
and home?’ Cf. Matt. xix. 29, cal was datis apijnev oiklas x.7.A., and in the next 

ch. ay op Kat Auméot Xpho Oat. b0ev ioxtouerv— the source of our 
strength,’ i.e. in men, ships, and money. 

(d.) jovxdoover— they will not keep quiet, i.e. there will be a revolu- 
tionary movement. Kriig. says, after Popp., ‘treu bleiben,’ remain true to our 
allegiance, which is not the special aspect of the idea presented by the word. 
badoupais— make our wail 3” properly applied to the lamentation of females, 
and here, therefore, the word insinuates an argument against the effeminate 
cowardice of such a course. oixi@»—ef. supra, last note. For the 
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sentiment, cf. vii. 77, 7. adtovs dn@oat. These words should be 
taken together, burn with your own hands. ToUTwY ye EVEKa— 


‘for the matter of these, or ‘for the sake of these at any rate.’ 


CuaPTeR CXLIV.—(a.) és ¢AwlSa—‘ tending to a hope,’ ‘that go to make 
up a hope,’ cf. és dmddetiv, ii. 13. 20éAnte. Popp. ef. iv. 104, ii. 
94, BotAccOa wh, &c. It has been supposed that the words exbibit an inver- 
sion for wm e6éante, but I prefer to tr. ‘if you consent to forbear making 
Sresh acquisitions of dominion while engaged in warfare. The junior student 
will do well to notice, as in ch. 139, how strongly this passage confirms the 
distinction between 6éAw and BovaAouat, for here é6éAnre, so far from denoting 
a wish, implies a constraint put upon the natural wish. The Schol. explains 
aivitrerat SuceAlay xal *IraAiay hs émeOupoury xpatjoca. The account of the 
fatal expedition to Sicily (books vi. and vii.) is the best commentary on the 
words, and an entire confirmation of the policy of Pericles, a policy Aristo- 
planes has so succinctly expressed :— 





Thy yi Orav voulowo. Thy Tay ToAculov 
elvar opetépav, Thy 5€ operepay THY TOACMiWY 
mépov 5& Tas vais, amopiay 5& Tov mépovy. 


Rane, 1463—65 (ed. Bergk). 


mpoatlOec Gai— bring upon your own heads additional perils’ mepdBnuat, 
‘like d€5o:xa, often has the meaning of a present. So iv. 114, vi. 34, Plat. 
Crat. 403 b” So T. K. A. after Kriig. But it is perhaps as well to indicate 
a shade of difference in the meaning. Tr. ‘what I have been and am afraid of 
ts, &e. tas oixelas. The possessive adjective, accompanied by a 
genitive denoting possession—a very emphatic formula. Editors quote tas 
idtas ad’tdv mpoodbous, Dem. 

(b.) év BAA Adyw. Cf. ii. 13, and 61. Mevyapéas, an accusa- 
tive (as below ras wéAets), stands, because the primary notion in the speaker’s 
mind, even before 81. It is, therefore, to be rendered, And as regards the 
Megarians. tevndAaclas. Arnold assigns two motives for the existence 
of these fevnAagla or ‘alien acts’ at Sparta—first, to preserve intact the Dorian 
type of character and principles; second, to prevent the formation, within the 
bosom of the state, of a wealthy and mercantile alien body. ‘The junior student 
should consult Miiller, Dor. 11, p. 4, note. Miller remarks that fevmAagia was 
only practised against tribes of different usages, particularly Ionians and Athe- 
nians. Philosophers, such as Anacharsis the Scythian, were willingly ad- 
mitted; other persons were excluded; there were fixed regulations concerning 
the time and manner of admitting foreigners, and hence the earlier writers, 
Thucydides and Xenophon, speak of fevnAacfat in the plural number. See for 
further information the authorities collected by C. F. Hermann, Pol. Antig. Gr. 
§ 28, 1. ewAvet, Hermann understands 71 as the subject of this verb, 
making éxeivo and 7d8e accusatives after it. But it is simpler with the majority 
of editors to suppose that xwAve: is here impersonal—tr. ‘for there is nothing in 
the treaty to prevent either one or the other’—and Kriig. supports this view by 
quoting Ar. Aves, 463, bv diaudrrew od KwAdver. ?xovres—i.e. in the 
capacity of allies. éo mei:odpe Oa refers to the thirty years’ 
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truce. amoSaouK.7t.A. Tr. ‘when they also grant to their allies 
not to be independent after a fashion which suits themselves, the Lacedemonians ;’ 
implying that the boasted independence of the allies of Sparta was nominal 
rather than real, for that as a matter of fact they were compelled to accommodate 
their institutions to the Spartan taste. See i. 19, kar’ ddryapxlay d& opiow 
avtois émirndelws Srws woAiTevowsr, and cf. i. 76, v. 81, 82. adtrots 
éxdotots, sc. amodaat, ‘ permit each of them severally.’ Kriig. would read adruts 
éxdorous, but I think unnecessarily. €0€Aouev—cf. supr. this ch. 
note a. &ptouev, &pxouévous. Why are the voices varied ? 
Perhaps the first may mean, we will not commence the war; the second, if they 
take upon themselves to make war, if they allow themselves to be led into a war. 
T. K. A. writes, ‘Kriig. makes &pyeo@a: woA. = to commence hostilities with 
the intention of prosecuting them vigorously.’ I cannot see the rationale of 
this, nor do I think Kriig. says so, for his expression is, ‘ Wenn sie sich in 
den Krieg einlassen,’ an expression which is the proper German equivalent for 
the middle voice, and much more nearly agrees with what I had given as the 
meaning, quite independently of what others have written. 

(¢.) Bex dpeOa—se. worcuerv. focov eynetcouéevovs— we shall 
find the enemy likely to be less vigorous (or urgent) in their assault upon us.’ 
mepiylyvovrat— come round as results.’ Cf. supra, ch. 32 ¢c. Kriig. cf. ii. 39, 
and Dem. 3. 12, rodrou udvou meprylyvecOat peAdrovros. The lit. meaning of the 
word has reference to what remains over and above, after any action. Cf. 
meptovgiav, ch. 2 b, and 141 e. The infinitive eiSéva: must be again supplied 
after Kwduvwy. 

(d.) of yodv warépes—‘ our sires at any rate.’ On the illustrative and in- 
ferential force of the compound -ye-ody, cf. supra ch. 2 e. Spnadpmevos 
—‘not starting from such great resources” T. K. A. quotes with approbation 
from an American ed. this remark, ‘ douduevo: happily expresses the eagerness 
and ardour with which Pericles represents their Grecian ancestors as rushing 
to battle.’ But, in the first place, dpuduevor here applies primarily to them- 
selves, and not to their ancestors; and, secondly, the word in such collocations 
comes to be quite a technical one (cf. Xen. Anad. passim), and is used in cases 
where no such eagerness, &c., can be connoted by it. yrOen K.TA— 
‘by policy more than by luck, and with greater courage than power, the datives 
are instrumental, Jelf, 603. és rade—‘up to the present pitch.’ Popp. cf. 
vi. 18, és Tae Fpav adrd. We must explain ad7& grammatically by ra drdpxovta. 
relmecda:—‘ left behind,’ i.e. in the race of glory. Cf. Actmonevny rev viv, 
i. 10. 


Cuapren CXLV.—(a.) od58» cerevduevor rorqoerv— that they would 
do nothing upon compulsion (or dictation).’ Bl. quotes imitations from Dion. 
Hal. ém) ton Kat duoia. See note upon én rf ton wat duolg, supra, 
ch. 27 a. obnére empecBevovro. For, as Popp. reminds us, 
Melesippus, mentioned ii. 12, was only a herald. 


Cnarrer CXLVI.—(a.) Airtai—‘crimina,’ charges which they brought 
against each other, cf. airta:, ch. 23, in fin. drapopal—‘ differences,’ 
causes of quarrel. axnpixtas pév—‘ without, indeed, as yet employ - 
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ing heralds (whose services were required in all transactions after an open 
declaration of war), but not without feelings of distrust.’ Bl. quotes ‘ Bellam 
indictum, tacite induciw quietum animum tenuere,’ Liv. ii. 18. 

tuyxvors, properly ‘a confounding, hence ‘a breaking up,’ ‘a rupture.’ Kriig. 
appositely quotes Plat. Rep. 379 B, thy Tay Spkwy Kal omovdav aiyxvow hy 6 
Tldvdapos ovvéxeev, where the word aptly denotes the confusion caused by the 
treachery of Pandarus. It occurs again v. 26. 
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BOOK II. 


Cuarrer I.—’Apyera:. The war began, strictly speaking, according to 
Thucydides’ view, with the attack on Plateza, in the month Munychion, B.o. 
431, the thirty years’ truce having been made in the same month, B.0. 445. 
The revolt of Potidwa took place about Midsummer, 3.0. 432. Clinton. 
“ApxeTat 5 éAcuos evOévde #5n seems to have passed into a proverbial expres- 
sion. Cf. Lucian, Pseudomant. § 8, ii. 215, ed. Hemsterh. Aull. Gellius, 
Noct. Att. xvii. xxi. 16, says, ‘cceptum est circa annum ferd post conditam 
Romam, trecentesimum vicesimum tertium.’ Gknpverel. Cf. lib. 
i. 146, where he uses the form d«nptetws. For the termination ref or wl, see 
Kriiger ad loc., and Jelf, § 324 8. Kriiger reads ref with Hudson and 
Duker, and says only one bad MS. has vf, Giller bas rf, and Jelf says, ‘when 
the + does not belong to the root, as in the case of verbal adjectives, e. g: 
@xAautt and dkAavori, dunrt, &c., the ending of the modal adverb is in 4” 
Bauer thinks the termination in ws is the more forcible, as implying an im- 
placable and internecine war—méaeuos axhpuxros. In time of actual war those 
who passed the borders took a herald with them. This was not necessary now, 
but their intercourse was restricted and mistrustful. Grote, vi. 151. 
katagTavTes— when once engaged in the war. Ct. c. 9, 13, 65, 75, 78, not.ad 
i. 1, ili. 69, and Jelf, 530, 2. K. compares i. 49, 2, kataordvres gudxovro. 
Kata Oépos kal xetudva. Grote (vi. 153) considers that the bisection 
of the Thucydidean year into Oépos and xemdyv is marked by the equinoxes ; 
and that consequently his summer and winter are each half a year, comparing 
v. 20, edpnoer ef juioelas Exatépov rod émavtod Thy Sivauw exovros k.T.A. 
But H. Stephens had already remarked that this did not necessarily imply an 
equal division, ‘sed ut tota estas sit una dimidia pars, tota hyems sit altera;? 
@épos therefore will be ‘the season for military operations.’ It is plain from 
Cesar, B. G. ii. 2, that estas had the same modified signification in Latin. 
Poppo and Kriiger consider that the winter began with the month Memacterion, 
and ended with Elaphebolion, leaving eight months for active warfare. 


CuaPrekR II.—yap refers to &pxera: in chap. i. K. and P. 7 8 wéurrm 
nal Sexdro. Cf. Xen. Hellen. ii. 3. 10, where he gives the names of all the 
ephori eponymi of Sparta for the first twenty-eight years of the war. ; 
ai rpraxovrovrers omovdal. Cf. adi. 115. Xpvaidos. Cf iv. 133. 
This was the priestess through whose carelessness the Hereum was accidentally 
burnt, in the ninth year of the war. These priestesses of the Argive Juno were 
fepwmévns «.7.A.—! in the forty-cighth year of her 
consecration.’ tri db0 piivas &pxovros— having still two months 
to be archon’ It appears from Ideler and others that the Athenian archons 
entered on their office in the commencement of the month Hecatombaon. ; If 
so, and the reading be correct (and we ought not rather to read 8 for d¥o, i.e. 
four months instead of two), the attack on Platea was made towards the close 


called jpeotdes. 
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of March, B.c. 431, 2. ¢.in the saonth Munychion. Kriiger would carry it back to 


January, mpoomoijioai— adjungere, P. ‘to make over (i.e. 
restore) to the Baotian league.” Cf.i. 55, Thy Képxupay mpooromoesay. 
Gua pr dpxouevy CE. Jelf, 699, 2. Bowwrtapxotvres. Cf. iv. 


92, v- 37. The Beotarchs appear to have been thirteen in number, two of 
whom were chosen from Thebes. They were the military heads of the Beotian 
confederacy, chosen by the different states. When engaged in military service 
they formed a council of war, the president being one of the two Theban 
Beotarchs, who commanded alternately. Cf. Smith, Dict. of Ant. s. v. 

wept mp@tov Urvoy. Cf. for this measurement of time, Soph. 47. 278. 

Se Evpupdxou rot Acovtiadov. Herodotus, vii. 233, mentions Leontiades 
as commanding the Beotians at Thermopyle. He was the ‘arch traitor’? who 


went over to Xerxes, and received the royal brand. brt Ecotro 6 
wédeuos. For the optative in the oratio obliqua, see Jelf, 885, 3. Thy 
TlAdracav. See separate note at end of present chapter. ere 


év eiphvy, and moreover during the time of a religious festival. Cf. iii. 56, 
in the apology of the Platwans, év omovdais nal mpocérs fepounvia. Cf. Duker 
ad loc., where however fepounvfa cannot be equivalent to voupnvia, as we hear 


c. 4, that this happened redeuravtos tot pnvds. ™poKad- 
eotnkulas— set to defend the city.” So mpopvadocey, c. 93, and ‘pro castris 
aciem instruere,’ Ces. B. G. i. Oépevot és Thy dyopayv Ta SmAa. 


Cf. Grote vi. 153, who clearly shows that Dr. Arnold has mistaken the sense of 
these words. It is quite evident that no soldiers under the circumstances of 
the Thebans, making a hostile attack in the night-time upon a garrisoned town, 
would think of ¢ piling their arms,’ any more than Proxenus (in the well-known 
passage Xen. Anabd. i. 5. 13) would have thought of giving such an order to 
his men in their critical position between the troops of Clearchus and Menon, 
or Hippocrates to his, when the enemy were actually in sight before the battle 
of Delium (Thue. iv. 93, cf. vii. 3; Xen. Anabd. iv. 3. 17). In the passage 
viii. 93, O€uevor Ta SwAa etexxAnolacay, Dr. Arnold’s rendering may possibly be 
the right one. But Hudson’s interpretation is far better, ‘armis instructi et 
ordine collocati, concionem habuerunt, imminebat enim hostis.’ The latter gives 
the four meanings very clearly : 

I. pro rdrrew et rdrrecbat. 

2. pro orparomedeverGat. 

3. pro castra munire. 

4. pro modtopkety. Cf. viii. 25. 

In most cases it may be explained by ‘armati consistere,’? to maintain 
rank, resting the spear and shield upon the ground; and in this case means 
little more than our ‘ground arms.’ Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 12, where the 
soldiers of Thrasybulus rest their shields, but retain the rest of their arms, 
so 16, § 5,6, where compare the story of David and Saul, 1 Sam. xxvi. 32. 


Epyou Exec Oai— set about their work at once.’ Setzer: 
The technical word; therefore found without the substantive. Cf. Arist. 
Ach. 11, 6 8 dvetmev eloay’, & O€oyn, Tv xopdy. hark 78 


watpia tay wdvTwy Bowwtaey. After the death of the mythic Xanthus 
in his single combat with Melanthus (cf. Grote, ii. p. 22), the monarchical 
form of government was exchanged for a republican constitution, founded on a 
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mixture of aristocratic and democratic principles (B.c. 1126, Heeren); the 
former shown in the appointment of eleven annual magistrates called 
Beeotarchs, who presided over the military as well as civil departments; the 
latter in the establishment of four councils (Bovaat), which were possessed in 
fact of the sovereign authority, all measures of importance being submitted to 
them (as Thue. says, almep dav 7d xpos éxovor). ‘Tradesmen and artisans were 
allowed no share in public affairs, unless they had abstained for ten years from 
carrying on their employments. Heeren thinks these BovAal were held in the 
four districts into which Bootia was divided (p. 147). The general assembly 
was held in the temple of Itonian Minerva, near Coroneia (Paus. ix. 34). It 
was in fact a political confederacy under the presidency of Thebes. The 
greater cities which had smaller towns dependent upon them, seem to have been 
originally fourteen, the names of which are variously given. The religious 
festival of the whole league was called Pambcotia. Cf. Smith’s Geog. Dict. 
art. Boeotia; Cramer, vol. ii. pp. 191, 238; Heeren’s Manual, pp. 146 sq. 
For the constitution of the several Bovaat, see Smith’s Dict. art. Beotarchs. 

ef tis BovAerat «.t.A. Cf. iii. 62, 66, iv. 118. 7TlOecGat map’ 
abrovs Ta brAa. Cf. iv. 68, roy Bovrduevoy ivan Meyapéwr pera "AOnvalwy 
Onoduevov Td OTAa. 

Thy TlAdtacay (cf, supra for place in text)—Platea or Platee (Homer 
uses the singular form, Ii. ii. 504; (&s évucds elev 6 wommrts, Strab. ix. 2, 
p- 266,) as does Thucydides generally, though sometimes the plural, as 
c. 7 a, 10; Herodotus the plural usually, as does Diodorus and Demosthenes) 
was situated on a spur of Mt. Citheron, from which the Asopus takes its 
rise, which river separated its territory from that of Thebes; at the distance 
of about seventy stadia from Thebes (c. § a), the same from Thespiz, about 
a hundred from the border town of Cnoé, and 250 from Athens. The 
Platezans had early separated themselves from the Beeotian league, considering 
that their own interests were at variance with this political union, and had 
put themselves under the protection of Athens, about 93 years before the 
date of their surrender (lib. iii, c. 68), 2. e. B.c. §19 (Clinton in an.). They 
had at first offered themselves to the Lacedemonians and Cleomenes, but 
were advised by them to ally themselves with Athens (iii. 55; Herod. vi. 
108). In return for the good service done for them by the Athenians, 
the Platzeans furnished a thousand soldiers for Marathon, and manned some 
of the Athenian vessels which fought at Artemisium. They fought most 
bravely at the battle of Platea, and were publicly thanked by Pausanias and 
the ,confederate Greeks for their gallant conduct. But they afterwards 
incurred the hatred of the Lacedemonians, and especially of their kings, by 
causing the boastful inscription of Pausanias on the tripod offered at Delphi 
to be altered (Herod. ix. 81, Demosth. 7x Neer. 1378). Platza was burnt by 
the army of Xerxes, but restored by the assistance of the Athenians, After 
their surrender to the Laccdemonians in the fifth year of the war, B.c. 427, 
the town was razed to the ground, with the exception of one building con- 
structed from the ruins, which they used for the reception of travellers (kar- 
aydytoy, iii. 68). After the peace of Antalcidas, the town was rebuilt, and the 
inhabitants restored, in consequence of the measures of Agesilaus with the 
Thebans, 3.¢. 386 (Paus. Boot. i.; Xen. Hell. v.i. 33). But in the archontate 
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of Asteius, B.c. 373, the Thebans, suspecting that the Plateans had been 
privy to the seizure of the Cadmeia by the Lacedemonians under Phebidas 
nine years before, got possession of the town by stratagem, and once more 
demolished it (Paus. Baot.i.). After the destruction of Thebes by Alexander, 
B.O. 335, the confederates decided on rebuilding Platea; but this design does 
not seem to have been carried into effect till the time of Cassander (Paus. 
Beot. iii.) who also rebuilt Thebes. Diczarchus, who died about B.c. 285, 
mentions the town as existing in his time. Traces of the walls, consisting of 
very considerable masses, evenly hewn and well built, may be seen near the 
village of Kockla. (The N.W. angle seemingly was the portion restored.) 
They are on the steep and rugged slopes which fall from the heights of Cithzron 
into the valley on the north. Cf. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 182. 


CuaprTer ITI.—édpwv— they could not see.’ évewr épiCov— 
‘offered no violence.” Cf. 16. f, und&y vedrepov mroseiv, i. 133. b. For the usual 
meaning, cf. v. 73. Cf. iii. 66. «. badlws kparjoat, Usually 
with &», as ¢. 70, but cf. our own idiom, ‘they thought to get the better of them.’ 
od BovAonévw Hv. The dative expressing reference to (Jelf, § 599. 3; 
Matth. p. 621). Cf. Sall. Jug. 4, ‘uti militibus aquatus cum imperatore 
labos volentibus esset,’ and Tacit. Agric. xviii. ‘quibus bellum volentibus 
erat.’ émtxetpntréa. For the plural form of the verbal adjective, 
ef. not. ad i. 88. dtopvacorvtes. See Grote, vi. 155, and the 
letter of M. Marrast. avr) refxous j, anacoluthon. Cf. Matth. p. 519; dip. 
v. Arnold ad loc.; hence the ro:xwpdxos (Arist. Ran. 773); Plut. 204 (cf. 


165); Xen. Dfem. i. z. 62; Plat. Leg. viii. p. 353. puadg- 
avres—‘ having watched their opportunity while it was yet night (or barely 
the break of day), poBepwrepot. Qy. transitive or intransitive ? 


Arnold takes the former view, the Etymologic. Magn. the latter, as also 
Suidas, Photius, Poppo, Kriiger, Géller. Cf. Soph. @. 7. 153, Eur. Iph. A. 
620, Xen. Cyr. ili. 3. 19. The same double meaning attaches to our English 
adjective ‘fearful,’ and the Latin ‘formidolosus ;’ ef. Tac. Ann. i. 62, and Sall. 
Cat. § 7. Either sense would be admissible, the subject being clearly changed. 
éume:pias. The causal genitive, Jel, § 481. éumelpous, as always 
in this collocation, the predicate—‘having for their pursuers (or, to pursue 
them), persons well acquainted with the bye-ways, so that, &c. 


Cuarrer 1V.—tuveorpépovto—‘formed into close order” Cf. Herod. ix. 
18. év aglow advrots, Cf. Jelf, § 622. The local meaning of ev, 
the notion of being in a number or crowd. cepdu@. Plural idea 
conveyed by the singular noun, as c. kaAdum for kaAduors, so wAlvOos, Buredos, 
K. naxAnt iv. 26, d¢s, xapmés, P.; cf. Judges ix. 53, the death of Abimelech ; 


and Paus. I. xiii. 7, the death of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus. berov. 
Cf. c. 5. 51a vunrds— the whole night through” Cf. Xen. Anab. 
IV. vi. 22. TerevTGvrTos Tod wnvds, Cf. Grote, vi. 153. 


Tov wh exgpevyev. Infin. with article used to express the result viewed as 
the cause (Jelf, § 492. 3; Matth. § 540). Cf. 22, dkxAnolay od« emoler ... 
tod uy opyii... ekapapretv, and ii, 32, érerylobn , . . Tod wh AnoTas exwAgovras 
kaKoupyeiv, ore diepbelpovro. The action or fact primarily 
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represented by the indicative, its other character of a result not being lost 
sight of (Jelf, § 863. ¢.). otvpaxiw—the iron point at the bottom 
of the spear by which it was stuck into the ground. The dimin. of ordpak 
(Xen. Hell. rv. ii. 19). Cf. ordpOvt, L. and 8.; Smith’s Dict. of Ant. s. v. 
Hasta. Called also cavpwrhp, Hom, Il. x. 153; ‘Hava, vii. 41. Cf. 1 Sam. 
xxvi. 12, the story of David removing Saul’s spear. This point of the javelin 
was used in place of the peg by which the bar of the gate was usually held 
fast. The peg was termed BdAavos, the instrument by which it was removed’ 
Badavdypa. Cf. Arist. Vesp. 200, cum Schol.; Thesm. 423; art. Pessulus, 
Rich’s Dictionary. Bddavos = pdyyavoy, Schol. (cf. Schol. ad Arist. Vesp. 155); 
V. pavdadros (Badavdypa, cf. Xen. Hell. v. ii, 29). P. compares the Homeric 
dxevs, Il. xii. 121, Odyss. xxi. 47. On the subject of bolts, see Bekker’s Gallus, 


p. 282. of waAelous, i.e. of those who threw themselves from 
the wall, for 180 out of 300 were taken prisoners. Aaddvres kal 
dtaxdWavres. Hendiadys. 7d 3& mAciorov... éorlrrover. 


The idea of several subjects included in the word of number (Matth. § 302). 
&yrixpus, Cf. i. 122, vill. 64, Asch. Choeph. 190, Plat. Ethyl. p- 215. For 
the difference of meaning and quantity between dytiqpy and &vtixpus cf. 
Ruhnken, ad Tim. Lex. Plat. in v, There seems to be in this passage 
clearly the meaning of ‘straight through, as well as of ‘right onward,’ as 
noticed by T. K. A., who appears from his note to have been unaware of the 
distinction between the two adverbs drawn by ancient as well as by modern 
grammarians, etre katakavoovotv. -The indicative representing 
the fact as actually existing or happening, and as something independent of the 
thought and conception of the speaker, ‘ utrum eos concremarent an aliud quid 
iilis facerent,’? Matth. 507. 1, but many MSS. have the subj.; Bekker retains 
the ind. '  xphoacda: & rt dy BobAwyrar Cf. iv. 69, vii. 85 ;' 
Xen. Hell. 11. iv. 37. k. 


CHAPTER V.—23 ei1—‘ who should have arrived according to previous arrange- 
ment.” tis vuxtds. The temporal genitive, the moment of time in 
which an action takes place being conceived of as a necessary condition of the 
action, and therefore antecedent to it (Jelf, § 523. 1). ef tt &pa— 
“if, as was not an impossible contingency.” Cf. cv. 12. 87. &pa— 
‘having received tidings withal.’ *Acwmds. The Asopus, formed by 
the confluence of several small streams (one of which rises near the town of 
Platea itself, and another near Thespiz), flows in an easterly direction through 
Beeotia; in part of its course forming the boundary between the Platwan and 
Theban districts (cf. Herod. vi. 108), passing through a plain called Parasopia, 
then through a rocky ravine into the plain of Tanagra, and falling into the 
Euripus in the territory of Attica, near Oropus. In the upper part of its 
course it is called Vuriemi, in the lower Vuriendi. It was on its banks that 
the battle of Plateea was fought (Herod. ix. 51). Cf. Leake’s Northern Greece, 
ii. pp. 326, 424 sq- éppty. Cf. Demosth. c. Neer. p. 1379, who 
uses the very words. (On the discrepancy in the statements of Demosth. 
and Thucydides, v. Grote, vi. 158.) The river is still subject to these floods 
or freshes. Mr. Hawkins, in a letter to Dr. Clarke (ii. § 3), says that the 
Asopus is in winter a muddy torrent, and for eight mouths of the year wholly 

at 
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dry. katackevh. Cf. not. ad i. 10. 6; ii. 14. 16. 17. 65. 975 
iii. 68. The word here evidently implies all the farm buildings, stock, &c., as 
in ii. 14, where perhaps it may be limited to their movable property (Grote, 
vi. 173). For the general idea, cf. Herod. i. 17, on the invasion of Miletus 


by Alyattes. Smdpxeiv avtl ray %y50v— should serve as hostages 
for those within the city, or, as something which they might exchange for such as 
were prisoners.’ ef riva AdBotev... Av kpatdxwot. Forthe 


oratio obliqua followed by the oratio recta, v. Matthie, § 524. 6, Jelf, § 854. 1. 
ei 5& wh— otherwise.” So ii. 71, orpareioa pndéva more Gdixws en’ abtovs, ef 
38 uh, dpdvew rods mapdvTas. The negative sentence is often followed by ei 5& 
a) for i dé, this form being commonly used to express the contrary of the former 
conditional sentence. Cf. Herod. vi. 56; Xen. Cyr. 111. i. 35; Plat. Hip. UM. 
p. 285; Jelf, § 860. 5; and not.ad i. 28. éropndaat— confirmed it by 
an oath.’ ex 8 obv THs yiis—‘ at all events.’ The attack upon Platea 
was considered unjust even by the Spartans themselves (cf. vii. 18, and Grote, 
vi. p. 149 sq.), but the murder of the Theban prisoners by the Platzeans was 
still more atrocious. In spite of the impartial statement of Thucydides, few 
persons can doubt that the oath was given or at least implied, and that with 
this belief the Thebans retired. Cf. iii.66. But the act was highly impolitic as 
well as grossly unjust. It was ‘a blunder as well as a crime,’ v. Grote, p. 160. 
Evpvuaxos. Herodotus (vii. 233) mentions this fact when speaking of his 
father’s treachery. Cf. supra, ch. 2. evéus. Cf. c. 67. 4. 
ampod:ddvrTes. N.B. part. pres., because the attempt was not successful = of 
erayaydpevot. 


Carrer Vi.—vedrepov. Cf.c. 3, dvewrépiCor wplp by. 
Jelf, § 848. The difference between mplv and wply &y seems to be in the 
latter marking that the action of the temporal clause is viewed as something 
which will probably take place = éay y7, wply alone leaves it uncertain. 
reOvnkdtes elev. Optative in oratione obliqué (Matth. § 529. 2). 
&xpecordrovs. Cf. Poppo adi. g3. Soc. 78. hb. 1.7) axpetoy tar dvOpdrey, 
©The old men and sick, with the women and children,’ Grote. 


CuaptEr VII.—(a.) Aaumpds—‘in a glaring manner? Cf.i. 49. P. 

&s moAephoovres. Cf. Jelf, § 690, 2; Matth. p.ggr. wpeoBelas 
wapd BactAéa—i.e. both parties, Athenians and Lacedemonians. P. and K. 
The Lacedemonians depended on Pharnaces to convey theirs to the king, 
cf. c.67. ‘A remarkable evidence,’ Grote observes, ‘of melancholy revolution 
in Grecian affairs, when that potentate whom the common arm of Greece had 
so hardly repulsed a few years before was now invoked to bring the Phenician 
fleet again into the Agean for the purpose of crushing Athens’ (vi. 167). For 
the fate of these ambassadors, descendants of Sperthias and Bulis, see c. 67; 
Herod. vii. 137. Evppaxldas morovmevot. N.B. pres. and im- 
perfect part.—‘ endeavouring to win over.’ 

(b.) mpds tats abrod brapxovaats—‘in addition to the ships already in 
the Peloponnesus,’ says Kriiger ; ‘to those in Italy and Sicily,’ says Hermann ; ‘in 
addition to their allied cities in Greece,’ T.K.A., and this seems to be Thirlwall’s, 
view: ‘Her allies in this quarter (Italy and Sicily) engaged to furnish her with 
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money and ships, which it was calculated would ‘amount to no less than g00’ 
(iii. 120). Grote apparently inclines to Kriiger’s view: ‘The Lacedemonians 
resolved to make up the naval force already existing among themselves and 
their allies to an aggregate of 500 triremes, chiefly by the aid of the friendly 
Dorian cities on the Italian and Sicilian coasts’ (vi. 167). Diodorus (xii. 41) 
says the Italians and Sicilians were to send 200 ships, but it does not seem to 
have been actually done. éAomévors. Cf. Jelf, § 589, 3. K. ef. iil. 63. 
P. explains €Aéo6at as equivalent to gpovety td twos. We say, to take part, to 
take up a side. émeradx@noayv. Here is another difficulty ; what is 
the nominative to ér.? IZf we had vijes, the construction would be simple and 
regular. (Cf. Cas. B. G., ‘naves iis imperate sunt.’) But Lobeck and all the 
commentators agree that vais is always accusative and never nominative. 
Poppo therefore would read érerdx@n, (which in fact must be supplied before 
éromacew,) from the Vienna MS. Cf.n.adi.141.d. Jelf, § 898, 2, considers 
it as a sort of attraction, the subject of the dependent being transferred to the 
principal clause, in which it stands as the object. But, after all, is it so certain 
that vais cannot in Attic Greek stand as a nominative? If it cannot, probably 
some transcriber, not knowing the fact, substituted it for vijes, imagining that 
he was removing an Ionicism from the text. a&pyvptov pnt dyv— 
“a specified sum,’ cf. c. 70, and iv. 69. ‘The highest amount which each state 
would be called on to supply was fixed once for all. The supplies in money 
and stores were also regularly appointed, so that an army with all its equip- 
ments could be collected by a single summons.’—Miill. Dor. i. 198. Thirlwall 
says, ‘If Sparta determined the amount of the contributions required by 
extraordinary occasions, she was obliged carefully to adjust it to the ability of 


each community’ (iii. 119). Cf. Wachsmuth, ii. 144. wig ynt A 
greater number would imply a hostile intention. Cf. ili. 71, vi. 52. 

(c.) e&ftaCoy = eoxiua¢oy. Schol. Cf. vi. 97. BaAAOY— 
‘ diligentius,’ P. Képxupay. P. adi. 44. Kegaa. Cf. c. 9, 68. 
ZdxvvOov. Cf. i. 47, ii.g. The Zacynthians were allies of Corcyra before. 
ei etn. Cf. Jelf, § 885. 2, Matth. p. 907. mépik. Cf. vi. go. 


xaramoAeunoovtes. Jelf, § 681. 6, participle used for the infinitive, re- 
ferring to the present conviction with regard to something future. saram, (cf. 
iv. 1) = debellare; ‘bello infestare,’ P. 


Cuaprer VIII.—(a.) OAlyov éwevdouy obSév. P. compares Liv. xxix. 1, 
«Nihil parvum agitabat animo.’ éppwvto— ad bellum cupide fere- 
bantur? Goll. (cf. Hom. Il. xi. go; Odys. xxiv. 68; Callim. H. Del. 175; 
Appian, B. C. ii. 30), so vii. 7, és TUAAG TOAD eréppwvto, Hence” Eppwoo = the 
Lat. Vale (Acts xxiii. 30). P. translates it ‘totis viribus incumbebant.’ 
apxéuevos A general reflection, which the 5¢ in the apod. applies to the 
special case. ayriAapBdvovrat, So dvréxorvra, vii. 66. Cf. Plat. 
Protag. pp. 278, 314, Bekker, and c. 62—‘set vigorously to work, 
vedrns = véot. So fasnia, Abstract for concrete. Cf. 20, 21. 

&metplas. The Schol. quotes the proverb, -yAukis amelpw méAEuoS. 

per éwpos— wound up to the full pitch of warlike excitement, Grote. Cf. ii. 

11, } yap “EAAGS waca émiipra. Poppo compares the Latin phrases arrectum, 

erectum, cxpectatione suspensum esse. tuviove@v—‘ coming into 
M2 
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conflict ;? s> tuvlornut, Herod. i. 202, af yrauat tuvérracav—* the opinions 
clashed.” 

(b.) Adyta. The difference between Adyia.and xpnopol seems to be this— 
xpnopds (Th. xpdw, xpaodcs) is an answer returned to one who consults an 
oracle; Adywv uny ominous saying, whether given by a God unconsulted, or a 
soothsayer. ‘ Weissagungen, K. Cf. lib. viii. 1; for the xpyopoadyo, see 
Aristoph. 49 960 sq. h. 1. c, xxi. Ajjdos éxivhOn «.7.A. Cf. i. 
23; Arist. Acharn. 12; Schol. Call. H. Del. 11; Schol. Virg. Ain. iii. 77, 
with Heyne’s Excursus. There is a difficulty here, as Herodotus, vi. 98, men- 
tions an earthquake in Delos B.c. 490. Wass thinks this is the one to which 
Thucydides refers, 6Alyp mpd TodTwy being taken in a loose sense (just as nuper 
in Latin has the same vague meaning). Pliny (Hist. N. iv. 12) and Seneca 
(N. Q. vi. 26) speak of only two earthquakes at Delos. See Thirlwall, iii. 
124. n. who quotes Voss, Mythol. Forsch. Some suppose that Herodotus 
merely quoted a report of the Delians, és ¢Aeyov of AfAro., and that his earth- 
quake never did take place. Miller (Dor. i. 312, Germ. ed.) supposes 
Thucydides had never seen the passage in Herodotus. Cf. ad i. 20; Cramer’s 
Anc. Greece, s. v. Delos. &veCnteito. The prep. exerts its force of 
back, hence ‘altius indagabantur,’ dva(nreto Oar = kvwOev (nreio@at. So avacko- 
wciv, dvarinav, dvadnpav, avaxplvew, Abresch. ap. Gottleb. : 

(c.) 7 etvota mapa word érotet., Cf. Dion. xlv. p. 427, lv. p. 851, who 
copies this passage. So Appian, B. C.i. 82, 7 etvoa tay avipay és robs brdrous 
wap ToAb érofe:, which seems to confirm the reading éwole:, which K. and Baver 
prefer to ame. Cf. rpoomojoa, cv. 3, morotpevor, c. 7, *adjungebat homines,” 
‘won over, B. For the feeling entertained by the subject-allies towards Athens’ 
see Grote, vi. 44, and Wachsmuth’s Hist. Antig. ii. g8. For rapa road see’ 
Jelf, § 637, iii. 3. f. See note, i. 29. c. twpoeimévtwy— set forth as 
their plea (wodpaois) for going to war.’ For the grammatical construction, sce 
Jelf, § 710 b, the gen. abs. implying the notion of cause, instead of agreeing with’ 
the subject of the verb, or some object thereof. Cf. Theoph. Ch. w. puxpodidor. 
érevdepovory. Cf. c. 72. a. ‘As chief of the Peloponnesian confederacy,’ 
Sparta presented the majestic and winning aspect of the champion of liberty’ 


against Athenian tyranny and ambition.’—Thirlw. iii. 12¢. Zppwro— 
‘was fully set’—‘had all its energies strung up.’ ididrns. Cf. c. 67, where 
we find Pollis, an Argive, fitting out a privatecr. tuvemiAauBavery, 
The middle is the more common form, K. & ph tes adrbs 


mapéorat, Thue. repeats the idea, iv. 14, cexwAtoOat eSdnet Exacrtos & wh tin 
cal abtds &pyg mapiv. The perfect xex. denotes the certainty of the result. K, 
opyfi elxoy. Cf. c. 65, Thy Mepicrda év dpyf elxov, and 18, ev roattyn dpyh & 
orpards Toy *ApxlSapoy elxev, the form with the prep. being more common. So 
0 dpyiis Exew, did padxns, C. 11; Bk orovdis, 1a prrlas, wlotews, woAcuov, Sic 
Binns, Soph. Ant. 742. K. cf. Plat. Ale. 18. 


Craprer IX.—(a.) Aak. Edumaxor, ‘Within the isthmus her allies in- 
cluded all the states of Peloponnesus, except Achaia and Argos: hence the 
great contest now beginning was not improperly called the Peloponnesian war.’ 


—Thirlw. iii. 119. ’"Apyelwy. Cf. Diod. xii. 42; Wachsmuth's 
H. A. ii. 106, seq. 
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(3.) bweis. CE i. 112. u. Had the Phocians passed over to the Lace- 
demouian interest since this event, or must we with P. suspect some error P 
Probably the former; as we find them afterwards decidedly joining the 
Lacedemonians. Cf. iv. 89, 118, v. 64. Aokpol. i.e. Opuntii. 
"Autpakiarat Cf. c. 68. : imméas 8& Botwrol. Cf.c. 12.c. | 

(c.) "A@nvalwy &é, Aristophanes (Vesp. 707) says the Athenian empire 
comprehended a thousand cities, but some allowance must doubtless be made 
for poetic exaggeration, Her subjects were more opulent than the allies of 
Sparta, and she disposed of their revenues at pleasure. Xio1, AéoBiow 
At that time the only free islands. Nauadety. Cf. i. 103. 
"Akapydvwy. All but Gniada, c. 102, def wore moAcuious byTas udvous ’Ak. 
Kapla. Cf. c. 69. 7a éml Opduns. Cf. adi. 56, und c. 29; Xen. 
Hell, 11. ii. §; Grote, vi. p. go. The Thraceward allies included Potidea, 
Chalcidice, Bottiaa and probably Thasos. The neighbouring inland territory 
was held by Perdikkas. For the early connexion between Athens and Thrace, v. 
Herod. vi. 39. Hegesipyle, wife of Miltiades, was daughter of a Thracian king. 
Cf. Wachsmnuth, ii. pp. 39 and 94. ‘Some of the possessions of Thasos on the 
Thracian coast had fallen into the power of the Persians, and required to be de- 
livered from the Persian governors by whom they were occupied. We may infer 
‘from the expeditions to Eion and Daton that this was chiefly effected by the 
Athenians, who, upon pretext of compensating themselves for their exertions, 
retained possession of these places.’ See Mr. Shilleto’s pamphlet, Thucydides 
or Grote, i. 10, note. MfAov kal @npas. Colonies of the Minya, 
from Lacedemon. P. Cf. Thirlwall, i. 277. 


Cuarter X.—(a.) rats wéAeoi—i.e. kara mérets, as Exagrot, below. 
éoBadrouvvres. Cf. vii. 28, v. 14. They were forty days absent from home. 


Cf. c. 51. érotpa ylyvoiro— as they severally got things 
ready? Cf. Matth. p.899. The iterative optative is here referred to the several 
States, each in its turn. 7a 500 pépyn. Cf. K.adi. 74.0. ‘ Two-thirds 


of all the population capable of bearing arms. ii. 12.¢.,7d opérepov mépos. iis 
47, of Edupaxot Ta B0 wépy owep Kal 7d mpHrov. iil. £5. Ces. B. C. i. 82, 
Grote, vi. 168, explains it as ‘two-thirds of a certain assumed rating, for 
which the city was held liable in the books of the confederacy. So that the 
Beeotians and others who furnished cavalry were not constrained to send two- 
thirds of their entire force of hoplites.’ 

(b.) "ApxlSauos (i. 79, avhp Evverds Kat céppwv), the second of his name, 
and eighteenth king of the Proclide branch, succeeded on the deposition of his 
grandfather Leotychides, Zeuxidamus having died before his father. Cf. 
Herod. vi. 71; Paus. iii. 7.8. He married Lampito, daughter of Leotychides 
by a second marriage. Te led the first three expeditions into Attica, in the 
years B.C. 431, 430, 428, and died about B.C. 427, as in the following year his 
son Agis invaded Attica, Plutarch (Cimon, e. xvi.) mentions the fourth year of 
his reign as coincident with the earthquake at Sparta. Clinton fixes his ac- 
cession therefore at B.c. 469. Pans. Le. briefly mentions the chief transactions 
of his reign. His presence of mind saved Sparta at the time of the earthquake, 
and his whole life justifies the character that Thucydides gives him for intelli- 
gence and temperance. His death was as great a loss to Sparta, as that of 
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Pericles to Athens. He left a daughter, Cynisca, the first woman who ever 
carried off an Olympic victory. The first ten years of the war are said to have 
been called from him ’ApxiSdutos réAeuos (v. Harpocration, s. vy. and AekeAerkds 
mdAELOS). vous ev rérer= ev apxy, P. Cf. adi. 10. e, 58. u, iii. 
36, vi. 88; Xen. Anab. ii.; Herod. ix. 106. &ktoAoywrdtovs Tapeivat 
—‘ most of consideration so that they should be present,’ i.e. those who had the 
greatest right to be present, K. says tvyxadéoas wapeivat, ‘ having summoned to 
be present,’ would be without example; he would therefore read mwapuwav. 
Reisk. suggests rapid. 


CHaprer XI.—(a.) &reipow Cf. K. adi. 80. a. 

(b.) éxfprai—is up at the sound of, ‘up in arms,’ as c.8, peréwpos jy. Cf. 
Liv. ii. 54, xxi. 20. mpogéxet THY yuounv—‘ attendit quo tandem res 
sit evasura.’ G. etvotav éxovoa. Cf. adc. 8, ‘having a strong 
Seeling in our favour, which induces them to hope we shall succeed in our enter- 
prise, and therefore is anxiously watching the result. This is surely better than 
the other interpretation, ‘ that we are doing what we purpose, through hatred of 
the Athenians. Kriiger compares Plat. Rep. 608 a, edvor eoducba pavivat 
aithy ws BeAtiorny. Thue. iii. 83, v. 40. émivoounev. So émivojoa 
dfets, i. 70. mwAHGe1, So‘ multitudo’ in Cesar. ‘ With superiority of 
force” Cf£. ch. 89. a, i. 125.4. Plutarch (Pericles, c. xxiii.) says 60,000 men. 
The Scholiast on Soph. Gd. Col. 694, says 100,000. Cf. Thirlwall, iii. p. 117. 
aopdrera ph bv €Abetv. Cf. iii. 39, mapeoxev dxvov wh CrGeiv és Ta Sewa. 

(c.) Ta THv roAeuwY—‘ bellorum eventus, res bellice,’ P. Soc. 80. q. v.74 
vis opyis = dpyn. Soph. G&. TZ. 977, 7a tis TUX. ef dAlyou. Cfie. 
8g. In its usual sense in Thucyd., ‘on a sudden,’ ‘at short notice,’ K. 
yveun = ppovnpari, i.81. ‘Geist und Muth,’ K., but Bl. translates it by 
‘consiliis’ (?). See ch. i. 130. b, from which it appears that it refers to the 
state of the will or purpose— with resolute will, but cautious action.’ 

(d.) o§rw. Connect with adtvarov, K. ‘ Not so weak as their enemies would 
wish us to believe,’ Arnold, Cf. the Latin phrases—‘ haud ita magnus,’ ‘haud 
ita pridem. 

(e.) bupact, Cf.i. 82. Hom. JI. xiii. 99, Oatdua 7d d@OaApotow dpapat. 
év TG mapavtika—‘all are angry to see themselves with their own eyes, and at 
the present moment suffering some unusual injury.’ Poppo. T. K. A. considers 
dépav a loosely appended explanatory infinitive. &ndes. Grote, 
vi. 169. ‘ All men exposed to any unusual indignity become incensed, and act 
more under passion than under calculation, when it ts actually brought under 
their eyes.’ thy éautayv. Supply dnovxnervny. Jelf, § 895, c. 

(f.) 56av—‘ glory or shame, as the result may be.’ ‘ Ruhm oder Schande,’ K. 
ér augdrepa. Jelf, 635. 3. b., ‘both ways,’ z.e. whether the issue be glorious 
or disastrous. Reisk. explains it, ‘ whether they come out to fight or not.’ 
ban by tis wyArat. Jelf, § 838. 2. Kédomov = edxooula, edratia, 
P. Cf. Herod. vii. 104. btéws Sexdmevor. Combining the 
meaning of each word, ‘ quick to hear, and prompt to obey your orders.’ A tech- 
nical expression, K. says. vi. 34. d, dééws melOec0ai, 





Cnarter XII.—(a.) diadtvoas— having dissolved’ We have the middle 
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form below, drei} Zuedre Siadrdoecbai—! when he was about to part from his 
. conductors’ = aptarac@at, Schol. ém) 7d Kotvdv = 7a TEAn, TAS apxds— 
‘to the authorities,’ t.c. ‘to a public hearing.” Cf. K. ad i. go, who explains it 
“by ‘die Regierung.’ 

(3.) vevixnevia, Simply implies that Pericles’ proposition was carried, 
‘not that any contrary vote was proposed. éfearparevuévwy, ‘now that the 
Lacedemonians had taken the field? wply &kovtoat The aorist 
infinitive—‘ without a hearing.’ The phrase is observable in connexion with 
Matth. i. 25, ws ob rere. 

(c.) Bri, HFe H Huépa w.z.A. The S7e simply introduces the saying of 
Melesippus, as in Herodotus, passim. Hudson compares Virg. Zn. iv. 169, 


Me dies primus lethi primusque malorum 
Causa fuit. 


Aristophanes had this passage also in view in the Paw, 435, according to the 
Scholiast, 

omévdovtes ebydpecba Thy viv jucpay 

“EdAnow bpkat waar moAAGY Kayabdr. 


Gott. compares Hom. v. 63; Xen. Hell. 11. ii. 23; Valckenir ad Herod. vy, 


973 Sall. Jug. @s 8&8 apleero «.7.A. Observe the change of 
subject. tovs imméas—cf. ad u. 9. b.—‘the whole of their 
cavalry. 


CHAPTER XIII.—(a.) EvAAeyouevwv és tov icbudyv. The preposition 
és refers to a verb of motion, connected with a verb of rest, when previous 
motion is ¢mplied. So in Latin, ‘abdo me in Italiam.’ So dpolew, tuvaryelpew, 
aalfew, és. See notes, i. 51. b. 65. b. otpatnyds— minister of war,’ 
Niebuhr compares the re-election of Pericles year after year to that of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent at Florence year after year to the post of Gonfaloniere. Cf. ¢. 
65. déxaros avrds. Cf. Hom. Il. x. 495, 


Tov TpickadéxaTov werindéa, Ouudy amrnipa. 


uh woAAdKis—‘ ne forte, properly, ‘as often happens.’ It has this force after 
el, day wh, Wa. whe mwapadirn kal wh Sydon—‘ pass by without 
injuring. Justin (iii. 7) says it was actually done. Cf. Tac. Hist. v. 23, 
*Sicut Cerialis agros villasque Civilis intactos, nota arte ducum, sinebat.’ So 
Coriolanus. Fabius’s Jands were spared by Hannibal (Liv. ii. 39, xxii. 
23). G. Ta byn éAavvery. Cf.i. 127. Ay Bpa ph 
Bydocwow...apinaiv—in the possible event of their not ravaging.’ &pa. 
implies that there existed some ground for such an inference. See also Jelf, 


§ 887.1. Matth. § 529. oixtas. Cf. Xen. Anad. vii. 4. 
31d xerpds Exerv. A metaphor from driving, ‘to have well in hand.” Matth. 
§ 580. 


(b.) r& 3& TOAAR TOD TOA épov yvoun K.7.A.—‘ that superiority in war 
as a general rule is the result of skill and superabundance of resources. 
(c.) tpocidvTav éEaxoclwy Tardvrwy K.T.A.— since the average (em) 7d 
moa) yearly revenue amounted to,’ &c. The original amount levied was 46otalents, 
B.C. 477, Thuc. i.96. The money was paid to the Hellenotamiz at Delos, which 
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was then the treasury, rayiezov. The treasure was removed from Delos to Athens 
during the lifetime, and with the concurrence, of Aristides, who lad adjusted 
the original levy (C. Nep. in vit. 3). Wachsmuth supposes this to have been 
‘done B.C. 461, Ol. 79. 4. Pericles was appointed the superintendent (v. Diod. 
xii. 38), as at his instigation, or that of the Samians, the treasury was removed ; 
‘and by a despotic decree, passed apparently at his suggestion, the amount was 
raised to 600 talents. Towards the close of the reign of Philip it was raised to 
1200 talents; and the management of it was entrusted to the orator Lycurgus, 
“who, like Pericles, defrayed out of it the expenses of restoring and improving 
the public buildings. Grote considers these 600 talents to be equal to about 
138,cool. (cf. Diod. xii. 40). &vev THs GAANS mpooddou—i.e. Pépor, 
TéAn, TevTnKooTh, Tywhwara, the perolkiov, or ‘tax on resident aliens,’ the 
revenues from the mines at Laureium (for which see Boeckh’s dissertation at 
the end of his Pub. Econ., Grote v. 71 sq.). Cf. Xen. Anab, vii. 1. 27. 
Ta yap wTAcioTa...pipta eéyévero. The buildings erected or restored by 
Cimon and Pericles might easily have cost this sum. Cimon built the temple 
of Theseus, the Dionysiac theatre, the stow and gymnasium, and embellished 
the academy, the agora, and other parts of the city, though this Plutarch says 
he did at his own expense. Pericles completed the fortifications left unfinished 
by Cimon, rebuilt many temples and buildings which the Persians had de- 
stroyed, and erected the temple of Eleusis, the Parthenon, and the Propylea. 
The last building was one of the noblest in Greece; it was five years in erecting, 
and cost 2012 talents = 460,000/. (v. Harpocrat. in voc.). The whole was of 
Pentelic marble, and the size of the blocks was enormous (v. Paus. i, 22, 43 
Aristoph. Equit. 1326). It was commenced in the archonship of Euthymenes— 
the architect was Mnesicles (v. Smith’s Geog. Dict. art. Athene; Miiller’s 
‘Anc. Art, § 109. 3; Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 136). és Mlotldaray. 
Fromii. 70. b. we learn that they had then spent 2000 talents on the siege, and from 
iil. 17, that 3000 hoplites were engaged in the blockade, each of whom received 
two drachme a-day. a&pyvplov émiohpouv— argentum signatum., 
Coined money, as opposed to bullion, &pytpioy &onuoy (vi. 8), aurum infectum, 
and aurum factum. in oxedy, dvadquata aydduara, &c. The first stamper of 
Grecian coins is said to have been Pheidon the Argive. The oldest Greek 
coins to which a date can be unhesitatingly assigned, are the silver medals 
of Alexander the First of Macedon, minted about the year of the battle of 
Marathon (v. Cardwell, on Coins, Lect. v. p. 110; Wordsworth’s Greece, 
p. 127). 
* (d.) fep& axebn— sacred utensils used in public processions and games. Of 
these spectacles Pericles was very fond, as one great engine of political power 
(v. Plut. in vit. xi: del pév ria Oday mavnyupichy 4 Eorlacw %) rourhy elvar un- 
xavéuevos ev kore). These sacred vessels (roumeia) were kept in the Pom- 
peium, a building near the Piraic gate, and probably chosen for this purpose 
as the most suitable place near the road to the Pirmeus. Cf. Paus. Aéé. i. 2; 
.Harpocrat. in v. woureta, Demosthenes, v. Androt. p.615. Pausanias says some 
of these processions were annual, others at longer intervals. Leake and Miiller 
suppose the Panathenza are alluded to; Forchhammer, the Eleusinian festival. 
The orator Lycurgus is said to have furnished vases and other ornaments 
and dresses for the Panathenaic processions. Cf. Paus, Aét. i. 29; Plut. vit 
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Tyeurg. oxtra Mydined. The Scholiast mentions the silver-footed 
throne of Xerxes, and the golden acinaces of Mardonius, which appears to 
have been worth 3000 darics. (Dem. adv. Timoc. p. 741.) Cf. Herod. viii. 
go, Asch. Pers. 466. For the grammatical construction of raAdy wy, see Jelf, 
780. b. Tav kAAwY tepay. ‘The commentators differ as to 
whether these words refer to sacred vessels, or to temples. Arnold main- 
tains that they can on/y mean the latter. Bloomf. and Poppo extend the sense, 
and Kriiger clearly shows from Xenophon (Hell. i. 7. 23), Appian (ii. p. 613), 
and Isocrates (viii. 126), that the sense need not be restricted. 

ef eipywvrai— if they should be absolutely excluded ’ from all revenue arising 
from these things—tribute, offerings, &ec. avTis THs Ocov. 
This was the famous chryselephantine statue of Athena, executed by the hand 
of Phidias himself. It was twenty-six cubits, or nearly forty feet, high. Schol. 
ad Arist. Pac. 588. Philochorus reckons the movable drapery at four talents 
more than Thucydides, and by some the weight is placed even at fifty (Diod. 
xii. 40, where Wesseling considers Philochorus’ statement to be the most pro- 
bable, the others using round numbers). For a full account of the statue, see 
Miiller’s Ancient Art, § 113; Smith’s Geog. Dict. art. Athene, and Dict. of 
Biogr. s. v. Phidias, iii. 250; Cramer, v. 2, p. 330, Plin. H. N. xxxvi. § 5. 18, 
Sillig. The statue was finished and dedicated B.c. aah 

orabudy. See Jelf, § 578. 

(e.) xpualov amrépOov—‘aurum coctum,’ sinaibedl gold’ (Theog. 449, 
Herod. i. 50). Opposed to white gold, Aeveds xpuads, 7. c. alloyed with silver ; 
fr. fw, coquo; cf. Butt. Irr. V. p. 114. Cramer calculates the value of this gold 
at more than 150,000. sterling of our money, ii. p. 297. Poppo considers it equal 
to ten times the value of silver. Cf. Bickh, P. Gc. i. p. 479 and 23, Grote vi. 
p. 163. Lachares appropriated the gold (Paus. i. xxv. 5). 
weptaiperdy may refer either to the statue or the gold, ‘ capable of having the 
gold detached, or ‘capable of being detached’ Bl. and T. K. A. prefer the 
latter, Poppo and Krig. the former sense. xXphpact The 
causal dative. Tay wap emarkiv— the men who manned the ram- 
parts,’ sing. for plur., ‘the line of battlements,’ or rather the termination implies 
the plural, just as we might say the ‘ coping’ for the line of ‘coping-stones.’ Cf, 
tUAwow, ch. 14. a.; Hom. Jl. xii. 381; Blomf. ad Asch. S.c. Theb. 30, Ag. 
372; Arist. Ach. 72, mapa Thy ewarkw ev popuT@ karaxeiuevos; Herod, ix. 7; 
Thue. iv. 115, vii. 28. épvrAaccov— were on garrison duty.’ 

(f.) wetotkwy. Only the richest resident aliens, probably the ivoreXels, 
served as dwAirat. They mostly served on board ship, (See Poppo, who quotes 
Bockh’s Inscrip. i. p. 306) Cf. c. 31. h. 1; i. 143; iii, 16. These iooredcis 
ranked after the mpdtevot, needed no mpoordrys, and paid no perolxiov. L. and 
S. Cf Clinton, F. ZH. ii. 389. . Tov badnpikod Telxous. 
The Phaleric or Southern wall (as the Peiraic was sometimes called the 
Northern wall, Plat. Rep. iv. p. 440) formed one of the legs (cxéAy, Diod. 
Sic. xiv.; so Meyapicd oxéAn, Arist. Lysisé. 1170), or as the Latin writers call 
them, the arms (brachia, Liv. xxxi. 26) of the Pirecus. It ran nearly due 
south to Phalerum, consequently not parallel to the other two. By adrod Tou 
xbedov, Thuc. means the circuit.of the walls of the astu itself. The part 
guarded was forty-three stadia; the space between the long wall and the 
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Phaleric was left undefended. Col. Leake says the outer or Piraic wall alone 
needed guarding, that being the only direction by which an enemy could ad- 
vance. To the 8. and E. of Athens there was no passage but by a circuitous 
and difficult pass between the city and Mount Hymettus. The two long walls 
ran in a S.W. direction to Piraeus, parallel to, and at a distance of 550 feet 
from, each other. The whole subject of these names is exceedingly compli- 
cated; perhaps from a misconception of a passage in Harpocration (s. v. da 
pécov telxous). It seems, after a careful examination of the different passages, 
that the following statement may reconcile the conflicting opinions. The two 
original walls were the Piraic and Phaleric, called respectively 7b Adpesov and 
tb vétiov Tetxos. These were commenced during the exile of Cimon, B.C. 457, 
and completed the following year. Having thus far succeeded in carrying his 
plans, Pericles, some time between this date and the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war, urged the Athenians to build the intervening wall. 
Socrates we know (Plat. Gorg. p. 455) was present at the assembly when he 
pressed his scheme. The object was to render the communication between the 
city and Pirgeus quite secure. This intervening wall was called 7d d:& wéoou 
tetxos, and in reference to this the Piraic wall was called 7d @w0ev. But very 
frequently in later times the term of vétiov rezxos originally applied to the 
Phaleric, was given indiscriminately to this intermediate wall from its relative 
position to the Piraic. After the erection of this intermediate wall, the Phaleric 
was suffered to full into decay, as we hear of the destruction of two long walls 
by the Lacedemonians (Xen. Hell. ii. 2), and Conon after the battle of Cnidus 
probably restored but two. Their foundations may still be traced in many 
parts. Cf. Cramer, ii. pp. 311, 12. 347; Smith’s Geog. Dict. art. Athenee ; 
Leake’s Topogr. p. 351, and Forchhammer’s essay, quoted by Smith; Clinton, 
F. H. ii. 394. Tov weptécerbat—‘ that they would outlast the 
war, Hobbes, 


CuapTEeR XIV.—(a.) katacxevy. Cf. ad i. ro, ii. 5; Isoer. Areop. c. 20. 
xadatpovvtes Thy EVAwoiv—‘ taking down and carrying into the city (for 
évexoulCorro refers to this also) the wooden framework and weather-boarding of 
their houses.’ Part of the ravaging an enemy’s land consisted in the destruction 
of these buildings. Cf. Herod. i. 17, who, speaking of Alyattes’ invasion of the 
Milesian territory, suys, olkquara Ta em) r&v aypay ote KaTéBaddAey, otra 
évenlumpy, obte Oipas améona, Cf. Xen. Anab, ii. 2. 16, 7a awd Tov oiKiav 


tvAa, and vii. 4. 1. EtBoway. Chi. 23. 114. Tas 
vijgous Tas émtxeruevas. Atalanta (which they afterwards fortified as a 
gurrison, e, xxxii. a), the Petaliz, Agina, Macris, &c. avadoracis 


(what precedes), netavdoraors, ii. xvi., ‘a breaking up of their establishments and 
removing elsewhere, so vii. 75; an unusual sense, copied by Dion Cass. and 
Appian. B. Its usual application in Herodotus is to the removal of the inhabi- 
tants of a conquered city to the country of their victors, and their replacement 
by settlers sent from their own country, as in the case of Agina by the Athe« 
niaus, Samaria by Shulmanezer, &e. Cf. Herod. i. 177, vii. 118, ix. 106, &e. 


Cuaprer XV —(a.) Evépwy waadrov, For # érépos. Cf. Kadi. 85. b. 
eat, F uiv wardov érépwr. kara méAreis, Strabo, ix. 609, enumerates 
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twelve. wputaveia— town halls.” The mpuraveiov was the mark of a 
distinct state or independent civil community. The common altar-fire was 
here (hence derived by some from supbs ramezov), and stood in the same relation 
to the national as the ésrla to the domestic home (Liv. xli. 20, ‘penetrale 
urbis ;? Thirlwall’s Greece, iii. 122). 
(b.) “EAevotviot. Cf. Platon. Menez. p. 339; Plut. vit. Thes. p. 49. 

eBacirevce—‘ came to the throne, lit. ‘became king? Cf. Herod. ii. 2. 
HeT&a ToD Evverod. Cf. Poppo. ‘ Who to political sagacity added great power. 


Cf. Dion. Hal. Ané. p. 82, werd rod Spacrnplov Kad tuverds. Th 
BovAeuripta. The centres of municipal government, town councils, so to speak, 
though of course the analogy is imperfect. vewomévous 


(v. ad i. 58, ii. 27)—‘ continuing to possess and occupy, and reap the fruits, tos 
xaprovs pépew. The union effected by Theseus had no relation to residence, 
but merely incorporation into one political body, Athens being made the 
supreme seat of government. Cf. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 99. 
Evuvredovvtwy. Strangely explained by Dr. Arnold as— contributing to it’ 
It surely refers to ‘forming one portion of a political union or state by paying 
joint taxes to it.’ So Kriiger, ‘staatlichen Genossenschaft.’ Cf. iv. 76. 
Evvolxia. Hudson considers this festival to be equivalent to the perolkia, 
celebrated on the roth day of Hecatombeon. [Or perhaps we may say more 
correctly that what in Thucydides’ time was called tuvoliia was called in Plu- 
tarch’s days perolxia, Plut. in vié. Thes. xxiv. 1.] It was originally distinct 
from, but afterwards identical with, the Panathenza. 

(c.) SnmoteAH. K. Cf. Bockh, i. 228. SyuoreAy, that for which the 
aéus furnishes the victims; 8yuori«d, for which the duos (or S701). 
*OdAvuriov. The Olympeium was one of the most ancient buildings in Athens, 
and was said to have been founded by Deucalion (Paus. Attic. 1. xviii. 8). 
Peisistratus raised a magnificent structure on the site of the old building, but 
did not live to finish it. After the expulsion of Hippias it remained untouched 
for 400 years; the prejudices against the Peisistratidw, as Mure observes, 
probably operating against its completion. Antiochus Epiphanes contemplated 
its completion, but it was eventually finished by Hadrian, who was present at 
its dedication. (Spartian, in vit. Hadr.) It contained a chryselephantine statue 
of Jupiter. Its site is still indicated by sixteen gigantic Corinthian columns of 
white marble, to the S.E. of the Acropolis, near the right bank of the Ilissus. 
They are the largest columns now standing in Europe. [See the authorities in 
Cramer, ii. 324, and Smith, Geog. Dict. art. Athenz, 289.] Cf. Wordsworth’s 
Greece, p. 159. T1v610y (ef. vi. 54) stood near the Olympeium. Cf. Cramer, 
ii. p. 326. Tis. Surnamed kovpotpépos. Hudson. év Atuvats. 
Limnz was a district south of the Acropolis, Cramer considers this temple 
identical with the Leneum (ii. 326). Cf. Harpocrat. in v.; Arist. Ran. 218. 
The Dionysiac theatre stood close to it (Leake, Topogr. p. 54). Poppo quotes 
Schneider De Re Scenicd, p. 44. "AvOecornpiavi. This festival (distinct 
from the Lenza and rural Dionysia, Béckh and Wachsmuth) was celebrated on 
the 11th, 12th, and 13th of Anthesterion. The 12th (of xées) was the principal 
day (Wachsm. ii. 254 sq. and 286). Cf. Demosth. c. Neer. p. 1371; Schneider, 
u. s.; Clinton, ii. 332; Donaldson’s Gk. Theat. p. 132. é 

(d.) ephyn...’Evveaxpovvg. Hudson considers that the epithet evvear. 
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is not to be taken literally, but as equivalent to roAvxpodv (as Cratinus ap. 
Tzetz. chil. viii. 184, calls it), as Virgil says of Timavus, which has but seven 
inouths, ‘unde per ora novem’ (Zin. i. 245). So Schol. ad Arist. Lguit. 523, 
Bwdexdxpovvoy ordua. Harpocrat. s. v. evveak. and Aovrpopdpos, where see 
Valesius’ note; Paus. i. xiv. i.; Plin. H. NW. iv. 7, and Bekker’s Charicles, ii, 
460. This fountain of Callirrhoé was the only spring water used for drinking 
by the Athenians, all the rest being too salt and brackish for that purpose. A 
fountain near this spot still retains the name of Kalliroi, and Col. Leake says it 
is still resorted to as the only spot in the neighbourhood furnishing sweet water 
(Topog. p. 47). The natural sources were covered by some kind of building, and 
fitted with nine pipes, by the Peisistratide. Enneacrunos was therefore its 
architectural name, the spring being called Callirrboé (Stat. Theb. xii. 620, 
‘Callirrhoé novies errantibus undis’). It flows from a ridge of rocks crossing 
the bed of the Ilissus, from which it was distinct; seven of these orifices are 
still visible. [v. Smith, Geog. Dict. Athenw, 292; Cramer, ii. 338.] 

€xeivor— the men of that day.’ mérts. K. ef. v. 18. 103 Arist. 


Lys. 245, 487. 


Carter XVI.—oév. Epanalepsis, from ch. xiv. TH emt movd 
must be taken adjectively—‘ the long-protracted residence.’ oikhoei— 
‘in the then prevailing manner of living, in their own townships in the country, 
the Athenians participated.’ The unusual construction of a dative after 
peretxov instead of a genitive, is variously explained by commentators; but a 
dative after the uncompounded mera in the sense of local union or community 
is common enough (Jelf, § 636. ii. b, and § 642 b.). Poppo produces two 
instances of a dat. after roiwwvety from Demosthenes, and the Scholiast simply 
explains it as an antiptosis, which is most natural. Baver would supply the 
preposition év, ‘hada share in.’ Abresch. says it is an independent dative = 
‘quod attinet ad.’ Kriiger supposes an omission. mavotxnola—‘ most of 
them having been born or bred in the country, or having settled and lived there, 
they and all their families’ Cf. Thirlwall, iii. 122. ob padiws. 
A litotes—‘ with great reluctance.’ betavactdoe:s. An idea 
exactly conveyed by the French ‘déménager, a&vetAnpdres— 
‘wieder hergestellt,’ K., implying that they had ‘ re-collected round them all their 
ancient comforts and villas, farm and out-buildings, household furniture and 
decorations, farm stock,’ &. Cf. Isocr. Areop. 20. lepd, as 
Thirlwall remarks (u. s.), ‘though the incorporation of the Attic townships had 
for ages extinguished their political independence, it had not interrupted their 
religious traditions, or effaced the peculiar features of their local worship.’ Bl. 
compares Aristoph. Paw, 574. dfa:tay implies ‘changing their home, 
as well as their way of life.’ 


CHarterR XVII.—(a.) oixnoess—‘had dwellings of their own to go to. 
The whole orl of houses in Athens has been reckoned at about tez thousand, 
Cf. Xen Hell, 3. 24; Mem. iii. 6. 14; Ccon. viii. 22. Most of these 
were small and fae cade (see Bekker’s Charicles, quoted above), none 
above one story high, constructed either of a framework of wood ({vAwais) or of 
uuburnt bricks, Even those of Themistocles, Aristides, and Cimon, were very 
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ordinary buildings (Demosth. ¢. Aristucr. p. 689; Olynth. ili. p. 35, 6). Their 
insignificance is shown by the small prices they fetched, i. e. from three or 
five minw to 120; fifty minw was x considerable price (Béckh, P. B. p. 66). 
The influx of a rural population (Acharne alone furnishing probably a popula. 
tion of 12,000, not including slaves) into a city already containing 120,000 
persons according to Clinton, or 192,000 according to Leake, must have been’ 
most distressing. Cf. Clinton, F. H. ii. 387, Leuke, p. 618, and Béckh, p. 30, 
who fixes the population of the city and harbours at 180,000 (Smith, art. 
Athens, p. 622). Ta épjpa— places void of building.’ *EAevotviou. 
The temple of Démétér and Persephoné, where the lesser Eleusinian mysteries 
were celebrated (Paus. Aéé. xiv.). It probably stood in an island of the 
llissus, a retired spot, where foundations are still discernible (Leake, p. 115; 
Cramer, ii. 339). “rd NeAagytxdy, A spot originally inhabited 
by the Pelasgians who fortified the Acropolis, and from which they were 
expelled because they plotted against the Athenians. It was applied not only 
to a portion of the walls, but a space of ground below. It is placed by Leake 
and most authorities at the N.W. angle of the Acropolis, the south side being 
called Cimonium (Smith, Athene, p. 266; Cramer, ii. 332, and cf. Schol.’ 

Arist. dv. 833; Herod. v. 64, ii. 51, vi. 137; Paus. i. 28. 3; Thuc. iv. 109; 
Heysch. v. MeAacyirdy, and Smith, art. Pelasgi). & py dv—‘ unoccupied,’ 
Grote, vi. 173; ‘untrodden,’ Thirlw. iii. p. 123. eb hon— 
‘was blocked up with buildings ’—‘impletum fuit habitaturis,’ Bav. Cf. Soph. 
Gd. C. 27; Reissig. 

(b) yevécOat Se. doxotow. K. KaTreckevdcavro—‘richteten 
sich hduslich ein, K. Xen. Cyr. vii. §. 37, and see Arnold’s note. 
trav terxayv. Cf. Arist. Hy. 793 (Bergk), olkoivr’ év rats mOdavair nat 
yurrapiows kal mupyidfos. 

(c.) exdpnae— ‘fasste, K. Properly applied to the measure of content of 
a vessel. Herod. i. 51, 6 wey xpiceos (xpnthp) ... xwpéwy duopeas étaxoalous. 


Xen. Anab. i. v. 6. torepov 34 at a time considerably subse- 
quent.’ KaTavetudpevot— having portioned out among themselves.” 
Euppdxous—e. g. Thessalians, &c.; v. ii. 22. ev rotTe¢ 


mapackevns. See Jelf, § 442. 6, and Arnold’s notes on vili. 5. 1, 


Cuartrr XVIII.—(a.) Oivénv. When the name ofa place is defined as 
belonging to such a country governed by a preposition, the country usually has 
the article, the place not. Soi. 111, éorpdrevoav THs Oecoadins én) bdpraroy. 
K. This was not the demus near Marathon, but a town near Eleuthere, and 
on one of the roads from Attica into Beotia. It belonged to the tribe Hippo- 
thoontis. (Herod. v. 74; Harpocrat. in v.; Sophocles ap. Strab. vill. p. 375.) 
Its exact site is not agreed upon by topographers. Sir W. Gell identifies it’ 
with Gypto Castro. Grote (vi. p. 170, nm.) supposes Archidamus marched over 
Geraneia, and fell into this road in order to receive the Bootian contingent. 
Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 28. Cf. Plat. Protag. § 1; Wesseling ad Diod. Sic.’ 
iv. 6o. gpovptw—‘ a garrisoned fort.’ Archidamus probably’ 
thought it unsafe to have so strong a fortress on his rear or flank. O. 
énéte kataAdBor. The optative of indefinite frequency. tarahapBévey is 
used without the accusative in the sense of befalling. 
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(5.) &AAws. Lither simply ‘in other ways,’ or better still, ‘fruitlessly, to 
no purpose,’ ‘in a way other than the right.’ See Buttmann, Lewilogus, and L. 
and S. Lex. on the Homeric use of the word. tuvaywy7 is variously 
explained by the commentators: 1. ‘In bringing the war about,’ Poppo. 
2.‘ While the war was a-gathering,’ Dale. 3. ‘ Inthe congress held to deliberate 
onthe war,’ B. The first seems the best interpretation; it may include the getting 
together everything necessary or serviceable for the prosecution of the war, 
such as troops, ships, stores, &c., and the words of Thucydides just below seem 
to confirm this, éwe:dj Te EuveAéyero 5 orpards. éwipovy. The 
variety of words used to express the inaction and dilatoriness of Archidamus is 
noticeable—émimovh, cxorAadrns, exlaxerts, weEAANOLS, Kabédpa. See the note in 
Mr. Shilleto’s ‘ Thucydides or Grote,’ p. 20, on this ‘restless love of change in 
the use of words and constructions,’ and i. 38. c. 

(c.) 51& tdxous. See Jelf, § 627. i. 3. avetxev—‘ held aloof,’ 
*kept quiet’ Cf. vii. 48. v., viii. 94. b.; Ken. Hell. 1. vi. 14. 


CuaPrer XIX.—(a.) macav it€av—‘ having tried every conceivable form of 
attack. Cf. ad i. 109. Tov Oépovs kal Tov olrov axudlovtos— 
* when the summer was at its height and the corn ripe, T.K.A., i. e. the end of 
May according to Kriiger ; the end of June, Arnold; the middle of June, Grote 
and Niebuhr. Col. Leake says the harvest begins about June 10, and does not 
end before July 20, or the beginning of August. 

(b.) "EAevotva, Eleusis, though a place of considerable importance, was 
classed among the Attic demi (Paus. Att. 38, Schol. ad Soph. @. C. 1050), and 
belonged to the tribe Hippothoontis. The hero eponymus had «a chapel in 
its vicinity. It had a citadel of some strength, comprised within the precincts 
of the temple of Démétér (Liv. xxxi. 25). It is now an inconsiderable village, 
retaining its name of Lesina. The temple which had been burnt by the Per- 
sians was rebuilt by Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon, under the adminis- 
tration of Pericles. The bust of the colossal statue of the goddess is now in the 
British Museum, having been brought to England in 1802. Cramer, ii. 360, 
sq., and the authorities there quoted. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 81. 

Opidoroy wediov took its name from the demus Thria or Thrio, ii. 21 (v. ad 
i. 114). Cf. Herod. viii. 7. 65; Athen. vi. 66; Strab. ix. p. 395. It was about 
three miles N.E. of Eleusis. ‘Pelrous. These were two salt lakes 
near the shore, on the right bank of which ran the sacred road, the ancient road 
from Eleusis to Athens. They were supposed to come from the Euripus of Chalcis, 
and being sacred to Démétér and Persephoné, none but priests were allowed 
to fish in them (Paus. dé. 38; Gell ap. Cramer, ii. 356). ‘The straight road 
from Thria led directly to Athens, across the ridge of Mount Egaleos; but 
Archidamus turned off to the westward, leaving that mountain on his right 
until he came to Kropeia, where he crossed a portion of the line of ZEgaleos 
over to Acharne. He was here about seven miles from Athens.’— Grote, vi. 175. 
Aiyda ewy, now Scaramanga, a continuation of Corydallus, rises above the coast, 
stretching northwards into the interior of Attica. From its summit Xerxes 
watched the battle of Salamis (Herod. viii. go; Demost. ¢. Timocr. p. 466). 
Kpwreids. For the old reading xexpomlas, cf. Schol. ad Arist. Equit. 80. 
Axapvds. Acharne, the chief of the Attic dem, with « populetion of 
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12,000, furnished 3000 hoplites to the Athenian army. It was about sixty 
stadia from Athens, which agrees with the situation of Menida, where extensive 
Tuins are still visible. It gave its name to one of the gates of Athens, the Pylx 
Acharnice. It was flourishing as well by its corn, wines and olives (the ivy, 
too, was said to have been first discovered here, Paus. Att. 32), as by its pecu- 
liar abundance of charcoal burning from the forests of ilex on the neighbouring 
hills. The Acharnians were celebrated for their sturdy valour even in the time 
of Pindar, *Axdpva eddvopes, Pind. Nem. ii. 25. Cf. Aristoph. Acharn. pass. 
and (with Elmsley’s note) v. 179 sqet 


mpecBiral tives 
*Axapvixol, orerro) yéportes, mplvivot, 
arepduoves, Mapadwvopaxat, Tpevdduvivor. 


Cf. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 85, sq. kabeCdnevor és, Cfhiade, 
xdii. a, 
CuarTeR XX.—(a.) Tvdun— design,’ ‘object? ésBoag. The 


usual meaning of this word in Herodotus and Thucyd. is ‘mountain pass’ 
(Herod. vii. 172. §; Xen. Anab. i. 2. 21, Hell. v. 4. 48; Thue. iii. 112, 
iv. 83. 127). In a doubtful passage, viii. 31, it means apparently ‘an attack.’ 
Does it mean here ‘in this invasion of Attica’? If so, it is, Poppo observes, an 
unusual instance of the dative of time, like the Latin adventu, discessu, &c. 
vedrntt. Abstract for concrete, as c. 8 and 21. mepidety TunOHvaL 
See Jelf, § 687. 1, where the notion is not of permitting something already 
existing, but something which may ezist. 

(b.) &aqvrnocav avrg. The more usual construction of this verb is with 
és and émf, with an accusative, as iv. 77. 89, vii. 1.22. 35. It occurs again 
with the dative, iv. 78. c, nal tére mopevouery aitg awavrjcartes, P. 
éwithdetos évorpatomededoat, Cf. Jelf, § 677, 2, obs. 1. The object of 
the infinitive made into the subject of the verb. So Herod. ix. 7, émitndedrardy 
eorw eupaxécacdat Td Opidovoy wediov. So Eurip. Phen. 739; Hippol. 369; 
Herod. vi. 102. 

(¢.) ordors—a division’ (of feeling or counsels). Cf. ili. 2. ¢, lata Kvdpes 
«ard ordoww, and vii. §0. So xara verdes in the following chap. Inc. xxii, 
it has a somewhat different meaning, q. v. Cf. Asch. P. V. 200. 


CHAPTER XXI.—(a.) WAetorodvaxra, Cf.adi. 107 and 114. 

@piace. Cf. adc. xix. and i. 114. wepynpwévor bre. Jelf, 804. 8. 
After the verbs wéuynuat, olda, dxodw, et similia, instead of a substantival clause 
introduced by 87: or ds, there not unfrequently follows an adverbial clause with 
re (Poet. Fuos, qvika). This appears to arise from some ellipse, as tod xpdvov, 
which the very notion of memory implies (Xen. Cyr. i. 6. 8; Plat. Menez. 
p- 79 D; Soph. Bd. Tyr. 1133). So sometimes in Latin, memini quum darem ; 
vidi quum prodiret ; audivi eum quum diceret. The use of ef after such verbs 
as dauud(w, &c., is similar. ortpatg. elf, § 604.2. With verbs 
of coming and going, that whereby the person comes or is accompanied is im 
the dative; generally collective nouns, as orpat@, oréAy, TAHOE, or their com. 
plements, as orpariérais. Cf. Thuc. i. 102, Xen. Cyr. i. 4. 17. 
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weioOjvar Thy avaxdpnotv. See Jelf, 545.3. Cf. Thue. i. 126, ém:rerpap- 
pévot Thy pudakhy. 

(b.) Evordoers. Lat. circuli, conciliabula, ‘forming tumultuous assemblages.’ 
See Bloomfield’s collection of similar passages by later imitators, and ec. lxxxviii., 
aicOdpevos Sti kata opas adrovs EvvioTdpevor epofovyro. Grote cf. Eurip. Heracl. 
416, Androm. 1077. 

(c.) xpnopoaAdyou. Cf. viii. 1. &Spynto. The reading of the 
best MSS. for punto. So unusual a word could not have been admitted by 
mistake, and the use of dpy in the sense of ‘a passionate impulse,’ and 
evopyitws, ‘without avy passionate impulse,’ i. 122, are quite Thucydidean, 
T.K.A. Dr. Arnold says these words are added because different persons 
ran to listen to different prophecies, each choosing those which encouraged his 
own opinions, or accorded with his own feelings. épydéw occurs, though rarely, 
in the active, K. Gv &axpoaobat, We must supply jxpodvro 
from dxpoac@a. The verb being placed in the dependent, and not the principal 
clause, must be supplied to the principal clause in the number and person re- 
quired by its subject. Jelf, § 895. 3. ov« é€Aaxlatny potpay. See 
ch. xix. sup., note on Acharne. aynpédtaro. So peréwpos, chap. viii. 
éxd«tCov. A mixed idea of blame and reproach, B. ‘ They angrily reproached 
him’ perhaps better, ‘reviled him as a coward;’ i.e. Cleon and his fellows 
(Grote, vi. 177). émeEdyou Jelf, § 885, obs. 2. The oratio 
obliqua used to mark that a statement is made, not as by the writer himself as 
a fact, but as passing in his own or another person’s mind, ‘quod exercitum 
non educeret (e mente Acharnensium).’ Soph. Trach. 903, xpias’ éauthy Eva 
uh tes claldo. sch. P. V. 203. 


Cuaptrr XXII.—(a.) 03 ra Aptora. A meiosis for kaxds ppovodyras. 
exkAnolay te ove é@mwolet ov5& EVAXrXovor. This, as minister of war, 
Pericles had the power of doing; cf. c. lix. EUAAoyou wovhoas, Er: 8 eorpariyet, 
and Plut. Perict. xxxiii. This power of convoking the ecclesia was shared with 
the strategi by the prytaneis; and cf. iv. 118, and Schdman de Comitiis, ec. iv. p. 
62. But besides this power of calling a meeting, the strategos had also the 
power of preventing or postponing those regular meetings which commonly took 
place at fixed times, 2. e. four times in each prytaneia. &¥AAo+os is the generic. 
term, 7. e. any public meeting invested with an authorized character ; éxAnoia is 
the specific assembly. Cf. Grote, vi. pp. 178 and 226. K. quotes Plat. Gorg. 


p. 456, ev éxxanolg } ev BAA@ Tit EvAAdy@. Tov un. See Jelf, 
§ 749. 1. 

(b.) Bpaxeta = cpinpd. Cf. not. adi. 14. ¢,*@ slight affair of cavalry.’ So 
St. John vi. 7,%va Exacros abrav Bpaxd re AdBn. @pvylots. The 


site of this spot is unknown (Cramer, ii. 415). T.K.A. supposes xwpla to 
be understood = ‘ the dry plains or tracts.’ gpuytos = Enpds, Hesych. 

tédos. The regular réAos was 2048 men, I. K. Arnold says, sed quaere. 
©caoadots. On the ancient connexion between Athens and Thessaly, see 
Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 99, Thuc. i. 102, 107. Pausanias saw the graves of 
these Thescalians, near Athens, on the side of the Academy (tI. xxix. , Grote, 
vi. 179). &velrovro, ‘carried off their dead.’ This fact shows the 
quality of the conflict. : 
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{e’. Aapsoatot, The older Attics prefer the single o in the spelling of 
this and similar words. Mapdoroi—Mupdorot. These two names 
are probably identical, or perhaps one ought to be expunged, the Magnesian 
tribe mentioned by Steph. Byz., as quoted by Bl, having no connexion with 
them, Poppo says. Gott. would read MapdAcor, but these were a Melian race, 
Strabo (ix. 5. 14) mentions Pyrasus, a seaport of the Thessalian Thebx. Cf. 
P., K., and Bl. It is mentioned by Homer, J2. ii. 695, and Col. Leake thinks 
its ruins are now to be seen near Kokkina. (Smith’s Dict. of Geog. art. 


Pyrasus.) ordoews, ‘each from (i.e. delegated by) his own particular 
political party.” That the oligarchs should have sent one is, as Kriiger says, 
surprising, and therefore Thucydides mentions it. Méywy. Poppo 


says this is o¢ the Menon mentioned by Xenophon and Plato. See his note 
on Xen, Anad, i, 2. 6, though there is no chronological argument against it. 


Cuarrer XXIII.—(a.) &pavres. Applied to the movement from their 
quarters of both land and sea troops, usually of the latter (where an ellipsis of 
7% istla used to be supplied); as applied to the former, cf. h. 1. c. 98, iii. 96, 
iv. 11. t&v Shuwy tivas &AAovs. For-the names of the demi in 
this district see Smith, art. Attica, p. 329. Ndpynéos. The 
loftiest mountain range in Attica, branching off in an easterly direction from 
Cithmron. These two high and in many places inaccessible mountain ranges 
formed the impassable barrier of Attica. Parnes terminates on the sea-coast 
above the promontory Rhamnus. Its modern name is Nozia. It is from 
Parnes that Aristophanes evokes his clouds (Wud. 323). : 
BptAqooov. This mountain chain is identified by Col. Leake, Dodwell, and 
other topographers, with Mount Pentelicus (Paus. i. 32. 1), which was perhaps 
its later name. It is still called Penteli or Mendeli, from the ancient demus 
TlevréAn (Steph. Byz. s. v.). Its magnificent marble quarries are well known. 
The whole range is known by the modern name of Turko Vonni (Gell’s Itin. 
p- 68). This plain, ravaged by the Lacedamonians, is probably the celebrated 
Diacrian table-land; and was important, not only from ‘its own fertility, but 
also as being the route by which the corn from Eubcea was imported into Attica. 


{v. Smith, Attica, p. 322; Cramer ii. p. 400 sq. ] Tas Exatoy 
vads. Cf.c. xvii. c. In ¢, lxvi. of this book we find the same relative numbers : 
1000 hoplites to 100 ships. éppelvavres. The invasion lasted 


thirty or forty days; and the statement of Thucydides that they stayed as long 
as their provisions lasted, contradicts Diodorus’ account that the coasting ex- 
pedition round Peloponnesus recalled the Lacedemonians. Diod. xii, 42. 

bcou—‘for such time as they had. Cf. Livy, xxiv. 11, ‘cum triginta dierum 
coctis cibariis.’ ovX wep €o€Badroy. In order to commit the 
greater depredation, Schol. "OXpwmdv. Oropus was a town near 
the sea-coast in the vale of the Asopus, and in the debatable land which was 
so long an object of dispute between the Athenians and Beotians. Though 
properly in Beeotia, as the Diacrian range of hills was the natura] boundary of 
Attica, Oropus from very early times was in the hands of the Athenians. It 
was a place of great importance to them,.as keeping open their communication 
with Euboea, which otherwise could only have, been effected by doubling ‘Cape 
Sunium, In B.c. 412, the Bootians became masters of it (Thue. viii. 60), and 
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ten years after removed the site of it seven stadia from the sea. Of this latter 
town the ruins are visible at Oropo; of the ancient seaport at Scala. In 
inythological times it was celebrated as the spot near which Amphiaraus was 
swallowed up with his chariot and horses. Tleipaixny. Grote 
prefers the reading Tpaixfv (vi. 189), and Poppo admits it into his text. 
Cramer seems also inclined to it (ii. 273). See the whole question discussed 
in the Philol. Mus. i. 193, in connexion with the passage, Thue. iii. g1. But 
all the best MSS. have Me:paixy, without variation; and Steph. Byzant., the 
chief authority for the change, has clearly misquoted the passage; the state, 
too, of the MSS., especially of that part of Steph. Byz., is excessively corrupt. 


CuapTER XXIV.—(a.) @udands. Not ‘guards,’ ptaacas (as Arnold 
renders it), but ‘ sstablished garrisons on the coasts, and stationed blockading or 
guardships off the shore. ‘The Athenians made arrangements for placing 
Attica in a permanent state of defence both by sea and land.’—Grote, vi. 185. 
xtAta rddavra...éfaipera, ‘They set apart a thousand talents out of the 
treasure in the Acropolis as an inviolable reserve, not to be touched except on 
the single contingency of a hostile naval force about to assail the city, with no 
other means at hand to defend it.’—Grote, vi. 185. The sentence of capital 
punishment was repealed, and the money appropriated to meet the imminent 
peril of the state in the twentieth year of the war, after the terrible news of 
the revolt of Chios (cf. viii. 15). It is amusing to see the contradictory con- 
clusions as to the barbarism of democratical governments drawn by Mitford 
and Grote from this statement of Thucydides (v. Grote J. c.). 

(2.) érmibnglon. Cf. ad i. 87. Any one might move the question (fn), 
but only one of the ten proédroi, i.e. the president for the day, could put the 


question to the vote, Bl. xivetv, Cf. ad i. 143, vili. 15, with 
Arnold’s note. vatrn =vautixg. So iv. 85. d. 

Odvarov Cnulay, In this connexion Kriiger observes @dvaros stands without 
the article. Jelf, § 580. 1. Tpinpadpxous. Here, ‘men to command 


as well as to equip the triremes.’ In later times it was not so; see Smith’s 
Dict. Antiq. 3. v 


Cuaprre XXV.—(a.) dee? Evuuaxwy—e, g. Acarnanians, Zacynthians, 


and their countrymen from Naupactus. BAAa Te exdxovyv— devastated 
other places in the course of their circumnavigation.’ Diod. specifies the 
Argolic Acte (xii. 43; cf. Cramer iii. 34). Me@dvny ris 


Aakwvirijs. This is added to distinguish it from the Argolic Methone, between 
Epidaurus and Troezen, which was occupied by the Athenians in the seventh 
year of the war (iv. 45). (here were besides three other towns of the same 
name in Macedon, Thessaly, and Eubaa.) It was, strictly speaking, in 
Messenia, a little to the south of the harbour of Pylos. (So Xen. Hell. vi. 2, 
19, speaks of the Sphagian islands as being off the Laconian, i. e. the Messenian, 
coast.) Pausanias says it took its name from the rock Mothon, which formed 
the breakwater of its harbour (Messen. xxxv.). The Lacedzemonians established 
a colony of Nauplians in Methone, who had been expelled from their native 
city by the Argives (Paus. u.s.). There is a modern Greek town called Modon, 
with a fortress built by the Venetians, near which Sir W. Gell saw vostiges of 
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a city, with a citadel and some marbles, at a place called Palaio Mothone. 
(Gell’s Itin. p. 54; Cramer, iii. 138; Smith’s Dict. Geog. s. v.) 

avOpdmwy ov évdvTwy—i.e, ‘no regular garrison, P. ‘No portion of the 
one-third of the available military force of Sparta left at home for the defence 
of the country,’ T. K. A. In joining in this attack on Methone, the Corcyraans, 
as Poppo observes, violated the principles of their purely defensive alliance 
(émtuaxla, i. 44). This was probably the result of the embassy to Corcyra 
alluded to in cap. vii. of this book; the invasion of Attica by the Spartans 
justifying a naval irruption of the allies of Athens into Peloponnesus. 

(3.) Bpacldas 6 TéAAtdos. We are here introduced for the first time to 
the man most eminent not only among his own countrymen, but among all 
whose names are mentioned as connected with this war. We may justly bestow on 
him the praise of having ‘had the head to devise, the tongue to persuade, and the 
hand to execute’ (not any mischief, as was said of Cromwell), but every scheme 
evincing daring enterprise, brilliant execution, and the soundest patriotism. 
From this time until his untimely death there is no single gallant achievement 
that was not either planned or conducted by him. He was (a rare qualification 
with his countrymen) ot« aduvaros eimeiy (iv. 84), uérpios, mpais (iv. 108), 
Spacripios eis TH mwdvTa, KaTad wavTa ayabds* wAclorou wiios Aakedaipoviois 
yevdpevos, and these noble qualities were of this essential service to his country- 
men, that they inspired a ground of confidence among those whom they wished 
to win over that he was a fair sample of what might be expected in every 
Spartan commander: éAmida éyxaréAuwe BéBatoy &s nal of KAAvL ToLotTol elow 
(81). Such are the scattered expressions in which Thucydides, an historian 
above all others chary of praise, sums up the character of this noble man. The 
words of Diodorus are simple but expressive—véos piv dv aAny SE Kal avbpelq 
Siapépwv, xii. 43. d:adpauay. He forced his way through the Athenian 
line while their attention was fully engaged with the fort in front of them, 
and threw himself into (¢om{m7res és) the town, and saved it (wepremoinae). 
éonixrewy seems to be the technical military term; in Latin, ‘intromittere’ 
(Liv. xxiv.13). [No doubt the primitive notion of rerpaypévoy is having ‘their 
Saces turned towards’—the natural position of all persons intently occupied on 
anything, but to translate it so literally, as Bl. does, seems childish.] Kriiger 
cf. iii. 102, weptewolnoav Td xwplov. exnvédn. B, quotes Westermann, 
Quest. Dem. ii. 26, (who describes these public honours as ‘ civitatis gratiarum 
actio erga civem qui munere aliquo in commodum reipublice bene functus erat,’) 
and a decree preserved in Plut. Vit. 1. Rhet. p. 851, 5e5éx0a 7G Shuy émawvéorat 
Avkodpyov ... dperiis Evera kal Sixacootvns. In addition to these public honours 
he was probably made ephor eponymus the next September Cf. Xen. Hell. 
ii, 2. 10, 

(c.) oxdvres THs "HAelas és Seidy. So above, és Me@wrny THs Aacwrikijs, 
and Thue. passim. On the omission of the article here, the regular construction, 
[ef.¢. 18. b.1.] Bl, founds a surely unnecessary theory that eid and 7 Pere are dis- 
tinct places ; the former a peninsula, the latter a city. A look at any good map 
(e.g. Cramer’s) will show this to be incorrect. The Athenians, be it observed, 
were sailing northward, purposing to attack Pheia (as és éeidv shows). From tha 
position of the town, just at the neck of the peninsula, on whichever side of tha 
peninsula Ichthys they had landed, Thue. words would be correct. But they de- 
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barked their troops on the south side, in what is now called the Bay of Kat4colo, 
which may he described as a xwplov &Aluevov. When overtaken by the storm, to 
avoid being caught in this open roadstead, they sailed round the peninsula to the 
true port of Pheia, which was on the north side (vii. 31). This is the creek of 
Pontikocastro, or Pundikocestro, where some vestiges of the Hellenic walls 
of Pheia are still found. The promontory Pheia of Strabo (viii. 343) lies still 
farther again to the north, and is identified with the modern headland of 
Skaphidi. Near this is a mountain torrent which flows into the sea, and is 
probably the lardanus (on which Homer pluces Pheiw, Ii. vii. 135), and the 
modern Cardamo. Cf, Xen. Heil. v1. ii. 19, Hom. Od. xv. 297 (Cramer, iii. p 
87, Leake’s Morea, ap. Smith, Geog. Dict. ». v.). xolAns “HAtéos. 
‘ Hollow Elis’ was the name originally given to the plain of the Peneus to dis- 
tinguish it from the mountainous district of the Acroreia; but as this was the 
larger and more fertile part, the name was given to the whole north territory, to 
distinguish it from the dependent districts of Pisatis and Triphylia. No doubt 
the name of Elis, Fddcs, is connected with the Latin Vallis (Smith, Dict. s. v.). 
avénov xatiévros. K.cf.c.84,7d mvetpa kare, vi. 18, the regular term for 
a squall coming sweeping down; so Luke viii. 23, xaréBy AaiAap avéuou eis 
why Aluyny, and Acts xxvii. 14, @Badre kar’ abrijs kveuos Tupwrinds. 
xetmalduevoi— making bad weather of it,’ as our sailors say. So Acts xxvii. 
18, opodpas dé xemaCouevwor nudy. mweptéwAcov. ‘Strong winds 
ou a harbourless coast induced the captains to sail with most of the troops round 
Cape Ichthys, in order to reach the harbour of Pheia on the northern side of it, 
while the Messenian hoplites, marching by land across the promontory, attacked 
Pheia, and carried it by assault.’—Grote, v. 181. These were the Messenians 
of Naupactus. 

(d.) advadauBdvovet— pick up.’ : h moAAY Hdn orpatid. By 
this time the main body of the Eleians had come to the reinforcement of the 
inen of Pisatis. 


CuarterR XXVI.—rep!. For the force of wept see not. ad i.14.b. ‘To 
coast round the shores of the Locri Opuntii and Epicnemidii, and keep guard 
over Eubcea, whence they derived their corn, and where they had deposited 
their cattle.’ amo Bdaeis— descents.” TiS TE Tapd@adragalov 
kal @pdviov. The grammatical construction is borne out exactly by the geo- 
graphical position of Thronium, which lies inland at some distance from the. 
coast, on the banks of the Boagrius (Hom. JZ. ii. 533), twenty stadia from, 
Cape Cnemis, which gives its name to the Epicnemidii (Strab. ix, 426). The 
town was afterwards enslayed by the Phocian general, Onomarchus. Sir W. 

Yell identifies its site with a ruin near Longachi, where an inscription containing 
the name was also discovered. (Cramer, ii. 114.) "AASTH 
lies a few miles to the east of Cnemis, on the coast, in the territory of the 
locri Opuntii. Gell discovered its ruins on an insulated hill near the shore. 
The Locri Ozole had also a town of the same name. Sunpous. 
Cf. i. 108, iii. ror. 


Cuaprer XXVII.—(a.) dvéornoav. Cf.n,ade.14. The word implies 
not only the expulsion of the Aiginetans, but the occupying their island with 
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‘settlers of their own («Anpodxor, iii. 50). These men are of course &roikos with 
reference to the country they leave—z. e. emigrants, and %moixot to that in which 
they settle as immigrants. For the Dorian origin of Mgina, see Strabo, viii. 
375; Paus. Corinth. 29. We learn from i. 1058, 108, that the Athenians had 
‘taken seventy of the Aginetans’ ships, forced them to surrender the rest, de- 
molish their fortifications, and submit to taxation. They now eject the whole 
population: but not content with this, in the eighth year of the war they made 
a descent upon Thyrea, burnt down the city in which the Aoginetans had taken 
refuge, sacked the whole place, and carrying the survivors in chains to Athens, 
put the whole number to death in cold blood, 5:4 thy mporépay del wore txOpar, 
as Thucydides quaintly adds, iv. 57. Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 5. 

(6.) Oupéav is interesting as the place where the battle took place between 
the 300 Spartans and 300 Argives, described by Herodotus, i. 82, who, we 
may observe, uses the plural form of the word, @upéa. Cf. Ov. Fast. ii. 663. 
The modern Astro probably represents the- ancient town, i.e. the one com- 
menced by the Aginetans, which the arrival of the Athenians suspended. But 
the whole subject is of great difficulty. (See Smith, Dict. s.v. Cynuria.) This 
district of Thyreatis was one of the most fertile plains in Peloponnesus, ex- 
tending about six miles in length along the coast, but never more than three 
miles broad; being shut “in by Mount Parnon. This plain, which belonged to 
Argolis, is said to have been seized by the Lacedzmonians as early as the reign 
‘of Echestratus, son of Agis, circa B.C. 1000, but they were expelled by the Argives, 
who retained doubtful possession of it till B.c. 547, when the battle before re- 
ferred to was fought. When the Aginetans were settled there, the two towns 
of Thyrea and Anthene were given to them. It was afterwards ceded by treaty 
to the Argives, v. 41, and Philip confirmed them in the possession of it. 
‘Pausanias, vii. 12, says the border quarrels continued even down to his day. 
7d AOnvaiwy Sidgpopov. Objective genitive— their quarrel with the Athe- 


nians.’ cetondv. Cf. adi. ror. pweOopla. These compound 
adjectives, K. says, are of three terminations. Cf. iv. 56, where Thucydides 
repeats, almost word for word, the statement here. of 8 éordpnaay. 


These scattered remnants were probably those whom Lysander collected and rein- 
stated in their ancient home after the battle of gos Potamoi (Xen. Hell. ii. 2.5). 


CrarTeR XXVIII.—vovupnvla kata cerdhvynyv. The physical new moon 
not coinciding with the civil one. dSoxet— is the received opinion,’ 
& HAcos €£éAcme. Modern astronomical calculations refer this eclipse to the 
3rd of August. Had it happened three months earlier, as Mr. Grute observes, 
it might have been looked upon as an unfavourable omen, and stopped the in- 
vasion of Attica (vi. p. 184). Eclipses, together with earthquakes, famines, 
&e:, were still reckoned among fortuitous natural phenomena, i. 23, and 
Herod. i. 74, where, though the historian implies the previous calculation of 
the eclipse by Thales (ofpov mpo8éuevos), he uses the curious phrase, Thy jepny 
eamlyys vinta yevéodat: and the still more curious passage in Xen. Anab, iii. 
4. 8, where the inhabitants of Larissa take advantage of an eclipse to escape 
from the invading army (Xen. Hist. v. 3. 10; Herod, vii. 37, ix. 10; Quintil. 
Inst. Or. i. 10. 47, ed. Gesner). a&arépwy. Heiss states that these 
were Venus and wars. 
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Cuaprer XXIX.—(a.) Nuugddwpov roy Wbdew, kvipa "ABSnpirny. 
Herodotus (vii. 137) uses these words in exactly the same order, when speaking 
of Nymphodorus as having betrayed Nicolas and Ancristus, sons of Bulis, and 
Sperthias, to the Athenians. Cf.h.1.c.67. (Iv@ew, the Ionic genitive of Mééys, 
as the Schol. observes.) Abdera was on the south coast of Thrace, some little 
distance east of the river Nestus. xara “ABSypa ... worauby Néorov péovra, 
Herod. vii. 109 (perhaps in c, 126 we may explain 5’ "ABdjpwy péwy motapds 
Néoros, ‘ flowing through the territory of the Abderites”). Hercules was its 
mythological, Timesias of Clazomenz its historical, founder (Herod. i. 168). 
When Harpagus was left by Cyrus to complete the subjugation of Ionia, the 
Teians, following the example of the Phoczans, left their country and sailed in 
a body to Abdera. Fifty years after, the Abderites had the expensive honour 
of feeding the Persian king on his march to Greece (Herod. vii. 120). Abdera 
was reduced by Thrasybulus B.c. 408. Though proverbial for the stupidity of 
its inhabitants, it produced the philosophers Democritus and Anaxarchus and 


the sophist Protagoras: 
*cujus prudentia monstrat 


Summos posse viros et magna exempla daturos, 
Vervecum in patria crassoque sub aére nasci.’ 
—Juv. x. 50. 

Cf. Mart. x. 25. 4. 
ZitdAxns. Son of Teres, succeeded his father as king of Thrace, or more core 
rectly of the powerful tribe of the Odrysm, probably some years before the break- 
ing out of the Peloponnesian war, as he had so far increased the already exten- 
sive kingdom of his father, that it reached from Abdera to the mouths of the 
Danube, and inland to the sources of the Strymon, thirteen days’ journey ac- 
cording to Diodorus, xii. so (Diod. is probably mistaken as to the date of his 
accession). As he was on hostile terms with Perdiccas, king of Macedon, 
(having espoused the cause of his brother Philip,) the Athenians, who were 
also exasperated against Perdiccas for supporting the Potidzans in their revolt, 
cultivated the friendship of Sitalces by repeated embassies, and as we see 
below, conferred the rights of citizenship on his son Sadocus. At the close of 
this book we have the account of the gigantic but unsuccessful expedition 
which he undertook against Macedon (ii. g5—101). He afterwards fell in 
a battle against the Triballi, B.c. 424, and was succeeded ‘by his nephew 
Seuthes, son of Sparadocus, who was a partisan of Perdiccas (iv. 101; cf. not. 
ad i. 57. 59. 61. 63, Dion. xii. 34). Aristophanes alludes to these embassies in 
his Acharnians, 140—150, where the Scholiast says that Sadocus was also 
known by the names Teres and Sitalces. This enrolment appears to have taken 
place at the festival of Apaturia; hence the allusion in line 146. 
wpétevov. Poppo cf. Wachsmuth, Gr. Ant. i. i, p. 122; Thue. ii. 855 iii. 2 
G0. 92; iv. 78; v. 76, &e. 

(2.) ’OSpvcais. Herod. (iv. 92) mentions the Odryse as settled on the banks 
of the Artiscus, a tributary of the Hebrus. But their territory was afterwards 
much enlarged. Thamyris is said to have been an Odrysian, Paus. iv. 33, 
and Orpheus was their king. éml wAciov THs KAANS Opduns—K. 
compares I. ix. c. kal vauvtTikg Gua em) wAdov tTav BAAwY isxvoas. Dale 
translates, ‘he founded the great kingdom of the Odrysa@ on a larger scale than 
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the other states of Thrace. aitdvonoy. Cf. c. 96 (b.) where he 
specifies the Dii: the «at signifies for all that, notwithstanding. 

TpoghKer ovdéev— has no connexion with’ So of mpoohxovres and ai mpoon- 
kovoat, Cc. xxiv. 6. Ths abris Opdxns— they did not come from the 
same part of Thrace,’ K., who compares réAcds Tivos elvat, Xen. Anad. VII. iii. 1g 
(Plat. Apol, xxix. c.; Prot. 316). Aavalg. The wore ancient name 
was Daulis (Strabo, ix. 423), afterwards changed to Daulia, which is retained to 
the present day. The signification, ‘thick forest,’ seems to point to some such 
derivation as da-fAn. Cf. Hom. 1. ii. 520; Liv. xxxii. 18. There was, we may 
observe, another Daulia in Illyria, spoken of by Homer as a Phocian town. Cf. 
Paus. x. 4, 5. For the occupation of this district by Thracians, see Miller’s 
Dorians, i. 9; Wachsmuth’s Ant. Gr. Introduction; Paus. i. 41; Strabo, ix. 
From using the words ai yuvatkes we may infer that Thucydides was aware 
of the variation of the legends in the story of Itys. Homer, in the well-known 
passage in the Odyssey [v. i.] makes Aédon wife of Zethus, and daughter of 
Pandareus. The words AavaA:és Spvis do not occur in any extant Greek 
author of a date prior to Thucydides (Poppo), though the allusions in later 
writers are very common. As Grote observes, i. 265, ‘Neither the archzology 
of Attica, nor that of its various component fractions, was much dwelt upon: 
by the ancient epic poets of Greece.’ Grote quotes the passage referred to 
above. (Hom. Od. xix. 523; Apollod. iii. 148; Asch. Supp. 61; Soph. Elect. 
107; Ovid, Metam. vi. 425, sq.; Hygin. Fad. xlv.) There is provably an allu- 
sion to the myth in Hesiod, Op. et Di. 566 (Gaisf.) mavdiovls Gpro xediddv. To 
these we may add Paus. i. 41 (who speaks of Daulis as rijs Swtp Xaipwvelas, and 
adds wdAa yap Tijs viv kadovmerns “EAAdSos BapBapor Ta TOAAG Punoav), Soph. 
Elect. 148, and with the Schol. Sophocles and Philocles both wrote a ‘Tereus.’ 
(Hsch. Agam. 1152; Arist. Av. 100, 209, 676, with Schol.; Catull. xv. 14, 
*Daulias absumpti fata gemens Ityli;’? Ov. Heroid. xv. 154, ‘Concinit Ismarium 
Daulias ales Ityn;’ Metam. v. 276, ‘Daulia Threicio Phoceaque milite rura 
cesserat ;’ Virg. Ciris, 200, ‘Dauliades Puelle;’ Eelog. vi. 78; Georg. iv. 15; 
Albinovan. i. 108, ‘Deflet Threicium Daulias ales Ityn;’ Senec. Agamem. 671, 


Thyest. 275.) 3:4 togodtov. ‘At 30 short a distance’ from his own 
country. P. cf. ii. 89, 5° dabyou; ili. 21, 51, 50 éAdocovos ; 94, 14 TOAAOD; iv. 
115, dia TAcloTou; vi. ii, &e. er woperdta—‘ with a view to 
mutual assistance ;? as i. 3. MGAAOY F 31a TOAAGY Hucpav— 
‘rather than amongst the Odrys@, whose country lay at a distance of many days 
journey, 


(d.) éxov...éyévero. Either jv must be supplied from the other clause 
of the sentence, as implied in éyévero, or by the change in the construction the 


participle is put for the finite verb. P. Kpdtos = divauv. ‘ Pri- 
musque potens rex Odrysarum fuit” P. tuveterctv— una expug-. 
nare; in expugnando adjuvare’ B. Sddoxov. See above, Rirdrnys. 


aweatagray. The Thracian peltaste were renowned. Cf. iv. 129, 6 (so ii. 
59; iv. 28, 325 iii, 1235 v. 6, 10); Arist. Acharn. 160, KaTaTeATaoovrat Thy 
Bowtlay banv; Lys. 563, méAtny celwy Bonep 6 Tnpevs ; Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 2; 
Elmsley ad Arist. Ackarn. l. e. 

(e.) EvveBlBaoe—‘ reconciled,’ i.e. from the notion of bringing the partie 
together. @dounv. Cf. i. 61. a 
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Cuartrn XXX.—(a.) wep) Medromrdévyncov. From Pheia the Athenian 
fleet coasted northwards, the coast of Acarnania being probably included in 
their mission. Naupactus would be their main station to the north, of course. 
%éAtov, or SSAAsov—as Colonel Leake and Poppo read, on the authority of the 
best MSS.—is placed by Cramer on the Acarnanian coast, N. of Astacus, and a 
little S. of Palerus, over against Leucas. He identifies it with the modern 
Selavena: Zavedei representing the ancient Palerus. It was at Sollium that 
Demosthenes convened the Acarnanians, prior to his attack on Astolia (iii. 95). 
And we find the Corinthians claiming it, on the cessation of hostilities (v. 30). 
Nadatpevouv. Strabo mentions this town along with Alyzia (x. p. 459). 
“Aotaxoy, said to have been a colony of Cephallenia, lies on the bay now 
called Dragamasti, one side of which is formed by the promontory Crithote. 
Its ruins are to be seen near the monastery of St. Elias (Leake, North. Greece, 
iv. 4; Cramer, ii. 19). kava Kpatos— by assault. 

(b.) KepadaAnvla, called by Homer Same, or Samos (Odys. i. 246; II. ii. 
634), had the Taphians for its earliest inhabitants. The name of the island 
first occurs in Herodotus, ix. 28. The fourfold division of the island was 
probably very ancient, since an early legend derived their names from the four 
sous of Cephalus, the eponymus of Cephallenia. None of them became of any 
importance. Same and Proni are on the E. coast; Crania and Pale on the W. 
Cf. Strab. x. 455; Grote, vi. 182. kava 'Axapvavlayv— gegen. 
tiber,’ K. See Jelf, § 629. i. 


CuaprEr XXXI.—(a.) wep) 7d POivdmwpor. CF. Diod. xii. 43, 4. ‘To- 
wards the close of September.’— Grote. és thy Meyaplda. ‘A decree 
was proposed in the Athenian ekklesia by Charinus, though perhaps not carried, 
to the effect that the strategi every year should swear as a portion of their oath 
of office, that they would twice invade and ravage the Megarid.’—Grote, vi. 
184. It appears from iv. 66, that, for several years of the war certainly, this 
was actually done—ie(duevor bd "AOnvalwy TG Torduw del KaTd Eros ExaoTov 
dls €oBarrAdvrwy mavetpaTia és thy xdpayv. (Cf. Duk. in loc. Plut. Vit. Pericl. 
p- 306.) The distress and privations endured by the Megarians, remembered 
even down to the days of Pausanias (i. 40, 3), were extreme; as not only their 
corn and fruits and even their garden vegetables were destroyed, but by 
blockading the port of Nisaea the Athenians prevented all importation of pro- 
visions into the city, which was reduced to a state of famine. See the graphic 
description in the Acharnians (685—781) and Paz, 482. They suffered in a 
similar manner before the battle of Leuctra from being the allies of Sparta and 
enemies of Athens (Demosthenes, c. Ne@r., p. 1357). 

(b.) wéytorov 54. (Cf. iii, £7, a., where Thucyd. mentions the largest 
display of the naval force of the Athenians preparatory to the blockade of 
Mytilene.] ‘The junction of the two formed the largest Athenian force that 
nad ever yet been seen together.’—Grote, vi. 183. avrof. For the ex- 
pressive force of the pronoun here cf. Arist. Acharn. 507 : 


GAN Couey adto) viv ye weptemtiopevor® 
Tous ‘yap perolkous kxupa Tay data Aya. 


rocoxiaros Cf. iii, 17, where we learn that the pay of each hoplite on 
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service at Potidaéa, was two drachmm a-day. In i. §7 we ‘hear that 1000 were 
sent (v. ch. 64), a second reinforcement of 1600 under Phormio. . Either 
therefore their numbers were thinned by the siege, as Poppo thinks, or soma 
had returned, as Kriiger says. Nicata édaw. In the eighth year 
of the war, B.c. 424. Cf. iv. 69. 


CuapTeR XXXIL—’Araddvry (not to be confounded with the Mace- 
donian Atalanta, ch. 100, or with the small island of the same name off the 
coast of Attica) lies off Locris, in the Opuntian gulf. A great part of these 
Athenian fortifications was swept away by the inundation of the sea in the 
sixth year of the war, which did so much damage in Eubaa also. Cf. iit. c. 
89; cf. Diod. xii. 44. 59, who even states that this irruption of the sea made 
Atalanta, which was before a chersonesus, an island. It is still called Talando- 
Nisi. ~povptov. ‘A permanent garrison was planted, and » fortified 
post erected.’—Grote, vi. 182; cf. vi. 75. épfun, probably as vu. xvii., 
‘having only scattered inhabitants.’ Some of the cattle of the Athenians were 
probably transported here. ToD My. wiv. Anoras— privateers” 


. CoapteR XXXIII.—(a@.) eatrerdetv, kardyerv. The technical phrases 
for the return and restoration of exiles. Cf. Esch. Choeph. 3: 


fuw yap eis yy tHvde Kal KaTépxomat. 


éxikovpous— mercenaries,’ P. 

(b.) €& dpodoylas—‘from a preconcerted plan agreed upon by the parties,” 
fe. on pretence of surrender. ampocdoxyrots. Here used actively, 
as 93; iv. 72; vil. 29; passively, in ii. §. 61; iii. 39. Biardrepoy. 
Gf. iv. 31, dvaxdpnots BeBatorépa; v.73, ) amoxdpyots ob Bias Hr. 


-CHapTerR XXXIV.—(a.) 7G warply véug. Grote, vi. 41, quoting 
Westermann, says that this custom seems to have been introduced shortly after 
the Persian war. Pericles had pronounced the funeral oration over those who 
fell in the Samian war. Some portions of his speech seem to have been pre- 
served to the time of Aristotle (Rhet. i. 7.3. 10. 3). Who the originator of 
this practice was is doubtful. Grote thinks that no one in particular was in- 
tended by rv mpoaGévra in the following chapter. The Scholiast says Solon was 
the author of it; Weber, Cimon; Westermann, Aristides; while other com- 


mentators fix on Themistocles. Tapas émoigoavrTo, The indef. plural 
—‘a funeral’ Plato, Menez. c. 1, uses the active form. Cf. Isocrates, c. viti., 
and below § ¢.; Paus. i. 29; iv. sq. 7% da07&. For the whole passage, 
ef. Hom. JI. xxiv. 790 sq. porl@evra:. So ‘proponere,’ Tac. 
Ann. iii. 5. Tav amroyevopevwy— of the departed.’ Cf. c. 51, 
ras bdopupcers THY amwoyryvonévwr, and 98, dmeylyvero ovdéy Tod oTparod. 
Herod. ii. 136, pndéva Tay EwvTod amoyevouevoy Oda. mwpéor pita. 


Poppe says that this mpd0cots took place sometimes the day before. 
éxip éper— brings presents (or tokens of respect) ;? not to be understood here of 
such offerings as the Latins expressed by ‘inferie.’? YP. and Weber. 

(b.) Adpvaxas— open coffins,’ * sanuapile.” The Scholiast says cypress 
wood was chosen from its property of resisting corruption— da 7d onmroy elvat. 
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Cf. Hom. Ji. u. 8.3 Miiller’s Archeology, § 301. fas Exaoros hy 
gvAjs. Inverse attraction of the relative by the transposition of the substan- 
tive (Jelf, § 824; ii. 2). t&v &pavaey. Explained by the succeeding 


words, ‘those whose bodies were not found for burying’ (avalpeow, cf. xxii. 65 
Plat. Menez. xiv.). For these a cenotaph was erected. For the grammatical 
construction, see Jelf, § 518. b. tuvexpépe t—‘joins the funeral 
procession.’ JB. says this was not allowed at private funerals. 

(c.) ci ua— Grabstatte,’ ‘ burying-place’ Tov KaAAloTov mpo- 
agrelov, the outer Ceramicus, between the astu and the academia. Cf. Paus. 
li. 5; Smith’s Dict. v. Athene, p. 302. ael—‘as a general rule,’ t. e. 
ever since the first establishment of the custom, with the exception of those 
who fell at Marathon (¢€v Mapa@avt, where observe the omission of the article), 
and the case of Tellus, mentioned by Herodotus, i. 30, who was buried at 
Eleusis; probably in the war against Megara (see Turner’s note ad loc.). 
Herodotus says also (ix. 85) that those who fell at Platzea were buried on the 
spot. Upnmévos brd ris wéAcws— by the senate.’ Plato says, 
Menew.c.i., apixduny mpds Td BovAeuthpioy, ruddpevos 87th BovAd méAAei aipera Gas 
Sorts pet emt tots dmobavoiar Tapas yap oloba rt wéAAOvat woreiv. os ay. 
Cf. Jelf, § 829. 4. Bh abiveros. Cf. c. xiv. wera Tod Evverod Kas 
duvarés, and c. Ixv. afidoet. Cf. adi.c. 69. For the difference be- 
tween dilwois and atfwua, see Grote, vi. 233. Ds én abrois— 
‘in their praise, ‘zu Ehren derselben,’ K. 

(d.) daére EvuBaly abrois. * So oft thnen der Anlass dazu eintrat,’ K. 
«Whenever circumstances occurred to call forth the necessity of the custom; 
as e.g. over those who fell at Sphacteria, Delium, Amphipolis, in Sicily, the 
Hellespont, and Arginusm,’ Weber. TleptxAjs. He had before 
pronounced the oration over those who fell in the Samian war (Grote, vi. 
41), on which occasion the women present crowned him with garlands, like a 
victorious athlete. natpds éAduBave. Cf. xviii. b., dmédre méAcuos KaTa- 
AdBor; Dion Cass. 393, émel re 6 kaipds €AduBave, ‘when the proper time for so 
doing came.’ ohpartos. Here used for the actual spot in the 
cemetery where they were buried, not, as above, for the whole sepul- 
cretum. én) wAeiotov Tod dufaov. Cf, adi. 1. b, éxl mAcioror 
avOowTwy, K. 


CuartEeR XXXV.—(a.) The principles already laid down concerning the 
speeches in Thucydides (cf. i. 22. a), are doubtless applicable to the present 
one; but this is probably more exactly reported than most of the others, for it 
is likely that Thuc. heard it delivered, and the matter as well as the character 
of the speaker would impress it deeply upon his mind. It is one of the most 
beautiful and remarkable fragments of antiquity, and with its commentaries and 
its translations forms quite a little literature of itself. The English reader may 
consult the prolegomena to Poppo’s larger work ; Thirlwall, vol. iii.; Grote, vi. ; 
Miller, Hist. Gr. Lit. xxxiv. § 8. Lysias, as is well known, has also an 
émitdpios Adyos among his extant orations, but it is of an inferior order of merit. 
That called ‘ Menexenus,’ which passes under the name of Plato, is altogether 
unworthy of him. The ‘Funeral Oration’ of Demosthenes is generally acknow- 
ledged to be spurious, Tov spocbérvta THE vduy— him who attached, 
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to the law,’ i.e, made the delivery of a speech one of the provisions which the 
law enjoins. Solon is supposed to have originated the law. It is not clear who 
made this particular addition; Kriig. and others refer it to the era of the 
Persian war. The form of expression seems to be borrowed from Herod. ii. 
136, mpooreOjva d& rt roUTw TE vouy Tdvde. as Karlév—as with 
the idea that it is a right and proper thing; so editors suppose that dy has 
fallen out after the similar termination, but such omissions are easily paralleled. 
Some would destroy the airdv, but it is obviously necessary for the euphony of 
the sentence. épol be ky €5dKe1—‘ to me personally (the position is 
emphatic) if would have seemed enough.’ I prefer taking &» thus to &y elva 
with Gdll., for several reasous, and especially because Thue. did not write dore?. 
Epy@ wal. ‘Wemight,’ says Kriig., ‘have anticipated xal tpyw, but cal belongs 
to the whole clause.’ This would greatly have weakened the rhetorical effect— 
‘As by deeds they have shown themselves good men and true, by deeds too should 
their honours be set forth.’ kal ph. ‘Supply caady from apxody,” 
Kriig., but in English we should also say elliptically, ‘and not,’ &c. The sense 
of the following words is clear, whatever conclusion we come to as regards the 
regimen of morev@Avat. The Schol. makes it depend upon «wduveveoOat, 7. €. 
‘run a risk of being believed,’ implying also the contrary idea, a risk of being 
disbelieved. Others, connecting it with ed re kal xeipov x.7.A., suppose the 
whole phrase a sort of epexegesis to mivSuvevecbau, 7. e. ‘are put in peril, that is 
to say, of having the belief attached to them dependent upon the fact of whether a 
man speak well or ill’ There isa third method, z.e. to repeat kwduvederOar 
twice in the sentence as Géll. does. The kat between ed and xeipov might if 
necessary be considered the adversative and not the connective one, as in several 
passages in Thucyd., and with re alse in one quoted by Kriig. from Dion. Br. 
an. d. Pomp. i. 7, xpuods érépw xpvog maparebels xpelrtwy Te kal xelpwv ebpl- 
oxerat, The prep. év in the sense of perilled upon scems necessary, though 
some MSS. omit it. Cf. with Kriig. év 7@ Kap) xwduvedcouev; Eur. Cycl. 654, 
and éy dAAorplats puxats Kwwduvetcouer, Isoc. iv. 86, and Ta juérepa ev Ev) avbph 
xwSvveteTa, Lucian, Jup. Frag. 4. 

(b.) met piws—‘ observing the due mean.’ év & sc. ev 7h petplws 
ciety, says Poppo. He therefore would render, wherein, or the which, if a man 
does, he finds it difficult even to establish a conviction that he speaks the truth, 
thus making Sdknois THs GAnvelas, ‘ existimatio,’ or ‘ opinio veritatis,’ as iv. 18, 
55,87. Yet it is somewhat doubtful whether Thuc. would have used language 
which makes the difficulty of obtaining credence look like a resulé of observing 
moderation in statements. The words év ¢ may be taken differently—' It is no 
easy thing to speak suitably (without any sort of exaggeration), in a matter where 
even one’s character for veracity is established with difficulty,’ i.e.this preliminary 
difficulty makes exact propriety of speech more hard to attain. The thought 
seems to be: ‘one can hardly get believed at all; much more then is it difficult 
to get a fit and proper estimate of the matter believed.’ Arn. quotes iii, 43, 
riis ob BeBalov doxhrews Tay Kepdov, ‘your ill-grounded impression that we are 
bribed? Cf. also ii. 84, iii. 48, &. The word is of frequent use in the tragic 
poets. mpds & BovrAcTat—‘ when compared with what his wishes are 
(refers to efvous) and what he knows to be the case’ (refers to Evveidds). 
wal wmAcovdlec Gar has reference to uerpiws, ‘so far from being moderately ex- 
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pressed are even exaggerated.’ 51a pOdvov—‘ through an envious 
Jeeling, stands somewhat independently, as we might ourselves place it. 
imp thy éaurov puav— that transcends his own natural powers.’ 
(c.) 7G bwepBddrdovr: adray, If, with the Schol., we consider abrév to 
-refer to éralvwy, we must translate—‘to such of them as are extravagant,’ i.e. 
of the praises. But it is also quite possible to refer abréy to the general con- 
ception implied in dv Hxousev—‘to the surpassing among them’—i.e. the exploits; 
or generalizing the antecedent notion still more, we may explain, with Popp., 
& ty Exacros ofntat ixavds elven Spar, tr. ‘that which goes beyond what each man 
fancies himself able to do” But that srepAdadew should be intransitive, is no 
objection to the other methods. Cf. vii. 67, ii. 4, and Isoc. xii. 36, rots brepBda- 
dovar Trav Epywy ekicaoat Tovs Adyous. Something of the same kind happens with 
our verbs ‘ to pass,’ and ‘ to surpass.’ In old English, ‘ Well that passes.’ 
#357. This word denotes that the mind pauses, and goes no farther. Tr. there- 
fore, ‘straightway—at once, because they envy, without further examination, 
disbelieve” For the sentiment, cf. Sallust, Catil. c. 3, aad Rochefoucault, Maz. 
376, ‘Les esprits médiocres condamnent d’ordinaire tout ce qui passe leur 
portée.’ é50xindo On, a strong word, the one employed to denote that 
after scrutiny a person has been found fit for a public office, and youths for thé 
rights of manhood (Dem. 814, 20), tr. ‘tested and approved.’ See Hermann, 
Pol. Antiq. Greece, § 123, 12. xph kal ewe «.7.A.—it becomes necessary 
that I, as well as others, in pursuance of the law, should endeavour to meet, as 
Sar as possible, your several wishes and opinions.’ The d0fa meant is that of 
the Evveidas axpoarys, as the BovAnats is that of the efvous. 


Cuaprer XXXVI.—(a.) "Aptoupat... rpdrov—*The first thing Ishall do 
will be to commence from,’ &c. This, Kriig. admits, may be the meaning, though 
he observes that even if taken otherwise there is no pleonasm, for a commence- 
ment may embrace several topics. Cf. 11, 53 (a), and mparov tpxecOai, ii. 68, 


and Monk on Hippolytus, v. 991. kal mpémov 8¢ &ua—‘and suitable 
withal.’ Such is generally the force of 5% following xaf. Thy Tiphy, sc. 
of first and distinguished mention. del of abrof. See note oni. 2. b. 


SiadoxH tay ewmiytyvouévwv. This may be the instrumental dative de- 
noting the means of transmission, ‘by means ofa perpetual succession,’ or simply 
the dative after rapéSocay, ‘ to an uninterrupted succession.” Géll. remarks that 
the words ure intended to explain of abrof, ‘ virtually the same, that is to say in 
the sense of a successive body,’ but this seems to me hypercritical ; who would 
ever have supposed that they were actually the same ? 

(b.) mpds ofs &5étavro— in addition to what they had received from their 
ancestors.” Up to the Persian war only Attica. Kriig. obk améyws. 
The editors doubt whether this is to be connected with xrnoduevor or mpoo- 
xaréAimov. Probably the author, in such cases, had no very determinate pur- 
pose himself, and Poppo’s remark may be correct: ‘ Fortasse dat& opera in 
medio collocata sunt, ut ad ambo verba spectent.’ I would only say that Kriig.’s 
objection to connect it with mpoo. because inappropriate, seems to me unreasons 
able—‘ and at the cost of no slight labour have bequeathed it to us as well,’ is 
surely very intelligible. Ta wdelw avris. This certainly appears a 
contradiction to what precedes. Melhorn, as quoted by Popp., explains that no 
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territorial extension is intended, but the gradual consolidation of power by policy, 
and the increase of internal resources. It may be so; yet Popp.’s conjecture, 
.aivhy, is worthy of consideration, in which case we should take r& mAelw adver= 
bially, as in kara yay Ta mAclw # Kare Oddraccay, i. 13. 
év TH xabeotnKula HAinig— the set time of life, i.e. physically speaking, 
-whea the muscles are se¢, and the human frame will henceforth receive no ad- 
ditional growth, yet has not begun todecay. The use of uddtora here is surely 
inconsistent with the notion that it means ¢o the full, exactly, as has been inti- 
mated before. Cf. i. 13. c. 18. a, for xadeorneula. Cf. with Popp. ‘ composita 
tate,’ Tac. Ann. vi. 46, and ‘constanti state, que media dicitur,’ Cic. de Senect. 
€. 20. abrapKkerrarny, used proleptically, dre elva: adtapxeatdarny. 
(c.) dv. Either simply "ASnvaiwy, or more probably quay ravde, cal rar 
watépwy. Poppo remarks, that not only does the orator avoid the old mythical 
commonplaces about the Amazons, the Heracleide, &c., but does not even 
speak of the Persians in the usual rhetorical style. modepoy emidyra, 
‘an invading war,’ or ‘war of invasion,’ or more strictly still perhaps, ‘war, bar- 
barian or Greek, when it came upon them.’ I cannot see the desirableness of 
reading moA¢uiov, as Kriig. suggests with others. Popp. quotes mpooidr 
xivduvos, Lys. p. gg, and ‘appropinquans terror,’ Livy, xliv. 6. The use of 

BdpBapos for BapBapixds is not very remarkable. “EAAny for ‘EAAquKds 
is more so, and is only found in the poets. Cf. Eur. Iph. 7. 334. But when 
such phrases as ‘EAAdda yA@ooar, Xxvns aluos (P. V. 2), are. found, we need 
not suspect anything wrong. Bakpnyopety év ciddaciv—‘to 
enlarge upon the subject amongst you, who are well acquainted with it.’ ‘It is not 
exactly that ipiv is omitted,’ T. K. A. If. it is not at all that dpiv is omitted, 
the idea of duiv must be excluded, for as Kriig. remarks, the words are quite a 
stereotyped formula, ‘zo enlarge upon topics before persons who know them as 
well as ourselves.’ Cf. i. 68; ii. 43; iv. §9. Kriig. thinks Pericles could not 
have mentioned the matter so briefly, but Thucyd. was compelled to do so 
because he had already treated of it, i. 73. 

(d.) émirnbetoews. T. K. A, interprets émrndevors, ‘the source ; the par- 
ticular émityndedpara.’ It is not easy to see what he means, but the termination 
ought to have pointed out to him that the word denotes the actual process which 
results in émt7devpata—‘ from what sort of training” Cf. vii. 86. This is 
also the Platonic use of the word. Cf. Legg. 853 B. HAGov ex 
aird. This is the reading of the best MSS., to which supply of warépes fuav. 
It must be acknowledged that Bekker’s #A@ouev supported by some MSS. seems 
more plausible, for surely Pericles meant to include himself and his contempo-- 
raries. But Popp. retains #A@ov upon the principle in MS. criticism, that - 
the easier reading is not altered into the more difficult, but vice versé. The: 
aire refers to the general notion of mpdyuara implied in the foregoing words,” 
and serves itself as an antecedent notion to MeyaAa. elute. emi’ 
—‘ I will proceed to.’ Cf. ém) roy tAdov Adyov iévat, i. 37. Let-the junior student’ 
notice how ém) cum accusativo only indicates primarily up to a certain ‘point, 
without connoting hostile intention, Cf. i. 30. a. 54. a. : 


. CHoapreR XXXVII.—(a.) 0b (nAodaon—‘not emulating.’ Pericles here ad-: 
vances the claim of originality, tacitly contrasting the Athenian polity with the 
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Spartan, which had borrowed so much from Crete, and perhaps other Dorian 
sources. mwapaderyua...dvres. On the principle of variety so fre- 
quently mentioned (cf. i. 38, ¢.), for mapadelyuar: oon; the indefinite 7s is 
used as often, when the hearer can readily supply the persons whom the 
speaker, from motives of discretion, will not mention. és wAelovas 
oixetv. These words have occasioned a very elaborate controversy. Some 
early copyists, unaware that ole? may mean ‘is administered,’ altered the word 
in the MSS. (see Bloomf.) into #«e:; and this alteration, though not accepted 
by the later editors, has had some influence in inducing them to attach the 
sume sense to olxe?v. Icannot but think Arn. is right, who interprets, ‘by reason 
of the government being administered for the benefit, not of the few, but of the 
many.’ Popp. objects that és cannot be for ‘the benefit of. I reply that és 
denotes the object to which a man looks in doing anything, and if in his 
administration he looks to the many, it may be truly said to be conducted for 
their benefit. The same meaning will hold good in the passages which he 
quotes, és dAlyous maAdov Tas apxds Torhoomer, vill. 53; és GAlyous KaTéoTHOGP 
Ta Tov Sik. v.81—‘ with a view to the interests of the few,’ and there is no other 
objection to Arn.’s interpretation of which I am aware. Popp. himself, with 
GOll., ed. 2da, makes the meaning nearly equivalent, as I have said, to what 
would arise from #jxe:—‘ imperium non ad paucos redactum esse,’ ‘ the government 
devolves not upon the few, but the many. For the passive sense of oike? see 
Xen. Cyrop. viii. 1, 2; Hellen. vii. 1, 3; and 4 méAus olxe? xan@s, Plat. Rep: 
462 D. Snpoxpatta. The Scholiast’s comment is, éresd} pavAov 
done? } Snuokpatla kal dpZ robs Adxwvas ceuvuvouevous emi TH apioroKpatig. I 
think any one acquainted with the Greek notions about ‘aristocracy’ will be- 
lieve that the Schol. is right. Pericles meant to excuse the name, and to show 
that the government really was quite as much an dpioroxpatia as that upon 
which the Spartans prided themselves, Plato, or the author of the Menerenus, 
plainly says, 7 yap abr} wodrrela nal todTo Hy Kal viv apicroKparia, KaArct be 5 
Bev adthy Snuoxparlav, 6 3& GAAo @ bv xalpy. Isocrates, in a similar spirit, 
speaks of ‘an aristocratical democracy,’ 12, 133, 153; and Kriig. cf. Xen. 
Mem. iv. 6,12. The words ad dperijs mpotiuara: explain the nature of the 
uristocratical element, as Pericles considered it ought to exist. 7H 
y5:a 8:ddopa. This is explained in the most general terms by Gdll.,, qua 
hominibus privatis agenda sunt, and he is probably right. We might tr. ‘ald 
causes of dispute arising among private individuals.’ 7d torov, what 
is called icovoulay in the Menexenus, and ‘juris aquabilitas’ by Cicero, 
“equality in the eyes of the law.’ Kata 5& thy ailworv K.7.A.—! but 
with respect to our estimate of men, as each one chances to have a reputation in 
any particular, he is preferred to an honourable place in the public service, not 
because he belongs to a class or caste, but from merit ;? the words amd wépous refer 
to the distinctions of birth, such as that assigned to the old Dorian or Heracleid: 
blood at Sparta, to which belonged the éuoto: or peers. Arnold denies this, 
because the péroxo: at Athens were no more eligible to office than the 
weploixo: at Sparta. But surely the first must be regarded as external to the 
Athenian polity; whereas the latter belonged to the Lacedemonian, though in 
an inferior position. It is to my mind a much greater difficulty to make, as he 
does, ard wépovs mean ‘ distiuctions of fortune cr party ;’ for in what state Lave 
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not members of different parties succeeded to the administration of affairs ? 
Cf. the English phrase ‘class legislation.” On the usage of 7d aAéov, sec 
i, 83. 

(b.) xwv 5é—‘* if he nevertheless have it in his power, does he find himself 
hindered, &c. The construction changes upon the principle of variety (cf. ch. 
37. 8), and proceeds as if xara meviay had been mévys wey dv. &Eidparos. 
This means ‘ the value at which a man is rated ;’ hence we may tr. ‘has he been, 
or is he ever, hindered by the obscurity of his rank, or social position ?? 
é€Aevddpws 5 «.7.A. ‘We not only conduct public affairs in a liberal spirit, 
but we carry the same spirit into private life, and do not exhibit those absurd 
jealousies and irksome restrictions which characterize the Dorian states.’ I 
had always translated, ‘ and in the matter of that jealousy which is sometimes felt 
about the daily habits of life between man and man, we regard not our neighbour 
with anger, if we find him pleasing himself, nor do we fix upon our faces looks of 
tll-humour, which are annoying enough, though they inflict no actual penalty.’ 
Cf. Grote. Somewhat similar is the general view; but I perceive Kriig. 
understands by &x@nddvas, ‘spiteful and vexatious penalties,’ such as those 
mentioned by Xen. Hell. iii. 1,9, €o7d@n thy domlda Exwy d, Sore? enAls elvar rots 
orovdaiois Tay Aakedapoviwy. Plato also suggests something of the kind, # 
Tiwas audphous Edpas ) ordoes, h mapagracers eis iep& em) ra ris xdpas ~rxara 
(Legg. p. 885). In this case Avrnpas TH Sper must mean ‘acerbos visu,’ and 
mpootiOeuevor &XOndédvas, ‘inflicting penalties.” I prefer, however, the other 
interpretation, and would with Popp. compare iii. 37, 7d Kaé’ jyépay ddcés kat 
dvemiBovAcuToy mpods GAAHAous. 

(c.) avenax6Gs—‘ In a manner that is not burdensome,’ zi. e. vexatious. 
81a 5€0s—‘through a principle of fear, i.e. a wholesome moral restraint. This 
is best illustrated by Sophocles, Ajaa, 1053. dxpodoe: ‘ obedientia, cujus signi- 
ficationis, alterum exemplum non novimus.’—Popp. But surely the cognate 
words all bear the meaning of ‘listening,’ in the sense of ‘ attending to,’ which 
is all that is required here. aitav bc01— and of them especially such 
as, xetyrat, the regular term, ‘are enacted.’ &ypapoe 
Sevres. The reader will of course consult Arist. Rhet. i. 10, kowdv Aéyw vduor 
boa kypada wap macw dporoyeioOat Sone’. See Dem. mepl reg. § 3175 
Plato, Legg. 841 B; Soph. Antig. 450; Cic. pro Milone, § 10, de Invent. ii. 
22, iv. 2. alcxbyny pépovaiv— bring with their violation confessed 
disgrace’ The words ‘with their violation’ must be considered as implied in 
the whole sentence. But as pépovow aicxivny is not reverentiam efficere in ita 
ordinary usage, Meyer would here interpret it pudorem, i.e. infamia timorem, 
which is perhaps as unusual, for aicxéyn can scarce mean more than a ‘sense 
of shame.’ 


Cuartern XXXVIJI.—évaratAas—somewhat archaic for dvamavcers, re- 
freshments, or recreations. Cf. c. 75, Kat’ avamabaas, ‘in relief parties.’ 
Kriig. adds that the word is also used for ‘a place of recreation ;’ and 
quotes Plato, Legg. 633 D. We may add Arist. Rane, 113. vh 
yvdun. The Schol. explains rf puxf # tH Evvéoe:. In the first case it is 
the ordinary dative—‘ to the mind,’ in the second it is the instrumental dative, 
* by our wisdom.’ ayaou pév ye. This form of expression seems 
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‘covertly to refer to the reproaches cast by the severer Dorians upon this part of 
the social life of Athens—‘Ay ! even by those games of which they talk.’ 
Siernotows—‘ lasting throughout the year.’ This may well have been the case, 
if the Scholiast does not grossly exaggerate, for he says there were sacrifices on 
every day of the year except one, Another grammarian, however, has ex- 
plained, av7t rod 5v Erous, ofuy Kal Exacrov &ros, ove. Kal Apioropayns ; and 
Popp. says that the word has this force in Dion. Hal. But merely ‘anniversary 
festivals’ were common everywhere, and would not be distinctive of Athens, so 
that the former interpretation is preferable. If the latter were correce we 
should at least have had, as Kriig. says, toAAais. vopifovres. See 
notes on i. 77; iii.82. Arn. originally interpreted the word ‘making our custom 
consist in,’ and so connected it with adative. But this he subsequently, I think 
with justice, questioned. I do not place any faith in the construction with a 
dative. The passage i. 77 has been already explained ; here I would make évetas 
the instrumental dative in combination with éropiodueéa, and after voutCovres I 
would supply @ucias d:eryolous, ‘ we have provided recreation for our spirits, ay, 
even by games and religious festivals, in the regular observance of them. Cf. 
Soph. Elect. 47, byyeAae 8 Spxw mpoaridels, announce with an oath, adding one. 
For iii. 82, cf. ad locum. In Herod. iv. 117, pwr voul(ovor SxvOin7, the 
xpia@a which has preceded must be repeated. See also note on iii. 59, 
gpelcacbat otktw cdpport AaBdvTas. voulCovres must be explained as equivalent 
to ds voulCouev. Cf. Gd. Col. 1322; Homer, Ji. ii. 774; Cat. Carm. xxxix. 
385, ‘Pater Divum templo.in fulgente revisens,’ sc. quam revisere solebat. 
On the matter itself, see Xen. de Rep. Athen. iii. 2, 8. KaTas 
oxevais, See nofeoni.10,b. Here the words splendour of private establish- 
ments would seem to imply that we should ourselves include under the term. 

h tépwis. ‘Connect this with xaé’ qucdpay.’—Kriig. But see note supra, 
ce. 36. b. 7d Auwnp dy refers, I think, to the painful character of 
the social life of Sparta; or it may mean the annoyances which in general 
render life gloomy and disagreeable. émetoépxetai—‘ are imported,’ 
T. K. A. without acknowledgment from Bloomf., who adds ‘ neut. for pass.’ It 
was hardly worth appropriating, for who does not sce that such a version 
destroys the rhetorical beauty of the passage, which by a verb of active 
maaning depicts in a lively manner, ‘all the commodities of the world coming in 
up to the very doors of the citizens day by day’? Cf. ili. 53, emesceveyuduevor ; 
Xen. de Rep. ii. 11; Isocrat. p. 63; Plato, Legg. 949. undéy 
oikecotép@ «.7.A. It is rather interesting to remark how in the ancient 
authors we find statements put in the converse way to that naturally adopted 
by ourselves. We should say our enjoyment of foreign productions is not a whit 
less familiar and intimate than that of our own. Pericles says, our ‘enjoyment 
of our own is not more familiar than of that which comes from abroad. Sea 
infra, Why T. K. A. should explain an enjoyment that is'‘no less familiar, by 
no less peculiar, I cannot understand ; peculiarity is, I apprehend, never hinted 
at. The meaning of oixeorépa may be illustrated by the breakfast-table of the 
Englishman, where the products of the extreme east and west (tea and sugar) 
are as familiar as the products of his own fields (milk and bread). 


Cuaprer XXXIX.—(a.) Trav woreyixdy. The editors notice that ra 
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moAéuia is more common in Thuc, Here I think the former word is required 
—‘ our practice in matters relating to war.’ rév woAeulwy, as has been said, might 
be supposed to come from of mwoAguiot. In what follows the tacit reference to 
the Lacedamonian government is obvious. d wh npupbery by K.t.A. 
The editors here notice what I think holds good in many places where it is over- 
looked, that the &v exerts a sort of double influence; in strictness it refers to 
epedndeln, but it is not without a modifying effect upon kpupiév— which 
were he to see without concealment, he might derive benefit” his generally 
holds true of cases where the participle is to be resolved by a conditional 
clause, as here, wh kpupdev is equivalent to ei uh KpuvpOeln; the relative & is 
of course dependent upon idéy. On the teynaAacta, see i. 144, and with 
respect to the 7d xpumrdv of the Lacedemonian policy, v. 68, and Miiller’s 
Dorians, ii. 124. 

(0.) wer épxovrat— go after,’ ‘make the object of their pursuit’ Cf. i. 124. 
dveimévws. Cf. i. ch. 6, a.; Eurip. Alcest. 198. Tous igomaaets. 
The general way of taking this is, ‘ none the less on that account go to meet equal 
dangers,’ i.e. equal to any confronted by our adversaries; and this I cannot 
but think correct. Kriig., however, prefers the version of Gottleber, ‘dangers 
of a sort in which we are a match for our enemies. His argument is, that the 
former rendering gives no account of the maAeis. But surely this is to attach 
too much importance to a mere termination. Compounds not unfrequently 
lose in general usage the distinct notion attached to one of their component 
parts. The word occurs again, iv. 94, and in Herod. and Plato. Mr. Grote 
translates ‘perils within the measure of our strength,’ making the word contain 
a comparison within itself, for which use of it I know no authority. 
Aaxedaiudviot. To the Athenian mind the ‘Lacedemonians,’ naturally 
enough, represented the whole band of adversaries with whom they were 
engaged. ‘They impersonated the opposite cause, and therefore the orator speaks 
of them as a whole, the several parts of which are denoted by naé’ éxdorous. 
This is also Arn.’s view, and I think renders unnecessary the substitution of 
TleAowovvfatoe for Aaxkedatudviot, or éavtovs for éxdorovs, one of which finds 
favour with most editors. avr ol— we by ourselves ;’ i. e. unaided by 
auxiliaries from other states, as the Spartans were. mepl Tay 
oikelwy &uvyopévous recalls the Homeric duiver@a: wep) métpns. The verb 
exerts its true middle force—to ward off a person for one’s own interest, and so 
becomes nearly equivalent in construction to paxer Oa. 

(c.) ér) roAAd—‘to many objects’ (or enterprises). calrow The 
speaker sums up all the particulars before given at length, and draws his con- 
clusion. paGvuta corresponds exactly to our phrase ‘taking it easily,’ 
though such a rendering would not suit the dignity of the orator’s style; tr. 
‘without painful efforts ;’ it refers to dvemévws diarrapevor. vépuwy is to 
be connected with &vipelas; ‘bravery which is the result of institutions, i. e. 
such as the Spartans laboriously produced by their educational training, and 
the laws concerning military service. é€0éAouev. The best MSS. read 
20éAoiev, which would state the same thing hypothetically, and more modestly. 
But I apprehend the orator means to speak with the utmost positiveness and 
confidence, assuming as a fact, that they were ready to encounter danger. BI. 
well suggests that é@éao.ey arose from the ignorance of some copyists (which 

oO 
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opinion Géll. seems to share), who took faGuula in a bad sense, and therefore would 
not believe that Pericles asserted it directly of himself and his countrymen. 
mepeylyverat. Seei.144, and tr. ‘there results over and above,’ —‘ there is this 
balance in our favour, mpokdpverv— distress ourselves before the time 
at coming annoyances. The dative is connected with the verb in a sort of in- 
strumental construction. See Adsch. Hum. 74, xal wh mpdkauve, and compare 
Agamemnon, 243. del wox9oovres. The Lacedemonians, whose 
city has been compared to a camp, might well have been described as det 
ox Bobvres. 


Cuarrrer XL.—(a.) SiAoKarodper yap «.7.A. Mr. Grote has, I think, 
well given the general sense of these words—‘ we combine elegance of taste with 
simplicity of life, and we pursue knowledge without being enervated.’ The 
edt €A eta here spoken of must have had reference to private life, for, as Kriig. 
remarks, their public life and public monuments exhibited much lavish magni- 
ficence. But how does this correspond with the iSfas karackevais ebmpenéow, 
ch. 38? I apprehend the orator refers to their actual household expenses, 
which were on a simple scale (ef. c. xvii. a.), not comparable to the luxury of 
Asia, or Corinth. See what is said about Pausanias, and contrast it with the 
words of Demosth. quoted by Arnold: idi¢ 5& oftw cdppoves Hoav ... date 
Thy Apioteldov, kad Thy Midtiddov, kal Tov Aaumpar oixlay ef Tis Epa oldey judy 
éroia mor’ éorly, dp& THs Tod yelrovos obdév cenvotépay ovaay (Olynth. iii. p. 35). 
See, however, Mill. Hist. Gr. Lit. p. 285. ptrdocopodmey must be 
understood to comprise all sorts of intellectual pursuits. That these are 
accompanied by effeminacy is a notion common to all rude and military 
societies like that of Sparta. Epyov «atpg@. These words are the 
predicate of rAovT@, and év, which is found in some MSS,, is plainly an inter- 
polation. ‘ Our wealth we use as an opportune means’ (or aid to action) ; then 
follows the invariable antithesis, ‘and not as a subject for ostentatious talking? 
The form of expression is not more harsh than is often found in Thuc.; cf. xat 
Adyou Kal épyouv xaip@, ch. 43. b. The next sentence commences with 1d 
wéveg@ai, because that is the main and prominent thought, antithetical to 
mAOUTY. wh Stapevyerv—‘not to do our best to avoid it; for note that 
#y is used, not o8. Does the preposition denote a continuous and persevering 
struggle to avoid poverty? Cf. 60. a. Evi rots abrois K7.A. 
‘Those of us who discharge public offices do not neglect domestic duties, and 
even that portion of our citizens whose business does not permit them to engage 
in the administration of the state are not without a fair knowledge of politics.’ 
This seems to be the meaning of the whole. Cf. Arn.’s somewhat diffuse para- 
phrase. Popp. describes the latter class as ‘6jres et his similes.? They were 
generally employed as hired labourers, and were excluded from all political 
offices. But it is not clear that Pericles did not mean to distinguish between 
those engaged in the administration, and the general body of the citizens; so 
at least I infer from tov undéy TOvde peréxovta. mpos épya. The 
word means business or employment. Cf. Edip. Tyran. 1124, tpyov wepyuvav 
motor, 7) Biov tlva; hence its well-known philosophical usage in the Nicom. 
Ethics of Avist. The Spartans proper were not permitted to engage in any 
mechanical labour, merchandise, or ugriculture. 
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(b.) ob« arpdynova. Referring, says Kriig., to the stock charge of 
modumpayyoouvn brought against the Athenians. Grote tr.‘ not as harmless but 
as useless.’ Perhaps it approaches more nearly to the spirit of the words to say 
‘not as a man who only minds his own business, but as one good for no business? 
(or nothing at all). In the same spirit was conceived the famous ordinance of 
Solon. avrof, Some copyists, from want of understanding this, 
introduced of abrol. The speaker gracefully identifies himself with the mass 
of his fellow-citizens. Kriig. narrows the meaning too much when he refers 
merely to the orators who éoxeupévor Hoy, Dem. i. 1. Knplvomey ye. 
The particle ye being apparently derived from the root of yivoua:, the verb de- 
noting existence, is naturally emphatic, and by connexion with any word or 
clause, attracts attention to the existence of that which it expresses. Here, 
therefore, it insists emphatically upon the truth of xp{vouey, whatever be thought 
of évOuuovueba, ‘can judge of at any rate (or criticize), if we cannot form the 
original conception.’ Cf. for this usage of ye, Arist. Eth. Nic. i. 8, év yé v1, 4 
wAcioTa Katopiiv. Ido not think there is any doubt about év@vuotpeda, and 
would compare 6 yap vols kal wh capes diddtas ev tow nad ef wh evedvundy. 
Cf. also viii. 68. We should say, ‘if we cannot originate, we judge of,’ but with 
respect to the inverse way in which the statement is made, see supra, ch. 39. a. 
tots Adyous. A defence against the often-repeated accusation that the 
Athenians were @iAdAoyo. [See on the accent L. and 8. Lex.) ‘ Not thinking 
discussion any damage to action, but rather that the damage consists in not 
having been previously enlightened by discussion, before proceeding to follow out 
in action those matters to which we must of necessity address ourselves, 


(c.) ToAuay. Cf. the use of the word, i. 70, Kriig. exrAoyilerdat 
may be simply to ‘ea-cogitate,’ or, as usual, ‘to compute in full.’ é. This 


was formerly explained by whereas, and the accusative of the relative accounted 
for by understanding the prep. xatd,a theory which received some support 
from the Latin quod. Cf. Livy, xxx. 61, ‘quod si possim;’ Ter. Phor. i. 33. 
But now the editors incline to the principle of anacolouthon for explanation. 
The whole clause I should suppose would have been arranged xa) 7dd€ trois 
HAdots (Gpablas Opdoos gepodons) dnvoy pépet. But xa) rdde becomes 8, and the 
writer lets it stand, as preparatory to Aoyiouds, which he introduces to make 
the antithesis more plain and ‘piquant.’ This is the opinion of Kriig. and 
Poppo, and I suppose Arn. meant the same thing, for he says ‘the verb which 
should have followed 6 is omitted, and another construction substituted in its 
place, which is irreconcilable with the former construction.’ To understand 
robvaytioy yiyverat after 6 seems to me singularly futile, for if that, why not 
anything anywhere? Iam notsure whether after all I should not tr. ‘in respect 
of which matter (i. ¢. the effect of previous deliberation upon courage), with the 
rest of men, it is ignorance that produces boldness, while reflection brings along 
with it hesitation ;’ % then would stand like 7 wévec@a supra, and many other 
accusatives at the commencement of a sentence, to receive further elucidation 
jin its course. of ... yeyvdonovtes kal wh dwotpewopevor. The 
siime persons ; though 74 is used in the same sentence of two different (incom- 
patible) things. See Granville Sharp’s canon, note i. 18.4. Tr. ‘turn not aside 
from (lit. out of) the danger, 4béa are ‘the sweets of peace, as deve 
are ‘the terrors of war,’ and aca is quite a needless conjecture. 
02 
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(d.) &perqy. The popular explanation of dperh, as given by Arist. Rhet. i. 
g. 2, forms the best explanation of this: "Apert 5€ eort pev Sbvauis, ds doxe?, 
mopiotixh &yabav Kal pudaktixh, kal Sivauis evepyeTinh moAAGy Kad peydrwy Kab 
mdvtwy wept wdvta. So ‘goodness’ and ‘bonté’ have a special meaning wherein 
they are nearly equivalent to kindness and liberality. Cf. German giitig. We 
find of course a more scientific definition of dperh, Nic. Hth. ii. See the same 
usage ii. 51. c, where the Schol. explains dperjjs, ¢iAavOpwrtas. 
jvavridpeba. This, says T. K.A., = we are opposed to; but does not this lose 
sight of the fact that a process is denoted by the termination of the verb? tr. 
‘we have been made to entertain very opposite views,’ sc. by education, and the 
principles of conduct generally accepted among us. The editors need not have 
remarked on the perfect, for it is the proper tense. BeBacétepos 58 
«.7.4.—* Now the doer of the favour (note the indefinite participle) zs the 
more abiding friend, for the sake of keeping it still owing, in the shape of a debt, 
by continued kindness to the recipient,’ and so nearly Pop. and Kriig. etvoid Twos 
is most properly, as this version represents it, ‘benevolentia in aliquem;’ and 
this meaning is also most suited to the argument, for the orator wants to convey 
the impression that e#vor most truly and permanently attaches to his country- 
men, and this he proves by showing that it is to them a necessary means of re- 
taining the benefit to be derived from their own liberality. The whole is well 
illustrated and explained by Arist. Nic. Eth. viii. 7: of 5& edepyérar robs 
evepyerndévras Soxotar M@AAov pirciv H of eb wabdyres Tovs Spdoavras; then 
comparing the parties to debtors and creditors, he adds, ofrw kal Tovs evepyeri- 
cavtas BovrAccOa elvat Tobs waOdyTas, ds Koutouevous Tas xdpitas, Tors BE ovK 
elvas empedts Td avtamodobvvar. See Tacitus, Agric. xlii. Peile prefers, ‘in 
order to keep it owing to him in the shape of good will on the part of him to whom 
he hath given’—considering that 8: edvolas explains d@e:Aouéerny. But both for 
the sense and the Greek I prefer the former. Gdll. seems to understand, ‘ to 
keep alive the obligation arising from his good will in the mind of him whom 
he has obliged, which would, I fancy, as Peile has suggested, require 8, 
etvoiay, or rather 8:4 thy e¥voiay. Engelman’s ed. also, I observe, agrees with 
the version which I have given, ‘um durch Wohlwollen gegen den welchem er 
sie verliehen hat, sich den schuldigen Dank zu sichern’ The French version 
has the usval vagueness, ‘il la garde a son obligé comme une dette de bien- 
veillance.’ au BAbTEepos— duller in his feeling.’ és xd piy— 
‘by way of a free gift. arodécwv is only applicable on the principle of 
zeugma, for it contains the notion of paying a debt. Cf. Sheppard’s Theoph. 
p. 176. vis éXevOeplas TG miaTg@. We might tr. ‘in all thecon- 
Jidence of liberality (i.e. with that confidence which a truly liberal man feels) ;’ 
but most edd. prefer to tr. ‘tn the confident spirit of freedom’ (i. e. the confidence 
which freedom bestows upon those who possess it), thus introducing a political 
allusion. Cf. i. 68. a. a5eas is, ‘without fear of the consequences,’ and 
will suit either interpretation, for we may suppose it to mean, without that 
fear of future ingratitude and forgetfulness which characterize the recipients 
of favours, and so deter many from being liberal; or again, it may refer to 
political injury resulting from measures undertaken on behalf of others. The 
proposed alteration into 75€ws (mentioned by T. K. A.) seems to me singularly 
unnecessary. 
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Cuaprer XLI.—(a.) Euveady. Lit. ‘taking all together ;’ hence, ‘summing 
up ina word. So it is used i. 70, ad fin. mwaldSevai. Grote con- 
siders that the abstract word for moideurplay softens the affirmation. It is 
doubtful whether there was any such intention, We should say ‘the school 
of Greece,’ and so Zevort, ‘l’école de la Grace.’ Kae €xaorov K.T.A. 
The masculine gender, ‘as respects our citizens regarded as individuals’ Re- 
mark how the writer varies his style, werd xapitwy, ebtparéAws and atrapkes, 
where another would have used three adverbs. The position of &, which 
properly belongs to mapéxeodat, is not without its influence upon doxeiy. 
Tap huav— going forth from among us.’ See note on the use of apd, 
i. 29.c. Kriig. certainly explains, ‘owing to our training and education,’ but 
he does not say, as T. K. A. makes him, that there is a causal reference involved. 
The use of rapa ‘cum genitivo’ denotes ‘motion from alongside of an object,’ 
and though more may be employed, a causal notion is not necessary to the sense. 
éml rAeiata efdy. Theexpression is rather general. e/5os, says Popp., is often 
connected with tpédzov, and therefore he is probably right in explaining agendi 
ratio. «al unites ém) mAcior’ ef5n to uddtora evtpamédws, though in translating 
it is as well, for our idiom, omitted. ‘The same man going forth from among 
us could, without requiring aid from others, address himself to the most varied 
vicissitudes of action, with the most graceful versatility” The use of ona may 
indicate that only Zodily accomplishments are intended; and Kriig. seems to 
assert as much—‘o@ua kann hier nicht fiiglich Person sondern nur Korper 
heissen.”? Cf. ii. 51.2. The idea scems to be that the Athenian is ‘in se totus, 
teres, atque rotundus,’ and unless intellectual versatility be elsewhere implied, 
it would hardly be omitted here. evtpaméAws, like our simple, 
and other words in perhaps all languages, passes from a good into an evil accep- 
tation. Thus, though originally, as here and in Aristotle, it denotes a sportive 
demeanour, it came to signify ‘scurrilous,’ 

(b.) dxo%s kpelrowyv— superior to repute,’ i.e. its reputation. I cannot 
agree with Kriig. in this instance, who tr. ‘ superior to any of which tradition 
tells,’ 2 meaning which, he says, the absence of the article »lainly indicates. 
But does not dof, ‘fame,’ ‘ parlance,’ belong to that class of words which, 
under special circumstances, are used without an article? See note i. 8. a. 
And as wefpay is anarthrous, it is not surprising that ao} should be so also. 
Cf. vii. 21. ayavdernow ex et—‘contains in itself cause of indignation ;’ 
the accusative has an objective signification. Cf. ryv émwvupiay oxely, i. 9. a. 
Popp. also adduces xardpempy éxew; and il. 61, atcOnow ; ii. 8x, iv. 126; and 
a similar objective usage of habeo, ‘Nam causam justi semper amoris habent,’ 
Tibullus, i. 4, 10. bq olwv—‘ with respect to the sort of persons by 
whom.’ Cf.with Kriig. vii. 75. katdmenpiv. T. K. A. explains 
“a sense of degradation,’ but this is not Greek. We must tr. ‘occasion for depre= 
ciation, i. e. not of themselves, but of us; and hence, ‘matter for self-reproach,’ 
They are forced to acknowledge us a great nation, and such as it is no disgrace 
to be governed by. onpelwv—‘ accompanied by palpable proofs, i.e. the 
facts of history and the visible monuments of power 3 then we might have 
anticipated od« avev paptipwy, but the principle of variety (i. 38. c.) comes in, 
and the construction changes. See several instances in this chapter, and espe- 
cially ry 5¢ épyov, where 5é unites a direct to a relative statement. The come 
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bination of 54 To« is as strong as possible, as they are the two chief particles 
for denoting affirmation. ‘ye exerts its proper force, as explained supra. The 
general notion is that they have inscribed their glory too palpably upon Greece 
and her history to fear oblivion by posterity. «al ob8éy. This xad couples 
mpoadeduevar to mapacxduevor. The plur. éreor denotes poetry. Cf. Aavaobs 
év tois @rect, i. 3. ros is ‘word’ in prose only in particular combinations, 


Kriig. 7d abtlea— for the immediate moment.’ Cf. iv. 107, vi. 57. 
‘Opnpov ématvétou—sine articulo—‘a Homer for a panegyrist (or, to sing 
their praises). taV BE Epywrv— whereas the truth will damage the con- 


ception formed of the facts. The exaggerated estimate of a thing, when cor- 
rected by the test of experience, is apt to depreciate its value in our notions. 
All attempts to make out from the rhetorical usage of érdvoia, that it is in this 
place employed for a ‘magnificent conception,’ I regard as founded upon a 
wrong view of the requirements of the argument. kKan@v re Kayabay 
—<‘for good or for ill.” I do not see why Pericles might not have thus spoken, 
even if he had not meant to confine the kaxé to evils wrought upon their enemies, 
as most editors explain. Cf.ii. 45. b. Kriig. considers the expression so ‘naive’ 
that he conjectures the usual formula KaAdy re Ka-yobdr. Evynkatotki- 
goavres. ‘The metaphor seems to be taken from colonization, or perhaps the 
consolidation of a state. Grote therefore well renders ‘having planted im- 
perishable monuments. SikatotyrTes ph ahaipeOjvar abtrhy— 
‘asserting their right not to be robbed of it.’ It certainly is an illustration of 
the principle, piAc? Gras 7d Eavtod épyoy, that Mr. Grote, after having been told 
the right one, should retain his own strange translation of these words, ‘ vindi- 
cating her just title to unimpaired rights.’ He naively remarks that neither 
Popp., Géll., nor Arnold notice the difficulty. They do not do so, because 
there can be none to any one who remembers that the verbs which take a 
double accusative in the sing. have this construction in the passive. Cf. infra, 
44. b. Acimopevwy. Note the present part.—‘ whom they are 
leaving behind them, 


Cuaprer XLIL.—(a.) wep) toov—‘for an equal stake” Kriig. cf. Dem. 
vill. 60, oby bmép Tay Tow byiv Te Kal Tols BAAOS 28 5 KlvBuvos. 
pndév imadpxes: We have wndty rather than oddév, because the clause is de- 
pendent upon py elvat. é¢’ ofs. Understand the antecedent to’rwv. The 
preposition ém indicates the local position of the speaker; hence, éx-avos, be- 


cause spoken over the bodies of the dead, eulogy. Cf. 24. c. buvnoa 
Though originally employed for poetic praises, the word naturally passes into a 
rhetorical usage, as BI. has shown by examples. icdppomos—lit. 


* equal in the scales ;’ hence, ‘ the just equivalent of their deeds? 

(b.) Bonet Sé por SnAowy x.7.A. There is some little difficulty here. 
avbpds dperhv, as Popp. observes, cannot be ‘ alicujus horum defunctorum virtu- 
tem ;’ the genitive must therefore have an adjectival force, and the whole is 
‘fortitudo virilis.’ So in the passage quoted by BI. from Isoc. ix. 8, xaAends 
Cory dvdphs dperhy Bid Adyow eyxwuidCerv., We must, as Meyer has pointed out, 
recognize a reference to two classes of persons: those whose previous life had as 
yet given no indications of worth, and those who had long been distinguished as 
valuable citizens. Tr. therefore, ‘Now what aman’s worth is, thisworth theclosing 
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scene of these men’s life appears to me to show, whether now for the first time 
announcing it, or coming as its final confirmation (lit. being the first to announce 
it)” So Peile tr. ‘both in the case where it is the first indication, and where tt 
ts the final confirmation.” Kriig. remarks upon the euphemism conéamed in 
katactpooh, which was, he says, imitated by the later writers. 
mwpotl@eqcGa:. Popp. explains this ‘fortitudinem pre se ferre, profiteri, exhibere 
(or, in magna laude poni). I am, however, inclined to think that the notion of 
holding before as a screen is implied, meaning that their subsequent merit should 
exclude their previous deficiencies from view; or more simply still, ‘¢o put for- 
ward in the first place,’ so that their other conduct becomes a secondary matter. 
Here, then, the word is used in a favourable sense; the unfavourable sense is 
more common, as iii. 64, éml Te eketvarv KaxG avdpuyablay mpotOecbe, Cf. Tac. 
Hist. y. 25, ‘illum domesticis malis excidium gentis opposuisse.’ 

(c.) mAovr@, the reading of the best MSS., taken instrumentally, with 
euadaniocOn. thy ért amdravorv— the further enjoyment of it? 
mwevias édwldt. Here we have the true genetic or genitive case, cf. i. 23. d.— 
‘ hope engendered by poverty,’ t. e. which poverty causes to spring up in the mind, 
or, as some say, ‘the poor man’s hope.’ See, however, Jelf, § 898. 3. 
wAouthoere. T. K. A. can hardly be right in tr. this ‘to become rich, to grow 
rich, though, as usual, blindly following Kriig., who has ‘reich werden.’ The 
word, I believe, implies ‘being,’ compounded as it is with éw; so we say in 
English, ‘he hopes to be a rich man some day or other.’ And similarly in the 
passages quoted by Kriig., e. g. Plat. Rep. p. 421 D, mAouthoas xurpebs is the 
potter when a rich man. See i. 107. ¢. &vaBorhv— a putting off from 
one’s self? (or shirking, if the word be not too inelegant). Cf. with Kriig. 
avaBodds émoeiro, Dem. 48, 20. auvrTay, sc. THs dmodatcews Kal 
Tis eAmibos. AaBdyres, here in reference to the mental grasp, or 
conception. Cf.7d «hpuypa .. . dixaiov efvar Adu Bavor, iv. 106, and note iii, 259. 
Cf. ib. 38. d., 56. c. per avTod, sc. ToD Kwddvov. Tay St éplecbar 
‘These words are also to be taken: in close connexion with per’ abrod, which is 
the condition upon which the infinitives are predicated—‘ not without this peril ;’ 
so Kriig. ‘nur mit Bestehung der Gefahr’ This was the only condition upon 
which they would consent to seek these objects. éaAmide wey KATA, 
—‘committing to hope the uncertainty of future success,’ i.e. so far as future 
success, a thing never certain, was concerned, they were content to hope for the 
Dest. epy@ é—<‘ but when once engaged in action thinking it right to 
trust none other than themselves concerning what had met them face to face’—lit. 
before their eyes, z. e. the dangers of the combat. %pyw stands as an adverbial 
dative ; Tod #5 Spwuevov is antithetical to 7d apaves ToUKatopOdoev, and atiovvtes 
oplow adtois menoiGévar to eAmtd émitpéyayres. Meyer, on the other hand, to 
whom Popp. assents, makes épy 8 follow weroidévar, and opiow abrots follow 
dpwpévou— trust Lo action in what was before their own eyes.” This has the 
advantage of more exactly balancing the antithesis, but the sense seems to me 
inferior ; oplow adrois, too, is weak in this way of taking it; and should we not 
have had rod oplow abrtots dpwpévou P éy abr g—‘therein.’ Td 
aubvec@at kal wadery. Said of the same act. Cf. Granville Shans canon, 
i. 18. a.—‘ to fall in repelling the enemy,’ contrasted with rb évddyr €s ob Ce- 
cbai—‘to secure safety by submission.’ See Jelf, § 678. The question then 
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arises, what are we to make of waAAov nynodpevor? An Englishman might 
be tempted to tr. ‘ having thought more of, i.e. preferred, or, having more fancied g 
fyryodua: would then be used with uaAdoy, as waAAov aéLody, and w&AAov BolAeo Gan. 
This agrees with Popp., who says, ‘cum 7yefoOa interdum sequente infinitivo 
notionem equum censendi habeat (ut voulew iv. 86), videtur sonare posse, pre- 
Jerre, malle” This Arn. calls the ‘sensus pregnans’ of 7ynoduevor, and places it 
among the instances cited by Lobeck ad Phrynich. c. vi. p. 753, where jyyeto Oa, 
ofecOa, and voulfew, are used in the sense of thinking right. To this it is 
objected that they are always followed by an infinitive sine articulo. Arn. 
replies by quoting ii. 53, 7d mpooradraimwpeiv obdels mpdOvuos Fv. But is this 
exactly parallel P—‘ with respect to the taking much trouble, no one was zealous.’ 
However, Matthize, § 543, has collected numerous instances of the infin. with 
article, some of which are more appropriate, though many are otherwise ex- 
plicable. Perhaps it might lessen the difficulty to say for m&AAov jyynoduevor 
instead of, ‘ thought more of,’ more thought of, t. e. gave more thought to, though 
even this is scarcely consistent with the common use of 7yotua:. Another method 
of explanation is to consider that the words stand elliptically for elva: waAAov 
rovro, that this more consisted in, &c., where by ‘this’ is meant 7d oplaw adrots 
menuibévar, Kriig. tr. ‘they therein more recognized (i. e. understood and accepted 
the necessity of) defence, though accompanied with death, than self-preservation 
purchased by submission” I do not exactly understand either T. K. A.’s ex- 
planation or his translation of Kriig. eile prefers the old reading 7@ to 76, 
which he considers confirmed by c. 43, év 7G dutveoOa, and tr. ‘and accounting 
that to consist in actually defending themselves and suffering (i. e. at every cost, 
come what may), rather than in seeking to save themselves by giving in. 

Td ev aioxpody K.T.A.—‘ disgrace, indeed, to their reputation (lit. what would 
be said of them) they fled from, but the brunt of battle with their bodies they bore, 
and at the very briefest crisis of their fate (when the least thing might have 
turned the scale of victory), they departed in the height of their glory rather than 
of their fears.” The akuj seems to me to be applied by a sort of zeugma to 
tod déous, for had the latter stood alone the orator would probably have used 
another word. B? éAaxlorov katpod ruxNS Seems equivalent to the 
‘hore momento cita mors venit’ of Horace. Meyer and Popp. doubt this, and 
tr. ‘dum fortuna brevissimam nacta erat opportunitatem,’ meaning, I suppose, 
‘when fortune had for a moment obtained an opportunity,’ i. e. they had a chance 
for a moment of distinguishing themselves, and did not let it slip. 
amrnrAadynoav—‘were set free from, an euphemism, as in Heracleide, 965, 
kelvov & dmaddaxGévros. So the Latin decesserunt, our departed, and the Ger- 
man sie schieden. 


CuaPrTer XLIII.—(a.) rpoonkdytws. D. well tr. ‘as became the character 
of their country, a&opareorépay. Certainly there is force in K.’s 
objection, that do. didvoray cannot signify a securer life. He therefore reads 
neut. plur. dopadéorepa. But I am sure Thuc. would have sacrificed something 
for the antithesis which makes both adjectives predicates to Sidvotey; and, 
after all, we say a safer policy, a safer line of action, meaning that which conduces 
to safety. Cf. the well-known passages Soph. Ajaz, 550, and Virg. xii. 435. 
ckoTovytas ph Adyw wdv~— considering not in words alone,’ or merely 
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theoretically ; it is meant that they must show a practical sense of the fact by 
their actions. Kriig. cf. id. Col. 369, Adyp okomodor Thy mdAut yévous pbopdy. 
Epy@ Gewmuévovs. The opposite notion to Adyw cxomotytas. This latter, us 
Arn. says, means regarding a thing merely from the account given of it, there- 
fore the former will be, viewing a thing in its reality, not trusting to report, but 
seeing it as in fact itis. The antithesis makes this preferable to the translation 
of Peile and others—* what she (i.e. the state) does.’ eiddras. Cf. supra, 
ch. 36. Tr. ‘ifa man were to enlarge on, it would be to persons as well ac- 
quainted with it as himself? épactas yryvouevous— becoming its 
lovers ;? make Athens your mistress. A strong personification, referring doubt- 
less to certain personal relations fashionable at the time and place. TOA- 
Haytes Popp. says = roAunpol, and Kriig. renders ‘ kiihne, as roAuay often 
stands absolutely ; of course T. K. A. follows. But these translations do not 
show that toAudvres sine articulo is the conditionalizing participle, expressing 
with the others the cause of éerjoavro— by daring won” Cf. i. g. a. 

yiyvdonovres ta S€ovra, is, I think, ‘ taking the trouble to acquaint them- 


selves with their duty.’ See what is said i. 86. a. aigxuvdmevoi— 
‘with a keen sense of shame (or sense of honour),’ as Kriig., who quotes aidSouévwv 
avipdy wAdoves odor HE MépavTat.—tH, v. 831. ébadre chadcingay. 
Optative, because indefinite frequency. Cf. i. 70. d. Epavov—‘a joint 


contribution ;’ the regular technical term, and of course quite familiar to his 
auditors. For information see Dict. of Antiquities; Hermann, Pol. Ant. of 
Greece, § 146—9; and Boeckh’s P. E. of Athens, p. 248, Eng. tr. The society 
itself, and the money subscribers, were each called gpavos; the members épav- 
oral, and their president an eranarch. Demosthenes (cont. Mid. § 27, &c.) 
makes much use of the same metaphor, representing the state asa sort of great 
benefit society, to which every citizen owes a contribution. 

(8.) korvjA—‘in common with those who had not fallen,’ Kriig. év @. 
Some understand td¢w, but Kriig. says it is the neuter, ‘in the spot where.’ 
mapa TE evTvxdvTt K.T.A.—‘ on every occasion, either for word or deed, which 
from time to time may happen to present itself;’ referring to spoken panegyric, 
and commemoration by festivals, &c. Kriig. will not allow that évruxéyr: can 
agree with «aip@, which apd with a dative would not allow, he therefore tr. 
‘in his case who happens at any time to fall into the subject. Ido not know 
what his objection is, unless it be that rapa cum dativo indicates rest at a point, 
or with a person. But upon the hypothesis that the occasion does occur, may 
we not say that their glory certainly abides with it, is always to be found with 
it? raoa y% might be translated ‘ every land ;’ but it may also be 
‘the whole earth.’ So Lysias, ii. 15, &raca Meaowévynoos. Kriig. 

THs yuduns wadrov H Tod Epyou—‘an unwritten memorial of the heart, 
rather than of a[? their] material monument. So D., and this is the usual 
translation. Kriig. however argues that rap’ éxdorw in itself implies a memorial 
of the mind, and rod 2pyov is not a proper expression for a material thing. He 
would therefore tr. ‘the memory of their patriotic sentiment, rather than of the 
Sight in which they fell’ But surely the two would be indissolubly blended 
together, and the names of the great Athenian battles were ever in their orators’ 
mouth. I believe rod épyou is used much in the same way as it is a few lines 
previously, i. e. what was actually done in the way of commemoration. The 
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crator does not intend to exclude such commemoration, but implies that even 
where this was absent, their recollection would still dwell in the minds of their 
countrymen, In justice to Kriig.’s argument, it should be noticed that the 
combats in which these men fell were somewhat insignificant. Hngelman’s 
translation agrees with Kriig.—mehr ihrer Gesinnung als des Kampfes selbst. 
C£. Asch. cont. Ctes. 50 c.: od yap Porro beiv ev rois ypdupact TYsaoOas, GAN ev 
TH mynuN TOV eb wemovOdTwv. 

(c.) 7d e&datpov and 7d efpuyxoy are predicates, for the predicate takes 

the article where it is represented to be coextensive with the subject—‘ happiness 
is freedom, and freedom courage ;’—is meaning consists in. Tepropacbe 
—voce medid—‘ neglect to your own damage.’ Kriig. cf. i. 24, 4, Vi. 93, i. 
kakowpayouvrres in reference to the élrovos koxnots of the Lacedsemonians, 
ch. 39, 2. Kriig. ‘ those who fare hard.’ This is probably, as BI. says, antici- 
pative of an objection likely to be urged by the rich, who might say, like the 
soldier of Lucullus, that they ought not to risk their lives in the same way as 
those who had nothing to lose. The argument is certainly a paradox, contra- 
dicted by experience, however ingenious on the part of the speaker. 
h évavtia weraBorn—the change to the opposite is still a risk (or there is 
still a risk of a change to the opposite).’ ppdvnpa— high spirit. See 
i. 81, and cf. ii. 62. 7] BETR TOD padaKkicOAvat Kadkwors. Arn. says 
xdxwois is misery, wretchedness. This is scarcely exact enough; it is really 
§ worsening,’ were there such a word, ¢. c. that deterioration of character, or de- 
gradation, which follows upon (lit. accompanies) the having shown cowardice. 
Before wera 70d in some MSS, stand év 76, which is, I think, plainly a gloss 
introduced from the margin. Kriig., however, retains the words, from the 
notion that 7d wera rot padraniaOjvar may be one logical term capable of 
declension like a substantive, and he assigns to it the meaning ‘the state that 
follows upon proved cowardice.” But of such a phrase ‘ desiderantur exempla.’ 
poun—‘ vigour,’ and so ‘valour,’ which is from valeo. kotvn— hope 
common to all, i.e. of coming safely out of battle; but ‘hope for the common 
good’ gives, as Kriig. says, x Joftier thought, and is not contradictory to the 
idiom of the language. But may not the meaning be affected by its combination 
with pouns ? &vaigOnros ‘describes the speediness of the pang of death 
when it comes in the heat of battle without the protracted suffering of disease.’ 
Arn. If the meaning assigned by Kriig. to «ow be correct, the hope of 
benefiting their country is another element in rendering death unfelt, or pain- 
less. Arn. quotes similar usages of the word from Dem.; Arist. Rhet. c. 6, § 43 
Plutarch, Demetrius, c. 29. 

CHAPTER XLIV.—(a.) d6Aopvpouat. The fut. ddopupoducr has been con- 
jectured, but the present is more proper, because it relates to the actual state 
of feeling which the orator was then expressing—‘ I am not, as you see, lament- 
ing, but shall rather, &c. 7d 8 ebruxés, of &v THs ebapemertrarnys 
n.7.d. Peile tr. ‘happiness belongs to those who shall have obtained the most 
glorious—death, as these men have now obtained, or affliction, as you.’ ‘This is, 
1 think, correct, except that 7d ebruxés is goodhap, not happiness, ebdaipovla; 
and we should perhaps say, ‘they shall be accounted to have had the most fortunate 
lot.” The whole, I funcy, menus, ‘ your affliction, as their death, is the best of 
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. the sort that can befall a man.’ But Peile and others explain, Death and afflic- 
tion are the lot of all men. Human happiness is therefore altogether comparative. 
Hence, ‘ they may be said to be happy, whose lot it is to have the most glorious, as 
tn the present instance these men have, death; whilst you have affliction? 
eal ols ... EuvewerphOn. This passage is of acknowledged difficulty. ‘In 
duabus rebus,’ says Popp., ‘hic hewreas.’ One is the change of construction from 
ot dv Adywor to ofs EvveuerphOn, but this is amply accounted for on the principle 
of variety so often mentioned (i. 38, c.); the second is the force of the preposi- 
tion év, when it is not stated what are the things in which they were happy. 
It seems to have escaped Popp., that these verbs belong to a class compounded 
with éy, which in English are expressed by putting the prep. after the verb, and 
which stand almost independently: e.g. Aristoph. Aves, 38, nal aot kowhy 
evamotioat xphuara, ‘open to all to spend their money in ;’ Herod. ix. 65, otre 
evcrOd és Td Ténevos ote evarobavdy; Arist. Pax, 1156, évarowarelv ydp éor” 
émirqdeios mdvy; Eurip. Baccha, 508, évivervyfoat. I should therefore inter- 
pret, ‘whose life has been dealt out to them to be happy in, equally as to die in,’ 
or, inverting, ‘to die in, equally as to be happy in,’ i.e. their death has been 
correspondent to the happiness of their life. If you look at the happiness they 
enjoyed in life, and at the close to which their life was brought, you will find 
them duolws tupperpnbévra— dealt out in corresponding ratio.” 1 subjoin other 
explanations, which the reader may perhaps prefer. Meyer has, ‘ quorum vite 
tenor ita congruit, ut eddem re et felices essent, et obirent, i.e. qua in re vite 
terminum, in ed etiam felicitatem invenerunt ’—the close of their life was made 
to them happiness. This I cannot think accordant with the usage of the verbs 
in Greek. Hermann—‘quibus sic est traducta vita, ut in ed pariet felicitate et 
exituuterentur.” To this itis objected that ed does not occur before évreAcuTijoat. 
This objection I think remedied by the version which I have ventured to give. 
Peile—‘ who have had their life equally dealt out, so as for them to be happy in 
it to the same extent, and to die in it, i.e. die simultaneously with their earthly 
enjoyment. Cf. Eurip. Hipp. 1069; 2 Cor. vii. 3. Kriig.—‘ their good fortune 
has been equally balanced (abgeschi ) for them, so as in and with it to meet 
their end’ T.K.A.—‘the accurate measurement of life (= space of life) 
allows space enough for these two things, a happy existence, and death, but no 
more. 

(b.) weiGery, sc. Tadra, Kriig. ingeniously suggests mabely. dy is 
the masculine, having reference to an antecedent implied in what has gone be- 
fore—‘ with respect to persons of whom you will so often have things to put you 
in mind? For the sentiments here expressed, Popp. cf. Isoc. Plat. § 19; Xen. 
Cyrop. vii. 5.82. wetpagdépevos— deprived of before he has had an op- 
portunity of experiencing” Kriig. quotes Valla’s version, ‘quibus nunquam 
potituri privantur’ with approbation, adding that metpacduevos, the reading of 
some MSS., is inadmissible, because ‘a man cannot be deprived of what he has 
never had.’ I suppose one might retort with reference to the future, it is no 
great deprivation to lose what you are never going to have. In fact I believe 
the aor. part. to be very suitable, as conveying the idea without any limitation 
of time—i. e. simply ‘without experience of them, apapedq. 
Cf. supra, 41. b. Here some accus. pronoun is understood as object to the verb. 
AfOn, oblivion, for the ground, or cause of oblivion. Popp. reters to émoxenn, 
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i. 82; and dAwaw *IAlov (Phil. 61), though this is scarcely the same thing. 
31x 60ev—< beneficial in two ways,’ T. K. A., or more accurately, ‘ benefit will 
accrue from two sources.’ Evvotoe: has for its subject réxvwoww movetobat, 
according to Popp. and Bl. Kriig. says it has no subject at all, or at most 
mpayua is to be supplied, which actually is so, Arist. Nudes, 594. So he also 
explains Xen. Anab. vii. 8.4; Andocid. i. 77; and Dem. xliii. 66, érepwrg... 
8,71 av Spaow ’Anvatos evar em) Td Kpervoy amd Tov onuelov. 

(c.) BovaetecGai:— contribute counsel to the state in any fair and equal 
way. mapaBarAduevoi— bringing forward, and exposing equally to 
risk? Cf. iii. 14. On ée« tod dpolov cf. i. 143. ¢. mapnBhKate. 
mapa is here transitive—‘ have got beyond the prime of life,’ and are therefore 
not likely réxywow Toteio@a. Kxépdos nyeta@e— consider as so 
much clear gain’—‘lucro apponite.’? That this is a legitimate construction of 
Hyryojar may be readily shown. Cf. inter alia, r& @ynTa 8 ob viv mp@roy jyovuas 
onidy, Eur. Med. 1224, and with Kriig. Dem. viii. 66, réAcws mAovTov eywye 
Hyodpa cuppdaxous, tia, edvoiav. tévde, sc. Biov, has its proper 
use, this which is to follow. 7d ptrAdripoy, ‘synonymous with evxAea, 
honour,’ Kriig., and of course following him T. K. A. But is it not rather the 
love of honour contrasted with the love of gain, both being regarded as passions of 
the human mind which are thought never to become extinct ? Then we have 7d 
xepdalvetv opposed toTd tipaa Gat, the getting money, and the getting honour. 
t@ &xpelw refers to incapacity for active service, as may be seen from i. 93, 
Tav axpeoTatwr apkéce THY puvAaKy. 


CHAPTER XLV.—(a.) toy ayava— the struggle you will have to undergo in 
attempting to rival their renown, toy yap obn dyta x.7.A. Kriig. 
quotes from Mimnermus apud Stob. 125. 12: 


deivol yap avdp) mdvres eoper evxreet 
(avti POovijIga, katOavdytTa 8 aivéca, 


The Horatian sentiment will recur to the thoughts of every one: 


*Virtutem incolumem (while it dwells with us) odimus, 
Sublatam ex oculis querimus invidi. 


Kae’ SmepBorhy aperhs— in (or by) an excess of merit ;? “even supposing that 
you reached transcendent merit, would you be judged, I say not ona par with, but 
even a little inferior to them?’ ~Odvos yap x.7.A. Is this not to be 
expressed in English by saying, ‘the living have envy to contend against as @ 
rival’? For rpbs 7d avr{maaoy is not, I think, rightly rendered by Meyer— 
‘propter emulationem,’ z. e. the living are envied on account of rivalry ; nor by 
Popp. ‘ab emulis,’ making it equivalent to mpos Tay dvtimdrwy, by their rivals ; 
nor by Goll. ‘erga emulos, i.e. the living have a feeling of envy towards their 
rivals; nor as Dale, ‘the living are exposed to envy in their rivalry? Krug. 
merely says, ‘among the living, envy dominates, whether enviers or envied.’ 
It will be seen that I make wpbs 7d dvt{maaoy, ‘for opposition,’ i. e. to discharge 
the function of an opponent; which sense it is I think capable of sustaining. 
Then 7d wh éurodav— those who are in no one’s way’ (= of ove bytes, the 
neuter being a general form of statement)—are opposed to of (@vres; and they 
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are said to find no such obstacle against (pds) which it is necessary for 
them to struggle; but ‘they are honoured with a good will which has no one to 
oppose it.’ 

(6.) dperhs— if I must say anything on the subject of woman’s excellence,’ 
D. The Scholiast, says Kriig., is ungallant enough to deny all virtues to the sex 
except that of cwppocivn. ob yap advdpela % Sixarocvvy 4 gpdvnois. Meyer 
and BI. refer this to ‘chastity ;? Arnold to ‘modesty and affectionateness.’ But 
as there is no article, D. is right in referring it to nothing special (see i. 2. d.); 
it simply means the sort of merit which is to be looked for from women on such 
an occasion. That this, according to the Greek conception, was of a very nega- 
tive and passive character, is clear enough, even from what follows. boat, 
of course, has for its antecedent yuvatxes contained in yuvainelas. Cf. Jelf, 819. 
1. 435. a. Tis twapxovons otaews uh xelpoot yeveoOar. An 
eloquent passage occurs in one of the Oxford Prize Essays, [‘ Domestic Virtues 
of the Greeks and Romans,’] condemning the cold-heartedness of the orator 
who, on such an occasion, could tell wives and mothers not to be worse than 
they were by nature! But this is surely the meaning most suitable for the 
argument. When the Greeks were exhorted, as they often were, ray marépuy 
Bh xelpous pavivat, ii. 62. d., cf. i. 122. 33 vi. gz. b., nothing unworthy was 
implied of their ancestors ; on the contrary, the words were an exhortation not to 
fall short of their valour. So here the orator means, ‘Do not deteriorate from 
that character which Nature has given you; we know you to be weaker than the 
other sex, but do not extravagantly indulge in this weakness.’ h o6fa 
—‘ the praise,’ 7. ¢. which will result from such conduct. kal fs, sc. 
peydan 4 Sdta—‘ great, too, will be her praise, of whom among the other sex there 
ts least talk, either for good or evil.’ Cf. Jelf, 819. b. The word «Argos isa 
“nomen pécov, ut non raro apud poetas,’ Popp., who ef. ddéa, dverdos (viii. 27), 
éamls and éAmt(etv, i. 4. We might also cf. ¢ facinus,’ ‘ famosus,’ ‘ venenum,’ and 
many other words. For the sentiment cf. Misch. dgam. 611. ‘The two 
properly opposed notions would be (1) merit, demerit; (2) praise, censure. 
But Thue. gives us one of each pair, merit and censure = conduct that is cen- 
sured.’—T. K. A. 


CuaPrer XLVI.—(a.) kal éuot— by me, as has been done by my predeces- 
sors.’ adyw...épyq@. The usual antithesis, as has often been pointed 
out—the first is, so far as words are concerned; the second in respect of the 
actual commemoration by deeds, i. e. regarding the subsequent support of tho 
children as part of the practical recognition of the father’s merits. 
héxpe HBns—‘to the age of eighteen,’ says the Scholiast. From sixteen to 
eighteen the young Athenian was educated in the Gymmnasia. At eighteen the 
youth was enrolled among the ephebi, entered into the registry of his demus, 
and after taking the oath of a citizen, was armed in the presence of the public 
assembly. From that time he was, in the eye of the law, of age, might marry, 
appear before courts of law, and so forth; but he had yet to do frontier duty 
as teptrodos, before, on attaining his twentieth year, he entered upon the full 
exercise of his civic rights, by participating in the general assemblies of the 
people, from which fact we may understand why some have asserted that he 
was not registered till then. Hermann, Pol. Antig. of Greece, § 123. Seg 
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with Kriig., Plat. Menex. 22, Lysias ii. 75, Aschin. 3, 154, Arist. Pol. 2, 5, 4. 
orépavov— therein proposing a prize,’ sc. which consists in this maintenance 
of children. tots 5é—‘to these I say,’ 5¢ in apodosi. See the 
grammars, Hermann ad Soph. Pail. 87, and infra c. 65 c., and cf. Livy, iv. 35. 
‘Nibil non aggressuros homines, si magnis conatibus magna premia propo- 
nantur.’ &mrorkopupdpevor— having brought your lamentations to a 
close,’ such being sometimes the force of &7d in composition. Cf. amadyhoayras, 
infra ch. 61, and Herod. ix. 31, ds awexhSevoay, ‘cum lugere desierant,’ where see 
Valckn. note; and also ii. 40, éwedy drotiwvrat, ‘when they have finished beat- 
tng their own breasts,’ dv mpoohKet ExacTos, Sc. ddopupacda. On 
this mode of supplying the simple from the compound verb, Kriig. refers to his 
own grammar, § 62, 4, I. 


CuarrEer XLVII.—(a.) rpérov éros. For the little that had been achieved 
during this year towards the final object of the war, v. Grote, vi. 206. Even 
the relief of Potidea had been no way advanced; and while the expectations 
of the Corinthians and other instigators of the war were disappointed, the 
anticipations of Pericles and Archidamus were fully justified (i. 140, a.). 
éredevTa—‘ was drawing to a close.’ The imperf. is used because ‘ad rei effectum 
qui permanebat respicitur.’—P. 7& dbo wépn, cf. adc. s.; Diod. 
xii. 45. For the gramm. construction see Jelf, § 467, obs. 2, 478, a. 
"Apxidauos, cf adc. a. 

(3.) 4% véoos. The description of this famous pestilence occupies eight 
chapters of book iii—from xlvii. to liy—which description we may divide into 
three portions. The first (chaps. xlvii. xlviii.) describes the origin and causes 
of the pestilence. The second (xlix. 1.) its character, symptoms, and physical 
effects. The third (li. sq.) its effects on the moral character and social life 
of the Athenians. 

It may not be uninteresting to mention briefly the acumenical plagues, 
whose ravages have been recorded. 

The first is that of Athens, here described by Thucydides, who has been 
closely copied by Lucretius in the end of his sixth book. A similar one is 
mentioned by Galen as occurring in the year a.D. 167—70, which he calls the 
long plague (v. inf. and Clinton in an.). 

The second is that which broke out in the reign of Vibius Gallus and 
Volusianus, A.D. 252, and is described in the letter of Dionysius quoted in 
Eusebius, lib. vii. c. 22 (cf. Cyprian. de Mortal.), commented upon by Calvi- 
sius, Justus Lipsius (de Constantid, ii.), and our own countrymen, Brightman 
and Mead, who interpret it to be the opening of the fourth seal of the Book of 
Revelations (vi. 8). It is said to have lasted fifteen years, and five thousand 
persons are reported to have died daily. 

The third broke out in the reign of Justinian, a.D. 540, and is fully described 
by Procopius in his Persica (lib. ii. 22, sq.). He is a close imitator of Thucy- 
dides. It is also mentioned by Evagrius, Agathias, Gregory of Tours, and 
Paulus Diaconus, who tells us it carried off Pope Pelagius, a.D. 580. It lasted 
fifty-two years; and in 583 appears to have extended its ravages to Britain. 
In Constantinople it carried off a thousand persons daily. It is curious that 
the origin of all these three plagues is traced to Egypt or Atthiopia, which, as 
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Gibbon says (chap. xliii.), have been stigmatized in every age as the original 
source and seminary of the plague. 

The fourth commenced in the N.E, of Asia, in A.D. 1347, and in six years 
overran the world with such violence, that Calvisius says two thirds of the 
population of Europe were swept away. Camden, in his Britannia, describes 
its ravages in England in the following year, during which 50,000 persons are 
said to have been buried in the churchyard of the Charterhouse in London 
(Hume, ii. 448). It lasted for six years, and is known by the name of the 
‘black death.’ This is the pestilence which made its appearance in Florence 
in 1348, and is so graphically described by Boccaccio in his Decamerone, and 
in the historical narrative of the brothers Matteo and Giovanni Villani. Sis- 
mondi (Histoire des Frangais) relates its effects in France, and its horrors in 
England are beautifully told in the novel of Rothelan. 

The next fumous pestilence is that of Milan in the year 1630, of which we 
have a vivid picture in the Promessi Sposi of Manzoni, in the Storia della 
Colonna Infame, and in the history of the Plague by Ripamonte. The most 
striking events connected with it are the exertions of Cardinal Borromeo, and 
the horrid practices of the Monatti and Untori. 140,000 persons are reported 
to have died between April and September. The last and greatest plague made 
its appearance in London in the year 1664, and is well known to English readers 
from the journal of Pepys and the narrative of Defoe, who, though not himself 
un eye-witness of it, writes with all the force and truthfulness of one. The 
total number of deaths is given as 68,000. It is, as Mr. Grote observes (vi. 
209), ‘not one of the least of the merits of Thucydides, that his notice of the 
symptoms of this epidemic, given at so early a stage of medical science and 
observation, is such as to instruct the medical reader of the present age, and 
enable the malady to be understood and identified.’ It has consequently been 
the subject of frequent disquisition at home and abroad. The following treatises, 
among others, have appeared in Germany: by Eyerel, in 1810; Schoenck, 
1821; Grimm, 1829; Krauss, 1831; Meurs, 1843; and Brandeis, 1845; to 
which we may add the general treatise by Haser, 1839; Littré’s introduction 
to Hippocrates; and Dr. Mead’s book, De Peste. Littré remarks that it is to 
be regretted that Hippocrates, though an eye-witness, does not describe this 
plague, as neither does Galen that which he witnessed in the time of M. 
Aurelius (the Pestis Antoniniana), and which was probably a renewal of this 
plague of Athens. Diodorus also defers the description of it till its reappear- 
ance in the fifth year of the war (xii. c. 58). Grote speaks of it as ‘an 
eruptive typhoid fever, distinct from, yet analogous to, the small pox.” Niebuhr 
thinks it was neither the Oriental plague nor the yellow fever, but something 
between the two, vomiting of bile being rare in Oriental plague but common 
in yellow fever; ulcers, which are general in Oriental plague, being extremely 
rare in yellow fever. Schoenck considers it to have been a camp fever, and 
Meister holds the same opinion. Krauss maintains the opposite, and says that 
the inguinal pestilence of Justinian was merely a degenerate form of the same. 
It was distinct from the inguinal plague described by Procopius and Ripamonte, 
and is believed (Littré says) to be now extinct. For three years it desolated 
Athens, continuously during the entire second and third years of the war, afier 
which there was a marked abatement for a year and a half. It then revived, 
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and lasted for another year (the fifth) with the same fury as at first. It carried 
off, Thucyd. tells us (iii. 87), 300 of the 1200 hippeis, the chief men of the 
State, 4400 hoplites, and of the poorer population a number too great for com- 
putation, avetedperos dpi0uds. Diodorus says they lost 4000 e(ol, 400 immeis, 
and of others, freemen and slaves, 10,000 (xii. 58), but this number is, as 
Grote says, much below the mark. Acyo- 
wevov, There is perhaps a confusion in Thucydides’ mind as to végos and 
vdonua, both which are used indiscriminately. In the following chapter he 
uses the neuter throughout, as though véonua had really preceded ; and so 
Sophocles uses airy after véonua, as though ydcos had preceded [oxjjua mpds 
7d cvvevupov] : 

devdy ye Toinloaypa Tod voohuatos... 

ee: yap att y bia xpdvov.—Phil. 755—8. 


Cf. Hom. Od. xii. 75, where vepéAn and végos are similarly confounded. Or it 
may be taken absolutely = ‘though it was said ;’ neuter part. like déov K.7.A. 
éyratackjWai. Properly used of the descent of lightning, storms, &c., 
therefore implying violence and rapidity (c. xlix. e.) ‘A divine visitation” It 
is here intransitive, as in xlix. the simpler form; when transitively used it is 
followed by a dative, or the accus. with «is. See Elmsley ad Eurip. Med. 93; 
Eurip. Hipp. 1416; Herod. vii. 134, viii. 65; Asch. Humen. 83; Procop. Pers. 
ii. 22; rots €& ovpavod émakhntovow = évérece, ch. xlviii. 

Ajjevov. Grote remarks that about sixteen years before there had been a 


similar calamity in Rome, and in various parts of Italy. ob pévrot. 
Observe the transition to the oratio recta. K. compares Xen. Anad. iv. 2, 15, 
ore Cavpartoy yevérOat mac Kal bmemrevor, p4opa obtws—‘to 


such a degree, K. Cf. Xen. Anabd. vii. 4, 3, Hv 5& Xidy TOAA} Kal Poxos ottws 
Gore «.7.A., and Eurip. Hipp. 999. 

(¢.) farpoi. BP. quotes Cantacuzen. iv. 8, ore iarpay ethprer. tex 
obdeula, Cf. Ov. Met. vii. 526, ‘Pugnatum est arte medendi. Exitium 
superabat opem ;’ ib. 561, ‘Inque ipsos seeva medentes Irrumpit clades;’ Liv. 
vii. 2, ‘Quum vis morbi nec humanis consiliis nec ope divina levaretur.’ 
fipkovv. See Buttmann’s Lewilogus, pp. 162, 543 (Eng. ed.). B. quotes 
Eurip. Zon, 952, AréAdwv ovddey fipkeoe; cf. Herc. Fur. 500; Soph. Phil. 281, 
339- ‘Not that it is any derogation from the labour or application of the phy- 
sicians to say they fell in the common calamity ; it rather is to their praise that 
they ventured their lives so far as even to lose them in the service of man- 
kind.’—Defoe, p. 40. Sow Kal wddrrora. See Matth. § 462: ‘Two 
superlatives in two different propositions are compared with each other by the 
words rogodrw and Soy, to show that a quality exists in the highest degree in 
one subject, in the same measure as it is possessed by another in the highest 
degree.” Thuc. viii. 84, Bop pddAiora Kal erevOepor... rocodTw Kal Opacttara, 
So i. 68, 80@ kal péyiora evKAhuata txouev; Herod. v. 29; Soph. Trach. 312; 
Gd. Col. 53, with Wiinder’s note; Jelf, § 870, obs. i. wpods iepois 
ixérevoay. For this use of mpbs at a point at rest, cf. Soph. Trach. 371, 
xpos péop Tpaxwlay dyopG; Cid. C. 12, mpds kAceow Oey; Thue. iii. 81, e.; 
viii. 98. Compare the ‘supplicationes’ of the Romans (Liv. iii. 7, x. 23, xxx 
% XXvil. 23, xxxvii. 3), the ‘rogazioni’ of the Italians and the Middle Ages, 
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and the procession of the relics of Cardinal Borromeo, during the plague at 
Milan, described by Ripamonte, lib. i. Boccaccio says, ‘Nor was there more 
profit from the humble supplications made to God by devout persons, not once, 
but often, both in formal processions and in other manners.’ 

Havrefors. The MSS. vary between payrefors and pavtelats. 
TeAevTa@yres, Frequently used for lastly, or at last (li.c.). Cf. Soph. Ant. 
260, Khy éylyvero rAny) TeAcvT@oa; Xen. Cyr. i. 6, 19; Plat. Rep. iv. p. 425. 
We may tr. ‘they ended by leaving off” So apxduevos is put for ‘at first.’ 
Matth. G. @. § 557, 4; Jelf, § 696, obs. i. b. 


Cuaprer XLVIII.—(a.) €& Ai@towlas. Nubia and Sennaar. Sce Gibbon 
Us. Aiyutmrov. ‘Nam penitus veniens Mgypti e finibus.’—Luer. 
vi. 1139. Gottl. quotes Am. Marcell. xix. 4, ‘Clades illa abusque ferventi 
AKthiopiz plag4 paulatim proserpens Atticam occupavit.’? Schénck, p. 14, sq. 
évérmege = eyxatécknWe. So Lucr. vi. 1141, ‘Incubuit tandem ‘populo Pan- 
dionis ; Ov. Met. vii. 522, ‘Dira lues ira populis Junonis iniquee Incidit ;’ 
Liv. xxvii. 23; Plut. V. Pericl. p. 66, 7 Aowuddns evéree pOopd. 
év t@ Tetpa:ez. Niebuhr notices this fact to show the difference between 
this epidemic and the yellow fever, which generally follows the course of rivers. 
It began of course here first, being brought by sea. ‘The place of its first out- 
breaking in Attica indicates that the contagion came from abroad. It may 
nevertheless have been connected, as Niebuhr believed (ii. 273), in some 
mysterious way, with the volcanic convulsions which were unusually frequent 
and violent about the same time, though Attica was but slightly affected by them, 
for the earthquakes felt at Athens are not said to have damaged any part of the 
city ; and other regions of Greece which suffered much more from them do not 
appear to have been visited by the pestilence.’—Thirl. iii. 135. Cf. Procop. 
Bell. Pers. ii. 22, c.: apkapévn 5€ del ex Tis mapadlas y vdcos Hde obtw 5h és 
Thy werdyaay avéBawe Xopav. hwato Tav dvOpdrwy. Bi. says the 
avOpdé7wy is not emphatic, as though animals had been previously attacked. 
But it was clearly the opinion of the ancients that in pestilences animals were 
first attacked (Hom. JI. i. 150; Ov. Met. vii. 536). The sheep and cattle had 
been conveyed to Eubcea and the adjacent islands (c. xiv.; cf. Grote, vi. 203). 
There may therefore be some force in the word; had the cattle been attacked 
it would have been an aggravation of the calamity. Cf. Liv. iii. 66; Dion. 
Hal. A. RB. x. 53. pdppana éoBeBAtKotey és Ta Ppéata. 
The Jews were accused of having poisoned the wells in the plague of 1348 
(Thirlw. iii, 135). Cf. the account of the Untori in Ripamonte, lib. i.; 
Areteus, p. 12, § 6 (ed. Kiihn.), dev ob8° Greoikds €v TH AoG TE ev "APHyNOL 
perekerépous Soxéew és Td ppéara euBeBrAoba Pdpyaxa; Ov. Met. vii. 532, 
«Constat et in fontes vitium venisse lacusque.’? So when the plague broke out 
at Naples in 1656, the Spaniards were said to have suborned persons to 
scatter poisoned dust in the streets. Even the holy water was supposed to 
have been poisoned at Milan (Knight, p. 77). A similar notion existed at 
Paris upon the outbreak of the cholera for the first time in that city. The 
credulity of the lower orders may be excused when we find that even learned 
men believed in the possibility of exciting pestilence by means half medical, 
half magical. péara are ‘cisterns, tanks, or reservoirs.’ 

P 
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airddi—i.e.in Pirezeus. The xpqvn of Callirrhoe, mentioned above, was in 
the astu. 

(b.) Acyét@ wept abrod. Either supply voofparos, or tr. simply ‘about 
the matter.’ Procop. Bell. Pers. ii. 22 B: Aeyérw piv obv &s mn Exaoros meph 
abray yiwdonet, kal copioThs kal perewpdroyos' eym 5é bev Te Hpkato hvdaos Hoe, 
kal tpdrw dh Oty Tobs avOpmmous 3iepOerper epav Epyxomat. yiyveoner 
—‘ the opinion he forms—the judgment he arrives at.’ ‘Urtheilt” K. 
id3ié7ns. In Aristotle’s sense (Eth. Nic. iii. 8.8). ‘The lay person’ (K.), ‘the 
non-professional man,’ as opposed to the professed physician. Bl. compares 
Plat. Pol. 433; Plut. Ser. Vind. Num. v. 4. Cf. Plat. Leg. 933 D, Soph. 221 ©, 
Phedr. 258 D, Protag. 327.¢; Proc. B. P. ii. 22, otre yap iarpg ore iBidry 
tvvéBn. wetaBoAr‘s. ‘Respecting the causes which he deems 
sufficiently powerful to have produced so great a revolution.’—Grote, vi. 210. 
P. distinguishes properly between peraBor} and perdoracis, and shows that 
there is no idle repetition here. peraBody is the ‘act of change,’ conversio ; 
perdoracts ‘the altered state of circumstances,’ conversus status. The passage 
quoted from vi. 20, quite bears out this view, méAets . . . of re Seouévas petaBorjjs, 
fi vy wis es fdw metacragw xwpoln. The perdoracis is explained by the first 
sentence of the following chapter—‘ The change from an unusually healthful 
to a pestilential state.’ Demosth. Olynth. ii. 6, roAAhy Thy werdoracw deiKtéov. 
Cf. xliii. c. mdaAcor’ av Exot re tpoedas ph ayvoeiv. ‘Such 
matters as will furnish any man who lays them to heart, with knowledge and 
the means of calculation beforehand.’ Lit. ‘from having acquired some previous 
knowledge, not to be in a state of ignorance about the matter.” ‘To record past 
facts as a basis for rational provision in regard to the future ; the same senti- 
ment which Thucyd. mentions (i. 22) as having animated him to the composi- 
tion of his history, was at that time a duty so little understood, that we have 
reason to admire not less the manner in which he performs it in practice, than 
the distinctness with which he conceives it in theory.—Grote. For the gram- 
matical construction, see Jelf, § 832—the optative with &y expressing a sup- 
position or assumption depending on certain conditions; hence a still more 
indefinite possibility. 


Cuarter XLIX.—(a.) wddtora 8h exetvo. Cf. adi. 13. 18. 118. 
&vocov. Hippocrates (Hpidem. i. 8) says that the same was the case during 


the epidemic at Thasos. a&rexplOy. Soc. li.; és rodro eredetra, ‘deter- 
mined in this.’ P. compares Cantacuz. iv. 8, mdvra eis éxeivo natéAnye Td 
véonua ; and Krauss, p. 15. tpopdcews— ostensible cause,’ a word 


frequently used by Hippocrates in this sense. Areteus, p. 43. So Procop. 
B. P. ii. 22, axpopactorws. Boccaccio says of the plague at Florence, that 
‘there was no fever or any incidental symptom.’ 6 épqmas, an unusual 
word (the later Attic form is @¢pya. Arrian, An. ii. 4. 8; Menand. ap. 
Phavorinum). Lucian, Dial. Marin. xi. Oépuy 5 wuperéds; Tim. Lex. uw. y. 
Ruhnken ; Tibull, iv. 11. 2, calor. See Lucret. vi. 1143: 


‘Principio, caput incensum fervore gerebant, 
Et dupliceis oculos suffusé luce rubenteis. 
Sudabunt etiam fauces intrinsecus atro 
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Sanguine, et ulceribus vocis via septa coibat ; 
Atque animi interpres manabat lingua cruore.’ 


épu@quara. Observe the plur. Cf. Lucret. u.s.; Virg. Georg. ili. 508, of the 
disease of horses: ‘Tum vero ardentes oculi.’ mvetua &tromoy Kai 
dvaades Apler—‘emitted an unnatural and fetid breath. P. translates 
&romov by ‘tetrum,’ as Lucr. v. 1132, ‘Spiritus ore foras tetrum volvebat 
odorem.’ Kriiger says, Thucydides meant that besides being ‘noisome’ (B.) 
the breath was unnatural from the extreme difficulty of respiration. So 
Virgil u.s. ‘attractus ab alto Spiritus interdum gemitu gravis.’ Cf. ¢. li. a. 


TOAAG Kal &AAa aromas. holerand aple are used indiscriminately 
by Thuc. K. 
(b.) wrapuds— sneezing” Plat. Symp. p. 18s. Bpdyxos— 


‘hoarseness. ‘Humoris in fauces influxio, quam raucitatem vocat.’—Cal. 
Aur. vii. 2; Bpaxeiv, Hesych. jx jou, popjoa, Fos. Ee. p. 79. 

Bnxbs isxvpoi—‘a hard cough.’ This meaning Fasius gives to BE simply. 
nxapdlav—‘ the cardiac extremity of the stomach,’ L. and S.; ‘os ventriculi,’ 
Fess.; Luer. vi. 1149: 


‘Inde ubi per fauces pectus complerat et ipsum 
Morbida vis in cor mestum confluxerat xgris.’ 


otnpltat Intrans. P. &roKkabdpaoers XoARs—‘purgings of bile.’ 
Grote observes (p. 211), that ‘in Thucyd.’s day speculation was active re- 
specting the causes of this plague, according to the vague and fanciful physics 
and scanty stock of ascertained facts which was all that could then be con- 
sulted.’ These very words &moxa@dpoets xoAjs .7.A. seem to indicate that Thuc. 
was familiar with the medical terminology, and was no stranger to the habits and 
training of his contemporary Hippocrates, and the other Asclepiads of Cos. 
See M. Littré’s note, quoted by Grote. But, as has been well observed, many 
words which have now become technical in medical science, were of ordinary 
use in Greek conversation. Freind, Hist. of Med. pp. 416—20, ed. Lond. 

waoat—differing in colour, smell, and taste. Krauss. Taraimwplas 
refers rather to mental depression and abandonment of all hope, such as Defoe 
describes, than to physical distress (= a6uula, c. li.), the ‘anxius angor adsidue 
comes.’ Cf. Lucret. vi. 1156. (So Krauss, p. 17.) AbyE Kevh—‘an 
ineffectual retching,’ ‘motus ventriculi irritus,’ Krauss, p. 20. So Lucr. vi. 
1158, ‘Singultusque frequens ;’ and Virg. Georg. iii. 506, ‘Imaque longo ilia 
singultu tendunt.’ Cf. Aretzeus, p. 50, ed. Kiihn. ; Nicand. Ther. 434, Avypoior 
Bapuvduevor Sapeécow. AdyE generally means ‘hiccough,’ and is the term uscd 
for the hiccough of Aristophanes in the well-known passage of Plato’s Sym- 
posium, p. 185. : : 

(c.) &wtopévg—‘to the outward touch.’ So Lucret. vi. 1163, ‘tepidum 
manibus proponere tactum.’ Defoe mentions the same fact. For the con- 
struction, see Matth. § 388. 6, and note ad i. 10. f. 7 pwéoov ckomoivti. So 
c. li, (a) mapadurdyti. ob byav Cepudy—‘ not sence Krauss, p. 
22, says this was a bad symptom. Procop. B..P. ii. 22, cal rd ev cdua otre 
wt Bifddaoce Tis mpoTepas Xpoids, obTe Ocpydy jv, dre mupeTod emmeadyros. 
otre xAwpdv—‘ nor pale ; but reddish, livid, breaking out with small pustutes 

P2 
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and ulcers? The ‘exanthema typhosum’ of medicine, P. Fees. explains 
meatdvoy (meditvdv) by ‘color ad nigrum tendens ex rubro; qualis sanguinis 
sub cute, ex ictu aut plaga collecti’—* livid or leaden colour’—7d peréxov &xpd~ 
tntos Kat pedavias, Sch. ra eytds obrws éxdeto. Lucr. vi. 1166: 


«Intima pars hominum vero flagrabat ad ossa 
Flagrabat stomacho flamma ut fornacibus intus.’ 


trav wmdvu Aertoy ivattwy. So Luer. vi. 1168: 


Nil adeo posset cuiquam leve tenueque membris 
Vertere in utilitatem.’ 


Ov. Met. vii. 558: 
‘Non stratum, non ulla pati velamina possunt.’ 


phe &AAo Tt Hh yumpvol. JTelf, § 895. 4. Brachylogy—‘a verb of a general 
meaning is supplied from a following verb of special meaning; as every par- 
ticular verb implies the general verbal notion of action or state.’ Pop. reads 
yuuvdy, sub. saya, Cf. Mark xiv. 51, mepiBeBAnuévos owddva er) yupvod, 
the art. omitted. K. says yuuvol is correct, though the reading of inferior 
MSS. HdioTd te by és Biwp Wuxpdy «.7.A. For the grammatical 
construction of the infinitive with av instead of the historic tenses, see Jelf, 
§ 866.2. P.says ef yuedodvro must be supplied. Procop. B. P. ii. 22, eis 
bawp Te ols mapaTuxor cumecety HOedov. Lucer. vi. 1170: 


«In fluvios partim gelidos ardentia morbo 
Membra dabant, nudum jacientes corpus in undas.’ 


Ov. Met. vii. 568 : 


‘Fontibus et fluviis puteisque capacibus herent, 
Nec prius est extincta sitis quam vita bibendo.’ 


Diod. xii. 58: of wAeioro: Tay vorotvTwy eppimrov EavTods eis TA Hpéara Kal ras 
Kphvas, embupotyres éavTay katapita Ta gduata. Defoe (p. 105) says: ‘Some 
broke out into the streets, perhaps naked, and would run directly down to the 
river, and plunge themselves into water.’ kal €5pacav— actually 
did so. The common use of «at in Thuc. For the ellipse after rodro, see 
Jelf, § 895. 4. anavot@ TH Slyn. Larrey mentions the same fact 
in the French invasion of Syria. Observe that the adj. by standing before the 
article becomes the predicate. tuvexduevor. Cf. Matt. iv. 24, 
moilras vous kal Bacdvos tvvexonévovs; Luke iv. 38, cuvexoudvy muperd 
peyddw. &ypumvla, Lucr. vi. 1179, ‘lumina vorsarent expertia 
somuo.’ axkuaCo.. The regular use of the optative. Jelf, § 843. 1. 
(d.) évaraton Luer. vi. 1195: 
«Octavoque fere candenti lumine solis 
Aut etiam nond reddebant lampade vitam.’ 


P. quotes Wolmar. p. 39, and Liv. xli. 21. diappolas axpdrov— 
cither violent diarrhcea, as Port. Steph. Thes. and Poppo, or = &ukror dypdtntos 
bdaTédous, as Galen. Lucr. vi. 1198, ‘uigram proluviem alvi’ 

(e.) katéonnmre yap K.T.A, Luer. vi. 1204: 
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‘tamen in nervos huic morbus et artus 
Ibat, et in partes genitaleis corporis ipsas ; 
Et graviter partim metuentes limina leti 
Vivebant ; ferro privatei parte virili, 
Et manibus sine non nullei, pedibusque manebant, 
In vitdé tamen, et perdebant lumina partim, 


Cf. Eyerel and Grimm. ap. Pop. of the pestilence at Venice in 1576. Galen, 
Schénck, and Krauss also speak of the disease attacking the hands and feet. 
és aidoia. Parts of the body are frequently put without the article (K.), on 
the principle of familiar usage. Cf. i. 8.4.3; 12.b; 16. a, &e. Anon. 
Lucr. vi. 1211: 
« Atque etiam quosdam cepere oblivia rerum 
Cunctarum, neque se possent cognoscere ut ipsei.’ 


Schénck confirms this statement, and Defoe also mentions it. The forgetfulness 
was only temporary. 


CuaptzR L.—xpetocov Adyou— baffling all description, K. Cf. Ken. 

Mem, iii. 11. 1, npetocov fv Adyou rd KdAAOS THs yuvads. So Herod. ii. 35, 
epya Adyou méo, and ii, 148; Soph. Gd. T. 1374, xpelooor ayxduns. See 
Jelf, § 783, b. The whole thought contracted into a single substantival notion, 
put in the genitive after the comparative. Matth. § 451. 
Xarewwrépws ) kata rhy avOpwrelay prow — heftiger als die menschliche 
Natur ertragen kann’— more grievously than human nature can endure, K.,2 
common usage of xaréd—according to the proportion of. ednAwoe. 
See Jelf, § 373, 1. The subject being indefinite, is not expressed, as it may be 
easily supplied from the context. Matt. § 549. tvytpdowyv = Tar 
elwOdtwv, K.—‘ that which is familiar to man.’ Cf. Soph. Phil. 171. Ta 
yap 8pvea. So Lucret. vi. 1215: 


‘Multaque humi quom inhumata jacerent corpora supra 
Corporibus, tamen alituum genus atque ferarum 

Aut procul absiliebat, ut acrem exiret odorem, 

Aut ubi gustdrat languebat morte propinqua.’ 


Cf. Ov. Met. vii. 545—52; Stat. Thed. i. 624, xii. 565, ‘Eminus ipse Pabula 
dira fersze campumque odere volucres;’ Liv. xli. 21, ‘Nec vulturium usquam 
visum. Krauss, p. 26. Boccaccio states that two pigs who turned up with 
their snouts the rags of a man who had died of the plague, in a short time 
after reeled about as if from the effects of poison and presently died. During 
the black death in England it was also observed that neither beast nor bird of 
prey would touch the carcasses (Knight, p. 64). Tekunptov 5é, with- 
out the yap following, is unusual. K. cf. Xen. Anad. i. 9, 29; Plat. Legg. p. 
821 E. Cf. Matt. § 630. émlaAerwis implies, as K. says, not 
only that birds died from eating the corpses, but that they were observed to 
keep aloof (Lucr. u. s.). &rAAws—ot7’ &AdAws. Not = alibi, as Arnold 
explains it, but = neque omnino. P. wep) ToLodToy ovdév—i.e, mepl 
7a rapa cdépara. Jacobs. Or we might say, neither otherwise employed, nor 
engaged about the dead. of 8& xdves. Luer. vi. 1220: 
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“cum primis fida candim vis 
Strata viis animam ponebat in omnibus zgre.’ 


Cf. Hom. Ji. i. 50; Sil. Ital. xiv. 594; Virg. Georg. iii. 496. 

Tod aroBalvovtos— gave evidence of what the result would be” P. Butis it 
not rather—‘ ofthe thing resulting ; gave opportunity of observing the effect pro- 
duced’ ?—i.e. 7d Tetpdmoda yevodueva Siapbelpecdar, Xen. Anab. iv. 6, 13; 
Hell. vi. 8, Srws wh pavepds etn und? aloOnow mapéxot. 


Cuarter LI.—(a.) rapadimdévri. As arrouévg, xlix. e. (Jelf, § 599, 1), 
the dative expressing ‘reference to,’ as cuveAdvti, cuvreudvTs ecimeiy. So 
Thue. i. 34. a, ev SeftG éomadovt:; Herod. i. 14, 51, ili. go, vi. 33- 

&romlas—‘ peculiar character’-—‘ Seltsamkeit,’ K. So we say, out-of-the-way 
character. diapepdytTws Erépw mpds Erepov yiyvdpevov. mpds 
€repov belongs to diapepdvrws ; érépw is only used to give force to the antithesis. 
t3éav. Vide ad i. 109. a. For the accusative as a means of defining the 
verbal notion, see Jelf, § 579, 2. Krauss, p. 26, translates it by ‘externam 


speciem.’ mapeAvmet. Cf. Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 29. K. The 
preposition here retains its proper primitive force, of something accompanying, 
‘ alongside,’ as it were. éreAevta. Cf. xlix. a, Plat. Protag. p. 
35-44; Thue. iii. 104. ¢. So Lat., ‘desinere in aliquid.’ kal 
wavy Oeparevdpevoi— with every attention that could be paid them,’ as below, 
don Sialty Oeparevdueva. tv ovdéy Karéorn tana— there 


was no established specific’—‘ kein einziges Arzneimittel.’ So Lucret. vi. 1224: 


‘Nec ratio remedf communis certa dabatur, 
Nam quod alis dederat vitales aéris auras 
Hocce aliis erat exitio, letumque parabat.’ 


Procop. B. P. ii. 22, nal 7d Edumav eimeivy odSeula pnxavh avOpdrp es thy 
owrnplay ekevpnro. Compare the powerful language of Defoe: ‘The contagion 
despised all medicine, death raged in every corner: men everywhere began to 
despair—every heart failed them for fear; people were made desperate through 
the anguish of their souls, and the terrors of death sat in the very faces of the 
people’ (p. 180). 

(b.) a¥rapxes. K. compares Herod. i. 32, avOpdrov capa bv oddiy 


abrapkés eort. Eur pei— swept off’—‘ ried alles auf, Gottl.— 
‘corripiebat. ‘Et velocitatem et vim morbi notat,’ Bay. Cantacuz. p. 50, uses 
KaOrpet. te GOupula. So Lucret. vi. 1228: 


‘Tilud in his rebus miserandum et magnopere unum 
Arumnabile erat, quod, ubi se quisque videbat 
Implicitum morbo, morti damnatus ut esset, 
Deficiens animo mesto cum corde jacebat, 

Funera respectans, animam et mittebat ibidem.’ 


Ov. Met. vii. 565: 
‘salutis 


Spes abiit, finemque vident in funere morbi ; 
Indulgent aniinis, et nulla quid utile cura est.’ 
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7d dvérmioroy 7H yvdun. Cf. lix. b, ravtaxddev vii yvdun Bropot. 
wpotevto—‘ gave themselves up,’ abandoned themselves to despair. 

a@vretxov. K. explains by ‘that moral resistance of the will that assists 
recovery’—‘ moralischen Widerstande, Oeparelas avamimmAdmevot 
—‘ catching the infection from attendance upon others’—‘contagione infecti,’ 
Ruhnken. Plat. Phed. p. 67 4. K. compares Plut. Per. xxxiv. domep 
Bockhpata avarlurracba pOopis am’ adAAHAwy. So Liv. iii. 6, ‘ Ministeria in 
vicem ac contagio ipsa vulgabant morbos,’ and xxv. 26, ‘ vi morbi repletos.’ Cf. 
Ruhnken’s Timeus, s.v. dvdwAews, who gives many passages where évamnliu- 
mAagOa and kxatanlumdacGa convey, besides filling, the collateral notion of 
defiling ; hence of infecting by contact. Cf. Arist. Nub. 1023. The Latin 
impleri has the same sense—Liv. iv. 30, ‘ vulgatique contactu in homines morbi, 
et primo in agrestes ingruerant servitiaque. Urbs deinde impletur. 

domwep ta mpéBata. Lucret. vi. 1234: 


‘avidi contagia morbi... 
Lanigeras tanquam pecudes et bucera secla.’ 
Juy. ii. 78: 
‘dedit hance contagio labem 
Et dabit in plures ; sicut grex totus in agris 
Unius scabie perit, et porrigine porci.’ 


Hom. Od. xi. 408; Virg. Georg. iii. 556. 

(c.) pOdporv = oOopd, xlvii. b.—‘ mortality,’ usually applied to beasts of 
burden. Arrian, vi. xxv. 1; Procop. B. P. ii. 22. amdAAuyTo 
épfmos Liv. xxv. 26, ‘Curatio ipsa et contactus egrorum vulgabat morbos, 
ut aut neglecti desertique qui incidissent morerentur, aut assidentes curan- 
tesque eadem vi morbi repletos secum traherent.’ &peTis Tt 
petamotobpevot = piravOpwrlas. Schol. ‘suck as made any pretensions to 
goodness.’ For this use of aperh see the Aristotelian classification of virtues, 
Rhet. i. 9, 2, and ch. xl. d. Arrian copies the expression, dn, 11. xxvii. 6. 
K. ‘Qui humanitatem quandam pre se ferebant, Gott. Cf. Dion. Halic. 
Antig. vi. 91 ; Procop. B. @. i. 8, kat pdduora ofs dh dperiis Te petamoeiobat 
tuvéBouve, and Lucret. vi. 1241, sq.: 


© Quei fuerant autem presto contagibus ibant 
Atque labore, pudor quem tum cogebat obire, 
Optimus hoe leti genus ergo quisque subibat.’ 


rov amoytyvopevwy. Cf, xxxiv. a. rerevtavtes—‘at last.’ Cf. 
xlvii.c, Xen. An. iv. 5, 16. eféxapvov— grew weary of lamenting the 
dead? Xen. Hell. vii. 5, 19, wévov undéva Groxdwvew ; Plut. Sol. viii.; Luer. 
vi. 1246, ‘ Lacrymis lassi luctuque redibant.’ Cf. Liv. xxv. 26. For éAogupcers, 
the accusative of equivalent notion, see Jelf, § 549 ¢. Gore nal 
xreivetv—‘so as to be fatal’ The fact is confirmed by modern medical 


writers. P. 


(d.) éwt wr€ov. Cf. adi. 9. c. ‘In héhkerem Grade,’ K. émweAdu- 
Bavey—‘attacked.’ So Herod. viii, 118, émsAaBdy Aouds roy oTpardy; Thuc. 
iv. 27, THY puAakhy 5 xem éréAaBe. TPH Tapaxphua weprxapet— 


‘through their excessive joy at the moment.’ bn’ &AAov vooquatos— 
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i.e. not that they should never die; but not be cut off by disease, but die of old 
age. So Dio Cass. xlvii. 44, codons. Is this very slight, or vain, fond hope? 


Cuaprer LII.—(a.) ’Erleoe. Plut. Per. c. 34; Luer. vi. 1257: 


‘Nec minimam partem ex agris meroris in urbem 
Confluxit, languens quem contulit agricolarum 
Copia; conveniens ex omni morbida parte, 
Omnia condebant loca tectaque.’ 


n Evyxoprdh. C£. Liv. iii. 6, ‘ Auxere vim morbi, terrore populationis pecori- 
bus agrestibusque in urbem acceptis; ea conluvio mixtorum omnis generis 
. « urbanos et agrestem confertum in arcta tecta . . . augebat,’ &e. 
ovX fioooy Tos éwmeAOdvTas. A pelwors for warrov. Cf. i. 82,d. The 
dejection of mind consequent on the total loss of their property would render 
them more obnoxious to the effects of contagion. Defoe mentions (p. 20) among 
the aggravations of the plague of London, the great immigration into the 
metropolis in consequence of the recent restoration of the monarchy, which 
brought together more than 100,000 persons, either for the purposes of business, 
or in hopes of rewards for past services in the royal cause. 
olkt@v ovx brapxovoewy. Cf. ad c. xvii. for the number of houses of 
Athens. The number there given corresponds with the number of heads of 
families obtained from the calculation of the divisions of tribes for political and 
social purposes. If each tribe contained three phratrie, each phratria thirty 
gentes, and each gens thirty heads of families, we obtain 12 phratrie, 360 
gentes, and 10,800 heads of families. The coincidence is observable. év 
nadvBars mviynpats—some MSS. read mviyepais—‘in stifling cabins’ 
Thirlwall, iii. 137, ‘the stifling closeness of the temporary cabins and the 
apartments in the towers was more generally pernicious.’ Cf. Arist. Eg. 789, 
quoted c. xvii. pa €rous Gottl. shows to be applied peculiarly 
to the summer season. Cf. Plut. Peric. x.; Arr. Anab. 1. xvii. 6. 
ovder) kédauq. Procop. B. P. ii. 22, uses the same words. Jacobs translates 
‘ita ut nulla haberetur ratio ordinis et discipline publica’ Cf. lib. iii. 108. ¢. 
vii. 23. c.; Polyb. iv. 71; Arr. An. i. 8. 8. vekpol én &AAHAOLS 
amroOvhakovres &xervto—ef. iv. 48, popunddy emt audtas emBadrdvtes; 
Procop. B. P. ii. 23, Tobs vexpobs cwpnddy Eneddov brn maparixot KouiCerOar— 
‘the dying and the dead lay mingled in masses, K. Boccaccio says, ‘There 
they were stowed, layer upon layer, like the merchandise in a ship; each layer 
covered with a little earth. Virg. Zn. xi. 207: 


© Cetera, confuszeque ingentem cedis acervum 
Nec numero nec honore cremant.’ 


Cf. Hom. I2. vii. 336, &xpiros TupBos. ral év rats d8ots. Luer. vi. 12613 


«Multa siti prostrata viam per, proque voluta 
Corpora silanos ad aquarum strata jacebant, 
Interclusa anima nimia ab dulcedine aquarum, 
Multaque per populi passim loca prompta viasque,” &e. 


ad te fepd. Lucr. vi. 1a7o: 
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‘Omnia denique sancta Dedim delubra replerat 
Corporibus Mors exanimis, onerataque passim 
Cuncta cadaveribus ccelestiim templa manebant, 
Hospitibus loca que complerant sdituentes.’ 


(0.) 6 rt yévavrai— what is to become of them? Self, § 427.3; Matt. 
§ 488. Cf. Esch. S. ce. Theb. 297. es dAtywplay érpdtovto 
kat fepdy wal dolwy duolws. B, says iepds relates to the gods, dais to the 
republic, Cf. Lucr. vi. 1274: 


‘Nec jam relligio divom neque numina magni 
Pendebantur: enim presens dolor exsuperabat.’ 


P. translates it by ‘sacra et religiosa;’ ‘illa enim sunt diis consecrata, hac 
legibus et consuetudinibus augusta, Schém. de Com. ii. 10. Boccaccio says, 
“In this affliction and wretchedness of the city, the respected authority of laws 
both divine and human was almost entirely fallen to decay and dissolved.’ 

(c.) véuot te mdvres ouverapdxOnaav. Cf. Procop. B. P. ii. 23, mdvra 
Te brepbpOn tére TA mepl Tas Tapas vouipa. Luer. vi. 1276: 


* Nec mos ille sepulturse remanebat in urbe 
Quo pius hic populus semper consuerat humari.’ 


By the universal law of the Greeks, the burial of the body by the relations of 
the dead was considered a religious duty. Even a stranger who found a dead 
body was bound by law to throw earth upon it (Hor. Od. 1. xxviii. 36; Quintil. 
Deel. 5.6; Mlian, V. H.v. 14). And children who were released from all 
other obligations to unworthy parents, were nevertheless bound to bury them 
by Solon’s law, Aisch.c. Timarch. p.40. The neglect of this duty is mentioned 
as a grave charge against the moral character of aman. Smith’s Dict. Antig. 
s.v. Funus. Cf. Cic. de Leg. ii. 26, with Turnebe’s notes, and Kirchmann de 
Funeribus, i. cap. 1; Xen. Anad. iv. 2, 23. The Athenians always buried 
their dead with the feet to the west (Hlian, V. H. v. 14, and cf. the appeal to 
this custom by Solon, ib. vii. 19; Plut. Sol. 8.9; Paus. i. 40. 5; Strab. ix. p. 
394). a&varaxutvtous Ojkas. Reiske conj. tapas, which K. adopts 
—‘modes of burial” @fxas would imply the place of deposit of the dead. 
Poppo shows that Arnold’s translation of @jxas, ‘modes of burial,’ is quite in- 
admissible. Cf. Soph. EZ. 895. Why may it not mean, ‘they put them into 
places which, under other circumstances, decency would have forbidden?’ 
T. K. A. explains éva:oxuvrous properly as ‘ the want of shame, evinced in the 
violation of all the usual modes prescribed by custom, founded on right feeling.’ 
Defoe, p. 66: ‘The matter was not much to them, or the indecency to any one 
else, seeing they were all dead, and to be huddled together in the common grave 
of mankind. There was no other way of burials, for coffins were not to be had 
for the prodigious numbers that fell.’ omaver Tov ewmiTnoelwy 
Lucr. vi. 1280: 


« Multaque vi subitd paupertas horrida suavit,’ 


‘through lack of all things fit and proper for the burial,’ P.; ‘z.e. wool, gar 
ments, honey, ointments, perfumes,’ Bl. Cf. Soph, El. 894: 
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veopptrous 
amnyas yadakros, kal wepioTeph KUKA®, 
aavray bo? early av0éwr. 


Dion. 10. 53; Herodian, viii. 5. 18, K. éml mupas GdAorpias. Cf. 
Procop. B. P. ii. 22, kad és dddorplas Ohxas épplarouv } AavOdvovres 7 BiaCduevor. 
Luer. vi. 1281: 


‘Namque suos consanguineos aliena rogorum 
Insuper instructa ingenti clamore locabant, 
Subdebantque faces.’ 


So Boccaccio: ‘The priests, with the assistance of the gravediggers, without 
troubling themselves about any over long or solemn offices, laid the corpse as 
quick as possible in the first burial-place which they found unoccupied.’ 

rods vficavtas. The technical term for piling the wood for the pyre (Proc. 
B. P. ii. 23, tuvvhoavres ; Hom. Od. xv. 321; Herod. i. 50. 86, ii. 107; Arist. 
Lys. 269; Lucian, de Mort. Pereg. p. 560). tov éautav vexpsy 
The distributive singular, P., who compares the analogous use of aAAjAwr, 
ec. Ixx. 


Cuarrer LIII.—(a.) mpdrov 5& Fpte «.7.A.—‘ was the first commence- 
ment of. &voulas depends upon Apfe, not upon én) wAdov. It has, 
therefore, the force of apx} jv, as in cap. 12. b. i. 93. b, SwApeto abrov, and 
i. 6, wéwavrai. Aristophanes and Plato furnish abundant evidence that about 
this time a great change did take place in the manners and morals of the 
Athenians. This subject, which is one of great interest, is treated at consider- 
able length in the preliminary discourse to Mitchell’s Aristophanes. ‘ We are 
not to suppose that this total demoralization was brought about, in the short 
space of a few months, by the influence of terror and recklessness. This was 
but the crisis of the change. The pestilence determined the victory of an evil 
influence which had long been spreading. The open practice of the new doc- 
trines of the Sophists had been repressed by laws, and by the received opinion 
of good and evil, but now that the insecurity of life and property banished 
thought of the future, by alike extinguishing both hope and fear, and the 
general disorder and distress removed all check of public opinion, the doctrines 
of the Sophists sprung at once to maturity, and bore abundant fruit after their 
kind.’—C. Knight. érdéAua tis. The indefinite used collectively ; 
hence, in the succeeding clause, we have the plural participle, dpavres; cf. 
Pflugk ad Eurip. Herc. F. 79. &mexpimreto wy Kad’ 7dovhy morery. 
Cf. xxxvii. 2; Ov. Met. vii. 564. ayxlorpopov thy petaBoranyv— 
‘the sudden change.’ dyxlatpopov properly applies to that which is sudden or 
quick in turning ; here, perhaps, transposition, change of places. Procop. B. P. 
ii. 23, duplorpopoy Thy petaBoatv. So Mlian, V. H. v. 13, Thy obtws ayxlorpopoy 
betaBorhy tod Tpdmou ec éraweiv xph. Cf. Herod. vii. 13. taxelas Tas 
émaupécets. dmodavces cal ndumadelas, Sch. éravpecis has the general sense, 
‘use, employment, usufruct,’ ‘Genuss ;’ therefore mpds 7d Tepmvdy becomes 
necessary to qualify the meaning. Herod. vii. 158. épnucpa. Cf. 
Zasch. P. V. 83. 

(.) 7d tpoararaimwpetv. Jelf, § 670, 1. Even when the preceding 
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verb is coustrued with a substantive or genitive, the nom. neuter of the article 
is used, especially in tragedy, in emphatical or antithetical sentences, when the 
infinitive is conceived as standing to the preceding verb in the relation of the 
accusative, z. e. effect, operation, or intention, as the verbal notion may require. 
For the use of the dative rg défavrs Kadg, sce Jelf, § 596, 1—the dativus 
commodi. Cf. Thirlwall, iii. 137 n.: ‘The only exceptions to the general all- 
engrossing selfishness were some persons of extraordinary generosity, who, 
from a sense of honour, ventured their lives to attend upon their sick friends. 
A striking contrast to the sublime charity which has made the plagues of Milan 
and Marseilles bright spots in the history of religion and humanity.’ 

Td és abrdé— thereunto profitable.’ kat éotn—‘ was laid down to be,’ 
as T. K, A. says, that was the place it was henceforth to occupy. 

(c.) GeGv BE PéBos ® avOpdawv vdpos. See Luc. vi. 1274, quoted 
above ad lii.a. Note the absence of the article. ‘ Fear of God, or law of man, 
there was none which restrained,’ &c. So infra, 62. c. Td wey nplvorytes. 
Jelf, § 708, 1. The nominative participle used absolutely, where we should 
expect the gen. abs. Cf. Thue. iv. 23, v. 70; Soph. Ant. 259, puaat ercyxur 
pvaana; Matt. G. @.§ 562; and compare the phrase c. xlix.e, év 7G dyolp 
Kabecor hres. Tay 8& &uapryudtwy—‘no one expecting that he had 
a chance of living until judicial proceedings might be instituted, by which he 
might be called upon to pay the penalty of his crimes.? The &» qualifies both 
the participle and infinitive. wodrd 3é pellw Thy Hin Karewn- 
gtonévny. Observe that uel(w from its position becomes the predicate, and 
that the aorist ém:xpeuacd Ava: implies the punishment was suspended, ready 
to full in due time. ‘The sentence which was already pronounced against them, 
ready at any moment to be put into execution, was far greater than any that a 
human tribunal could award; and before it fell it was but fair, upon all human 
principles, that they should snatch some brief enjoyment of life.’ 
éumecety = éyxatacnqya. So Hor. Od. 111.1. 17, ‘ Destrictus ensis cui super 
impid Cervice pendet.’? ‘In no age or place,’ says Mr. Knight, ‘in which the 
Christian religion has been professed, however corrupted in principle or de- 
praved in practice (if we, perhaps, except the account of the plague of Florence 
by Boccaccio), do we find that that general depravity which Thucydides describes 
has ensued in consequence of asimilar calamity. This difference can only be 
ascribed to the powerful effects produced by the received belief of a future 
existence upon the minds even of those who, under common circumstances, 
seemed regardless of such considerations. Among the Athenians practically 
no such belief existed ; it was the creed of their poets, it was inculcated at their 
mysteries, but it was devoid of all authority to serve as a rule of conduct.’ Cf. 


Thirlwall, u. ». 


Cuapter LIV.—(a.) repiteadvres. So c. lxv. 2, repimeadvres Coparnoay, 
used here rather in the sense of the cognate wepeméreta than as in i. 43, mepimenTw- 
«éres, u. v. not. émiéCovro—as c. lii, émleoe 5¢.. .  Evryrouidh—‘ were 
sore pressed.’ gdoKkovres of mpecBurepot. A sort of nominativus 
pendens, as lib. i. 49, Se8:éres of orparnyol. Abresch. explains it as an hypallage 
for dvauynobévres... &packov. Cf. supra xpivovres. 

(b.) éyévero wev Epis... ph. P. says the passage is important as bear- 
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ing on the pronunciation of the Greek language. BI. says, ‘not only are tne 
sounds similar but the ideas cognate,’ Aimuds being always followed by Aomds. 


Cf. Schol. ad Arist. Hg. 727. ém) tov wapdvTos. Jelf, § 633, c 
The genitive expresses that from which the action springs, and ém) represents 
tke action as resting on the object. Awpixds. It was literally, as Bl. 
remarks, a war of races, Dorians against Ionians. katardBn. Cf. 
ad xviii. 1. 

(c.) wenn... Tots elidcrv = dvduyyots. &vetaAe, the technical 


term for the oracular answer. Cf. i. 118, where Thuc. gives the oracle. Cf. 
Plut. de Pyth. Orac. p. 586; Xen. Anad. iii. 1, 6. Hudson quotes Fab. 
Paulinus, who arranges the answer in iambic trimeters. The connexion of the 
pestilence with Apollo is of course familiar to every one, from 1. i. 

(d.) 8 rt BEtov kad eiwety. At all events to an extent worth speaking 
of, for Paus. viii. 41, testifies that it did penetrate into the Peloponnese. Cf. 
sup. Sorte kai Krelverv. érweveluato—‘it ravaged’ = éw7AGe. Hesych., 
properly of the ravages of wild beasts, conflagrations, and similar calamities. 
It denotes passing into a neighbour’s ground, trespassing. See that remarkable 
passage, Ausch. Agam. 466, 6 O7jAus bpos émwéeperat. Ta ToAUs 
av@pwrérata. See Grote, vi. 219. Perhaps Chios; hardly Lesbos, or the 
fact would have been noticed when the revolt of that island occurs, 


CHAPTER LV.—éreyov. For this use of the aorists, see Sheppard’s 
Theophrastus, p. 263, Appendix 1. és thy Idparov yiv— the 
sea-coust district’ of Attica, a triangular piece of land of which the apex was 
Sunium, and the two points the base of Brauron and the presnontory Zoster. 
It was hilly and barren, but contained the rich mines of Laurium. It derives 
its importance from the political division to which it gave rise. Cf. Herod. i. 
59; Plut. V. Solon. xiii. So the of wed:axol, Ar. Pol. v. 5. 9, from the mediop 
above, z. e. the plain immediately about Athens. Aavuplov. Cf. 
vi.c. 91; Paus. Att. i. 1; Cramer, ii. p. 375. The miners, Thirlwall says (iii. 
134), would probably take refuge with their property in Anaphlystus. Cf. 
Xen. Vectig. iv. 43. 5. 6pa—‘ spectat or prospectat,’ ‘looks towards, 
P. says that BAére: is the more usual phrase, while K. says Thuc. never uses 
BaAérew in this sense, but quotes four passages where dpay occurs. 
jv nal rére. The kal rére, as the Schol. remarks, may refer either to the 
former or the latter part of the clause. 


Crapter LVIL.—(a.) év vavolv immaywyots mparov x.7.A.—i. e. the 
old galleys were now for the first time applied to the purpose of horse-trans- 
ports. Cf. Thirlw. iii 103. In this counter-invasion, the object of Pericles may 
partly have been to diminish the crowd accumulated in the city; and perhaps 
those who went aboard might consider it as a chance of escape to quit an in- 
fected home (Grote, vi. 21g; Diod. xii. 45). 

(.) “ExlSaupov. Epidaurus, now Epidauro, the famous seat of the worship 
of Adsculapius (v. Smith’s Dict. Biog. s. v. HEscul.), lay on the eastern shore of 
Argolis, nearly opposite gina and the harbours of Athens, from which it was 
distant only six hours’ sail. It lies on a small peninsula, protected on the land 
side by mountains. It was at an early period a Dorian settlement (though 
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perhaps originally Ionian), and one of the most flourishing commercial cities of 
the Peloponnese (Herod. i. 146; v. 83; vii. 99). Besides Cos, Calydnus, and 
Nisyrus, it colonized AEgina, which soon surpassed its mother city in com- 
mercial importance. In the thirteenth year of the war, we also find them 
successfully resisting an attack of the Argives (v. 53 sq.). Cf. Strabo, viii. p. 
374; Cramer, iii. p. 270; Smith’s Geog. Dict. s. v.; Mull. Hgin. i. 
mpoexdpnoe. Either supply 4 rpooBoa} or % weipa, or more probably consider 
the verb used impersonally. Cf. lviii. b. 

(c.) thy ‘AArdda, See not. adi. rog a. In the seventh year [iv. 45] they 
made a similar descent on this district (Herod. vii. 137; Cramer, iii. 258). 
Ipacrds. Both the singular and plural forms of the name occur, as of 
Platezsa. The town lay on the shore, near the foot of Mount Thornax, and was 
the farthest place of the Eleuthero-Lacones on this part of the coast. The 
name is said to have been derived from the noise of the waves (Bpd(ew). It 
was again ravaged in the seventeenth year of the war by the Athenians and 
Argives (vi. 105), and by the Athenians alone in the eighteenth year (vii. 18). 
Hence Aristophanes say, *Id Tpacial tpirdérrat, Pax, 242. Leake places it at 
St. Andrew, in the Thyreatis, but it more probably stood at Tyro. Cf. Smith, 
Geog. Dict. s. v.; Cramer, iii, 202. 


CuaPTer LVII.—édrrovras o@dvovro. Odrrovras, as Arnold observes, 
is used for any mode of performing funeral rites, whether by burning or other- 
wise (Herod. v. 8, @drrovot kataxatcavres, } tAAws yh Kpupayres ; Bir ad loc. ; 
Oudendorp ad Suet. Dom. xv.; Tac. Ann. il. 73; lian, N. A. x. 22; BL ad 
isch. S. c, Th. 1023). It may therefore either imply here, perceived the 
smoke of the funeral pyres, or saw them burying in the exterior Ceramicus. 
mreiot ov—‘a longer time than in any other invasion. Cf. K. ad xiii. ¢. 
pdaAtora. So lviii. 65 v. not. adi. 13. 


Cuapter LVIII.—(a.) “Ayywy. Cf. lib. vi. 31, where he alludes to the 
greatness of this expedition, when comparing it with the armament equipped 
for Sicily. éri woAtopkoumévny. Cf. i. 64. 

(b.) robs mporépous. The 3000 under Callias (i. 61). voojoas 
anrd—‘fell sick, having taken the infection from.’ 


Cuaprer LIX.—(a.) }AAolwyro Grote translates by ‘distracted’ (vi. 
220),.Bl. by ‘changed their sentiments, comparing Dio Cass. p. 344. 22. So 
L. and S$. It might also imply their being ‘deranged in mind,’ as Polyb. viii. 
39. §; their being ‘estranged in sentiment towards Pericles,’ or being changed 
for the worse, as Xen. Cyr. iii. 3. 9, ‘having lost their former high courage and 
determination” ‘The Sch. explains it by wereBAHOnoay. K. compares iv. 106, 
GaAroibrepor eyévovro Tas yveluas. P. says the pluperfect implies, ‘that their 
sentiments had become changed, and had continued so for some time.’ 
ev airla elxov. So dv dpyiis exew. Cf. ad il. 8. TEpLT ETT WKOTES. 
Cf. liv. a. tuyxwpetv—to give in, to submit, évdiddvat, Sch. 
« Nachgeben, K., ‘to come to terms by making concessions.’ Cf, Ixvi. 
wpéoBers. Cf. Diod. xii. 45. 

(b.) ravraxdber—‘from the pressure of untoward circumstances on all 
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sides. Hawi Cev— expected, asi.t.a. For the fact, see i. 140. a. 
tidAAoyov—‘ an extraordinary assembly,’ which his position as orparnyds 
enabled him to summon. Cf. ad xxii. ¢. éri 3€ Corpathyer— 


i.e. as Seidler says, had not yet been deprived of his generalship. Both 
Plutarch and Diodorus mention his removal from this office, Thucydides only 
the fine. Grote therefore is inclined to doubt the reality of the furmer event. 
He imagines that the strategi were re-elected in Hecatombzon; that the 
Peloponnesian army entered Attica about the end of March or beginning of 
April, and remained forty days, i.e. till the first week in May. During the 
interval that elapsed between this event and the time of his re-election, Pericles 
convoked this assembly. When the period for his renewal of office arrived, 
his enemies prevented his re-election ; which might in loose language be called, 
‘taking away the office of general’ (vi. 226, n.). Cf. Thirlwall, iii. 142. 
anayayay K. explains by ‘ablenken,’ ‘to divert.’ Bl. translates, ‘to divert 
the irritation of their feelings, and bring them to a calmer and less dispirited 
state of mind.’ awidrepov refers to their feelings towards himself. 
adeéatepov. The disheartened condition of their own minds. 


CuaprTer LX.—(a.) kal mpoadexouévy. One might be tempted to tr. 
‘it is even as I expected ;’ but I think the editors are right in connecting kad 
with the xa) before éxxAnolavy. The dat. rpocdexouévw stands as the dative 
in such idioms as BovAouevars earl. Cf. rg TAHGE od Bovdouev Fy, ch. 3. b. 
7& tis épyijs. Rather more general than dpyh, perhaps indications of anger. 
wénwwuat, As this is the reading of a large majority of MSS., it is quite 
useless to read péuoua: with Bekker, who indeed gives the subjunctive in a 
similar collocation, viii. 109. 

(0.) ép@ovnevny. As the antithetical word is opadAopevnv—tripped up, 
overthrown, the metaphor here is not from a vessel proceeding in a straight 
course, but from a person retaining an upright position. Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 15, 
cum comment. ép6oTopodrvra. h Kad Exacroy cbrpayotcay— than 
when prosperous in the case of individual citizens.’ Livy has a well-known 
imitation, xxvi. 36: ‘Respublica incolumis et privatas res facilé salvas pracbet ; 
publica prodendo tua nequidquam serves.’ Karas pepdpevos— 
‘when it goes well with him.” T.K.A. rather, ‘ when he ts going on prosperously,’ 
like a vessel with a favouring breeze. Cf. v.15 and 16, and Xen. Ccon. v. 
17, €6 pepomevns Tis yewpylas eppwvrat Kal al UAAa Téxvat &racai, quoted by 
Kriig. Biacd Cer ai—is enabled to carry out his own preservation. Cf. 
sup. ch. 40. a., diapedyer. 

(c.) 6wére. Used as we ourselves use ehen for since. See Kriig. on Xen. 
Anab. iii. 2. 2. Tas idlas. If we do not, as Kriig. suggests, read 
i8la, tr. ‘private calamities,’ i.e. calamities of its private citizens. We have 
ra t81a Sidopa, sup. ch. xxxvii.; but see i. 68, tay id{a d:apdpwv. 
apuuvsecv. Note the active voice—‘ ward off evil from her,’ come to her aid. 
The junior student must carefully distinguish from audveo@a, ‘from ourselves.’ 
kal wh K.7.A.—‘and not do what you are doing now, letting go your hold of, 
&e. &ofeoGe must not be altered as in some MSS. to aplec@a; 
tor it is epexegetical to Spare. Popp. refers to Hermann. ad Vig. p. 759; Xen. 
Cyrop. i. 6. 19; Pflugk. ad Eurip. Hee. 178, tuvéyvwre. So used 
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vii. 73—‘ united with me in determining? Cf. tuvdiéyvwre infr. c. 64. a.5 3° 
airlas Exere, cf. i. 18. a. 40. c.; and 80 dpyfs Exe, v. 20. 

(d.) yudvat ra 3€ovtra— to know what the interests of the state require.’ 
Popp. has collected a large number of passages where a similar statement of 
qualifications is found. The best illustration of the whole is supplied by Arist. 
Rhet. ii. 1. 3. ptrAdmworis—<‘ patriotic.” ‘Some grammarians have 
objected to this word, as not Attic. Duk. ad vi. 92, has shown that it is. 
Popp. For some most interesting remarks on the nature of ancient patriotism, 
see Comte Franz de Champagny’s Les Césars, ii. 391. Xpnpdrwr 
xpeloowr—a somewhat elliptical form of speaking—‘ superior to the influence 
of bribes.’ The converse xpyudrav foowy occurs Arist, Plut. v. 362. 
ev tom @orl wal wh ei‘ perinde ac si non,’ ‘is in just the same position as 
if he had never had the conception ;’ on éve@uuhOn, cf. supra 4o. b. 
augdrepa— both qualifications, ovn ky épotws. Sc. bomep ct 
pirdroats et. olxelws—‘ convenienter,’ ‘e re civitatis, Popp. and 
others. I think the use of the word is to be explained by what is said i. 70, 
TH youn oikeotdry és Td mpdovew Tt imtp adtiis (Tis wéAcws) xpavTat; and 
here, therefore, oixefws will mean ‘as if they belonged to it, and took its in- 
terests to heart; loyally, dutifully.’ 700 5é—i. e. rod etvou TH rdAcL, 
which is also the subject of vuxwpuévou, at least I do not see the use of introducing 
an avrod with some editors. Similarly rwAoiro is passive ; ‘ all would be bartered 
for this one thing,’ sc. xpnudtwy. The genitive is that of price, which is cor- 
rectly explained, as in Latin, by the ellipse of ‘ pretio.’ TOU ye GBiKketry 
= ‘to have injured,” T.K. A. Whyso? This sort of comment seems to me 
to introduce unnecessary confusion and uncertainty into the student’s mind. 
It means to be a wrong-doer, to stand to you in the position of a wrong-doer. 
See note supra on mAourheere, xlii. v. 


Cuarrer LXI.—(a@.) xal yap. The connexion is, ‘I am innocent, for 
circumstances forced us into war,’ Kriig. alpeots yeyévnrai—‘ when 
the choice between peace and war has been offered to them, ei 35& 
avayxaivy Hv puts the case hypothetically, with an assumption of its occur- 
rence—‘ but say that it was necessary either to give way at once, and submit to 
one’s neighbours, or at the expense of peril to come successfully out of the contest ;’ 
the participles without the article as usual indicate the condition under which 
the following verb is predicated. 6 puyoy n.1.A.— why then in that 
case the man who has shrunk from the danger is more censurable than the one 
who has stood to face it” 

(b.) 6 airdés eipi—‘the same in opinion,’ sc. Th yvduy, as iii. 38, where 
the words are found. obk eflorauat—‘ I do not withdraw from it! 
peraBdarrere, sc. Thy youn, lit. transfer your opinion to the other side; 
you (emphatic) it is who change. Krig. cites as another instance of peraBdArAw 
without an expressed object, Isoc. iv. 125, rovoirov meraBeBAHKacw bare rais 
woditelas moAcwovot. Cf. Plat. Rep. 564 A. &repatots, Somewhat 
poetical—‘ scatheless.’ 7@ bperépy. Kriig., from Lobeck ad Soph. Ajaz, 
p- 74, remarks that Suérepos generally is rendered conformable in construction 
to the governing word: tr. ‘your infirmity of ‘purpose. ex €1—‘ painisin 
possession of each man’s feeling,’ D. I should prefer understanding @yer as it 
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has been previously explained, 7. e. nearly equivalent to mapéxe:. Cf. ch. 41. b, 
and tr. ‘the annoyance makes itself felt in each man’s case.’ 7d 
Auody is not ‘pain’ in the abstract, but that which is now paining you. 
petaBorAqs—‘ a great reverse of fortune, and that too all of a sudden? 
tameivh. See note on dalya dutvew, i. 50. e, and tr. ‘not bold enough to persist 
in ;? but éyaprepetv also implies the notion of endurance—endure to the end. 
We should have rather expected ofs than é, as the figure called Attic attraction 
generally has place in such collocations. But. Popp. quotes duvfoovra & by 
yraow éyxaprepervy. 

(c.) 7d waclotw wapadrdywy EvpBatvov—‘that which occurs with the 
greatest contradiction to our calculations ; the greatest unlikelihood.’ So we have 
Tod woAguou thy mapddovyoy, i. 78. infra, 85. a. I see no occasion for Kriig.’s 


conjecture, mAcloT@ TG. mpods Tots &AAots. This refers to the 
devastation of their lands, and their crowded condition in the city. 
gpdyvnua. Cf. supra, and ch. 62, ‘enslaves a high spirit? Gvrie 


wdAots— that are a fine match ;’ here, ‘of correspondent character,’ 
&tiwoww. As ini. 69, ii. 375 and cf. afiduaros apavelg, xxxvii. b. sup. 
brapxovans Sdins. This gen. depends upon éAdeimet. See note on dmap- 
xotons ptoews, ch. xlv.—‘ that reputation which is properly his,’ i.e. which 
attaches to him as a property, and which we look for naturally in him. So ris 


py mporntkovons is ‘that to which he has no claim, aTaryhoTavTas. 
See note on dmoAogupduevoi, c. 46 ad fin., and tr. ‘having done with grief about 
your private affairs, avriAapBdverbat. Sc. xpedy— lay hold of 


instead ;’ 1. e. address yourself instead to. The word is used in the LXX. for 
taking the feeble by the hand. See also avriAauBdvoyrai, supr. ch. 8. 


Cuapter LXII.—(a.) tbv wévov. This would formerly have been de- 
scribed as an accus. absolute; and indeed even now in translation we are 
compelled to say ‘with regard to your labour in the war ;’ yet it is best to 
consider with Popp. and Kriig. that the words are in grammatical combination 
with amédeika tromrevduevoy, as if no such parenthetical statement as apxelrw ev 
ofs had intervened. We should say 6 mévos Sromrevetat ph yévntat odds, as 
well as Sromreverat uh 6 mévos yévntai modus, and therefore amédeita roy wéAEuOY 
ovk Opbds bromrevduevoy is a legitimate way of speaking. kal éxeiva 
—‘even that to go no farther” Cf. with this way of speaking, Virg. Eel. iii. 50, 


‘Audiat hee tantum,—vel qui venit ipse Palemon.’ 


BnAdow St wal Tdd€ K.7.A.—‘ I will also put before you this fact, that you 
possess a circumstance, &e., T. K. A. As it is not very clear to me what ‘the 
Sact of possessing a circumstance’ may be, I should prefer to make the con- 
struction dnAdow Téde brdpxov—‘ I will show that this advantage attaches to 
you’ The next words, peyé#ous mép:, follow rather awkwardly, but I take them 
quite parenthetically (on the score of extent), i. c. pointing out what is implied 
in the rd3e, and standing as a sort of epexegesis to it; then és apxhy is ‘for 
dominion,’ or ‘for empire,’ i. e. for maintaining it. Others, as T. K. A., interpret 
beyebous répt, ‘connected with the extent of your empire.’ ott’ eéyd. 
Popp. supplies éve@uuydnv, but surely Pericles did not mean to say that, great 
statesman as he was, he had never considered so plain and patent a fact before. 
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Besides the adjunct, év tots mply Adyors points to something else. We must 
therefore understand éypnoduny, or some notion contained in it, ‘have in no 
Sormer speech availed myself of it as a means of persuading you. And why ? 
‘ Because the pretension which it involves is somewhat of a boastful character.’ 
Surely these words are sufficient to show that he had had the conception in his 
mind. See note on éveOvunén, ch. xl. b. 

(b.) wep@v—‘ those parts of the world open to man’s use. So viii. 46, he 
speaks of 7d ris Oaddaons wépos. There is no necessity to conjecture xtjaiw. 
The expression is quite general, and probably one of common parlance. 
véuetOe, Cfi. 2, a. . 

(c.) BaoiAeds and Z@vos stand in contrast, and are more emphatic sine 
articulo—‘ there is no one, be it king or be it nation’ See supra, 53,c. &ddois 
used as it very commonly is, in.the sense of besides. Kata xpelav—— 
*in respect of the use of ;’ tr. ‘this power is not to be found in your having the 
use of your houses or your land, which you think great things to have been 
deprived of ’—or kat& may denote comparison, ‘is not a thing you should com- 
pare with, 

(d.) abrév—‘for the sake of them” Matth., § 368, and Jelf, § 488, 3. 
‘Most of these genitives of the cause or aim of the action, were formerly 
explained by an ellipse of éexa or xdpiv.’ pbGXAov ® od. A good 
instance of the idiom called redundant negative. See i. 95. Popp. quotes 
Hermann, ad Vig. p. 799; Hartung de Part. ii. 170; Matth. § 455, 3, to 
which we may add Jelf, § 749, 3. But perhaps the best discussion upon the 
subject is to be found in Buttmann’s able appendix to his edition of the 
Midias, Excursus xi. p. 149. His principle is,—‘ Ratio hujus usus commodé 
in plerisque videatur explicari ita, ut respectu verbi negantis infinitivus iste (or, 
as here, it need not be an infinitive) cum negatione non sit instar odjecti, sed 
adjectus tantum ad exprimendum effectum ;’ i.e, when the result is negative, 
a negative is associated with it, even where a negation belongs to it from the 
previous part of the sentence. So in the French idiom cited by Jelf, § 749, 
—‘il n’écrit pas mieux cette année-ci qu’il ne faisait année passée.’ 
xntov. It has been supposed that this refers to » particular way of dressing 
the hair. The French translation of Zevort has ‘la parure et Pornement.’ 
The more usual interpretation is @ garden, or pleasure ground. The German 
tr. ‘ein Lustgdrtchen. Popp. says‘ noti Athenis recentioribus temporibus amani 
Epicuri hortuli, et alii’ This is true, but only of ‘recentiora tempora? On 
the want of taste for the picturesque, and its imitation by horticulture, &., 
among the Athenians, see note on «fjros, Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 164; 
Bekker’s Charicles; Kitto’s Palestine, p. 26; Card. Wiseman’s Lecture on the 
subject. éyxadAdmiopa is, says Bl., a very rare word, which I 
have not observed except in the later historians (Procopius, &c.). Probably 
their adoption of it arises from an imitation of the present passage. Bl. tr. 
‘gay embellishment. apés. Cf. Jelf, § 638. Tpooke- 
xtnuéva. So the majority of MSS. Others, however, read mpokextnpeva. In 
fact MSS. vary so continually between these two prepositions when found in 
composition, that I should generally have little scruple in adopting that which 
gave the best sense. The latter would here mean what he has been possessed of 
before his reduction to slavery, and this Kriig. and Engelman’s editions give. 

Q 
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Popp. and BI. retain the former, and explain whatever we are possessed of in 
addition to freedom; but I believe the expression may imply no more than 
acquisitions. Bekk. edits rpocextyuéva, from an old Ionic perf. éctnuwa:, on the 
ground, I suppose, that copyists would not have invented such a form ; but in 
a case where so many variations are known to occur, this looks like hyper- 
criticism. wh xelpous. CE£. supra, xlv. b. Kat 
augpdrepa—i.e. as explained afterwards, card 7d katacxe Kal diacdoavres 
mapadiddvar. That xarérxov means retained their hold upon—maintained, 
seems clear from the elements of which the word is composed, and from the 
passages quoted by Popp. 

(e.) krwuévous. Note the distinction from xexrnuévous, and tr. ‘fail in 
the attempt to acquire.’ ppovhuart...katappovnpars. Of 
course the play upon the words is obvious, but I have seen no very successful 
attempt to keep it up in translation. ‘Not only with spirit, but also with a 
spirit of contempt,’ D.; ‘ Non-seulement avec confiance, mais avec dédain, Zevort; 
‘ Nicht nur mit Selbstachtung, sondern auch mit Verachtung, Engelman. Dis- 
dain is, I think, the nearest English word to xatrappdéynua, as here used. 
Dionys. Hal. reprehends the verbal jingle. Certainly it scarcely suits the 
dignity of historical composition, but these words were supposed to be addressed 
to an audience of very mixed character, and carry an air of authenticity with 
them. atxnua. Kriig. well has ‘prahlerische Keckheit.’ It is not 
easy to render into English, but the word contains the idea of a braggart, or 
boastful confidence. Cf. vii. 66. yvdpn miatetn— has a confidence 
grounded upon judgment.’ katappéynois. It certainly is possible 
to supply éxefym with the Scholiast as the antecedent to 8s; but it is more, I 
think, in accordance with the style of Thuc. to translate as Kriig., ‘but ié¢ is 
contempt, when a man,’ &c. Cf. Jelf, § 829, 2. awd THs Suolas 
tixns—‘ where fortune is the same on one side as the other ;’ ‘a fair stage 
and no favour.’ For amd see i. gt, 6, and compare éx tod duolov, iv. 10, 
with é« tod brépppovos, which I suppose means proceeding out of a spirit 
which disdains the foe ; having its origin in a disdainful spirit, according to the 
true meaning of the preposition. D. has ‘with @ high spirit.’ 
é€xupwrtépav mapéxetai—‘guarantees boldness (as in such cases) more secure.’ 
éAmwtd: Te «.7.A. See this translated i. 9. a. and TeV STap- 
xdbvtwv—‘ proceeding from (i.e. grounded upon) existing resources.’ Popp. 
writes, ‘7a Umdpxovra esse presentem rerum copiam, opes presentes, pluribus 
docet Gail.’ I would not therefore, with D., render present realities. 
mpdvora— forecast.’ 


Cnarrer LXITI.—(a.) 7G tinwpévm tis téAews—‘ the honour received 
by the state” Cf. note on TG wh pedeTavri, i. 14, 2, and Jelf, § 436. 7. 
g@mep imavres. One good MS. has @ éwép dmavras, which Kriig. does not 
disapprove, and which the German translator has adopted. undé vouloas 
k.T.A.—‘nor consider the struggle to be about one matter simply, whether you are 
to have slavery instead of freedom, but that it also respects the loss (lit. depriva- 
tion) of empire, and peril on account of the animosities which you have incurred 
in its exercise,’ i.e. with most nations it might be a simple struggle whether 
they were to be freemen by victory or slaves on defeat; but to the latter you 
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would have two aggravations: (1) the loss of a dominant position; (2) the 
peril which arises from the animosity engendered by it. éy is certainly 
neuter. Upon this usage of dmex@dvoyo: see a good note by Wunder, Gu. R. 
2593 Jelf, § 483, 4. 

(2.) ré5e. Since this must refer to 1d exorqvar ris apxiis, it cannot be 
governed by dedids. I should therefore take 5edids independently and connect 
7éde with dvdpaya0lCerar—‘ if in his present alarm, any one is for playing the 
good quiet man, in this way.’ The passages quoted by Popp. do not at all prove 
that avdpayaliCeoda: cannot take an accusative; I interpret card Td5¢ ‘in respect 
of this point,’ nor does it seem to me necessary to read r@de. Cf. ili. 4o. 

(c.) s rupavv(Sa. Because Cleon, iii. 37, repeats the sentiment without 
és, Dobree would strike the word out here. But, as the editors observe, 
Pericles would probably put forward the notion less coarsely than Cleon. 
of rototro: x.7.A. The sentence is somewhat elliptical, méAw dmoddrciay 
belonging to both clauses. ‘People of this sort (sc. of avdparyabiCSuevor 245), 
either when living where they could influence others (i.e. when members of a 
community like Athens), or when independent and left to their own devices 
(as in a colony), would most speedily play mischief with the fortunes of a 
state.’ Td yap &wpayuov K.7T.A.—‘ for quiet is not maintained except 
when it has the power of action for an auxiliary (met. from the disposition of 
military forces), nor is it in a dominant city that it is of any use, but in a sub- 
ject one, to insure security in one’s submission’ (or unmolested submission). This 
I believe to be the force of this somewhat difficult passage ; 7d &mpaypyor is the 
subject of fyupéper, for we cannot, as might seem natural, make the subject to 
be ao@adds SovAcvew without forcing the meaning of these words. What would 
be dopaads Sovdctew in an &pxovoa méaisP Gottleber quotes from Dem. vi« 
Hduv}On memoTE Thy THAW ovdels ex TaYTds TOU Xpdvou TEtTat TOIS iaxvoUTL nev, wh 
Sixaa 5¢ rpdrrover, mpotbepevny arpadras Sovaevery (p. 18, 203). 


CuapPreR LXIV.—(a.) tapdyeode. The preposition, as often, may exert 
the same force as the Latin se-, away from, i.e. what is right ; hence tr. seduced. 
Or it may mean ‘ de not brought over to their way of thinking.’ Cf. i. 29. c. 
Evvdtéyvwre. Cf. ii. 60. c. ei xai—‘if, as has turned out to be the 
case, true though it be that,’ &c. Popp. considers that these words continue 
to exert their force on émvyeyévyntal te. I am inclined, however, to think that 
the latter is quite an independent clause; had it not been so, Krtig. contends 
Thue. would have written «al, not re. éAmidos. Cf.i.1. On the 
whole Bloomf. well compares Tacit. Agric. 27, ‘Iniquissima hee bellorum con- 
ditio est ; prospera omnes sibi vindicant, adversa uni imputantur.’ 

(b.) wépos tt. Cf. i. 745 Jelf, § 579. 4. padAoy, sc. still more 
than had you only been exasperated by the loss of your land. 
avayralws—‘as a necessity, as a thing that cannot be helped.’ On this particu- 
lar usage of the adverb, see note on iii. 40; and on the sentiment, Soph. Phil. 
1316. év Get jiv— was the way of this state, was habitual to it.’ 
Kriig. cites év rorm 76 tpdry bvres, 3.8; ‘and now let it not find any impedi- 
ment in you,’ i.e. let not the continuance of the good custom meet with an 
obstacle in you. Nothing is gained that I can see by the conjectures koAovéj 


or KaTadvOh. 
Q2 
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(c.) és &t5:0v. This occurs again, iv. 63, but is, as Kriig. remarks, rare. 
It belongs to the somewhat poetic tone into which an orator naturally falls 
when excited. viv mote—‘nune tandem aliquando. Popp. 
brevdduev. The Schol. explains broxaddowper, ‘ give way a little.’ 
kal éAagcotcba, t.e. as well as to experience the opposite. ‘All human 
things wane as well as wax.’ xaTadeAelWeras. On these so- 
called paulo-post futures, see Matth. § 498; Rost, 116. 9; and Jelf, § 407. i. 
‘EAAhvwy. The construction passes from the participle to é71, as sometimes 
from the infinitive, and vice vers& from 67: to the infinitive. See Popp. here, 
and on i. 87; or with Kriig., we may consider that the clause follows pvjun, 
us explanatory of what is implied in it, 7. e. ‘tke memory that we as Greeks over 
Greeks have held the largest sway.’ On the Athenian Empire, see i.80. Bloomf. 
from want of appreciating the true aoristic force of fpfauey would refer these 
words to a period twenty-seven years before the war. But Pericles did not 
mean to speak of the power and glories of Athens as in any way past, and, as 
has been remarked, even if #péauey were strictly here a past tense, it might 
lave been used in reference to the future caTadeAehperau. mpds TE 
tvpmavras kal Kad éExdotovs— against all collectively or severally ;’? anin- 
stance of the disjunctive 7é «al, two cases are supposed, and these happen to 
differ. It is hyperbolical to say that they had ever fought the Greeks collectively, 
though such language might well be used by an orator respecting the Pelopon- 
nesian league. Buttmann quotes this passage in his lexicographical notice of 
«ata (Dem. Midias, p. 185) as an instance of the fact that such phrases as 
xa’ éxdotous become almost substantival in their nature, and therefore stand in 
clauses as nouns, nnd with the government of nouns; e.g. ‘hic, ca@ éxdorous 
pendet a prepositione pds; nam si sine illa jungas verbo, hoc dicas “ singulatim 
ipst restitimus.”’ See the other cases there quoted, and cf. goriw ofs, and 
similar phrases. T. K. A. in this passage misquotes Poppo’s Greek, and re- 
ferring to Buttmann without examination, informs the reader that the latter 
considers the words to stand for kal robs xa’ éxaorous. elTopwtatqy— 
‘most thoroughly furnished with all things’ peylorny, Popp. observes, 
has reference not merely to extent and number of houses, but also to population. 
It is well known that in Xen. Mem. iii. 6. 14, the houses of Athens are estimated 
at 10,000. This, counting the inmates of each house, inclusive of slaves, as 12, 
gives 120,000 inhabitants. The average number of free citizens in classical 
times was 20,000. See Boeckh, P. £. of Athens, i. 46; Clinton, Fast: Hellenici, 
p. 387; Wachsmuth, ii. i. 2, § 32. 

(d.) «afro. If we are to retain the usual force of this word we must, with 
Hartung and Krig. (not as T. K. A. says, ‘with Popp.,’? who argues on the 
other side), suppose that it refers to the contrasted notion contained in 6 8 
dpav x.7.A.—‘ and yet while the easy-going man finds fault with all this, he, on 
the contrary (5€), who is anxious to be up and doing (or, anxious to effect some- 
thing), will of himse(f (i.e. without being urged by me) emulate it.” It must, I 
think, be from want of duly considering this that Popp. insists upon attaching 
the, unusual meaning ‘aqui,’ but now, to the word in this place. See Jelf, 
§ 772.1. 7d pioetoOa Cf. vi. 16. €repou is added, as 
Kriig. seems to hint, for the purpose of indicating that the dominant race pre- 
serve their distinct nationality, and are not to be confounded with the van- 
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quished. ém) peylarois—for the most exalted objects” Cesar’s. 
favourite sentiment, referred to by Arn., will recur to most minds; cf. Eurip. 
Phoen. 524: elwep yap adiceiv xph, rupavvlBos mépi ndAAcorov aduceiy. 

t) Aaumpdtns...d3dé&a. See note on Granville Sharp’s canov. The occur- 
rence of re after the first noun makes it perhaps uncertain whether this pas- 
sage comes under the rule. One MS. omits the te, in which case certainly the 
meaning will be, ‘our present splendour which will form our future glory ;’ or 
even if the re be retained I am not sure that we may not tr. ‘chat which is at 
once both our splendour at the present, and our glory for the future.’ 

(e.) tpoyvdvres. This is parallel to the expression 4 mpdvoia abtod 4 és 
Tov méAeuor (c. lxv.), and is well rendered by Arn., ‘providing in your decision 
Sor your future glory ;’ then és 7d abtixa wh aicxpodr is a sort of litotes—‘ what 
certainly is not disgraceful for the present.’ He would insinuate, that though 
the immediate result of such conduct may appear less brilliant, owing to the 
suffering it entails, yet brilliant it will be, as securing certain glory for the 
future. This seems to me better than to say, with all the editors—‘rd péAdov 
Kaddv ad thy &reira ddtay et 7d adtixa wh aicxpdy ad Thy mapaurixa AaumpdstyTa, 
respicit.’ What sort of a Aaumpdrns would that be which was only ote 
aloxpa ?P 


Cuarter LXV.—(a.) airdéy. We might have anticipated abr dy, but practi- 
cally the Athenians may be considered the subject, and we have therefore abrdy 
in reference to them. Tapadvery THS Spyhs. The acc. is more 
common, Kriig. BI. suys the gen. is only imitated by Dio Cassius. May it 
not be a sort of partitive gen. ‘remit somewhat of their anger’? Cf. inf. c. Ixxv. 
d. Or may it not have abrdv understood, so that the construction will be like 
mapadvew otparntns, Herod. vii. 38, to remit from military service, and ob mapé- 
Avooy rhs apxis, Thucyd. vii. 16, did not excuse from his command? Cf. the 
same phrase, viii. 54. bpp dpmevos— having less to start from. Cf. 
our phrase, a start in life, and see note on i. 144, a. oikodoulats, 
i.e. oixlais. Popp. But does it not imply all the buildings upon the premises, 
just as we speak of ‘farm buildings’? Editors connect these datives with 
arg. On carackevais, cf. i. 10 b, and ii. 16. Jelf, § 604. Arn. remarks 
that though they might have removed much of their furniture, &e., they would 
practically have lost the use of it, and that indeed the term would include the 
colonnades round their houses which were of course destroyed by the enemy. 

(b.) ob pévtos ye. A second statement opposed to dveme(@ovr0, the first 
being idig 5€ éAuTotvro. Popp. eCnulwoav xphuaciv—‘mulcted him 
in a sum of money.” The dative is instrumental. Cf. ovy# e¢nulwoay, iv. 65, 
and ¢ pecunia mulctatos,’ Livy, xxi. 61. According to Plutarch those who give 
the lowest estimate say fifteen, those who give the highest say fifty talents. It 
is not very likely that they were exacted. Diodorus speaks of eighty talents, 
and says that he was dismissed from his office; this is, however, quite in the 
tone of the later exaggerations. Thucyd. would certainly have mentioned the 
fact if it had been true. Smep pide? worety. Thucyd. repeats the 
sentiment, v. 28 c. and viii. 1. énérpepav—‘ turned all their affairs 
over into his hands’ They made him supreme over the nine other orpatrnyol, 
Like First Lord of the Admiralty, says Arn. Kriig. cf. iyeudy abtoxpdtwp, Xen, 
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Hellen. i. 4, 20, said of Alcibiades. év—i.e. tovrwy &. ‘The gen. 
governed by auBadtepoi, less sensitive, like ris yvduns auBAdtvecOa, ii. 87, 2,’ 
Popp. ; but, says Kriig., the two places are something different, and he accord- 
ingly conjectures mép: post casum, supplying xar& taira before the second 
év. Popp. also suggests that dv may depend upon #Ayei, a view of the case 
adopted by L. and 8. Lez. in voce, but this construction seems to be confined 
to poetry. 7% eiphyn, generally understood of the thirty years’ truce 
which followed the revolt of Eubcea. 

(c.) wetplws é—nyetro. Popp. quotes Aristid. ii. 126, todd éori évavtlov 
Tov Biatws kal wAcovertin@s. This must not, I think, be understood merely of 
personal violence and avarice. Thucyd. rather refers to the modcration of his 
national policy, in not seeking territorial aggrandizement, &c. 
ao pares— safe from trips and overthrows.’ Cf. i. 69, ad finem, and i. 84, iv. 
18. én éxeivou—‘ under him, i. ¢. his administration. Cf. Herod. 
iv. 114, oikéwpev ex’ Hucwy al’tdy, and the passages quoted by Jelf, § 633; or 
it may be in his time, as ém) Aapelov éyévero mAg@ Kaka TH ‘EAAGS:, Herod. vi. 
98. Cf. Jelf, ibid. katéotn. Cf. rabiorapévov I. i. a. 65é CE 
iii. 98. a. This is 8& in apodosi—< he, then, I say.’ But, says Kriig., this form 
of speech is more Ionic than Attic. It was, however, again taken up by the 
later writers, as, for instance, Arrian ; it resembles the tots 5é, to these I say, 
sup. c. 46. Tpoyvovs thy dtvauiv—‘ having taken a far-sighted view 
of its power,’ i. e. discerned beforehand what its true nature consisted in. 
éme Blw— he over-lived rt.’ See the same expression, v. 26. 

(d.) @epamwevovras. Bl. remarks that this use of the word is uncommon. 
But it is, as Krjig. says, very graphic, being equivalent to the German phrase 
‘hegen und pflegen ’—‘to cherish and make much of” Indeed, it might be well 
employed of the feeling of Englishmen toward their own navy. Cf. also the 
use of the word, i. 9, reOepareuxdres 7d mwAHOos, and ibid. c. 137, and iv. 67, 3. 
kal apxhyv «.7.A.—‘ making no attempts to acquire additional dominion while 
they still had the war upon their hands, nor perilling their country upon a cast.’ 
év TG Todépy is equivalent to dua wodrcuobvres, i. 144, a.; and méAe is the 
instrumental dative denoting the stake with which they played. Cf. viii. 45, 4, 
a£iobar Kal Tos cdpact Kal Tois xphuaci KAdous bmép tis éxeivwy eAcvbeplas 
kuwduvevew, and again, Tots éroluos Kivduvevery, vi.g. In Latin, periclitari aliqua 
re. Cf. Liv. xxxviii. 25. &fw Tob moAéuov. ‘This scems a sort of 
technical phraseology, if one might so express it, i. e. belonging to such phrases 
as w Tot mpdyuaros in the Rhetoric, iii. § 14, and frequently in Demosthenes 
and the Orators, ‘ which seemed to have nothing to do with the war, Thucydides 
alludes, as Arn. says, to ii. 85, the mission of the squadron to Crete which 
ought to have reinforced Phormion, the preliminary expeditions to Sicily, the 
attack upon Melos, and perhaps to the expedition against Beeotia, which termi- 
nated in the defeat at Deliumn. Kata Tas idias prdotinlas— 
‘in prosecution of their private ambitious views. émoAltevtav— 
“they conducted their polity,’ or as Arn. tr. ‘adopted unwise measures? 

(e.) adwpédraros, Kriig. remarks that for &dwpos, adwpoddentos is more 
frequent in Attic Greek, Jelf, § 629. 2. éAcvdépws—‘indepen- 
dently,’ i.e. uninfluenced by the popular clamour, Kriig ; others, as Bl. and 
Popp.. compare 37, and tr, ‘in such a way as comported with individual liberty, 
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Hyero...hye. Cf. with Kriig., Plat. Phedrus. 94 8. 51a 7d 
HY KT déuevos— while.he made no attempt to acquire,’ such is the force of the 
pres. part.; cf. ch. 62 e.; this would be unnecessary perhaps to notice had not 
BL. tr. ‘because he had not acquired, apds ndovnv...mpos 
épyhv. These two stand correlatively, and must be rendered alike—the first 
is, to please them, the second, to make them angry. For the first cf. mpbs jdovhy 
Aéyew, Soph. Elect. 921. zx wy— having it in his power, by standing 
‘upon the reputation in which he was held, even in some respects to contradict 
them in a way to make them angry, i.e. he could afford to brave their anger, 
because he knew they would relent or give in; cf. the commencement of the 
ch. I cannot persuade myself, with Bl, Goll., Kriig., and T. K. A.’s editor, 
to translate ‘cum ira,’ ‘with heat.” Why should Pericles have made it any 
object to contradict them with heat and asperity ? Is such conduct consistent 
with what we know of the calmness of his character? The above is I see nearly 
Arn.’s view ; it may be some slight corroboration that I had quite indepen- 
dently arrived at the conclusion before consulting any commentator. 

(f.) naréwAnocey emt rd hoBetcba:— beat down their confidence so far 
as to create alarm. ‘Quare Athene ejus terrorem timuisse dicuntur,’ Cic. Brut. 


c. 11. § 4.4, Popp. éylyveto—‘it amounted to during his time,’ 
imperfect. 57d follows a verbal noun, as it would a passive 
verb. Cf. i. £30. a. avrol waAdroy K.7.A.—‘ being more on a par 
themselves with one another ;? instead of abrol rpds éavtovs—‘on a par among 
themselves. érpdmovro k.t.A.— betook themselves to permitting even 
public affairs to go just as suited the whims of the multitude, Krag. For mpbs 
hSovqy, cf. Soph. Hl. 1503, Prom. V. 261. Th wpdypata— 


‘publie measures.’ The word is preceded by xa) because Thuc. implies that 
they moulded these, as well as their speeches, in conformity with the current 
humour of the people; for évdSdvat, cf. evdiddvar thy mdr, iv. 66. ¢., and 
abtois T& mpdyuara, v.62. BI. less rightly, I think, tr. ‘ they took to gratifying 
the people, so as to give up to them the administration,’ &e. 

(g-) TOAAG HuapTHon—* many blunders were made, and more especially 
the blunder of the Sicilian expedition’ There is no valid objection to this way 
of speaking, as may be seen from Popp. quotations, Gpaptépeva eprya, iii. 67 5 
hi eEapaprouévn mpatis, Plat. Protag. p. 357-3 why not then mAots juaprhén ? 
od TocovToy K.T.A.—! not so much an error of judgment in respect of the 
persons against whom they went, as that those who sent them forth did not follow 
the matter up by decreeing what was requisite for the departed armament.’ An 
English writer would have balanced the sentence by some noun answering 
éudprnua, but this unsymmetrical construction is introduced upon the principle 
of variety so frequently noticed. Cf. i. 38. With Tots oixopévors, ch, Tay 
olxonéver, said of the Persians who had gone upon the expedition to Greece, 
Esch. Per. 1. Some difficulty has been felt about émiyryvooKorvrtes, but I 
believe the above to be the true meaning here from i. 132, wh emryv@; i. 70, Ta 
imdpxovta caCew Kad emryvaivas undév. The force of the prep. is less obvious in 


other cases, iii. 57. 3108 0Ads—‘ cabals,’ such as are recorded by 
Andocides. Perhaps Thue. particularly refers to the intrigues which terminated 
in the recall of Alcibiades. Ta wept Thy wéAtv. Kriig. considers 


that allusion is made to the factions which in Olymp. xcii. 1 broke out in tho 
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army itself. mpatov. Not,I think certainly, ‘for the first time since the 
Pisistratida,’ but ‘ first began the internal troubles’ which subsequently reached 
such a height. Cf. vi. 53. 

(1.) oparévres wapackevg. Cf. vi. 10, ocpartévrwy akidxpew Suvduet, 
Popp. tpia éry. It is not clear what three years are intended. 
Arn. understands the three years which elapsed from the arrival of Cyrus in 
Asia Minor to the surrender of Athens to Lysander, B.c. 407—4. Of this 
Popp. says ‘prorsus ferri non potest.’ Kriig., in his chronological work, esti- 
mates the time as included between the commencement of the seditions in the 
city till the arrival of Cyrus at Sardis, i.e. from the early part of B.c. 411 to 
the spring of B.c. 408. ‘To this Popp. objects that if rpla wév &rn ayreixov 
were meant to be opposed to Kip» te torepoy, these words would have been 
written Sarepdv re or 5é. He does not himself give any other explanation, but 
seems to regard with favour Haack’s conjecture, 5€xa for tpia, which is, he 
thinks, slightly confirmed by Isocrat. Panath. § 57. Bactrtéws 
mactdt, Son of Darius Nothus, the son of Artaxerxes. T poo yevoueven 
—‘ coming upon them in addition to all their other enemies.’ 

(i.) év oplot. Popp. well cf. év rots dikacrais ovn enol 748° éopadn, Soph. 
Ajax, 1137; but as mepirlrrev should be followed by an objective dative, cf. i. 
43 4., ii. 54, 59; he supplies abrais from Siapopds, which Krig. considers mehr 
als hart. Krig. also directs attention to plow without adr@y, reflected back 
to the nearest subject, which is an Ionic usage, and refers to ii. 76. a.; iv. 8. a. 
103. C.3 V. 14. a. éweplsaevoe. This verb denotes the existence 
of a superfluity, and indicates that the spirit which the Athenians showed in 
their difficulties, and their protracted resistance, was so much over and above 
what Pericles had calculated upon, and consequently a proof that his caleula- 
tion was a sound one, and would have been verified had they not run counter 
to his policy. ap Gv abrds mpoéyvw—‘from the resources of 
which from his own perspicacity hehad foreknowledge.’ Arn. explains avtds by 

his own mere ability, before experience proved it to the world’ On TWepikrer 
cf. Jelf, § 597. 


Cuarrer LXVI.—ZdkvvOov, The name of the island was derived, ac- 
cording to Pausanias (viii. 24. 2), from Zacynthus, son of Dardanus, an 
Arcadian chief. According to a very ancient tradition, the Zacyuthians, in 
conjunction with the Rutuli of Ardea, founded Saguntum, in Spain. (Liv. 
xxi. 7.] It was here that Demaratus took refuge from the persecution of his 
enemies (Herod. vi. 70). Not long before the Peloponnesian war it was reduced 
by Tolmides, the Athenian general, and from this time became dependent on 
Athens (Diod. Sic. xi. 84; cf. Thue. vii. 57). Its modern name is Zante. 
vavapxos. This office at Sparta lasted for one year. (Cf. ad c. lxxx., where 
we find it continued to him for another year.) Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 7, ob vdpos 
avtots Bis thy adtby vavapxeiv. (Manso, Sparta, ii. 382. P.) 
tvvexdpovy. Cf. ad lix. (b.) 


Cuarter LXVII.—(a.) "Apiorets. Cf. adi. 60. *Aviptotos 
rat Nixddaos. Aneristus, son of Sperthias, and Nicolaus, son of Bulis, the 
Spartans who volunteered to go to Susa to atone for the murder of the Persian 
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heralds. Herod. vii. 134—8. Thirlwall, iii. 163, n. ‘The romantic and 
tragical coincidence’ of these persons being the sons of the envoys whose lives 
were spared by Xerxes, ceases, Mr. Grote says, when we remember that the 
functions of herald at Sparta were the privilege of a particular gens: every 
herald was ex officio the son of a herald. These two, therefore, being the sons 
of men who had been to Susa before, had probably talked a great deul about 
it, and had derived great glory from the unaccepted offer of their lives in 
atonement, would be the men whom the Spartans would most naturally fix 
upon, in preference to any others, to fulfil this dangerous mission (vi. 245, 
note). Mr. Grote also thinks that Aneristus had distinguished himself in the 
capture of the fishermen on the coast of Peloponnesus by the Lacedzmonians. 
*Apyeios iste WéAAts. Cf. Thirlwall, iii. 163. ‘Pollis had no commission 
from his own city, but probably represented the wishes of a party ; Argos, as 
a state, being favourably disposed towards Athens. See Schol. For the 
privateering of the Lacedemonians, ef. Thue. v. 115; Xen. Hell. v. 1. 29. 

@s Baotdéa. Darius Nothus, Gottleber says; but Darius Nothus did not 
come to the throne till B.c. 424. It was Artaxerxes Longimanus, whose 
death Thue. records in the archontate of Stratocles, iv. 50. Cf. Wess. ad 
Diod. Sic. xii. 64. BirdaAnny. Cf. ade, xxix. ef 
mwas weloetav—cf. i. 58—‘if possible persuade,’ hence ef rws, with the opta- 
tive, means to ‘try to do something,’ like the epic ef ie, alice. Jelf, § 874, 
obs. 5. 50 éxelvov mopevdjvai—i. e., they applied to him for a 
safe escort to the banks of the Hellespont, their main object (fmep épunvro) 
being to get to Persia. Cf. c. vii.a. Pharnaces was satrap of Dascylitis. Cf. 
i, 129. a. ; 

(b.) taparux dvres—' who happened to be resident at the court of Sitalces.’ 
thy éxelvov wédiv Td wépos. Sadocus, having been admitted to the rights 
ot Athenian citizenship, would be supposed to participate in any injury done to 
the state of which he now formed an integral part; upon the principle that if 
one member suffer, all the members suffer. with it. By the exaggeration of 
his ridicule Aristophanes testifies to the fact of an Athenomania, as Thirlwall 
calls it (iii, 161, n.), on the part of Sitalees and his son Sadoeus, the new- 
made citizen (Acharn. 41, sq.). This seizure, therefore, of Aristeus and his 
companions was, as Grote observes, ‘a testimony of zeal in his new character 
of Athenian citizen ;’ and this interpretation is fully borne out by Aristophanes’ 
words, kal roy marép’ Hut Bdrer Bondety TH wadrpa, Ach.147. It has been made 
a question whether 7d ¢pos means ‘so far as in them lay,’ or whether it refers to 
réA.v, and implies a partial participation by Sadocus in Athenian citizenship. 
Popp. seems to prefer the latter, and tr. ‘eam urbem que ipsius pro ratd parte 
esset’ So too Goll. ‘urbem que ipsius ex parte sit. Haack, Arn. and Kriig. 
adopt the former view, and certainly the ordinary usage of «pos appears to be 
in their favour. Arn. e. g. quotes i. 74 and 127. We may add Soph. Gd. Tyr. 
advtwv éphuous, tAhy cov 7d ody weépos, 1509; Cid. Col. otk bv hv, 7d adv pépos, 
1368; and similiter Andig. 1049. Nor is the idiom confined to poetry. Plato 
has, of maides rb adv wépos, 8 Tt bv Tixwat, ToiTo mpdkouar (Criton, § 45). It 
certainly does not seem that the other interpretation is so well supported by 
usage; or indeed by the sense, for why qualify his citizenship at a moment 
when he was most strenuozsly asserting it ? 
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(c.) mepardoetv—se. éavrots, used here intransitively = wepasdcecOat, L. 
and S. Thomas M. remarks it as a peculiarity of Thucydides. K. from Duker. 
Cf. ‘ trajicere.’ tvAAapuBavei, at Bisanthe, on the Hellespont 
(Herod. vii. 137). 

(d.) pdpayyas. P. says that the use of the plural shows that the specific 
Bdpabpov (Wachsm. Ant. ii. i. p. 254) is not intended. Cf. Arist. Nub. 1450; 
Plat. Gorg. 516 ©; Sch. Arist. Pl. 431; Thue. i. 134; Paus. Mess. iv. xviti. 
3. The Bdpaépoy at Sparta was called kaidSas or xeddas. See Paus. J. v. for 
the story of Aristomenes. Cf. Buttm. Leg. s. v. entéeooa; Harpocration s. v. 
Bdpadpoy and dpuvyua; Arist. Plut. 431, Fischer’s note. Hence the Athenian 
executioner was called 6 ém) 7@ dptyyart. Tots avTots aubverGar 
—‘as a reprisal for the captured seamen slain by the Lacedemonians’ (Grote, 
vi. 245). Cfiad i. 42.a.; Soph. Ant. 643, ds kal rdv ex Opby avrautyvwyTat Kaxois. 
In i. 30, and iii. 32, we find similar instances of the killing prisoners of war. 
advras 84—‘all without exception.’ Cf. i. 1. d. 

(e.) Tovs wndé pe Erépwy—lit. those neither with one nor the other ; 
‘the neutrals,’ c. \xii. 1, Ixii. 2; vi. 45. d. Grote (vi. 243) says, ‘ these persons 
were probably slain as the best way of getting rid of them and thus suppressing 
evidence—since to dismiss them, or sell them as slaves, would have given pub- 
licity to a piratical capture, and provoked the neutral towns.’ 


CuaptEr LXVIII.—(a.)’Aumrpaki@rat Ambracia was an important city 
on the north of the Ambraciot gulf, or lagoon, which took its name from the 
city. Its legendary founder was Ambrax, whom the tradition represented as 
son of 'Chesprotus; but it was made a Greek city by a colony of Corinthians 
who settled here in the time of Cypselus, about B.c. 635; Gorgus, a son or 
brother of Cypselus, being the xriorjs. It soon became a Hourishing city, and 
the chief of the Corinthian colonies in these parts, furnishing seven ships in the 
war against Xerxes (Herod. viii. 45], and twenty-seven to Corinth in their war 
with Corcyra, B.C. 432 (Thuc.i. 46). Its territory, watered by the Arachthus, on 
the east bank of which the city stood, extended along the coast for 120 stadia. 
The valley of the Arachthus was extremely fertile, producing excellent corn 
in abundance. As a Corinthian colony, it sided of course with the Lacedamo- 
nians. It became in after-times the capital of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. See 
Smith, Geog. Dict. s.v. It is now called Arta. BapBapwr. The 
earliest inhabitants of this province, according to Hecateeus of Miletus, and 
Aristotle (as quoted by Strabo, vii. 321), were the barbarous Leleges, Curetes, 
and Telebox, who occupied several other parts of Greece before the Pelasgi. 
avacrhoavtes—‘quum excivissent, ad expeditionem evocassent.’ Cf. iii. 7, 
iv. 77,80. P. ‘Aufbieten zum Feldzuge,’ K. The ‘solicitare’ of Ces. B. @. 
pass. “Apyos Td) ’Augtrdoxindy. The accounts differ as to the 
founder of this city, Thucyd. representing it to have been founded by Amphi- 
lochus, son of Amphiaraiis, on his return from Troy, in consequence of the 
discontent he felt at the state of affairs in Argos, owing, says the Scholiast (ad 
c, cii.), to the murder of his mother Eriphyle, by Alemzon, son of Amphiaratis, 
By others Amphilochus is called the son of Alemzon, and therefore grandson 
of Amphiaraiis. Ephorus, quoted by Strabo (vii. p. 326; cf. Apollod. iii, 7; 
Scymn. Ch. 454), says it was founded by Alemzon, who called it after the 
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name of his brother, whom the legend, quoted by Thucyd. ii. 102, represented 
as having colonized the Echinades, islands at the mouth of the Acheloiis 
(Cramer, ii. 10). The city lay on the river Inachus, now Ariadha, which 
tradition represented to be identical with the river of the same name, near 
Argos, in Peloponnese. [See the fragment of the Inachus of Sophocles, quoted 
in the Oxford Strabo, i. 391.] It was twenty-two miles from Ambracia (Livy, 
xxxvili. 10; or 180 stadia, Polyb. xxii. 13). The ruins of an ancient city, the 
walls of which were about a mile in circumference, are still visible at the 
modern village of Neokhori (Leake’s WV. Greece, quoted in Smith’s Dict. Geog. 
s.v.; Thue. iii. 105). The expedition of Phormion here alluded to, probably 
took place B.c. 432. ‘Phormio was sent to Chalcidice about October or 
November of that year (i. 64), and the expedition against Argos probably 
occurred between that event and the naval conflict of Coreyraans and 
Athenians against the Corinthians, with their allies, Ambraciots included, 
which conflict had happened in the preceding spring.’—Grote, vi. 162. 

Hptaro wmpa@tov. Cf. xxxvi. (a); &pkouae 5¢ mp@rov, iv. 87; kpia mp&ror, 
Xen. Cyr. i. 5. 6. 

(b.) om dpeonduevos. Cf. ad i. 35, a. ‘dissatisfied,’ followed by the 
dative, and lib. viii. 84, d. katactdae:— the existing state of 
things—the constitution.’ 

(c.) WAAnvLcOnoay. Lobeck’s correction for éAAnvic@ncav without the 
augment, p. 380. The language they used before was a more Pelasgic dialect ; 
the original dialect as spoken in Argos and Southern Greece after the Trojan 
war (ra Tpwikd; so Ta Mndixd, cf. i. 3). But see the note on i. 3 (d.). 
yAaooav. The accusative of ‘equivalent notion’ (Jelf, § 548, c. 579. 1). 

(d.) mpockadéoavres 5. dvavtarddotov, P. at K. says couples 
d:5dacw and aipovor. But ef. iii. 55, vi. 64. a&pikouevou 5é— 
‘then I say upon the arrival of Phormion,’ 5& in apodosi. peta 5 
robtT0—‘ and it was in consequence of this.’ 

(e.) €xOpav és. Cf. Herod. v. 81, } &xOpn és ’AOnvalous. CE. vi. 65. 


CuarrerR LXIX.—épudpevos— taking up his station—making his head- 
quarters. Cf. ad i. 64. b.; Diod. xii. 47. éxmAety. See c. xciii. d. 
Kpioatov «éamov. Properly, the inner sea, from the promontories of Rhium 
and Antirrhium to the Isthmus of Corinth, but see chap. Ixxxvi. 
apyuporoyaci—ef. iii. 19; iv. 50—‘to collect the tribute (or raise money). 
These ships were called vais apyupddoyot. So dacporoyeiv, Isocr. iv. 132. 

7 Anortixdy. ‘Though the Peloponnesians were too inferior in maritime 
force to undertake formal war at sea against Athens, their single privateers, 
especially the Megarian privateers from the harbour of Niszea, were active in 
injuring her commerce.’—Grote, vi. 243. Cf. Thue. v. 115; Xen. Heil. v. i. 29. 
@achAcdos. A maritime town of Lycia, on the Pamphylian Gulf. (Strabo 
xiv. p. 667.) It was a Dorian colony (Herod. ii. 178), situated on a headland, 
and conspicuous to those sailing from Cilicia to Rhodes. It possessed three 
harbours, and was an independent state. [Cf. Thue. viii. 88.9; Polyb. xxx. 
9-] Becoming in later times a haunt of pirates, it was attacked and taken by 
Servilius Isauricus (Liv. xxxvii. 23). The light sailing vessels called ‘phascli’ 
were said to have been invented here; hence the coins of the town bear an 
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image of such a boat. It is now called Tekrova. See Smith’s Geog. Dict. 8. v. 
THs exetOer Hreipov—i.e, Mgypt, especially. Cf. viii. 35, P. 


Cuarter LXX.—(a@.) obSty parArov aravlicracav—‘failed in their 
object of making the Athenians raise the siege.” Herod. vi. 133; ix. 86. The 
death of Aristeas also deprived them of their last hope. air 60i— 
(opposed to the former part of the sentence, which refers to-what was done in 
Peloponnese) —‘ in Potidea.’ #87 implies as usual that ‘matters 
had come to such a pitch.’ Bpdcews wépt avaynatas— with 
regard to the distress for food,’ t. e. what their extremity had forced them to eat ; 
‘in Bezug auf Dinge welche die Noth zu geniessen zwang,’ K. (cf. i. 61, b. 84, 
c.). Bl. explains it ‘the supply of necessary food;? hut then Bpdpara would 
be used, not Bpaois. Compare avayxopayia, ‘the compulsory diet of the 
athletes,’ Arist. Pol. viii. 4.9, and the comic word évayxdéaitos, ‘the parasite 
who eats anything he can get.’ Cf. rod avayxatordrov tous, i. go, and see note 
there. &AAHAwy—i. e. the dead bodies of their comrades (reciprocals and 
reflexives are constantly interchanged). Cf. Herod. iii. 25, dAAnAopayly [ Arist. 
4. A. viii. 3.17]. BI., forgetting the siege of Samaria, says that this is the 
first instance on record of the eating of human flesh, viz. the expedition of 
Cambyses into Athiopia. éyevovro. Jelf, § 537. Note that the partitive 
genitive follows. otrw 54. Of. i. 131. Aédyous 
mporpépovar. Cf. ili. 109. mpoopéper Adyov wept orovdav Kal avaxwphoews 
Anuodbeve, i. 57. 

(0.) xetwepivgG— bleak, cold, inclement.’ Ct. Grote’s note, vi. 257. The 
sufferings of the Athenians may be understood from the preparations made by 
the Lacedmonians for their blockade of Platea (c. Ixxviii.). SioxXlrAra 
tadavta. Isocr. wep) "Avrid. xv. 113, says the siege cost 2400 talents. 
Diodorus says (xii. 46) that before the departure of Hagnon (v. s. lviii.) more 
than rooo talents had been expended. Thucyd. (iii. 17) says each hoplite 
received two drachme a day; one for himself and one for his servant. The 
assailant force had never been less than 3000 hoplites during the entire two 
years of the siege ; and for a portion of the time considerably greater. 
és woAtopxlav. The absence of the article makes it equivalent to xphuara 
ToAtopkntixd, without specifying the locality. P. iby évl ipatly. 
‘Cum singulis vestimentis,’ Liv. iv. ro (of the siege of Ardea). For similar 
instances see Paus. ix. 1. 9; App. i. 400; Polyan. vii. 48. As the women 
always wore two garments (Herod. ii. 36), it was equivalent to allowing them 
one suit apiece. B. 

(c.) éwntidgoayro. ‘Were displeased at the indulgence shown, since a 
little additional patience would have constrained the city to surrender at dis- 
cretion (7 €8ovAovro) ; in which case the expense would have been partly made 
good by selling the prisoners as slaves, and Athenian vengeance probably 
gratified by putting the warriors to death.” We find, however, that Xenophon 
was appointed to command in Chalcidice the next year (iii. 17; Grote, vi. 247). 
érolkous. Diod. xii. 46, es xtAlous oixhtopas ekéreuWay nal rhv Te wéAw Kad 
Thy xdpay katexAnpodxnoav, It was to convey these settlers that the expedition 
related c. Ixxix. was fitted out. 7d dedTepov éros. In these phrases 
Thuc. generally omits the article. 
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CuarTer LXXI.—~(a.) od« éoéBadov. For fear of the plague, and from. 
the strong desire of the Thebans to be revenged on Platea. Kabloas. 
Cf. vi. 66, and iv. 93, vii. 82; Eur. Heracl. 664. It is also used transitively 
in Homer, Plato, and Aristophanes. The penultima is common. Cf. éxpioa, 
Buttm. Cat. s. v. 

(8) *Apxlda he. See Grote, vi. p. 248, for an excellent translation of the 
speeches in this and the following chap. éAcvbepdaas and. Jelf, 
§ 531. obs. 3. Evvdpagda: rdyv klySuvov. This verb is generally 
construed with the genitive. Cf. iv. 10, v. 28; Eurip. Orest. 757; Aisch. Pr. V. 
652. érevdepig. Diod. xi. 29, mentions an dyav ércuOépios to be’ 
instituted at Platea. (Cf. Paus. ix. 2. 5.) These solemnities were to be 
celebrated every fifth year, the victors being rewarded with chaplets. [aydv 
yupvinds Erpeparirns, Strab. ix. 266.] Delegates [mpéBovdc kal Gewpol] were 
to assemble from all the Greek states at Platea every year to celebrate the: 
Eleutheria. Cf: Thirlwall, ii. 253, &c.; Paus. ix. z. 4. This annual solemnity 
continued to be observed till the time of Plutarch (Aris#. xxi, ; ef. Thucyd. iii. 
58), and the image of Zeus Eleutherius was still standing in the time of 
Pausanias (Harpocration, p. 148). &meSldov. Inasmuch as the 
city had been held by the Persians, and the land around in the occupation of 
the confederate army. Note the imperfect—he was for granting, he proposed to 
grant—as contrasted with @ocay, édinatwoev. To otpatedoar supply érate,’ 
or some similar verb, P. TaAarae?s dovaous nal fepods dpeirOar TH Oe@ (Plut. 
Arist. xxi.). ém) Sovaelg. Sed tantum em) dudvy cal tiuwpla, P. 
ef 8 ph. Cf u.ade.v. : 

(c.) &peths cal wpoduuias. Cf. Herod. viii. 1, 6rd 5¢ dperijs re Kal mpo- 
Oupulas TWAataées &reipor THs vavtTins edvres cuvewAtpovy Toicr AOnvatoior Tas 
véas. tovs dpxtous. Diod. (xi. 29) gives the formula of the oath 
taken by the confederate troops at the Isthmus before marching northwards. 
Cf. Lycurg. v. Leocrat. p. 149; Plut. Milt. ; and note ad i. 71 (d.). 
éyxwplovs—i. e. Juno reAcia. Minerva ’Agela, P., from Paus. ix. 2. §; iv. 1 
{so Dii patrii indigetes]; Soph. Ant. 185 (Bothe). 


Cuaprer LXXII.—(a.) broAaBav—‘ having cut them short in their speech, 
when they wished to add much more,’ Ducas. Gottl. quotes many passages. 

(b.) pnde pe? Erépwv. Cf. Ixxii.e. Grote (vi. 250) considers that the 
Lacedemonians had previously sent a summons to the Platzans to remain 


neutral. (Cf. lib. iii. 68.) 7 wpétepor, but when this took place, 
Thucydides has not informed us. ém! woAguy. As én) Sovdcla in c. 
Ixxi. tTdde Huty &péoker—‘with this we will be satisfied.” So 


Steph. and Huds. and Duk., but Géller, P., and K. prefer dpéoes. 

(c.) colo odk éritpénwaiv— would not permit them to carry out their 
neutrality.’ Evopxot bytes K.T.A. evopkot = vororbo1, P. The 
expression is rather involved. @vopro: ought to agree with of OyBato:, whereas 
it is the Plateans who, by an oath of neutrality, would be bound to admit the 
Thebans who might then make a fresh attempt to seize on their city. 

& p10 ug@— by tale’ ws bv 6 wéaepos 7. Cf. Aisch. Ag. 1438, ews 
dy alOy mip én’ éoxdpas euiis AtyGos. Ews is used with the conjunctive when a 
present action is conceived as possibly continuing during another action, over 
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an indefinite space of time. In this construction it always takes ay. ‘As long 
as the war lasts, however long that may be, Jelf, § 847. 3- 

(d.) wapaxaraéhkny. ‘In the interim we will hold it in trust, keep it in 
cultivation, and pay you such an allowance as shall suffice for your wants,’ 
Grote. Even Mr. Grote admits that the offer of the Spartans was fair and 
tempting; and the Athenians, had they been perfectly generous allies, might 
well have granted their consent to the Platwans’ accepting it, for the forces of 
Platza counted for little as a portion of the aggregate strength of Athens, nor 
could the Athenians possibly protect it against the superior land force of their 
enemies. In fact, they never even tried throughout the whole course of the long 
subsequent blockade (Grote, vi. 251). 


Chapter LXXIII.—(a.) év afs efxds Fv kopicOiva:. Allowing them 
a fair and reasonable time for going to Athens and returning. 
(®.) év ré mpd tod. During ninety-three years, which the alliance had 


lasted (iii. 68). mpos tTav boKnwyv—‘ they adjure you, by the oaths 
which your fathers swore.’ émioknmrovas Cf. iii. 69. d.—* ob- 
testantur.’ 


Cuapter LXXIV.—ei 5ei—‘if so it must be.’ The present is used be- 
cause the Plateans well knew what must be the immediate consequence of 
their rejection of the offer of Archidamus, not the opt., which would imply ‘if 


need should be.’ értuaptupla— obtestation,’ a solemn appeal to 
the gods, an unusual word. Cf. Dio Cass. 914, 51, Bl. TOY 
eyxwplwv. Cf. Ixxi. d. tuvioropés éore. Either indicative 


or imperative. ‘Ye are, or be ye, my witnesses.” Cf. Soph. Philoct. 1292; 
Ant. 542; Kurip. Supp. 1174. K. prefers the indic. sense. 

7d tvvépmotov— the oath of confederacy, = 7 ~Evywpocia, P. ‘ Beschworner 
Bund,’ K. edmevh evaywrvlcacbai—‘a favourable field to fight 
tn.” Cf. Xen. Anab. iv. 6,12; Herod. vi. 102. In the sense of ‘ gliickbringend,’ 
as K. translates it, cf. Eurip. Phen. 938, and note on évamodvjakery, iii. 104, bs 
tvyyvdépmoves 5k ore. From the primary meaning of this word, ‘ fellow- 
feeling,’ and hence ‘ pardon,’ the transition is simple to ‘indulgence or favour.’ 
It is here equivalent to ‘favourably hear our prayers, and grant that... . 
This seems to be more in accordance with the usual meaning of the word than 
Mr. Grote’s translation, ‘be consenting parties ;’ or Dr. Arnold’s explanation, 
“assent to the aggressors being punished.’ K. explains it by gewiihrt, ‘ vouch- 
safe.’ The infinitive follows as the object of the verb, marking also more clearly 
the notion of the effect (Jelf, § 664, 3). &d5ixlas. Verbs of requital, 
revenge, &c., tuke a genitive of that whence the desire of requital or revenge 
arises (Jelf, § 500). For the attraction in the dative érdpyovai, in consequence 
of the tv in £vyyvmuoves, where we should expect brdpxovras, see Jelf, § 674. 
wpotépois—the predicate, ‘who were the aggressors.’ K. Tots 
enipépovat vopiuws. ‘Those who are aiming to inflict penalty righteously,’ 
Grote. ‘Qui ultionem petant, ut fas est,’ P. 


Cuarrer LXXV.—(a.) Tooaira émiberacas—‘having made this solemn 
appeal to the gods, i.e. having concluded the émaprupla of the preceding 
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chapter. Cf. viii. c. 53, b., where, in the case of the return of Alcibiades, 
‘Thucydides speaks of the Eumolpide and Ceryces as paprupouévwr ab 
erdeinCsvrwv, and vii. 75, in the disastrous retreat from Sicily; od« &vev 
emiberaguay arodemdéuevot. Cf, Bloomf., Esch. Cho. 843; Buttm. Lea. is 
Gadooev—émibed(ew is the more usual form in this sense. Kabiorn 
és méAeuov. Cfhadc.i, ta. weprecratipwoev— invested the city 
with a palisade,’ Thirlw. iii. 145. The forming regular lines of circumvallation 
is expressed by mepirerx{Cew (c. Ixxviii.). tots Sévdpeciv—i.e. 
the fruit trees cut down in laying waste the land (Grote, vi. 253). ibaa 
is the heavy timber obtained from the forests of Citheron. Cf. iy. 69, for the 
same distinction. dévdpos, it may be observed, is the Ionic and poetic form. 
éxoyav. Note the change of subject from the general to bis soldiers. K. 
xGgua Exouvv. Cf. Herod. i. 162, of Harpagus in Asia Minor, xépara xov 
mpds Ta telxea emdp9ee. Arrian, Z. A. i. xviii. Cf. Jerem. vi. 6, ‘Hew ye 
down trees and cast a mount against Jerusalem ;’ so Joab, 2 Sam. xx. 1 5, and 
Sennacherib, 2 Kings xix. 32. For the construction, see Jelf, § 571. 
téuvovrTes éx. Like the analogous phrases xaéitew és, &c., ‘felling the wood 
on the mountain, and fetching it thence.’ 

(3.) Tod KiOatpevos. The summit of Citheron is still crowned with 
forests of fir; hence its modern name of Elatea. Eurip. Phen. 802, & (abéwr 
meTdrAwy morvOnpdtaroy vdaos... Kidaipdy. . popynddv—‘like basket 
or wattled work.’ (Cf. iv. 48, of the bodies of the Corcyrzans, where the lower 
tier was placed lengthwise, and the others piled across them.) Thirlwall says, 
‘It was piled up with earth and rubbish, wood and stones, and was guarded on 
either side by a strong lattice-work of forest timber, the growth of Cithzron’ 
(iti. 145). ‘Cross palings of wood were carried on each side of it, in parallel 
lines, at right angles to the town wall, for the purpose of keeping the loose 
mass of materials between them together.’—Grote, p. 253. [Cf. Herod. viii. 
71, the description of the wall at the Isthmus.] ‘ Kreuzweise,’ K. 


avirecv— likely to be effective.’ Cf. infra, Ixxvi. a. kar’ dvaratvrAas— 
‘in relief parties.’ Cf. iv. 11, dvamatovtes. The first meaning is ‘rest’ (Soph. 
Phil. 878 ; cf. Herod. i. 181). of tevayol = kévwy orpariapxot 


(Xen. Hell. iv. 2,19; v.2,73 De Rep. Lac. xiii. 4). The Lacedemonians who: 
commanded the contingents of the allies. See Thirlwall, u.s. The generals 
whom the allies sent with their troops were subordinate te these Spartan 
tevaryoi; though they attended the council of war as representatives of their 
respective countries (Smith, Dict. Ant. s.v.; and cf. Thue. v. 54). Arnold 
compares the ‘ preefecti sociorum’ in the Roman armies, twelve of whom were 
appointed by the consuls. Lobeck remarks that the Doric dialect is retained 
in words of a military or musical character; as, obpayds, xopayés, Aoxayéds (ad 
Phryn. p. 430). 

(c.) EbAtvov retxos—fa superstructure of brick, seewred in a framework 
of timber, and shielded from fiery missiles by a curtain of raw hides and skins.’ 
—Thirlwall, iii. 145. Grote supposes it to have been supported by brickwork 
behind, p. 254. Edvderpos— Bindemittel,’ P.; ‘Emfassung,’ K.— 
‘acted as a binding. Arrian, #. A. i. 18. déppers Kad 5iPOpas 
—‘hides and dressed skins. Cf. Ces. B. O. ii. g. sq., the account of the siege 
of Marseilles, where Cesar describes a wall very similar in construction to the 
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one mentioned here. Cilicia is the word used by Livy (xxxviii. 7) for these 
skins, Caesar uses coria or centones, l.c. Cf. Arrian, u.s. who copies this 
passage very closely. 

(d.) tuppédpots oiarots, The ‘malleoli’ of the Romans (Festus, p. 135, 
ed. Mill.; Nonius, p. 556). Cf. Liv. xlii. 64, ‘Faces tadamque et malleolos 
stuppe inlitos pice parari jubet.? Cas. B. Civ. ii. 11, ‘Cupas taeda et pice 
refertas incendunt: eas de muro in musculum devolvunt.’ 

BreAdvres Too Telxovus. Any verb whose operation extends only to part of 
the objects signified by the objective substantive, may be followed by a parti- 
tive genitive, so rijs yas éreuoy (Thue. i. 30), and again dveAdy relxous, v. 23 
tuyxadcoavras Tay édwAitay, Xen. An. iv. 1, 26. Jelf, § 533, 3- 

f tpocémimre Td xGua—‘ where the mound abutted on the wall, they made 
an aperture and conveyed away the earth, &c., inwards.’ Cf. Liv. u. s. 


CuarteR LXXVI.—(a.) év tapoots kardpov maddy évetAdovtes — 
‘rolling stiff clay in wattled reeds,’ Grote. tapaol are crates or frames of 
basket-work. Herodotus mentions the use of these Tapco) kadduwy, in the 
building of the wall of Babylon (i. 179, u. v. Bihr’s note; Ar. Nub. 226). 
kaAdpov. Sing. for plur. as cepduou, v. iv. évelAAovTes = impri- 
mentes, infercientes, P. diaxeouevov. The neuter of the participle 
is used, K. says, to comprise the notion of rapool and mnAds, or it may refer to 
x@pua understood. TovTo éwméaxov. Cf. v. 46, 63; vii. 33, for 
similar uses of the accusative instead of gen. after this verb. Jelf, § 642. 
w be imédvouwov—‘a mine,’ ‘cuniculus.” Cf. Liv. xxxviii. 7, 
*Cuniculum occultum, vineis ante contecto loco, agere instituit; et aliquamdiu 
non solum sub terrd fodientes, sed egerentes etiam humum, fefellere hostem.’ 
Cas. B. G. iii. 21, ‘Cuniculis ad aggerem actis;’ vii. 22, ‘Aggerem cuniculis 
subtrahebant.’ tuvrexunpduevot—‘ calculating both the distance 
and direction, so as to bring the mine right under the enemy’s mound.’ The 
tdv, as K. says, implies ‘ the result of many calculations.’ ord 7rd 
x Gua, K. refers rather to dpvgavres than tuyrexunpduevor. xous, 
humus aggesta, x@ua agger, P. Rogov avurew. Their labour 
did not accomplish as much as they knew it ought to have done from the quantity 
of material heaped on the mound. dyvdrew is trans. ‘to forward the work,’ ‘ for- 
dern,’ K. as above, ef Tt HAA avTew péAAot i(dvovros— constantly 
settling down. 

(b.) 7b kata Td xSpa—‘ directly in front of the mound, over against.’ 
tov Bpaxéos telxous. From the low, i.e. the original, wall. Cf. vii. 29. 
b. of the wall of Mycalessus, as 7d wéya reixos is the part they had added to 
7d péya oikoddéunua. envoetdés, ‘They built a new portion of 
wall in the interior, in the shape of a crescent taking its start from the old 
town wall on each side of the mound.’—Grote, vi. 255. Most of the English 
commentators, and Dr. Thirlwall among them, infer that it follows that the 
walls of Plataea were straight, but surely a semicircle could be described on the 
are of a circle. 

(c.) év dupiBdrp— be exposed to a cross fire?” Cf. iv. 32. 

MG@dAAov. ‘More than when only one wall existed,’ K. Kara Td 
xGpa— along the mound, i.e. up the inclined plane. em) wevya— 
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‘greatly, violently’ It is perhaps better to translate it thus simply, with Grote, 
than couple it with rod Hey. oix. as Dr. Arnold does, who translates ‘as much 
as a great part of the raised wall.’ The instances which he quotes from ii. 97, 
and iv. 100, are not exactly parallel. We might add ém péya Suvduews, i. 48. 
b. Tod wey. oix. had better be simply taken as the genitive of direction. 
a&véxAwy. Bétant explains ‘sursum attollendo convellere,’ and L. and S. ‘to 
break short off” K. thinks it cannot imply more than breaking their force. 
Cf. vii. 25. d.; App. Mith. 74; Dio Cass. 66. 4. So Géll. ‘avertebant, non 
frangebant.’ doxobs weydrAas aprhoavres wetd. § They prepared 
heavy wooden beams on the wall, each attached at both ends by long iron 
chains to two poles projecting at right angles from the wall, by means of which 
poles it was raised up and held aloft.’—Grote, p. 255. TOM is 
properly ‘the end left after cutting ;’ hence ‘the stump of the tree,’ as Hom. 
Il. i. 235, ewes’ mpdra trouhy ev Bpecct A€Aourev; ‘the place from which a lock 
of hair has been cut,’ Asch. Ch. 230; ‘the square cut ends of stones,’ Thuc. 
i. 93; therefore here ‘the ends of the beam.’ Cf. Sch. Kepatat 
are yard-arms, ‘cornua antennarum,’ Virg. Zn. iii. 549, Asch. Zum. 556, 
or ‘the projecting beams of a crane;’ here, “spars or poles resting on the wall, 
and inclined at an angle to it,’ L. and S. Sie hingen an zwei tiber die Mauer 
gelegte, und iiber die Mauer hinausragende Balken, K. Cf. Liv. xxiv. 345 
‘Tollenones super murum eminentes.’ éykdpotos— transversus? 
They raised them by means of these chains in a direction oblique to the line of 
wall. Veget. de R. M. iv. 23, ‘Laqueis captos arietes in obliquum trahunt.’ 
Liv. xxxvi. 23, ‘Laqueis exceptos declinabant ictus. Cas. B. C. vii. 22, 
«Laqueis falees avertebant, quas cum destinaverant, tormentis introrsus re- 
ducebant.’ ob 51a xespos Exovres— letting them go with a run,’ 
as our sailors say. amoxavrtCe:v—‘to break off by the stalk or stem,’ 
as the head of a plant or flower. Eurip. Supp. 717. Appian imitates the 
passage, i. 751 B. 


Cuaprer LXXVII.—(a.) 7d dvrirelyxicpa—‘and the counterwork rose 
against them,’ 1. e. ‘the crescent wall,’ B. and K. and Tov wapdvTwy 
dervGv— with their present means of offence,’ Dale; ‘presentibus terroribus,’ 
Port.; ‘terriculamentis, T. K. A.; ‘ Schreckzwangsmittel, P.; ‘under their 
present circumstances of difficulty’ is Valla’s interpretation, approved by Krig., 
who would however much prefer to strike out de:vdv altogether, or substitute 
another word for it. mwpos Thy mepiteixioiy TapecKkevdlovro. 
Prepared to turn the siege into a blockade. ovcay ov meydAny. 
Some of the commentators propose to strike out the negative, as the present 
state of the ruins seems to contradict the statement of Thucydides. But though 
the circuit of the walls may be traced near the small village of Kékhla, to the 
extent of about two miles and a half in circumference, these are probably the 
remains of the city as restored by Philip after the battle of Cheroneia, B.c. 
338; the ancient city being probably confined to the southern extremity, where 
Col. Leake discovered the more ancient masonry, WV. G. ii. 325. 

Samdyns. We find above that the blockade of Potidea had cost Athens 2000 

talents. Hudson cousiders this an instance of hendiadys, ‘an expensive 

blockade,’ gaxédovs. The commentators seem to be nearly equally 
BR 
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divided as to whether this word should be spelt with one A or two. P. Wassa 
inclines to the latter; Casaubon, Hesychius, Ammonius, Ducker, Oudendorp, 
and Gottleber, to the former. In Herod. iv. 62. 67, the best MSS. have one 
A, which the metre requires in Eur. Cycl. 242. They first laid these faggots 
side by side (P. ad loc.), letting them down from the mound into the space that 
intervened between it and the semicircular wall. Arn. explains mapaBdAAw 
to throw beside, hence to throw up, to heap up ; but is not the notion of placing 
objects beside each other, quite contrary to that of placing them upon one 
another? May it not mean ‘they placed the faggots side by side along the 
extent of the wall,’ [mpécxwors is here equal to mpdaxwua; in c. 102, it is used 
for the alluvial deposit of the Achelotis. Cf. Hisch. P. V. 849:] and then 
threw them as far as they could reach into other parts of the city beyond? 
“So viel sie irgend auch von der tibrigen Stadt (d. h. Stadtmauer) bereichen 
kounten,’ K., which seems the simplest and best interpretation. 

éméxerv. Cf. i. 48, and ili. 107. BAn tpipdcioa— by attrition.’ 
Cf. Suid. v. dpuuds; Lucret. i. 896: 


“At sepe in magnis fit montibus, inquis, ut altis 
Arboribus vicina cacumina summa terantur 
Inter se, validis facere id cogentibus austris, 
Donec fulserunt flamme fulgore coérto.’ 


an avtov— therefrom,’ sc. ard Tod TpipOjvat. éraxlorouv edénce. 
tovro is the subject. For this use of the privative genitive, see Jelf, § 529. 1. 
So Xen. Anab. i. 5. 15, avrod dAlyou Seqorarvtos naTradevaOjvat. 

emlpopov. Cf. iil. 74, ef dvewos eweyevero TH pAoyl ewidopos. 

bdwp é€& od’pavod. Thucyd., as Grote observes, evidently discredits this 
story of the opportune thunderstorm. (Cf, the story of Croesus, Herod. i. 87.) 
Xen. uses the same phrase for rain, Anabd. iv. z. 2. So Hor. Od. iii. 10. 30, 
“aqua ceelestis.’ 


CuarTen LXXVIIL.—epterelxiCov. ‘There now remained no other 
resource but to build a wall of circumvallation round Platza, and trust to the 
slow process of famine.’—Grote, p. 256. mwepl "Apktovpou émtroAds. 
It is not often, Grote remarks, that Thucydides gives us any fixed marks to 
discriminate the various periods of the year. The time mentioned here is the 
heliacal rising of Arcturus; z7.e. the period when Arcturus rises immediately 
before sunrise (after the forty days during which it had been invisible, as rising 
after the sun), sometime between the 12th and 17th of September, according 
to Grote and Giller, or the 18th according to Ideler, i. 247. Cf. Grote u.s.; 
Goll. ad loc.; Virg. Georg. i. 68. 204, with Forbiger’s note; Columell. xi. 2. 
63; Plin. A. WN. ii. 4753 xviii. 31. 74; Plaut. Rud. Prol. 71. Hippocrates 
also employs the appearances of certain stars to indicate time in medical cases, 
probably, as Grote suys, because the Greek months, being lunar, varied in 
different cities from the necessity of intercalation, and therefore afforded no 


oue standard of time. Hudson ef. Scaliger ad Manilium. emi 
rodal. Cf. Lobeck, Phryn. p. 124. sq. To &xpeiov. Cf ade. 
vi. axpesoTarous. aoiromotol, [Cf. vi. 22. 44-] Not that their 


duties were confined exclusively to the preparation of food. They no doubt 
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acted as nurses, dressed the wounds, and tended the sick, and performed many 
offices for the rest, such as carrying provisions, arms, &c., to the ramparts. 
T. K. A. compares Eurip. Hee. 366; Troad. 494; Herod. vii. 187. The usual 
proportion was one woman to four men, but at the siege of Babylon (Herod. 
lil. 150), we find a woman allowed to each man. In the Sicilian expedition 
the ovromoiol we may observe are males. At Rome the preparation of food was 
confined to females. Even down to the year U.c. 580, there were no bakers at 
Rome, ‘Ipsi panem faciebant Quirites, mulierumque id opus erat,’ Plin. H. WN. 
xviii, 11. Cf. Plaut. Mere. ii. 3. 62; Terent. Adelph. v. 3. 60; Feith, Ant. 
Hom. iv. 3. kaTeckevdgOn— such were the permanent arrange- 
ments made for the siege’—not simply ‘preparations’ [see note adi. 10. on the 
difference between katacxevy and wapackevq, Thue. viii. 5 (a.)]; but ‘such 
means as would be taken by men anticipating a tedious and protracted blockade.’ 
These Thuc. describes lib. iii. 21, ‘They consisted of two walls, with sixteen 
feet of intermediate space all covered in, so as to look like one very thick wall ; 
there were moreover two ditches out of which the bricks for the walls had 
been taken, one on the inside towards Platea, and the other on the outside, 
against any relieving force. The interior covered space served as permanent 
quarters for the troops left on guard.’—Grote, p. 257. 


Cuarrer LXXIX.—(a.) tH TGyv MAaratéwr emiotpareia, The ob- 
jective or causative genitive. So igioua Meyapéwy, ‘the decree against the 
Megarians.’ Jelf, § 464; Matth. § 367. See i. 103, c. 108, ¢. 
éorparevoav. The object of this expedition was partly to convoy the Athenian 
cleruchi, who were going to settle in the land ceded by Potidza. 

&kudCovros Tov citov. Cf. c. xix. a. Eevopay. Cf. ad ch. Jo. 
tplros avrdés. Thirlwall, iii. 159, n. The two others were Calliades and 
Phanomachus. Plut. Wee. p. 348; Diod. xii. 47. 

(b.) Sadprwaor, a Chalcidic fortress, north of Olynthus, in the direction 
of Potidea. It is mentioned (v. 18) as one of the cities which was to be 
neutral, under the conditions of the truce. [Cramer, i. 253.] Bottiea was the 
name anciently given to a narrow space of country lying between the rivers 
Haliacmon and Lydias. From this district, however, the Bottieeans were early 
expelled by the Macedonian princes (Thue. ii. 99), and retiring across the 
Axius about Therme and Olynthus, formed a new settlement with the Chalci- 
dians, another people of Thracian origin. (Herod. vii. 127; viii. 127; Thuc. 
i. 773 Polyb. v. 973 Liv. xxvi. 25. Cf. Cramer, i. 220.) 
mpocxwphaey ord—cf. Jelf, 359, 3—‘ would come over through the co- 
operation of a party inside the city, és waxny KabloravTa. 
Cf. adi.i. a. So és pdBor, és duyhy karacriva, and supra c. Ixy. ¢. 

(c.) reATaords. ‘These peltasts, a species of troops between heavy armed 
and light armed, furnished with » pelta or light shield, and short spear or 
javelin, appear to have taken their rise among these Chalcidic Greeks; being 
equipped in a manner half Greek and half Thracian: we shall find them here- 
after much improved and turned to account by some of the ablest Greek 
generals.’—Grote, vi. 258. Cf. Xen. Anab. v. 2. 17, where the Aol and 
aeATaoTa) are distinguished. Kpovcldos. The line of coast between 
Thessalonica and Olynthus seems to have borne this name. Herodotus, vii. 

R2 
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123, calls it Crossea, Kpoooaln, and enumerates the cities it contained, one of 
which was Gigonus, mentioned by Thucydides, i. 61, c.; Steph. Byz. calis it 
Kpovals, and Dionys. Halicarn. calls the inhabitants Cruszi, Kpovoaio, i. 49 
(Cramer, i. 242; Smith, Dict. s. v.; Grote, iv. 32). 

(d.) Oapohoavtes Tots mpoaytyvopéevors—‘ encouraged by this addition 
to their numbers. Note the pres. part., which implies ‘as they kept coming up 
—the new comers. a&vaxwpotat—ol ’A@nvato, Schol. 
tdaters. Cf. ili. 87, iv. 4; Xen. Anab. iv. 16, iv. 4. 8. hi SoKot. So 
ch. c. e, Sn Soxot, ii. 16. a. 

(e.) érpeay Tovs ’AOnvatovs. Cf. Plut. Nic. p. 348 a. 

(f.) tpowatov éotnoav. The more usual form would be <srjoavto. The 
active is said to be used of generals who erect a trophy ; the middle, ofan army. 
But probably when the cases are examined they will be found to depend on the 
distinctive uses of the active and middle voices; the first being used where the 
action comes directly from the agent, the second where some intermediate 
agency, or ulterior object in reference to the subject, is implied. So the law- 
giver is said @eiva: yéuoy; the people who vote it are said @éc@ai. Cf. c. 86. ¢. 


CuaPreR LXXX.—(a.) trav d9d Oadrdoons = tadv mapa Thy Oddaooay 
oixovvtwy, Am. Port.; G. faSlws by oxdvres. Here ty givesa 
contingent force to the participle. Peile well compares forte as used by Livy, 
‘Ne penes ipsos culpa esset cladis forte bello Gallico accepto’ (v. 36). On &» 
with a participle see Jelf, § 429, i. go, ii. 39. a.; Donaldson, New Crat. p. 325. 
KegaddAnvias. Cf. ce. 30. Editors seem divided as to whether this word 
should be spelt with one A or two. Cf. Duker, n. ad i. 27. In Homer, Strabo, 
Polybius, Xenophon, and Pausanias, it is generally doubled. dpotos. 
So ec. Ixxxi. ode by 1 olor robs “EAAnvas Suolws mpooerderv. éAntda 
8 elva:. A similar collocation of moods occurs, sup. xiii—=mponydpeve—8rt 
—eln—ob pévto yévorro—apinow—vylyveoba. Cf. Dem. de falsé Leg. § 213, 
where Mr. Shilleto observes: ‘In oratione obliqué perinde est as [s. 871] cum 
optat. cum indicat. cui omiss& particula infinit. sequatur. Cf. Thue. viii. 51.’ 

(3.) vavapxov Er: byra, Cf. n. ad c. Ixvi. So c. lix. ru 8 eorparhyer. 
See Arnold’s note, and Xen. Hell. i. 6, 4, where we find the Spartans com- 
plaining that as soon as their admirals had begun to learn a little of their pro- 
fession (&pt: Evvievrwy Ta vavtixd) they were removed from office. I have more 
particularly referred to this passage, as Professor Cobet of Leyden, one of the 
most brilliant of living scholars, in sume remarks with which he has favoured 
me, expresses an opinion that it is unintelligible, and ought to be amended. 
But surely the present participles fumévrwy and yryywoxdytwy point to the 
meaning which I have suggested. mepinyyetrav. Cf. 85 b. iv. 8. 
Aevxada. Leucns, now the island of Sta. Maura, once formed part of the 
continent, but was afterwards separated from it by a narrow cut. Livy, xxxiii. 
17, says in his time it was an island, but in the Macedonian war it had been a 
peninsula. The cut was called Dioryctus (Plin. iv. 2; Polyb. v. 5). Thucydides 
more than once describes the Peloponnesian fleet as having been conveyed 
across the isthmus. Cf. note iii. 81, iv.8. It was occupied by 1000 Corinthian 
colonists from the settlements of Ambracia and Anactorium. 

*‘Avaxroplov. Anactorium was the first town in Acarnania, after Actium 
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(which was included in its territory, i. 29), on entering the Ambracian gulf 
from the Tonian sea. It was founded, together with Leucas and Sollium, by a 
Corinthian colony, in the middle of the seventh century B.c., when the original 
inhabitants were driven into the interior. These seem to have been the Taphii, 
or Telebow, Leleges, and Curetes. It appears from Thue. i. 55, that the 
Corcyrzeans shared in the colony, but the Corinthians obtained sole possession 
of the settlement. It remained in their hands till B.c. 425, when they were 
expelled by the Athenians and Acarnanians conjointly, who occupied the place. 
Cf. iv. 49, vii. 31. Augustus transferred its inhabitants to Nicopolis, which 
he founded on the opposite coast, and it ceased to be a town (Strabo x. p. 451). 
Its present site must be looked for on the promontory which now bears the 
name of C. Madonna, Smith, Dict. Geog. s. v. Anactorium and Actium. 
Cramer, ii. 7. 

(c.) @opulwva. For the high estimation in which Phormio was held at 
Athens see the compliment paid to him by Aristophanes, Equi. 562, with the 
note of the Scholiast. (Cf. Clinton zz az.) wep) Navmaxtov. Cf. ad 
c. Ixix. én érnole mpocracta ex Tov apxiKod yévous—‘on the 
ground of the annual presidency (or chieftainship) which they, as being of the 
royal gens, enjoyed. éml assigns the reason why these two persons had the 
command. On this force of ém) cf. Jelf, § 634, 3. c. Steph. Byzant. would 
read érernoty, a word from Hom., and repeated by Dio Cassius. Krig. 
asserts that the naked dative would be objectionable, which Engelmann, who 
inclines to the reading, will not concede. It was their year of office; each 
mpoordrns (cf. iii. 75, 82) being bound at the expiration of his period of office 
to resign in favour of another member of the royal gens. Goller compares the 
privileges of the Alemzxonide at Athens, Bacchiade at Corinth, and the 
Aleuadz and Scopade in Thessaly. Cf. Cramer, i. 93. ‘The Chaones differed 
from their neighbours in being subject to an aristocratical and not a monarchical 
government; their annual magistrates being always chosen from a particular 
family” The exact limits of Chaonia were not ascertainable even in Strabo’s 
time. Its seaboard line probably extended from the Acroceraunian promontory 
to the harbour of Buthrotum, opposite Coreyra. The Chaones were once the 
most warlike and powerful people of Epirus (ef. Strab. vii. p. 3243 Thue. i, 46; 
Arist. Eg. 72, Schol.). 

(d.) @compwrol. The Thesproti extended along the coast from the 
Thyamis to the confines of the Cassopei, and in the interior to the boundaries 
of the territories of Dodona, which was in ancient times regarded as part of 
Thesprotia. ‘The Chaones, Thesproti, and Molossi, were the three chief Epirote 
tribes. Modoaoots. The Molossi, who became subsequently the 
rulers of Epirus, originally inhabited only a small strip of country extending 
from the Ambracian gulf, between the Cassopei and Ambraciote, northwards 
as far as the Dodonzi. *Agivravas. The Atintanes were an 
Illyrian tribe bordering on the Paraveei (v. inf.). Odpumos. This 
Tharypus (called also Tharypas, or Arrhybas) was the son or grandson of 
Admetus, the Molossian king to whom Themistocles addressed himself as 
suppliant. [Thuc. i. 1 36.) He was a minor, had been educated at Athens, 
and is said to have been the first to introduce among his subjects Hellenic 
civilization, [Cf Pausanias, i. xi. 1.3 Justin. xvii. 3; Plut. Pyrrh. i.) The 
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Molossians retained their kingly form of government, Alexander, the brother of 
Olympias, wife of Philip of Macedon, at length extending his dominion over 
most of the Epirot tribes. Mapavalovs. The Paravei were of 
Thesprotian origin, and bordered on the Oreste and Atintanes, and the Mace- 
donian district of Elymiotis. They took their name from the Aous (now 
Voiusa), on whose banks they were situated. ‘The Oreste lay to the south of 
the Lyncestz. Their country was of small extent, and contained but few 
towns. Steph. Byz. says they were a Molossian tribe. They occupied the 
district now known as Castoria, with its lake and the rugged mountains 
beyond. ‘This large and diverse body of Epirotic invaders (a new phenomenon 
in Grecian history, and got together doubtless by the hope of plunder) proves 
the extensive relations of the tribes of the interior with the city of Ambracia.’ 
—Grote, vi. 260. "Opéata:. The Oreste were situated apparently 
to the south-east of the Lynceste, and, like them, were originally independent 
of the Macedonian kings, though afterwards annexed to their dominions. 
Steph. Byz. terms them a Molossian tribe. Their country was also of small 
extent and contained but few towns; it was called Orestis or Orestias, and is 
represented by the modern districts of Gramista, Anaselitza, and Kastoria. 
({Leake’s NV. Greece, ap. Smith, Dict. G. s.v.; Cramer, i. 1973; Polyb. xviii. 30; 
Strabo, vii. p. 326; Liv. xxvii. 33, xxxi. 40, xxxiii. 34.] kpvoa 
T@v ’A@nvaiwy. Since he was nominally at peace with them. See c. xxix. 
Barepov—‘too late to take any part in the affair’ 

(e.) "Apyelas—i.e. the territory of Amphilochian Argos. Palmerius, from 
iii, 106, would read ’Aypaias. Cramer, ii. 9. Atpvatav—‘a 
frontier village territory’ (Grote) at the south-east corner of the Ambracian. 
gulf, between Anactorium and Argos, at the foot of Mount Thyamus. Thue. 
mentions it again, iii. 106. Cramer places its site at Loutraki; Col. Leake, 
with greater probability, at Kerbasera, in the vicinity of which there is a 
marsh, two miles in length, from which Limnea probably derived its name. 
[Cf. Polyb. v. 5; Cramer, ii. 9, 37; Smith, s. v.] 1 parov—so called, 
B. supposes, as being ‘the camp or place of muster for the armed population 
of Acurnania,’ their enmity with their formidable neighbours the Ambraciots 
rendering an armed confederacy necessary, (Cramer, ii. 4.) It lay on the 
right bank of the Achelous, about 200 stadia from its mouth, the river being 
navigable as far as its walls. (Strab. x. p. 450.) Xenophon speaks of it as 
the capital of the province, at the time of the expedition of Agesilaus into 
Acarnania. [Xen. Hell. iv. 6.4] Pouqueville says its ruins are still to be 
seen on the site called Porta. Cramer, ii. 30, sq. padlws dy 
mpooxwphaeiv. K, admits the correctness of the use of &y with the fut. inf. ; 
so Kiihner and Hartung. Madvig says, wherever it occurs it is an error of 
the editions, P. quotes Thue. v. 82, vi. 66, viii. 25, 71. Cf. Matth. § 598, 9. 


Cuarter LXXXI.—(a.) otte...7e. On the use of obre followed by re 
(or more rarely kal), see Jelf, § 775, obs. B. a.; Herod. v. 49, vii. 8. 1; 
Soph. Phil. 1321. Ady... &pyq@. See the remarks on this 
antithesis, i, 22. a. 69.d. Here it must be admitted to be somewhat forced. 

(b.) wécov. ‘So definite in describing a position, as not to need the article,’ 
B. Cf. Xen. Anab. i, 8, in several places. (So of time, péooy jucpas, Xen. 
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Anab. iv. 4.1, &e.) P. cf. i. 8. a. 12. b. 16. a. 48. a. §2. dD. see iv. 31. 96. 
So we sometimes use ‘right,’ ‘left, of weta& TovTwyv The 
Gniade, says Haack from the following chapter, but Bl. is most probably right 
in saying that they only joined Cnemus after his repulse at Stratos. ‘The 
periceci of the Leucadian peuinsula,’ Arn., who adds, there was scarce in Greece 
a town which had not its perieci, See his note. 

(c.) Terayuévos. ‘This fact shows,’ Grote says, ‘the great inferiority of 
the Epirots to the Greeks, and even to the less advanced portion of the Greeks, 
in the qualities of order, discipline, steadiness, and power of’ co-operation for a 
joint purpose. Confidence of success with them is exaggerated into childish 
rashness, so that they despise even the commonest precautions either in march 
or attack, while the Greek divisions on their right and left are never so elate as 


to omit either’ (vi. 271). 51a PvAakhs Exovres—*‘ keeping con- 
stantly on their guard;’ lit. in a state of guard. See note, i. 17. a. 40. ¢. 
42 ¢. év émirndely. Even for a single night the Greeks and 


Romans chose the spot for their encampment with great care and precaution. 
See Caesar, passim, for the equivalent phrase; e.g. B. C.i. 61, ‘Nactus idoneum 
locum ;? and he says of the Spaniards who had served under Sertorius, that 
they had learnt ‘consuetudine populi Romani loca capere, castra munire,’ B. 


Gall. iii. 23. &ttovpevor—atior kpdpevor, Schol.—‘ they enjoyed 
the high reputation of being esteemed the most warlike, &e. On the uses of 
atlwors and &fiwua, see i. 130, ii. 34. 64. 88, vi. 15. éméaxory 


There is a reading ééoyov7y, ‘non se retineri passi sunt, se retinuerunt,’ as vii- 
33, of Zupakovow .. . éwéoxovTo . . . Tis >AOnvatos emixepervy, and Gottl. 
adopts this reading. P. tr. ‘neque morati sunt (substiterunt) ut castra occu- 
parent,’ and says éréxew with the inf. means in Herod. ‘deliberare, sibi pro- 
ponere tanquam metam.’ K. explains it, ‘Sie hielten sich nicht ein Lager 
aufzuschlagen.’ T. K. A. ‘did not turn their minds to, ‘Neither forbore so 
far as to occupy,’ Hobbes. ‘They would not halt to encamp,’ Grote, vi. 252. 
Goll. takes no notice of the difficulty. Cf. Soph. Phil. 349, 539- 
eatadaBecy isa military term. See i.; here it means ‘ take up ground for a 
camp ;’ cf. infra d. I apprehend the construction is Td KaraAaBetv, as Td 
éxpoBijou, infr. 87. a. puun. For the old reading pouy. The 
two words are constantly interchanged. See c. 76, where we have poun, mean- 
ing impetus, which suits the sense here. abr oBoei—alrh Bop— 
‘the very shout of onset.’ For the orthography see n. onc. i. K. says Thue. 
is the only Attic writer who uses the word. He quotes Bekker, Anecd. 214. 
465, abroBoel, Tax ews kal Gua TH ToACMKG GArcraynd. So Liv. i. 11, ‘primo 
impetu et clamore;’ vi. 4, ‘ primo clamore atque impetu. ; ; 
(d.) abrav 7rd epyov yevérai— the achievement would be their own. 
airay for abray is fr. Bekker. bpolws—i. e. as they had atari ee 
So Ixxx. a., 5 repldous obérs Exorro Adnvatos dpotos. mporoxiCover 
‘hesetzen mit Hinterhaltzposten, Kriig.—‘ occupy the environs with 
« Planting ambuscades in convenient places, and suffering the 
ion near to the gates; they then suddenly 
sallied out and attacked them, while the troops in ambuscade rose up and 
assailed them at the same time.’—Grote, vi. 252. Cf. iil. 112 and 1195 Herod. 
budoe. Sos cominus,’ Lat. Cf. Hom. ZU, xii. 24, xiii. 


év é5pars—' 
ambuscades.’ ‘ 
Epirots to approach without suspic 


v. 121. 
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337; Aristoph. Lys. 451; Xen. Anab. iii. 4.4; Symp.ii.13. Hence tropically 
Plat. Euth. 294 D, dudoe iva: tots épwrhuaci—‘ to grapple with,’ L. and S. 

(e.) évéxervro. P. tr. ‘broke in upon,’ ‘fuga effusd in eos ferrentur ;’ rare 
of an army in flight, being the usual term to signify ‘ pursuit of a flying army.’ 
aveaduBavov—‘ received them into their ranks. Arnold tr. ‘rallied them, i. e. 
the Chaonians ! és dmoplav kabiatdvrwy— reducing to distress.’ 
&vev StAwy. A circumstance very annoying to Greek soldiers, who laid aside 
their shields and defensive armour when they halted, T. K. A. For illustration 
of the fact, see Xen. Anab. iii. 3. TovUTO ToLEtv—i.e€. Umobey Tpevdovay, 
harassing heavily-armed troops by this sort of guerilla fighting. 


CuaPtreR LXXXIIL—’Avarov. The Anapus flows into the Achelous on 
the right bank, a little below Metropolis. It is called in modern maps Artos 
(Cramer, ii, 32]. Oiviabay. Cf. ci. ce 


CuaPtEeR LXXXIII.—(a.) Kptoalov. The whole of the inner sea now 
known as the Sea of Lepanto, east of the promontories of Rhium and Antir- 
rhium, was called originally the Crisseean Gulf, 6 Kpioatos kéAmos. [See the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo, 431, Kplons xédmos arelpwy.) And this continued 
to be its designation even down to the time of Strabo, who gives this specific 
name to this portion of the Corinthian gulf (viii. p. 335). But soon after the 
time of Thucydides, it went more generally by the name of the Gulf of Corinth. 
Xen. Hell. vi. 2. 9, néamos KopivOiaxds; Polyb. v. 3; Liv. xxvi. 26, sinus 
Corinthiacus, xxviii. 7, 8, sinus Corinthius. Pliny (iv. 2) confines the name 
to the small gulf running up to Cirrha, now known as the Gulf of Salona. It 
took its name from Crissa, which lay inland a little S.W. of Delphi, at the S. 
end of a projecting spur of Parnassus (its ruins may still be seen near the 
modern village of Chryso). Cirrha was subsequently built at the head of the 
bay, at the mouth of the Pleistus, and rose into a town from being the port of 
Crissa. Between the two lay the famous Cirrhean or Criszean plain, bounded 
on the N. by Parnassus, on the E. by Cirphis, and on the W. by the moun- 
tains of the Ozoliun Locrians. The Homeric hymn quoted above, gives the 
legendary history of the foundation of Crisa, which was ascribed to Apollo 
himself, and hence the city is called Kpioa (a0én, Hom. Jl. ii. 520. In fact, 
in the earlier writers Crisa is identified with Delphi, the name afterwards given 
to the sanctuary of Pytho, The town of Cirrha is famous for the two sacred 
wars carried on agniast it by the Amphictyons. (For the authorities, see Cramer, 


ii. 155; Smith, s. v.). 8 Se: mapayevéabai—‘ which ought to have 
been at hand,’ i.e. ‘which was intended to co-operate with Cnemus, and to 
prevent,’ &e. Cf. h.].v.a.; Ixxxiv.¢.; xeli.d.; xev. c. &vw—‘into 
the interior of the country, jvaykag@noav. Observe change of 


number [oxjua mpds 7d onucvduevor], zt. e.the Corinthians, &c., implied in 7d 
vautixdv. So Tpolay érdvres Shmor’ ’Apyelwy orddros, Ausch. Ag. 588. 
mepl Tas auTas Hucpas THS waxns. KK. cf. Xen. Anad. vi. 2.9; Pol. iii. 
45. 6, ix. 5. 7. 

(b.) tH edpvxwpla. ‘The Peloponnesians had not yet made actual trial 
of Athenian maritime efficiency, at the point of excellence which it had now 
reached; themselves retaining the old unimproved method of working ships at 
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sea, they had no practical idea of the degree to which it had been superseded 
by Athenian training. If we revert to the battle of Salamis, we find that 
narrowness of space was at that time accounted the best of all protections for a 
smaller fleet against a larger. But such had been the complete change of 
feeling, occasioned by the system of manceuvring introduced since that period 
in the Athenian navy, that amplitude of sea room is now not less coveted by 
Phormio than dreaded by his enemies.’—Grote, vi. 263, 274. Cf. c. Ixxxix. e. 
mwapawAéovras tw Tov KéATov—‘ as they were coasting along so as to steal 
if possible outside the strait. See P. in loe. érhper—‘ kept 
watching? oTpatiwtixadrepov. ‘The triremes were fitted out 
more as transports for numerous soldiers than with any view to naval combat.’ 
—Grote, p. 263. ov« by olduevoi—' not dreaming of the probability 
of the Athenians venturing,’ &c. The &y, which properly belongs to roAuoo, 
is attracted to the participle (Madvig, quoted by T. K. A.). 

(c.) wap& yiiv cpdv xoutCouévwy—i.e. as the Schol. rightly explains 
it, ‘while the Corinthians, &c., were coasting along the Peloponnesian shore.’ See 
Jelf, § 710. a.: ‘We sometimes find the genitive absolute where we should 
expect the participle to agree with the subject of the verb.’ Cf. Thue. iii. 13. 
jo; Herod. i. 178; Xen. Cyr. i. 4. 20, and a remarkable instance Luke xiv. 
32. Cf.also Matth. § 561. In this case, Madvig observes, the genitive absolute 
usually in Thucyd. precedes the principal sentence, and serves to give more 
prominence to the participial clause as a special circumstance. Like this is 
i. 10. 4, diaBeBnxdros MepuxAdous—yyeaon arg, for the simpler construction, 
SiaBeBynxere Tl. HyyéAGn, which illustrates Madvig’s remark. See T. K. A. 
and chap. viii. e. d:aBarAdyrwy, according to the general use of 
the present, which is also the participle imperfect, implies ‘purposing to cross,’ 
é.e. making the attempt without carrying it out (Poppo). Cf. vi. 30. 
Xadaxtdos. A look at the map will show that the Athenians had considerably 
outstript the Lacedemonians with a view to intercept them. From i. 108. c. 
we learn that the Athenians had taken Chalcis after their victory at @nophyta, 
when Tolmidas sailed round Peloponnesus. It was being then used by the 
Corinthians as a naval station, as well as Molycrium and Sollium. It was one 
of the five Etolian towns mentioned by Homer (Zi. ii. 640), and lay at the foot 
of the mountain of the same name, whence it is also called Sroxadnls. It was 
a little to the east of the Evenus, now the Fidhari, and is probably represented 
by the modern Ourio-Kestro, the mountain being called Varassova. Leake, 
.N. Greece, i. 110, ap. Smith, s. v. Ebjvov. The Evenus rises in the 
highest summit of Mount Gta, and runs into the sea about 120 stadia from 
the promontory of Antirrhium. In winter it becomes a very considerable 
fiver, receiving several mountain torrents, and flowing with great rapidity, and 
dearing along great stones in its course. Hence ‘Eveni rapide unde,’ Ov. 
Met. ix. 104. In mythology it is famous for the death of the Centaur Nessus, 
who is said to have been killed here by Hercules for offering violence to Dejanira 
as he carried her across the river. Col. Leake supposes its modern name to be 
a corruption of the Romaic from dgrs, and that it retains a vestige of the 
ancient people the Ophieis in whose territory the river rose. oa Greece, ii. 
628; Smith, D. Geog.s.v.) Cf. Soph. Trach. §37. ovk EAadoy 
yuards bpoppioduevot. The difficulty of completely comprehending this 
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description is well known. In the first place the Scholiast explains bpopysoduevor 
Zraboy by of ’AOnvaio; but Haack, Poppo, Arnold, Géller, and indeed most 
modern commentators, adopt the opinion expressed by Grote, that ‘the natural 
structure of the sentence, as well as the probabilities of fact, point to of 
TleAomovyfaio as the nominative case to the verb. This is however not 
all, for even those who agree as to the persons denoted by Spoppicduevor are 
at variance respecting the operation described by that word. The most 
common yiew, based upon Arnold’s note, is well given in Engelman’s German 
tr.: ‘The Peloponnesians were sailing along the coast of Peloponnesus, 
out of the Corinthian Gulf, with the intention of crossing over to Acarnania, 
as soon as they got past the town of Rhium. They had brought to during 
the night in the harbour of Patre, 4 circumstance which they had in vain 
endeavoured to conceal from the Athenians [od« gAadov]. When then they 
were attempting to cross from Patra to the other side, Phormion, who had 
been on the watch for this moment, came rapidly down upon them from 
Chalcis, met them in mid-passage, and forced them to come to action.’ Grote 
objects that the Peloponnesians did not wish, aud could not hope, to conceal 
from Phormio the spot where they put to for the night, and make him suppose 
they were west of Patra: when they were really in the place, which is what 
Dr. Arnold supposes. He urges too that the battle was fought in mid-channel, 
and very little after daybreak, which is inconsistent with the supposition 
that they passed the night in the harbour of Patra. Accordingly he interprets 
bpoputcapevoi— having taken up a simulated (or imperfect) night-station,? 
I have great doubt whether this exact force can belong to rd, but find 
that the explanation which I had myself attempted in a projected review 
of Arnold’s first volume somewhat resembles this. ‘It is impossible to sup- 
pose that there can have been time enough for the Peloponnesian fleet to have 
regularly entered the harbour of Patra, as Arnold suggests, and also to have 
been in a position to fight a battle early next morning (él thy €w) half-way 
between the two coasts. ‘The “dodge,” if we may use the word, attempted by 
Machaon was that so frequently practised by the “‘ chase ” in the pursuit of slavers 
and the like. As long as daylight lasted, he continued his course parallel to 
the enemy; when night came on he tried to lay to without their seeing him 
(ird—clam Athenienses), in the hopes that they would sail past him. When 
he thought Phormion far enough onward, he turned sharply at right angles to 
his former course, steering N. instead of W. But Phormion had been too 
much on the alert, and stopping while the enemy stopped, was down upon them 
in the first light of morning before they had time to escape. This too explains 
the reason why the Pcloponnesians had vot the same chance of keeping away 
from their enemy as they had enjoyed all the previous day. They had 
come into disagreeable proximity during the night. tpopulferéar may origi- 
nally have meant “clam appellere ad littus,” because this was the only way 
in which the first mariners did “lie to.’ But as navigation improved, and ships 
were brought to, as occasion required, at sea, the term would naturally be re- 
tained. And it is ridiculous to suppose that the Peloponnesian admiral, whose 
object it was to reach the Acarnanian coast with all possible speed, would 
retrace his way to the opposite shore, thereby doubling the distance to be 
traversed, and the chance of interruption from Phormion.’ I do not know that 
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anything which I have seen has much modified the opinion here expressed. 
We may add that the words &7d rs Xaaxl5os do not necessarily mean, as 
some apparently suppose, that the Athenians had just left the harbour of 
Chalcis that very morning ; &rd denotes the direction from which. as ém the 
direction towards which, a movement takes place, cf. sup. 80, a. On the aorist, 
as applicable to an action not carried into effect, see remarks in the appendix 
on Soph. Ajax, 1125-6: 


ME. Slxaia yap révd" edruxeiy eTelvavTd me; 
TEY. erelvavra; devdy y etwas, ef kal Gis Cavey. 


The whole will then mean—‘ when their attempt to lay to in the night unknown to 
the enemy did not pass undetected.’ Those who make dopuroduevor refer to the 
Athenians, might I suppose tr. ‘ when the fact that the Athenians had brought to 
during the night became perceptible,’ but this is I think very questionable. 
There is a v. 1. marg. Cam., épopuioduevor, and probably it is to this reading 
that the Schol. refers when he supplies of A@nvato: to ZAadov. But for the same 
reason this is not quite satisfactory; o¥ AavOdyw means ‘I do not succeed 
in escaping detection when I make some attempt intended to be secret.’ This 
might be said of the Athenian fleet, but the furtive efforts of the others to 
escape were evidently prominent in the writer’s mind. obtw 5H. Cf. 
ad i. 131. 

(d.) orparnyol. Cf. i. 46. bd. wapegkevdlovto—‘ who con= 
tributed to the equipment of this fleet,’ K. kvndrov. Cf. iii. 78, 
and note. wh btddvees StéxmAovy. Cf. i. 4g.c. ‘The Athenians 
rowing through the intervals of the adversary’s line, and thus getting in their 
rear, turned rapidly and got the opportunity before the ship of the adversary 
could change its position, of striking it either in the stern, or in some weak 
part. The success of course depended on the extreme rapidity and precision of 
the movements of the Athenian vessel.’—Grote, vi. 267; see the rest of the 
note, This mancuvre could only be executed by ships that had the superiority 
in speed and management. Compare the account of the battle of Arginusz, 
Xen. Heil. i. 6, where the balance of naval skill is on the side of the Lacede- 
monians, and Xenophon, speaking of the Athenian ships, says (§ 31), ofrw 8 
erdxOnoay iva wh di€emdouy Bidoier, Xelpoy yap &raAcov (where see Schneider’s 
valuable note). Ta AeWTA TAOIa—‘ the small craft’—i. e. the store 
vessels. Cf. vii. go. e.3 cf. Duk. ad iv. 116.b. PL 51a Bpaxéos= 
Be daAtyou—‘ exiguo ex intervallo,’ P. mapaytyydpevoi—i. e, the crews, 
Obs. the change of gender (kara tvveow). Cf. i. 110. d. 


Cuapter LXXXIV.—(a.) kara play vady rerayuévor—‘formed in 
line of battle a-head,’ as it is technically called. Cf. Xen. Hell. i. 6, 29, 31, of 
Sdwior Sena vavolv em) pias reraypevot, Poppo cf. v. xe. d. kara play em) Képws, 
which confirms this translation. Of course kar& piay might also mean one 
deep, v. ad xc. a. tuvijyov és bAlyor—‘ kept forcing them to con- 
tract their circle.’ ev xp@ adel mapawardovres—amd petapopas rijs 
Koupas Tihs &xpt Tov xpwrds yryvouévov—Schol. ; ‘ strietim, Haas cf. Herod. 
vi. 11; Soph. 47. 797. Procopius imitates the passage, ii, B. G. 7. Gottleb. 
mepémrcr kal eidGe1. Observe the change ot subject. 
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(b.) é¢? éav7g. The affair would then be, as we say, ‘in his own hands,’ 
to attack when he pleased. Cf. iii. 12; iv. 29; vii. 12; Matth. § 586. 
obdéva xpdvov— note, not undeva; perhaps we may give the same idiomatic 
force by saying, ‘no time,’ as a sort of single tense—cf. oddéy oréyovca:—‘ un- 
seaworthy,’ ch. xciv. See what is said on the use of ov as a particula infinitans, 
i. r.a.s, b. 17. a.3 and the remark of Hermann on Viger, No. 309, ‘ od arctis- 
sima conjungi cum verbo debet, ita ut hoc verbo conjunctum, unam notionem 
constituat, cujusmodi est, od ofda, nescio.’ KadAtorny. Krig. 
suggests kdAAuo7’ &v, but needlessly. Cf. the old English usage of handsome— 
a handsome beating. 
(c.) karz#et Query, more violently than usual? The prep. seems to 
imply this. See ad c. xxvi. c. mpocémimre. Wass cf. Asch, 
Ag. 654: 
vais yap mpds GAAHAatot Oprjxiae mroal 
Hpeikov’ ai 8& keporumovpevat Bla 
XEMGMI, K.T.AL 

Aotdoplg. Wass quotes Horace, Sat. i. v.11; Eur. Hee. 


év yap wuply orparetpart 
axddacros bxA0s, vavTiKh 7 avapxla 
xpelaowy mupds. 


kedevortay. Duk. quotes Scheffer de Mil. nav. iv. 7. These were called by 
the Romans ‘hortatores et pausarii.’ Mr. Grote has a good note on the pas- 
sage, vi. 269, where he shows from the structure of the trireme how important 
the functions of these officers were, the voice of the keleustes being the only 
thing that kept the 170 rowers to good time in their strokes. He refers to 
Arnold’s note and Plaut. Mere. iv. 2, 5, and Asin. iii, i. 15. Cf. Thue. vii. 
yo; Ovid, Met. iii. 618: 
* Qui requiemque modumque 
Voce dabat remis, animorum hortator.’ 


He carried in his hand a hammer or truncheon to keep time with, called ‘ por- 
tisculus.”? See Plaut. u. s. and Rich’s Dict. s. v. avapéperv— 
‘could not get their oars clear of the water,’ Grote. ‘Die Ruder bei unge- 
stiimer See aufheben,’ Gottl. ‘Remos ad se reducere, et attollere suspensos,’ 


P. ‘Referre,’ K. ‘ Recover their oars,’ L. and 8. xuBepyyrats. 
We learn from i. 143, «. the importance of this office, and the stress laid on the 
fact of having Athenian steersmen. 51€6erpov (see Poppo), 


means frequently ‘spoilt,’ i. 29, c. and here is simply disabled—i. e. for the 
time; EmAous érolnoe, Diod. Sic. xii. 48; so xaradve, i. 50, h. 1. 90, v. 92, b.5 
vii. 41, viii. 34, cf. note ad i. 29, a. Tldrpas. Patra, one of the 
twelve Achaan cities (Herod. i. 145), lies on the Corinthian gulf on one of the 
spurs of Mount Panachaicus. Patreus the Achzan was its eponymus hero, 
After the Macedonian wars it was one of the four cities that revived the federal 
league. After the battle of Actium, Augustus planted a considerable colony 
there, placing the neighbouring towns under its dominion. Pausanias, who 
visited it, gives a long description of its buildings and statues. It retains its 
name in the modern Patras. Avunv. Dyme, also one of the 
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twelve Achzan cities (v. Herod. u.s.), is said to have derived its name from 
being the most westerly of them all (amd dvopnav). Its ancient name, according 
to Strabo, was Stratus. It was one of the four cities which revived the 
Achzan League. Pompey colonized it with a number of Cilician pirates, and 
Augustus placed it under the authority of Patre. Its remains are to be seen 
near the modern town of Karavostdsi (Leake, Morea, ii. 160). 

és GAkhy tpéweo Ga: K. explains by ‘se mettre en défense, and cf. Hom. II. 
xv. 564; Herod. ix. 70; Thue. iii. 108, a. He says dan} is not used by other 
Attic writers in this sense of resistance. It is, in fact, vigorous fighting ; and 
so, to betake themselves to vigorous fighting, in such circumstances, means, to 
make resolute defence. 

(d.) averduevor— took prisoners, and transferred to their own ships. 
vaity avadévres. Cf. Scheff. de Mil. nav. iv. 2; Huds. Herod. viii. 121; 
Procop. B. @. iv. 22, Gottl. KvAAfyny. Cyllene was the sea- 
port of Elis, from which it was distant about 120 stadia, and is mentioned in 
very early times in connexion with the legendary history of the Peloponnese. 
The Corcyreans burnt it because it had supplied ships to the Corinthians 
(Thue. i. 30). It was the principal port on this part of the Peloponnesus 
(Thue. vi. 89; Diod. xix. 66, 87; Polyb. v. 3; Liv. xxvii. 32). Leake assigns 
its position to the modern Glarentza, but there appears reason to doubt the 
identity (Smith, s. v.). af éxetOev vies. Cf. i. 61, v3 for the fact 
see lxxx. c, Leucas was the rendezvous for the fleet. 


CuaPpTeR LXXXV.—(a.) EvpBotaAovs. Apparently here mentioned for 
the first time in the Peloponnesian war. Ten were sent to Agis after his 
failure at Argos (v. 63). Astyochus was accompanied by eleven (viii. 39). 
Grote vi. 272, ‘Commissioners, to assist by their advice and exertions.’ 
P. compares Hermann, Gr. Ant. § 45, 4; Thue. iv. 79, v.63; and Schweigh, 
ad App. iii. p. 305, for a similar custom among the Romans. 


Tinoxpadtnv—for his fate, see xcii. b. katacKkevacecbar Cf. 
Ixxviii. c.; iv. 75; aud Poppo’s note. im d6aAlywry— by an in- 
ferior number of ships.’ So conversely, 7A 700s is used for superiority in num- 
bers. Cf. i. 106, 2, 125. apa@rov—i.e, in this war. Schol. 


mapddoyos. Cf. adi. 78, 4. and ii. 61, c.; 66, 4.5 gt, c.3 vil. 28; tr. the 
unreasonableness ; the contradiction to all rational calculation was great. 
(b.) avtitiévres. Cf. iii. 56. u. on its use with a genitive. P. Eurip. 


Iph. Taur. 358, Thy ev0d5 AbAw ayridcioa THs exer. éx moAAod. 
For the fact, see i. 142, g- be GAlyou. Cf i 77, £.3 124, bd. 

(c.) wa® fuépay det. CE. iv. 66, a. del xara @ros exagrov. Soph. Phil, 
480, with Wunder’s note. 7@ koulCovri—Nicias. 


(@.) Toprivios. Gortyn (afterwards more usually called Gortyna, and not 
to be confounded with Gortys in Arcadia) was, next to Cnossus, the most im- 
portant city in Crete. It was anciently called Larissa, and was therefore in all 
probability a Pelasgic town. [Cf. Cramer, iii, 384. We find also a Gortynia 
in Macedonia, Thue. ii. 100, probably also Pelasgic.] In early times it was 
leagued with Cnossus, and the two cities together held the rest of Crete 
in subjection. Afterwards, dissensions having arisen between them, they were 
engaged in continual hostilities. (Strabo, a. 478, who reckons the circuit 
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of the city at fifty stadia.] It stood on the river Lethzus, about nine miles 
from the sea, where it had two harbours, Lebena and Metallum. Mr. Pashley 
fixes its site at the modern Hagius Dhéka, where the ten saints of Gortyna are 
said to have suffered martyrdom in the persecution of Decius. See Pashley’s 
Crete, i. 295. ampdtevos. Cf. adc. 2g. a. and iii. 70. d., where for 
the difference between ‘proxenus’ and ‘ epiproxenus,’ see Arnold’s note. 

Kvdwvilav. One of the most ancient and important cities of Crete. It pro- 
bably existed very long before the time of Polycrates, and was only enlarged 
and adorned by the Samian colonists, and not founded, as Herodotus supposed, 
iii. 44, 59. Avconsiderable portion of its citizens were Aéginetan colonists 
(Olymp. Ixv. 2); hence their especial hatred for Athens. See Miiller’s Agine- 
tica, p. 113. It was 1000 stadia, according to the Schol., or 800 according to 
Strabo (x. p. 479) from Gortyna, lying on the sea looking towards Laconia. 
Mr. Pashley identifies it with the modern Khania (i. 15). The quince was 
indigenous to this district, and took its name from it. [Plin. xv. 11; cf. 


Smith, Geog. Dict. s. v.; Miill. Dor. i. p. 30.] TloArxvirats. The 
territory of Polichne bordered on Cydonia. The site of the town has not been 
ascertained (Smith, in v.; Herod. vii. 170). b7d avéuwy. The 


causal use of the preposition, see Jelf, § 639, i. 2, b. &mrAora is used for any- 
thing that stops navigation, either adverse winds, or the absence of wind; but, 
as Poppo observes, it is more likely that the former meaning is the correct one, 
as vessels propelled by oars would not be detained by a calin (viii. gg). Engel- 
man in his translation remarks on émd dmAolas, ‘ Wenn die Praposition acht ist, 
kann &&rAora nur die in der Uebersetzung ausgedriickte Bedeutung, Windstille 
haben ;’ but see A’sch. 4g. 188, where the context shows that foul winds are 
meant, voal ard Erpuudvos porovoa; so Eurip. Iph. A. 88; Herod. ii. 119. 
There is no reason therefore to believe with Kriig. that im’ dvéuwr is a gloss; 
the better plan is with some inferior MSS. to strike out the second s7dé, and 
thus make amaAolas a sort of epexegesis to im’ dveuwr. 


CHaPTER LXXXVI.—(a.) waperkevacpévor ds em! vavpaxlav. Not 
as before, c. 78, 8, orpatiwtikdrepoyv mapeckevacpevot. Tldvoppov roy 
"Axaixdy. [To distinguish it from Panormus in Sicily (vi. 2), and Panormus 
in Milesia (viii. 24).] It lay fifteen stadia to the east of the promontory of 
Rhium. The bay is now called Tekieh, from a tekieh or tomb [@jxn] of a 
Turkish saint which formerly stood upon it (Smith, s. v.). wapéwrEvce 
St kal 6 hopulwy—‘ coasted along from Naupactus’ (7. e. of course in a con- 
trary direction to the Lacedemonians) to Molycrium, so as to get outside the 
strait into broad water. 

(b.) ‘Ploy. The towns on both sides of the strait bore this name. To dis- 
tinguish them, the south town was called 7d ’Axaixéy (now the castle of the 
Morea); the north town ‘Ploy 7b ModAvepixdy or *Avtippiovy (now the castle of 
Rumili). These two promontories formed the entrance to the Corinthian gulf. 
The distance between them is variously stated. Thucyd. makes it seven stadia 
(ii. 86); Strabo, five (pp. 335, 6); Pliny about a Roman mile (iv. 6). But both 
Dodwell and Leake make it a mile and a half (Smith, Dict. s, v. Achaia; 
Dodwell, p. 171; Leake’s Morea, ii. 148). wpooBeBondhner 
Cf. adi. 134, 0, P. eldov—se. dpuioauevous. P. 
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(¢.) mpds éxelvwv—'in favour of the Lacedemonians” mpbs or m-po-tt is, 
according to Dr. Donaldson, only a lengthened foym of apd, containing in 
itself the notion of onward—adversus 3 of mpds untpds =a matre versus me 
cognati— motion towards that which is before the subject.’—V. Crat. p. 302. 
From this he deduces the various usages of pds, though without special men- 
tion of the present one. Jelf appears to classify this usage among those which 
Genote ‘properties belonging to the subject from which the action is supposed 
to arise,’ § 638. Matthia, § 590, a. places it after the case of neuters, re- 
presented as produced by something—lov Bidvar mpds avOodmwv. In other 
cases also, as elva: mpds Tivos, stare ab aliquo, cf. Herod. i. 124. It is, I think, 
most simple to explain the usage from such a phrase as 6 debs mpbs quay dori, 
iv. 92; that which stands by our side, and acts from that position, being sup- 
posed to make in our favour. 

(4.) thy vavpaxiay wotfoat. Observe the difference between the active 
and middle voices: ‘Activum de ducibus ponitur, qui auctores sunt ut pugna 
fiat’ Cf. iv. gt, v. 59, 80. P. Compare the phrases véuov Ocivar and OécOau, 
Tporaioy orjou and orjoacdat (v. ad c. 79, f.). ands TOY 
*"AOnvalwy. Cf. adi. 110. b. 


Cuarter LXXXVII.—(a.) &pa. See note on i. 7g. a, and the article 
referred to in the Classical Museum, and tr. ‘if, as it seems.’ obxh 
dieatay K.7.A.—* does not afford (or bring with it) any just ground of inference, 
that tt should alarm you, i.e. gives you no reason for drawing such a conclusion 
as would alarm you. téxuapow Kriig. calls the object-accusative, and 7d éxgo- 
Bijou, the resultative accusative. His interpretation does not differ from the 
above. Reiske’s notion that 1d éxpoBRoa: is the immediate object, and dicalay 
texu. the predicative accusative, though mentioned by the editors, is not, I 
think, to be approved. He would tr. ‘has not the fact of its having alarmed 
you as a just ground of inference.’ Jelf, § 670, remarks that the article would 
naturally be attached to the substantive infinitive, when especial emphasis was 
to be laid upon the notion which it expresses, and as this infinitive always 
stands to the preceding verb in the relation of the accusative, this article 
is always the neuter, rd. On 2xer for rapéxer, cf. ii. 41, dyavdernow exe, i. 9, 
i. 47. b., iv. 126. és vavpaxlay warraov, Cf. Tac. Hist. ii. 40, 
‘Non ut ad pugnam, sed ut ad bellandum profecti,’ Popp. 

Zogpnrev—‘ tripped us up (or laid us by the heels), i.e. was the cause of our 
failure. 

(b.) Tis yrouns Td ph Kara kpdros vinndéy. There is considerable 
variety of opinion about this passage, Arn. tr. ‘nor ought our spirits, which, 
so far from having been fairly beaten, have that within them which still bids de- 
fiance to the enemy, to lose their edge from the result of chance.” This is right in 
the main, but yrdun is not dupds or spirit (an usage of which I find no example), 
it should rather be ‘idl,’ in the sense of a resolved purpose, cf. i. 32, Such is 
its frequent force in the P. V.; see e.g. youn oroplwy &rep ebOivwy, v. 295. 
The whole then will mean, that part of our resolution which has not been van- 
quished in an overmastering way, but still retains within a defiance for the foe, 
should not be cowed by what is the result of nothing but accident (or by the result 
of mere accident at any rate), for such is the effect of ye, and the phrase differs 
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much from the Schol. explanation, 77 aroBdon Evndopg, quoted by most of the 
editors. We have ris yvduns Td wh «.7.A. instead of wh Kara& xpdros vinn- 
Ocica yvéun, because the orator would not be so unreasonable as to ascribe no 
moral effect to defeat; he insinuates that while any part of the old heroic 
_Tesolve is still left, it ought to hold out against the caprice of fortune. 

Exov Tivd avriroytay I think expresses the state of one who is not entirely 
silenced by his adversary, but has still a word to give him in reply. Cf. i. 31, 
d. and v. 76, yevouevns moAAts avriAoyias, and viii. 53, moAAHY avriAoylay Kal 
oxetAiaguév, where the word plainly implies a violent dispute between two 
parties. Itis possible that Popp.’s meaning, ‘ Rechtfertigungsgriinde,’ counter- 
plea, or argument in excuse, justification, may be correct. Kriig.’s interpreta- 
tion would differ from the above in making 7d uh vixnOey THs yvduns the 
accusative coming after dufdAvvecba, and following the analogy of duBAtveoOas 
Thy yvépuny, and similar phrases. In this case the quas, which is the subject 
of duBAvveoGa:, is again supplied without change before vouloa. 

évdéxer@at. See i. 124. 140, and iv. 18. e. tovs auvtovs is made 
by Arn. the predicate, the brave should always be the brave, the same persons, 
and we may quote in confirmation 6 ards eiut 7H yvapn, iii. 38, and v. 75, as 
well as Gd. Tyr. 55%, airés eiut rG@ BovdAetwari. But it is also possible to 
make robs adtobs the subject, "tis right to hold that those who remain unchanged 
in purpose are brave men rightly so called (or as Kriig. has it gebiihrenderweise, 
t. e.as is seemly they should), and not to think that they can while still retaining 
courage (or claiming to be brave men) by putting forward inexperience as an 
excuse with any show of reason show the white feather in any respect. The 
adverbs eixérws and dpéas seem to be contrasted, and are used in a somewhat 
peculiar manner. Cf. note upon giAlws ob moAeplws, iii. 65. The metaphor 
contained in mpoBadAopévous is ‘shielding themselves behind inexperience 
as a pretext.’ 

(c.) wvjunv here seems to be the faculty of recollection. Kriig. quotes 
Menvhobw dyads elvat, Xen. Anad. iii. 2. 39. &vev evuxlas. This 
is a sort of fallacy not uncommon in practice, though not noticed in the rheto- 
rical treatises, where the speaker covertly implies the incompatibility of two 
qualities, and argues from the presence of one the absence of the other. See 
for illustration Macaulay’s remarks upon Montagu and Harley, Hist. vol. iv. 
exmrAnooet—‘ frightens out. Cf. rd Aurnpdy éxmAqooe, ii. 38, and Aristotle’s 
exkpover Thy evépyesav. mpds wey rd epmespdrepor K.7.A.—‘ against 
their superiority in practice, place your superiority in courage. 
tuxetv. With no expressed participle. Cf. i. 32. b. 

(d.) weptylyverai—‘ there resulis as a balance in your favour,’ i.e. after 
the calculations just recommended, as the verb is used ii. 39. The meaning 
arises from the force of wepl, ‘over and above,’ i. 2.b, See a somewhat remark- 
able combination of the prep. with elul, vi. 55, ToAAG 7 mepidvti, and again viii. 
46, x mepidvtos, ex-abundanti. TAHGOs—‘ superior numbers.” Cf. 
supra i, 106, b. 128, and infra 89. a. T& TOAAG, adverbially, as 
i, 13. a. So Napoleon said, Providence generally favours the strong 
battalions. abrd raira «.7.A.— the fact that these very mishaps 
have befallen us will teach us better for the future.” In accordance, as Arn. 
says, with the proverb wa@juara pabjuara. 
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(e.) 7d Kal Eavrdv—‘so far as concerns himself’ Kriig. rather ‘in his own 
particular department (or duty). xépay. Ihave pointed out in a note 
upon Aisch. Agam. 11 (Terminalia ii.) that this is the technical military word 
for ‘station.’ Cf. iv. 126. e. i, 28, iii. 22, vii. 49, viii. 71; Xen. Anad. iv. 8.15. 
hy... BovdrAnoG. On fv, as distinguished from ei, see note i. 120. c., and on 
ral, to be rendered by an emphasis on the auxiliary verb, see i. 15. b. 
Timhoovrat We have the regular passive form, tiunOjoovra, vi. 80, but on 
these middle for passive forms, see i. 68. c. 81.b. The instrumental dative in 
this case makes it more difficult to give the middle sense—‘ shall win honour 
Sor themselves by means of the rewards, &c. 


Carrer LXXXVIII.—(a.) rd wARVos. Cf. supra, 87. d. 
Evvigtduevot. Haack rightly remarks that this is equivalent to xar& tuord- 
eis yryvduevoi, sup. 27. 2, ‘forming into groups among themselves. 
é€v 7@ wapédvtt. There is doubtless, as Kriig. notices, a sort of reference to 
mpdrepov— under the existing circumstances. éaeye. Note the im- 
perfect of continuous action—he kept telling them (or, it was his wont to tell them). 
Kriig. says és may be simply attached to Zaeye, and the words mpowapeoxevale 
Tas ‘yyduas considered as a d:4 péoov. But it is in reality attached to both 
verbs, for the plain reason that mpowapecxevae is a sort of epexegesis to Zrcye. 
{t was by what he said to them that he prepared them to adopt the notion. Tr. 
prepossessed their minds with a notion. avrots...avtots. The 
repetition is awkward, but the first avro?s is the dative, as in the common usage, 
Quid mihi Celsus agit—‘ for them,’ i. e. which they might meet with. See remarks 
on Ixxxix. 

(0.) SxAov...bmoxwpetv. One of the cases where a neuter verb passes 
into an active one, because it expresses some action commonly described by an 
active verb; as it has an active sense it takes an active construction. So 
SreteA@dyres TouTous, iii. 34, and iv. 28, cLavexwper Ta elpnuéva—was for backing 
out of what he had said. Cf. in Latin ‘egredi urbem,’ and similar phrases. 
Popp. refers to Pflugk ad Eur. Hec. 812. See Jelf, § 548. ob. The word 
3xAos is used with somewhat of contempt. Remark the absence of the article 
with ’A@qvato: and TeAomovynatwy, conveying as it does the reason of the fact 
implied in the verb. imdpvnow...T00 Oapaetv. This is not, I 
think, as Dale and some others have understood it, to put them in mind of the 
confidence they once felt, but it is simply, as Kriig. has it, an evhortation to con- 
fidence, as iv. 17. b., dréuvnow tod Kards Bovdedcaba. So too pipvhoKed Oat 
is by no means always recordari, but sometimes merely mentionem facere, 
i. 10, KAAwY peyeBous wépt od euy7yoOn, i. 37, ii. 45. b. iil. go. It is, however, 
easy to see how one idea runs into the other. 


Cuarren LXXXIX.—(a.) 7d wAGos. Cf. Ixxxvii. d. That the inter- 
pretation there given is correct seems clear from the fact, that the contrary 
notion is here expressed by ob dmb Tov Trov—‘not on an equal scale. This, 
at least, I believe to be the meaning of the words, from such phrases as py dd 
dyrimdAov wapackevijs, i. gt; and ard rod tov, i. 77, 99, 136, 143, where see 
note; iii. 10, 11, ard Tot tcov dusdodvTes, and many others, as dxd Tay dpolwy, 
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viii. 89. Kriig., however, inclines to the interpretation, ‘with inferior means 
Sor preparation.’ 

(b.) @reira 6 wdarora «.t.A. I should be inclined to tr. this contro- 
verted passage—‘ and then with regard to the point upon which they principally 
place their reliance in coming forward to the combat, as though it were a peculiar 
prerogative of theirs to be brave men, they feel confident for no other reason than 
on account of their general success, which they owe to their experience in land 
service, and they fancy it will do the same for them at sea. The relative ¢ has 
for its antecedent either rodro simply (Arn., Kriig.), or we may assign it to the 
class of cases mentioned by Madvig, Gr. Gr.: ‘A preceding relative sentence, 
with a relative in the neuter, occasionally assigns merely the action, opinion, or 
utterance, upon occasion of which something is remarked in the principal sen- 
tence, and signifies wth regard to.’ In this case, the clause in apposition is 
@s mpoojKoy elvat. The verbs ofovra: and daprovery are, despite what Arn. says, 
simply connected by the conjunction. As for the subject of roijoey, it seems 
to me in vain to dispute whether it be thy eumecpiay «.7.A. or the 7d avdpeiov 
implied in the rotro, which is antecedent to , for both are possible, and neither 
can be disproved. The last, as nearer, looks more probable. 7d Be 
++. mepréatai— but this in all justice, i.e. rd abté—that is to say, the suc- 
cess, Td KaropOodv, implied in karopbotvres—‘ will, as things are, turn out (come 
round) to de ours.’ This appears simple and unobjectionable. But other editors, 
as GOll. and Arn., refer 7d 5& to micrevovres mpocépxovTa, and make it the 
confidence of victory mepiéorai—will be as balance in our favour. Cf. mepi- 
ylyverat, supra, ch. 87d. Their principal argument is, that we have éx Tov 
Sixatov, and not é« row eixdtos. But to say, that the expectation of what is pro- 
bable is a ‘just expectation,’ is surely natural in all languages. Cf. Ixxvii. a. 
dixalay Thy Téxuapow. Popp., on i. 51. b. has collected a great number of similar 


adverbial phrases—éx Tod pavepod, éx Tod dpolov, &c. etre p— if we 
grant for the sake of argument.’ ev éxelyw—in that other case ;’ 
t. e. by land. T@ SE w.7.A.—‘ but in what we either of us possess 


superior experience, therein we possess superior courage. If 7) be read before 
euretpdrepoi, it may either be a mere qualification, a¢ all, or it may mean more 
experience in any matter, whatever it be. 

(c.) 51a thy opetépay Sdiav—‘for their own glory’s sake, i.e. upon 
purely selfish principles, without regard to the interest of the allies—‘3:a hic 
valet €vexa, ut iv. 102, v. 53,’ Popp. See Jelf, § 627. ovK ky mote 
érexelpnoay K.7.A.—i. é. if not subjected to some compulsion of the kind. 
mapa modv. Cf.i. 29 ¢. wiaT 676 pov— one for which there is 
more ground, obk &y jyodvrai—by hyperbaton for #yodvra: &y 
évolcracdat. The usage is to be explained upon the same principle as the 
double &v. When anything contingent is to be stated, the Greeks prepare the 
hearer for it at once by bringing forward, even out of its place, or at the risk of 
repetition, the particle used to denote such contingency. See e. g. infra xciv. a. 
Arn, compares the German practice of placing the auxiliary verb at the com- 
mencement, and reserving the principal verb for the close of the sentence. 

Tov mapa woAv. These words might certainly stand for a noun, like 7d 
mapavtixa, iii. 4.b.3 TG wap? Amida, iv. 62. Most editors, however, supply 
vevinnuevat from the preceding mpovevinnnévai—‘ worthy of the very signal vietory 
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hick you have gained ;’ and this seems confirmed by i. 29, evlenoay mapa Todd, 
and hoondevres mapa odd just above, to which the article may refer. On mapa 
5€C 1. 29 C.5 41 c. 

(d.) avttwado ‘Dubitatur utrum hae vox hic significet, pares viribus 
an adversarios pugnam committentes.” Popp. But says Kriig. ayriradn 
never signifies enemies, in Thuc.; and surely this is true. ‘The collocation 
shows the word to be contrasted with é« woAA@ brodcecrépwy, and therefore to 
mean fairly matched in point of resources ; tr. ‘now it is when fairly matched in 
externals that men in the generality of cases (asthe Lacedemonians now) go forth 
against the foe, relying more on might than policy ; but those who on very un- 
equal terms, yet entirely of their own free will, do the same thing, these, I say, 
dare to meet the foe, because the assurance in their own minds is something very 
powerful indeed (i.e. they must have some very powerful assurance in their own 
minds) to give them courage to meet the foe’ In most of the cases where you 
find men in battle trusting to strength and courage, rather than calculation, 
they are at least upon equal terms with the foe; where, therefore, you find 
them doing the same thing upon very unequal terms, you may be sure they 
are supported by a superabundance of vigour and resolution. This is one of 
those passages which is easily slurred over, but proves difficult upon exami- 
nation. The above is, I think, the right interpretation. Ofcourse after of & 
we must supply érepxduevor. aiauvoi—the word recurs, Vv. 14. 
Dionysius reckons it among the yAwrrédn of Thuc. Kriig. remarks that it is 
not found elsewhere in Gr. prose, but in Arist. Wud. 949. TO ovK 
eixd7i— that which is contrary to all reasonable expectation,’ ‘improbability” 
We may tr. ‘are more afraid of us owing to the very unreasonableness of our 
conduct, than if we had met them with the proportionate preparation (or com- 
mensurate preparations) calculated according to reason.’ The article 77 is used 
because the writer means the sort of preparation commonly found in such cases. 
This is, I think, a fair answer to Kriig.’s objection founded on the need of 
its absence. He himself tr. our calculable force, the force which they can 
calculate, but surely of kara Adyor thus used ‘ desiderantur exempla.’ For the 
sentiment, cf. vi. 34. 

(e.) moAAG BE Kal— and further again? #5n, as frequently, 
“ere now,’ cf. 77, ¢.; and with Kriig. TodAd H5n orpardmeda Sid Thy Toadryy 
iprayhy axddero, Plat. Rep. p. 469. Zrecev. Haase, according to a style 
of criticism more popular formerly than at present, altered this word to érraiver, 
because he did not find the verb wirrw so used in Thucyd. But we have Thy 
ueydAny divauw Tis wéAcws TemToKuiay, vii. 77; and there is no reason in the 
nature of things, so far as I can see, why a similar metaphor should be in- 
applicable here. Indeed, as Kriig. remarks, the connexion of the dd with 
Zrracey would form a greater difficulty. The argument is implied rather than 
expressed, and somewhat resembles that noticed above, Ixxxvii.c. Though the 
Peloponnesian force is greatly superior, we may still hope to defeat it, for 
greatly superior forces have frequently succumbed to inferior ones from aps 
experience or want of spirit. These qualities don’t attach to us, but we can i 
presume so much for them.’ éxay elvat rahi phrase, it is well 
known, expresses a sort of reservation upon the simple éxdv— willingly if uf 
can help it” I agree with Arn. in thinking it a relic of that early stage of 


oc @ 
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language, when expletive clauses were as common as they now are in the con- 
versation of the vulgar. These garnish their discourse with many such 
unnecessary words and phrases, if so be, to be sure, and the like, without much care 
for their grammatical coherence. The efva: here resembles the former of the 
above expletives in meaning, the latter in absence of construction. Jelf, § 667, 
explains éxdy elvar = éxdv obolav, ‘according to his real nature,’ 7. «. really. 
Madvig, § 151, says, ‘The infinitive efva: stands in a restrictive sense with the 
adjective éxav in negative sentences—fo be willing, i. e. at least willingly ; rarely 
in affirmative sentences, and that willingly’ This 1 consider nearer the truth. 
Rost’s explanation, § 185, 5, does not materially differ; he classes it with such 
cases as the parenthetical ds ciety, @s éuol Soxety; remarking that such in- 
finitives are usually preceded by és or 8coy, but that they may be omitted. 
See also i. 21. b. and Herm. Opuse. i. 227. 

(f.) éuBornv. The impact with the uBoror, i.e. the rostrum or beak of 
the ship (vii. 34, 36). Kriig. quotes Aisch. Perse, 407, €uBodais xadxoorduors 
malovTar mpédcowv. Bekker reads mpdéoyiy, perhaps rightly, says 
Krig. Cf. iv. 29. d. It has been already remarked how hopeless is the con- 
fusion of these prepositions in MSS. éx ToAAov—‘from a distance,’ 
i. c. the space necessary to give impetus to the charge (iv. 34. a.; 100. b.). 
év déov7t— when in need, ‘when in a position that required it.” Ido not 
think that it is, as Popp. states, exactly equivalent to dSedvtws. So in the 
passage quoted by Kriig. from Dem. iv. 10—rTodtwy obdev mémote ev déovre 
néxxpnobe— on an occasion requiring it.’ SiéxwAot. See i. 4g. b- 
avaortpopat—‘wheeling back again,’ i. e.when the enemy’s line had been broken 
by the d:éxmAovs. If the line was but a short distance from the shore, like the 
French fleet at Aboukir, this would be impossible for want of room in which to 
turn after passing through the hostile ships. I do not think Arn. is right in 
confounding avacrpop} with the dvdxpovors, which was backing water after 
having struck an-enemy with the €u8odAoy, in order to repeat the blow. This 
would be possible if the enemy were ever so near the shore, because the attack- 
ing ship would have the same space to back in, as it had to advance. thy 
mpdvoav—‘ the provision,’ tr. ‘I will make the necessary provision.’ 
xabloracbat— constitute itself a regular land fight.’ 

(g:) wapa tats yavol—‘ contrary to the sense and the grammar,’ Kriig. 
It is, however, retained by Popp. The objection is, I suppose, that mapa 
“cum dativo’ denotes rest near a person, or personified object. See Madvig, 
§ 75, 2, who however only says usually with persons. Jelf, § 646, e. remarks 
that this constructio pregnans, 7. e. of motion terminating in rest, is rare with 
mapa and the dative, but quotes Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 27, févar mapa Ticoapéepve:, to 
go and stay with Tissaphernes. If wap stands here I would tr. ‘go and wait 
quietly by your ships.” After rats in five good MSS. re is found: it is expli- 
cable upon the principles expounded, i. 9, u. ¢. e. mapa vavol uévoyres is a sort of 
cumulative clause, repeating the idea contained in efraxro:. Popp. tr. ‘ordinem 
servantes et apud navem remanentes. mapayyeAAdueva. Is there 
not a special force in the present participle—‘ the words of command as they are 
given’? btéws, like i. 70, d&€ws emivojoa, and iii. 82, 7d eumanktas dtd, 
denoting quickness, or sharpness of apprehension. be bAfyou, equivalent 
to wh é woAAod, supra (f.), and the same phrase, iii, 21, where it is, at @ short 
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interval, cf. vii. 36, 71. €popunaews. The word, as Arn. shows, is 
properly employed of u blockade, as iii, 33, vi. 48, &c., but this it is said implies 
the close observation of the blockading squadron. Phormion might well describe 
the watch he had been keeping over the Peloponnesian fleet in these terms, and 
therefore the regular meaning of é@épunors is applicable here. I do not think 
Kriig. is right in rendering with Heilmann, ‘Anlauf, the onset ; or ‘der Standort 
der Feinde, the post from which the enemy is observing us. In fact, as Arn. 
says, the word may apply to both parties—« watching each other as we are at a 


short distance? 8 @s re. So Bekker and the other editors, froma 
conjecture of Stephens. The MSS. had Sere, for which some give &s re, but 
inappropriately here. Evupéper és, ‘As iv, 26, 3; with an imper- 


sonal dat. i. 123, u. és dcov Tots viv Evuéeper, which is unusual, Cf. also Xen. 
Hell. vi. 2, 19, Step Huiora eis udxnv Evuepet. The eat which some good MSS. 
insert before tuupépe: is unendurable.’—Kriig. 

_ (4.) 6 &ydv—the struggle, containing within itself the idea of the issue of 
the struggle, tr. ‘great is that for which you have now to Sight, i.e. either the 
breaking up of all the hopes which the Peloponnesians found upon their Sleet, or 
the bringing more home to the Athenians their fears respecting the sea. 

tov o6Boy, because it refers to what would then be a definite source of peril 


and apprehension. ad, either ‘again,’ with reference to what has 
been said, § b. Popp.; or ‘on the other hand,’ i.e.‘ though you have a great 
struggle before you’ (Kriig.). 6 motar— equal to what they were 


before. Cf. i. 35, obx dpota  &AAoTplwois, and ii. 80, iii. 40, c. 
€6€Aovotv—literally, do not choose to be, tr.‘are not readily; there is a 
similar Homeric usage—piuverv od €0éAeoKoy évayrlov, Il. xxi. 366, and some- 
what similarly—ra d€vdpa obdéy p? ebérct SiddoKew, Plat. Phed.230D. Cf. the 
more common analogous use of piAcw, 


CuaPreR XC.—(a.) rapexercdero— cohortatus est,’ Crs. Cf. Xen. Anab. 
iv. 2, 11. émw) recodpwy— four abreast.’ Of course, if ém mas 
rTerTaywevot means ‘in single line,’ as Poppo observes (or, as it is called tech- 
nically, ‘in line of battle ahead’), ém) reoo. must mean four abreast. émi wias 
is equivalent to the &p6:0s Adxos of land warfare. Cf. Xen. Anab. iv. u.s., and 
Miiller’s Dor. ii. 246 (Eng. ed.). ‘Matth. (Gr. § 584) quotes this passage of 
Thue. to show that ém! reo. means four deep ; but it is to be recollected that a 
column four abreast, when turned into line, becomes four deep.’ Grote, vi. 
277 n.; Thirlw. iii. 155. éml thy éavtay yiiv. See this passage 
discussed, Appendix i. Setig Képa hyovpévw— the right squadron 
under Timocrates led the van. The circumstantial or modal dative. Jelf, 
§ 603—4, 699; cf. Matth. § 405. éa) 8 at~g—query, in i#—in 
the right wing. aupa—if, as they had every reason to suppose, 
Phormio should suspect Naupactus to be the object of the attack.’ : 

(b.) wAgovta éwimAouv. The expression appears so strange that Kriig. 
would adopt Dobree’s conjecture mAéovtes ; others quote * tanti bel se eid 
navigavit,’ Cic. de imp. Cn. Pomp.§ 34. We must tr. ‘in mid course. ew 
rod éavt&v xépws. To illustrate this by an analogy from land-fighting, 
compare Xenophon’s account of the two lines at Cunaxa, aia i. 8, = 35 
sosodT@ ‘yap wAnber wepiqy Bacirdeds bore wéoov 7d éavtod Exwv TOU Kupcu 
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eddvupoy ew hv. Observe that opay and éavrdy refer to the same subject as 
viii. 76, P. 

(c.) éphuw bvrTi = dvOpdmav obk evdvrwy, ch, xxv.—‘ undefended,’ as the 
Messenians were marching along shore. kara pilav émd Képws. 
The complete phrase; xar& ulay alone might mean one deep (cf. vi. 32); both 
together mean ‘in single file.” Cf. Herod. vi. 12; Liv. xxxvii. 29, 23. 
xpos TH yi—‘ close off shore.’ petwnnddv— adversis frontibus,’ 
P.; ‘junctis frontibus, Goll.; r& wérwra mapetxov rots évayttas, Schol. P. cf. 
Liv. xxxvii. 23, ‘In frontem directas habebant naves, et in frontem dirigebant.’ 
Hac conversione unum illum orfxov quem ém xépws wAéortes efficiebant, muta- 
yerunt in unum (uydy. P. cf. Mill. Humen. The word is itself an &rat Acy. 
in Thucyd.; but we have 7d fow pérwmov, the inner front of the wall, iii. 21. 
Thue. v. 10. 

(d.) &s elxe tTaxovus. Jelf, § 528. émiat popnv— the 
sudden tacking round,’ as we should say. It is used for any rapid evolution 
or manceuvre in war; see Soph. Cid. Col. 1045, Reisig. evpuxwplay 
—not ‘open sea,’ but comparatively open, mid-channel. éféwoar, 
Duker says, is the technical phrase for driving an enemy’s ship on shore. Cf. 
vil. 36, 525 Vili. 1og—5. 51€@ 0e:pav— disabled,’ cf. i. 4g—50. 
tropevyovcas— as they were endeavouring to escape.’ a&vadovpmevor 
—‘ lashing them and towing them astern. Cf. Xen. Hell. v. 1, 21; andi. 50, 
obx «lAkoy avadovuevot. atrots avipdot. Matth.§ 405; Jelf,: 
§ 604, 1, iv. 14, I. émweoBalvovres—cf. iv. 14, b. cad émerBal- 
vovtes és Thy OdAacoav tly Tots SmAots avOciAKoy ayTiAauBavduevor TOY vVeav— 
* wading, heavy armed as they were, into the sea, and having boarded the ships, 
they fought from the decks, and recovered the ships while in the very act (48n) 
of being carried off, 


Cuaprer XCI.—(a.) PO@dvovctv. "A@nvator, sc. Observe the change of 
subject. Yoxovoat avtimpwpot Kata Td "AToAAdYLoVv—‘ forming, 
close in shore, in line of battle off the temple of Apollo, with their prows facing 
the enemy.’ Cf. iv. 8, 14, vii. 34, 36, 40, viii. 53; Herod. viii. 11; Diod. xii. 
61; Wess. K. &puvovmevor, Observe the change of gender. We 
have toxoveu just before. Itisa cxjua mpds 7d onpawduevov—the crews being 
implied in the ships. So below, we have xa@etoa: followed by BovAduevor. 

(3.) éwarmviCov dua wA€ovtes— chanted the pean as they sailed along? 
On the V. L. éradyiCov and émaidiCoy, see note ad i. 50, and Wessel. ad Diod. 


xiii. p. 554. woAv rpd— far ahead of the rest.’ 
Sppnotoa petéwpos—‘lying at anchor in the open roadstead.’ Cf. i. 48 a.; 
vii. 71, Schol. ~Odcaca. Some MSS. have kal meperAcvoaca (cancelled 


or marked as doubtful by Bek., Popp., and Géll.), performing the evolution 
called wep{wAous, the whole being equivalent to ¢@dcaca Sore mepimAcdoa. 

(c.) mapa Adyov. Cf. lxxxv. b. Kadetoat Tas KdbTAaS— 
‘demissis remis,’ Liv. xxxvi. 44, ‘holding water,’ as we say. éméotynoay 
Tod mAot—‘ stopped their way. Cf. Matth. § 353, 5; Jelf, § 517. 
atinpopov—‘rem perniciosam,’ cf. i, 32; literally ‘inutilem,’ by pelwors. 
Blomf. quotes an early instance from Hes. Op. et Dies, utr? aotbuoods éore 
giroow. The Latins use ‘inutilis’ in the same manner. See Heusing. ad 
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Cic. de Off. iii. 13, quoted by P.; and so axprios, Hom. II. ii. 269; cf. Stallb. 
ad Plat. Pist. 334 a. ddvovreAts, Polyb. iii. 116; Hebr. xiii. 17. 

mpds thy avretdpunoiv—‘propter incursionem quam hostis ex brevi spatio 
tn ipsas erat facturus,’ Port. dvtetépunow has no connexion in signif. with 
é¢dpunois in c. Ixxxix., which implies taking a position from which they could 
watch one another, from épyéw. This is from épudw. [So we have in the next 
sentence én’ abtovs dpunoav.] ‘ Considering what a short distance the Athenians 
were from them, so that they could make an instantaneous charge upon them. 
ef 6Alyou. Cf. Ixxxix. 8: dAlyou, Xen. Anab. i. 10. 10, Kr. Bpaxea— 
‘shallows,’ Arrian, E. A. i. 18; ‘In brevia et syrtes urget,’ Virg. An. i. 1115 
Lucan ix. 338; Tac. Ann. i. 70, iv. 33. &«etday, here intransitive, 
‘ran aground.’ Iniv. 26e. it is used transitively, and so émoxéAAc, 26. P.& K. 


CuapTerR XCII.—(a.) amd évds keAedouaros. ‘The Athenians were 
beyond measure elated by the incident, so that a single word from Phormio 
sufficed to put them in active forward motion.’—Grote, vi. 283; cf. xc. c.3 amd 
onuelov évds, Soph. Aj. 704, Lobeck. 

(b.) diapOelpavres dvedhoavro. Cf. xe. d. h wepl thy 
6Andda xarédv, An elliptical, but very intelligible, expression—‘ which waa 
sunk by the manawuvring [weplwdous ] of the Athenian ship round the merchant- 
man, éfémecev— delatus est, vel proprie a mari ejectus est” éxnimrew 
is commonly used in the sense of being cast on shore (so éxpépecdu, of frag- 
ments of wreck, i. 54), both in Thucyd. and Xenophon. Cf. vii. 74, viii. 34. 
P. = eFeBanon; e&nvéxen, K. 

(c.) ornoav 8Gev. Another elliptical form—‘erected their trophy at the 
spot from which they had put to sea.’ Cf. with BI. vi. 68, e& fis kpareiy Se. 
pavdyia. The younger student may observe the difference between vavayia 
and vavdyia—the former meaning a shipwreck, the latter fragments of wreck. 
avelrovro— recovered, lit. picked up; cf. i. 54. Cf. Xen. Hell. i. vii. 4, in 
the famous passage describing the battle of Arginuse, 5671 ovK avelAovTo TOUS 
vaud-yous. tpowaiov Ths TpomHs &s K.7.A—sub. Tay vedv. Steph. 
ap. Pop.; ef. vii. 54; Lobeck ad Soph. Aj. 254. a&védecav. Cf 
lxxxiv. ¢.; ie. to Poseidon, whose temple stood there; cf. Strab. viii. p. 335. 
The promontory seems to have been called Drepanum-from its shape. Gottl. 

(d.) b4d vinta— at nightfall (or under cover of night).’ ais @5et 
K. says the dat. is naturally used here: the ships with which they were to 
have co-operated; cf. 83. 4. and i. 116, &c. P. supplies avrovs, and says this 
is an isolated instance of Ze: with a dative. Cf. Matth. § 391. 


Cuaprer XCIII.—3:aAdea:—transitive—‘ before Cnemus and Brasidas 
allowed the combined fleet to disperse.” Diod. xii. 49. Xetuavos— 
October. Thirlw. ddakdvTwv— at the suggestion.’ ; 
amometpacat Cf. vil. 43, Gromeipacat TOU maparetxlopatos, a i. 61. d. P. ; 
also iv. 135, amemelpacev 6 Bpacldas Tloridatas. aPVAGKTOS, cf. 
xiii. f. &kAnoros. Sce below, xciv. ¢. Td émixparety. 
‘Such was the confessed superiority of the Athenians at sea, that while they 
guarded amply the coast of Attica against privateers, they never imagined the 
possibility of an attack upon their own main harbour.’—Grote, vi. 286. 
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7d imnpéoiov— sitting cloth, Grote, who thus follows the Schol., who ex- 
plains it as 7) Kaas & emixdOnvrat of epéccovtes, Bid Td pH ouvTpiBecba abtav 
vas wuyds, a very intelligible explanation to any boating man. They had 
doubtless a second object, viz. to provide against the loss of force in the stroke 
which takes place when the oarsman sits upon a slippery surface. See the 
Appendix to Arn. Z’hucyd. by Dr. Bishop. The jokes, however, in Aristophanes 
upon the subject, seem to indicate that the skin of the Athenian seamen was 
rather more sensitive than the worthy doctor imagines. Cf. Ar. Rane, 223. Bl. 
quotes Plut. Them. iv., OcuicroKAjs eis bmnpéciov Kal kdanv ovveotetre TY TOY 
"AOnvalwy Siuov; and Isocrat. p. 688. Thirlwall (iii. 157) supposes that the 
sailors made these éanpéata, seat covers, also available for sleeping on at night. 
(Cf. Virg. Georg. iii, 313, ‘Usum in castrorum et miseris velamina nautis.’] 
It is used for a saddle-cloth or riding-pad, Diod. xx. 4. TpoTwrTHpa 
—‘the loop whereby the oar was fastened to the oar-hole in the side, and thus 
prevented from slipping,’ Grote, u.s. He says that, especially with the oars 
of the Thranitw, some thong must have been required to prevent the oar from 
slipping downwards, whether the fulcrum of the oar was formed by a thole or 
notch on the gunwale, or by a perforation in the ship’s side—‘lorum quo 
remus ad scalmum (s. paxillum) alligatur.’ Cf. Bl. ad isch. Pers. 382. Leake 
(Aét. p. 139) describes a similar thong used in the modern Greek galleys. P. 
‘ Ruderring’” Thirlwall (u.s.) calls it the thong for fastening the oar to the peg 
of the rowlock. Homer calls them tpowol; Od. iv. 782, Aptivavro & éeperua 
tporots ev Sepuativoow (a line repeated viii. 53). They appear to have been 
also called orpopoi, corrupted in Latin into ‘struppus.’? [Mr. Rich (s. v.) gives 
a drawing of the manner of fastening the oars in a Mediterranean galley of the 
sixteenth century, and quotes Vitruv. x. 3, 6, and Liv. ap. Isidor. Orig. xix. 4, 
9]; v. Schol. ad Arist. Ach. 523. evel ob7 ard Tod Tpopavois 
K.T.A.—'nam nec aperte eos ausuros esse (adnavigare) quiete (i.e. se rem non 
prohibentibus), neque si in animum inducerent, se non presensuros, P. [Butit 
is also very probable that xaé’ jovxlay may mean ‘quietly’ in the sense of 
deliberately, in cool blood.| For amd rod mp. cf. i. 35. d.; for ka@ jovxfav, in 
the sense of guiete, see i. 83, iv. 22, 117, Vil. 40, 73—4, Vili. 27. On the use of 
7) &v in a conditional proposition, see Jelf, 810, 1, 814; Matth. § 520—3; on 
ToApnoa after érel, Jelf, 889. The infinitives seem to depend upon some 
verb signifying ‘expectation,’ to be supplied from apoodoxfa. Bekker corrects 
ovdé... obdé (apparently with reason, though without MSS. authority) into 
otre ... ore. xal éx@povy. «al in its usual meaning of carrying 
into effect « preconceived plan. (So xlix. kal é5pacay, they actually did it.) 
«al retains this sense in the form ef raf, cal 8) with the p.p. &e. K. ef. iv. 8, 


vii. 60, viii. 1, 3, 273 cf. Jelf, 761—3. Aéyeras implies (as elsewhere 
in Thucyd.) that it was not his opinion that this was the real cause of their 
abandoning their original intention. Td &KpwThptov—i. e. Bovdopor, 


as we learn from the next chap. This was the western promontory of Salamis, 
only three miles distant from Nisea. The fortress which stood on the peninsula 
bore the same name. (It is sometimes written Bovdwpov, Steph. Byz.s.v.) Cf. 
iii. §1; Diod. xii. 49; Strab. xi. 446. guvdakh. Cf. ch. 69. ‘A 
squadron maintaining a strict blockade to prevent all imports and exports’ (uj 
éomAciv und exmaciv under). ‘ 
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CHAPTER XCIV.—(a@.) és ras *AOhvas—‘to convey the intelligence to 
Athens, ppuerol mor€uior— war-beacons,’ to distinguish them 
from those used in peace. Cf. iii, 22, 80. From the long note of the Scholiast 
it appears that they resembled those used in the middle ages, figured in most 
works on heraldry. The peace signal was borne quietly [hpepodvres], Schol. 
The war signal was shaken [xwodvres], in token of alarm.  Diod. xii. 49) 45 
expresses it by the word mupcevew. Cf. Xen. Anab. vii. 8, 1 5; Eurip. 21. 694; 
Polyb. x. 43. The classical passage in illustration is of course the commence- 
ment of the Agamemnon of Aischylus. Cf. Herod. vii. 182, ix. 3. So 
gpuxtwpla, Soph. Tr. 379; Arist. Av. 1161; and the passive form $puxrw- 
peto@at, Thue. iii. 80. Boov obk. See Jelf, 823, obs. 1. 
od« By &venos. Dale tr. ‘It was not a wind which would have prevented 
them.’ There is a sort of irony implied. Tr. therefore ‘ always supposing of 
course that the wind had not prevented them.” See note on Aéyerou, ch. xciii. 
K. Engelman has ‘der Wind wiirde sie nicht gehindert haben, 

(.) ors yap 8 rt—‘to a certain extent? The reading now adopted for 
the old gor: yap dre, from Abresch’s emendation. or éyouvcai—‘ not 
being water-tight.’ ‘Que aquarum vim ferre non poterant,’ P. Cf. Esch. 8. ¢. 
Th. 204 (with Blomfield’s note), 793; Supp. 135, dda oréywv; Eur. Fr. Ine. 
9; Iph. A. 888; Plat. Rep. 621 a. meColt— on foot. The objections 
of Popp. and Kriig., who would read me(f, are quite nullified by reCovs mopevo- 
évous, vii. 75, 7- Said also of sailors proceeding by land. Cf. Crié. ili. D; 
Plut. Philop. 14. HaAAov—‘ more diligently,’ as often in Thue. 
Atmévwyv KApoe Kal TH LAAN emipedrela—tharbour-shutting, and other 
kind of precaution.’ For the indefinite plur. Ajévwy cf. ad i. 93, b.; iv. 8, c.5 
Diod. u.s., roy 5€ Meipad xrelOpors wal pudanais ikavats diaraBdvres (custodiis 
opportunis locis collocatis) &xtpwoav. Hesych. in Zéa. Eyer 5& 5 Tempaeis 
Amévas Tpets KAecTovs. Gottl. See Leake, Athen. p. 338, sq. P. ‘The 
lesson was salutary to the Athenians; from henceforward Peirzeus was 
furnished with a chain across the mouth, and a regular guard down to the end 
of the war. Forty years afterwards, however, we shall find it just as negli- 
gently watched, and surprised with much more boldness and dexterity by the 
Lacedzmonian captain, Teleutias.’—Grote, vi. 288. Cf. Xen. Hell. v. 1, 19. 


CuartER XCV.—(a) The following episode (xcv.—ci.) is of great value. 
Thucydides, himself descended from a Thracian ancestor, living, at the time he 
wrote his history, in Thrace, and having considerable possessions and large 
infiuence in the country, would have ample means of acquiring full information 
on the subject which he treats. [Cf. Thuc. iv. 104; Herod. v. 16; Marcellin. 
in vit.; Grote, vi. 293, n.] With regard to Macedonia, on the other hand, both 
Miiller (Dor. i. 454, E. T.) and Gatterer consider the accounts of Herodotus to 
be more accurate than those of Thucydides (Gatt. diss. de Herodott et Thucyd. 
Thracia, quoted by Miuill.). For the Thracians generally see Herod. v. 3, 9, 
vii. 110, vill. 116, ix. 119; Thue. ii. 100, vii. 29, 30; Xen. Anab, vii. 2, 38, 
and the seventh book generally; Grote, iv. 28. xetu@vos. Thirlwall 
places this expedition in October ; Dodwell (Ann. Thue.) in October, or Memak- 
terion; Grote in November or December. (Observe that Clinton identifies 
Memakterion with November, Diss. on Attic months, ii. 326.) The Athenians 
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complained of the dilatoriness of Sitalkes, who ought to have commenced his 
invasion at a better season for military operations, but, as Grote observes, the 
number of independent chiefs over whom he had not even nominal control, 
rendered this very difficult, if not impossible. Sirdanns. Cf. 
ad xxix. "O5pvons. The Odryse seem to have belonged to that 
Northern swarm of barbarians who invaded Thrace after the Trojan war, and 
their name is often found interwoven with the ancient myths. Thus the 
Thracian singer Thamyris is said to have been an Odrysian (Paus. iv. 33, 4), 
and Orpheus is represented as their king. In Herod. iv. 92 (see Bahr’s note), 
we find them on both sides the Artiscus (now Arda); and the Hebrus itself is 
said to have had its sources in their country. Their name first occurs in the 
account of the Scythian expedition of Darius Hystaspis. While the south parts 
of Thrace were overrun by the Persians, the Odrysians, protected by their 
mountains, retained their independence. Teres was hence enabled to incorporate 
many Thracian tribes with his subjects, and to extend his kingdom to the 
Euxine, in spite of a signal defeat which he sustained in that quarter from the 
Thyni. (Xen. Anad. vii. 2, 22.] In subsequent times they were completely 
subjugated by Philip of Macedon. (Cramer, i. 286, sq.; Smith’s Dict. Geog. 
8. V.) 500 brocxécers. The accusative absolute—oxjpa Kas 
bAov kal uépos. ‘We sometimes find an accusative without any verb on which 
it directly depends, followed by two other accusatives of its parts, each with 
its proper verb, on the joint notion of which it depends.’ Cf. Soph. Ant. 
21; Jelf, § 581. 43 “Matth., § 288; tr. ‘of two promises, wishing to exact the 
Sulfilment of one, and himself to fulfil the other’ Engel. tr. neatly gives the 
sense: ‘ Von zwei Versprechungen, die eine einzufordern, die andere selbst zu 
erfiillen.’ Bl. cf. Hebrews vi. 18. 

(6.) abtg@ trooxduevos. Tr. ‘having made him certain promises, what 
the nature of these promises was Thuc. has not told us. SiadaAaierer. 
Cf. xxix. He had done so. S(rAiwmov. Perdiccas ought to 
have given a certain portion of his kingdom to Philip and to Derdas. [CEf. 
Miiller’s Dor. i. 468; Thuc. i. 57, n., vi. 7.] From Thucydides’ words (ii. 2. c. 
és thy biAlemov mpdtepov otoav &pxhv) Poppo thinks he had actually been put 
in possession and reigned, but had been expelled by Perdiccas. He was now 
probably dead, as Sitalces purposes to restore, not him, but his son Amyntas. 
katayeyo. seems also to confirm this view. éml Bactdrcia. Matt., 
§ 586, ‘with a view to placing him upon the throne.’ ovK emeTéAg 
—‘was not for fulfilling” The imperf. implies that he ‘showed no disposition 
or intention to fulfil his promise.’ 

(c.) “Ayvwrva. Most of the modern German editors read this word with an 
aspirate. This was the founder of Amphipolis, B.c. 437. [Cf. iv. 102, i. 57, 
ii. 58. For Amphipolis, see Clinton, #. H. ii. 261.] Cf. Schol.; Cramer, i. 
291; Thuc. i. 100; Arist. th. N. v. 7; Paus. Att. 29; Plin. H. NW. iv. 10; 
Acts xvii. 1. édeu Cf. Ixxxiii.a. The delay of Sitalkes prevented 
their sending them 


Crapter XCVI.—(a.) advlotnoiv. Cf. Ixviii. a. ‘ex sedibus evocat. 
dpudmevos has here its primary meaning, ‘setting out from;’ not the usual 
oue in Thucydides, ‘taking up his head-quarters at. See note, i. 54. b. 
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Aluov. Cf. ch. xix. 6. Mr. Grote (chap. xxv. note) remarks that we learn 
from the researches of modern travellers and geologists that the ideas of the 
direction and ramifications of this great range entertained up to the present 
time are very erroneous. It was considered to be a great belt extending from 
the Adriatic to the Euxine, running nearly parallel with the coast of the Aigean, 
and with spurs branching off in a southerly direction, forming the watershed 
of the Hebrus, with its tributaries Artiscus, Agrianes, Contadesdus, Tearus, 
&c., the Nestus and Strymon. The ancients considered it as the highest range 
with which they were acquainted, though Polybius thought the elevation less 
than that of the Alps (xxxiv. 10, 1 5). It was said that from its summit could be 
seen at once the Euxine, Adriatic, the Danube, and Alps, and to see this view, 
Philip, last king of Macedon, made the journey described by Livy (xl. 22). 
Pliny, iv. 10, estimated its height at 6000 paces. Modern travellers consider 
the Great Balkan to be 3000 feet high. Hemus proper, like the modern 
Balkan, extends from Mount Scomius to the Euxine, It is also known by the 
name of Emineh Dagh (Hom. JI. xiv. 227; Herod. iv. 49; Theoc. Id. vii. 76; 
Strab. vii. p. 3135 Virg. Georg. i. 491, ii. 489; Ov. Met. vi. 87; Cramer i. 
318; Smith, Dict. Geog., s. v.). Oardoons és roy Et=etvoy 
adévtov. Popp. says this is added because Eve. . was also used for ‘the 
countries bordering on the Euxine? Cf. Xen. Anab. v. 1, 1. Bhéxpis em) 


Odratray Thy év TG Evtetve révrw. trepBdavrt. The dat. of reference, 
rather curiously employed. See Jelf, § 599, 1; Thue. i. 24. a., ii. 49. c.; 
Herod. i. 14, 51, iii. go, vi. 53, &c. wepn—vyeérn, eOvav Snarovért, 
Schol. Hence Poppo would rather read yévy or %vn. K. sees no need of 
change, and cf. Acts ii. 10. “lotpov wotapod. For the account 
of the Thracian rivers see Herod. iv. 48, 9, 51—8. Kat@Knto. See 
i. 120.b. P. 


(3.) Téra:—of a8avarifovres (Herod. iv. 93). The Gete lay between the 
Hemus and the Danube, oceupying the modern Bulgaria and part of Servia. 
Like their Scythian neighbours on the other side of the river, they were equipped 
with bow and arrow, on horseback. They were reckoned by the ancients 
among the Thracian group of nations, a notion which is supported by Schafarik, 
who has written on Sclavonian antiquities. The theory which identified them 
with the Goths of Scandinavia has been exploded. After the days of Philip of 
Macedon they extended over the countries now known as Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, and became known to the Romans under the formidable name of Dacians. 
Mannert even thinks they stretched as far as Transylvania and Hungary. See 
the valuable note of Bahr, on Herod. u.s. (Smith’s Dict. Geog. s. v. Dacia.) 
éudontvoi—‘cultu similes, P. Cf. iii. 95. T@y dpervav... 
aitovéuwr. In ci. we read of the autonomous inhabitants of the plain. 
Avot Cf. vii. 27, where we read of 1300 of this race (rod A:axod yévous) who 
arrived too late to take part in the expedition of Demosthenes against Sicily. 
(Xen. Cyr. vi. z, 10; Lips. ad Tac, Ann. iv. 46.) Ovid, speaking of these 
regions, says [Zrist. v. 7, 19], 


«Dextera non segnis fixo dare vulnera cultro, 
Quem vinctum lateri barbarus omnis habet.’ 


(¢.) ’Aypiavas «al Aatatovs. The Peonian Agrianes (Herod. v. 16) 
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were a considerable tribe in point of territory and population. Strabo says 
that the Strymon had its source in their country. They were therefore probably 
located near the foot of that part of Hemus known to the ancients as Scomius 
and Rhodope. They were not molested by the Persians when the great removal 
of the Peonians took place under Darius (Herod. u.s.). In the time of 
Alexander the Great they were under the rule of their native princes, and did 
him good service in repressing the incursions of the Triballi, who lay on their 
north frontier (Arr. Z. A. i. 5). They formed excellent light-armed troops, 
and are frequently mentioned in the campaigns of Alexander (Diod. Sic. xvii. ; 
Q. Curt. i. 12, 14, ii, 12, 10; Polyb. ii. 65, v. 79; Cramer, i. 274, who says 
that this is the only passage where the name of the Leai occurs). They were 
probably to the east of the Strymon. (Smith, Dict. Geog. s. v.) 

uépxt Tpaaiwy. It seems certain from the context that the Grawans were 
the subjects of Sitalces, and accordingly néxp: cannot mean, as usually, ‘up to 
a certain point of time or place objectively.? From this passage therefore, and 
some others, I am induced to believe that it sometimes has the force of co- 
extensive with, i.e. with that which the succeeding genitive specifies. Here 
then it implies his empire went just so far as the Gragans went, and no farther. 
So in i. 71, c. (where see note), uéxpt Totde is, just so far as this goes, and no 
farther. Cf. i. 51, 90, c., and especially wéxpe tod Bixaloy, ili. 82. Would not 
this interpretation entirely simplify that difficult passage, Rom. v. 13 ?—&xpt_ 
vduou auaptia iv ev ndomyp is tr. ‘until the law sin was in the world,’ though 
the apostle’s argument is,—there is no sin without law: there is sin wherever 
there is law; a meaning exactly given by &xpc in the above sense—‘sin was 
coextensive with law,’ both nouns being anarthrous. I would suggest a similar 
interpretation for another well-known passage, which has puzzled all the com- 
mentators, and is altered as corrupt by Hermann and others (Ar. Poet. § 12): 4 wév 
obv énorolia TH Tpaywdia wexpt udvou méTpou pera Adyou pimnats elvar Crovdalwy 
Aeorovenoer, tr. ‘ The epos has gone along with tragedy only in this one point of 
being the imitation of exalted characters in metrical language.’ This interpreta- 
tion is, I think, confirmed by another passage in the same treatise, del mév 6 
welCov, uéexpetod obvdnros elvar, KaAAlwv earl, where wéxpe is clearly inclusive. 
Tr. ‘the longer a plot be, the better it is, provided it be at the same time clear’?’— 
~€xpt TOU gUvSnAOS elvai = coincident with clearness. Skoulov. P. 
reads SxéuSpou (and so Hesych.). Scopius in Pliny, H. WV. iv. 10; Scombrus, 
Arist. Meteor. i. 13. Cramer, i, 273, considers Scomius to be the Rhodope of 
Herodotus, both being, in fact, summits of the same great central chain. 

of &plCero—‘apud quos populos.” P. #5n. ‘Having crossed 
the boundary, you are at once in the territory of the autonomous Pzonians.’ 
#8n usually marks the point of time ; lere the limit of space. In fact, the two 
are mixed together. The primary notion is retained in the verb dapl(ero. K. 
compares v. 67, vii. 4, viii. tor; and so Eurip. Hippol. i. 200, rpds movrov %5n 
Keéevn Sapwrirdy. 

(d.) TptBadrdouvs. The Triballi, as we have seen above, lay to the N. of 
the Agrianes. They bordered also on the Pwonians, and reached to the 
Danube, ‘extending, as fur as can be determined, from the plain of Kossovo 
in modern Servia, northwards towards the Danube.’—Grote, xii. 31. At the 
time of Alexander’s accession, they were by far the most numerous and power- 
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ful people of Theace. Alexander began his reign by invading their territory, 
and having defeated them, pursued them across the Danube, and made them 
sue for peace. They had previously defeated and wounded his father, Philip 
(Grote, xi. 639). It was while fighting against the Triballi that Sitalces was 
afterwards killed. Cf. Bahr, n. ad Herod. iv. 49; Arist. Aves, 1328, 1626. 

*Ooxlov. Gatterer (in his treatise quoted above) considers that the proper 
name of this river is “Haxios, or “Eoxios (retained in the modern Ischar or 
Isker river, near the Danube), and Mannert follows his view. The edd. of 
Herod. spell it Sa:ds and Kios or Kids. In Strab. xiii. p. 590, we find Sxaids, 
Plin. A. N, iii. 29, Gscus. Hudson reads ’Ooxtov, and so Poppo, Kriiger, 
and Géller. Herod. represents it as rising in Mount Rhodope, amongst the 
Peonians, and dividing Hemus in half (iv. 49). Cf. Cramer, i. 273, who spells 
it Escius. Néaros nat 6 “Epos. Both these rivers are men- 
tioned as taking their rise in Mount Scomius or Rhodope. In the time of 
Philip, the Nestus was the boundary of Thrace and Macedonia, and continued 
to be so under the Roman government. It is spelt both Nestus and Nessus. 
In the middle ages it was corrupted into Mestus, and is still called Mesto, 
or Carasouw (Black river) by the Turks (Cram. i. p. 308; cf. Herod. vii. 109, 
126; Plin. iv. 11; Liv. xlv. 29). The Hebrus, now Maritza, is the principal 
river of Thrace; rising in the junction of Scomius and Rhodope, it receives 
many tributaries (v. Herod. iv. 89, 92), and falls into the Mgean near nus, 
forming an estuary called by Herod. (vii. 58) Stentoris (Cramer, i, 316; 
Smith’s Dict. Geog. s. v.). épijpov. Cf. Herod. i. 117, épjuov obpos. 
The epithet implies that species of wildness and desolation which arises from 
the absence of human habitations. BI. cf. the Latin secretus, and supposes 
that Milton used a Latinism when writing by the secret top of Horeb, &c. 


CHaPTeR XCVII.—(a.) "ABdhpwy. Cf. chap. 29. a. én 
Odracoay nabhxovca— taking the line of sea-coast’ = Td mapa OdAac. Herod. 
ii. 6. afrn weplraous éorly ) y%. mepitdAous may be used 


adjectively or substantively. ‘The Schol. takes the former view, and so Abresch, 
K. inclines to the latter, and cf. Herod. ii. 29, 7d xwplov roird ears emt Huepas 


réccepas Ados. (We find the adj. mpdmaoos, vi. 44.) Kata mpdmvar. 
Cf. Soph. Phil. 1451. ior 97 ai—stand, i.e. be permanently fixed in 
that quarter during the voyage, if there be no foul winds. ynt orpoy- 


yvAn. Merchantmen continued their route during the night, the men-of-war’s 
men generally landed and slept on shore, cf. ch. 93. u. ”. 5 Herod. iv. 86. 
et Cwvos. ebotarhs, kal Kodpos, kal pndty Exwy 7d éumodi¢ov, Sch. Cf. Herod. 
i. 74. 103, ii. 34, iv. ror [where the day’s journey is computed at 200 stades], 
vi. 49, 973 Xen. Anab. iv. ii. 7, ili. 20. 68 g—‘itinere terrestri, P 
Jelf, § 603. 2. avdcat = ede? above. The idea implied is that 
of accomplishing with despatch. Ct. Dionys. Perieg. 985, 

céacoy byevbey iby Baov EBSopoy juap ddevoas 

1600s kal xparnvds avhp avicecev ddirns. 
wpoontav— brought in.’ The first aorist is very rare, P. cf. Lobeck, Phryn. 


287. We find the first aor. midd. in Hom, Zi. viii. 545, ex méAtos 8 favre 
Béas kalipia ufira. , SetvOov. iv.10o1. ‘This Seuthes must not be 
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confounded with the Thracian king at the time of the return of the Ten Thou- 
sand, Xen, Anab. vii. 2. 17, iii. 7. TeTpaxoglwy Tarddvtwy. Diod. 
(xii. 50], with his usual amplification, fixes the revenue of Sitalces at more 
than 1000 talents. padrota divauis—‘ the sum total.’ Cf. v. 20. ¢. 
& xpuods cal kpyupos etn—‘ so viel davon (rot pédpov) Gold und Silber war,’ 
P. fm the opt. of indefinite frequency, ‘ quod de guotannis redeuntibus pecuniis 
sermo est,’ Haack (Madv. App. § 234; Matth. § 528; Jelf, § 831.4.a.). Kriig. 
and Bernhardy, Syxt. p. 406, give the meaning of uncertainty, may perhaps 
comein. Others read fe. boavtd te kal Acta, Spavrd, as P. 
observes, are properly woven fabrics of any sort of texture; but here, when 
opposed to Acta, they must mean embroidered or brocaded stuffs—he therefore 
tr. ‘ Tertilia acu picta et levia.? The barbarian chiefs, as Mr. Grote remarks, 
learnt at length to appreciate the woven fabrics, the polished and carved me- 
tallic work, the tempered weapons, and the pottery which issued from Grecian 
artisans. He compares them to the ipdcpaé’ fepd, and to the xepiapav Textévwr 
SaidSada, offered as presents to the Delphian God, Eurip. Jon, 1141; Pindar, 
Pyth. v. 46; Grote, iv. 8,n. ‘The Circassians of the present day weave mats 
of very great beauty, which find a ready market in Turkey and Russia.”— 
Clarke’s Travels, quoted by Grote, ib. p.g. For the actual custom of offering 
these presents, see Xen. Anab. vii. 3.27; Grote, vi. p. 292. u. For Acia, cf. 
L. and §. s.v. Atra, and Hom. JI. viii. 441. Grote [ix. 196, n.] compares the 
splendid ‘regia textilia,’ and abundance of gold and silver vessels captured, 
together with Perseus, last king of Macedonia, by the Roman general, Paulus 


Amilius (Liv. xlv. 33—5; Xen. Anab. vi. 3. 2). KaTackevh. 
Cf. ii. 14. ‘Gerathe mancherlei Art die zur hiuslichen Einrichtung dienen,’ 
K. mapadvvactevovet, Many tr. ‘qui apud regem valebant,’ 


comparing 1. 138, yfyvera: map’ aitG wéyas. But there seems reason in Arn.’s 
objection that this is to confound duvacredew and ddvacba; ‘reguli infra regem 
positi” Goll. Cf. Seuthes,c. 101. ‘ Nebenherrschen, Kriig. ‘ Seinen Vasallen,’ 
Engel. tr. For the fact, see Xen. Ana, vii. 3. 16. K. compares Soph. ap. 
Stob. 10. 25, piAdpyupoy pey wav Td BapBdpwr yévos. 

(b.) karecthoavto todvavtiov...Mepady, This contrast between 
the Thracians and the Persians is illustrated by what Xenophon says respect- 
ing the habits of the younger Cyrus, dnab.i.g. 22. Cf. Cyrop. viii. 14, xxxi. 
2; Grote vi. 292. AapuBaverv, P. prefers translating by ‘sumere.’ 
Thirlwall thinks the remark of Thucydides more singular than the custom of 
the Thracians. Bl. considers that among the Thracians, contrary to the practice 
in Persia, these gifts were exacted with the utmost avarice and rapacity, and 
that Thucydides is here speaking sarcastically, and with an intent to reproach 
the Thracian nobility. The remark is consequently not so strange. 
éml tAgor. TE vduw MadAAov TaY LAAwY OpgKady of ’Odpica éxparro, Schol. 
«Though the custom existed among other Thracians also, the Odrys practised 
it more extensively.” éo7e—with indicative, actual result in a given 
case, see i, 119. a. 

(c.) "lovtov eéAmov. Cf. i. 24. The name probably dates from a very 
early period, when the Jonians still inhabited the shores of the Corinthian gulf, 
and that part of Peloponnese, known subsequently as Achaia, The name is 
first used by Aischylus (Prom. V. 840), no trace of the name being found in 
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Homer. Herod. and Thucyd. use the term as synonymous with the Adriatic, 
but in the latter it always applies to the narrow gulf or inlet at the entrance of 
the Adriatic (vi. 30. 44, vii. 33): It was considered to commence from the 
Acroceraunian promontory on the coast of Epirus, and the Iapygian promontory 
on that of Italy (Cramer, i. 5). See the whole question as to its extension 
discussed in Smith’s Dict. Geog. s. v. devrépa. P. translates 
‘longe secundum ab imperio Scytharum, i.e. secundum quidem & Scythico, sed 
tamen longe eo inferius. So in Virgil, ‘longo sed proximus intervallo.? Were 
it not thus emphatic, we should have simply deurépa tis Tay SxvOav. Bloomf. 
thinks otherwise, but brings forward no argument of weight. Engel. tr. also 
has ‘bei weitern in zweiter Linie gegen das der Scythen’ evdatmovia 
includes all the external adjuncts of national prosperity: Yorw év mdon eddai- 
hovin, Herod. v. 4, and cf. Xen. de Rep. Lae. i. 22. TavTn dé addvata 
eticotvodat. Herod. v. 3, ef St bw évds &pyorro } ppovor kata Traut, Buaydy 
tv by elm, Kal moAAG xpdticrov mdvtTwy eOvéwy Kata yvdunv thy éuhv. ‘The 
natural state of the Thracian tribes—in the judgment of Herodotus permanent 
and incorrigible—was that of disunion and incapacity of political association ; 
were such association possible, he says, they would be strong enough to van- 
quish every other nation, though Thucydides considers them as far inferior to 
the Scythians. The Odrysian dominion had probably not reached, at the period 
when Herod. made his inquiries, the same development which Thucydides de- 
scribes in the third year of the Peloponnesian War, and which imparted to these 
tribes an union partial indeed and temporary, but such as they never reached 
either before or afterwards.’— Grote, vi. 290. obx bru. Jelf, 
762. 3. éy wpos éy. Cf. Herod. iv. 50, Sup ye ev mpds ev oup- 
BdAAew. The expression is here used to exclude comparison with Persia, which 
contained many separate subordinate nationalities. ov phy obdé— 
‘nor yet again,’ as in Xen. passim, Vig. vii. 8, Hoogev. de Partic. p. 486. ‘ Not 
that either I mean to say they are ona par with the rest of the world in all other 
points of good counsel and sagacity, &c. obX dpovotvrai—as a meiosis for ‘are 
superior to,’ is intolerable both in respect of the Greek and the sense. 


Cuaprer XCVIII.—(a.) érotwa— when things were ready. Cf. ch. 3. ¢., 
ere) 58 ds ex TAY Suvatav Eroina Hy, cf. i. 88. a. &pas. For the 
use of this verb, as applied to Zand forces, see i. v. ii. 3. €., 10. 2., 56. a. &e. 
Maxedovlav. The name applied to the country occupied by the tribes dwelling 
northward of Thessaly and Mount Olympus, eastward of the chain by which 
Pindus is continued, and westward of the river Axius. Though it afterwards 
received greater extensions, the original country known by this name was but 
small, and its population peculiar. The eponymous ancestor of mythological 
times was Macednus, son of Lycaon, ancestor of the Arcadians, or Macedon, 
son of Holus. Herodotus identifies the Macedonians with the Doric race ina 
passage which Miiller has examined at some length [i. 56; Mill. Dor. i. 3, 
&c.]. These are merely attempts to form a genealogical connexion between this 
semi-barbarous people and the rest of the Hellenic race. From the resemblance 
of some of their customs to the Illyrians (cf. Strab. vii. p. 327), and on other 
grounds, Miiller, by the process of exhaustion, arrives at the conclusion that 
they were of Illyrian descent. Mr. Grote and the writer of the article in 
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Smith’s Geog. Dict. maintain the contrary (iv. 14. n.); Mannert agrees 
with Miller. It is clear, as Miller shows, that though their language differed 
from the Illyrian (v. Polyb. xxviii. 8) and from the Greek, it contained many 
forms commonly called olic, together with Arcadian and Thessalian words, 
and many which, though not found in Greek, have been preserved in the 
cognate Latin. The race pre-eminently known as the Macedonian, had their 
original centre at AEge@ or Edessa, the modern Vodhena, and finally absorbed 
the other sectional races, as the Eleimiote, Lynceste, Oreste, &c. (Grote, iv. 
16.) ‘The Macedonians of the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. were an 
aggregate only of rude inland tribes, subdivided into distinct petty principali- 
ties, and separated from the Greeks by a wider ethnical difference even than 
the Epirots, to whom they were analogous in character and civilization; they 
had some few towns, but were chiefly village residents (Thue. ii. 100, iv. 
124). The original seats of the Macedonians were in the regions east of the 
cbain of Skardus, north of the chain called the Cambunian Mountains, which 
connects Olympus with Pindus, and which forms the north-west boundary of 
Thessaly, but they did not reach so far eastward as the Thermaic Gulf, appa- 
rently not farther eastward than Mount Bermius, or about the longitude of 
Edessa and Berrhoia. They thus covered the upper portions of the course of 
the rivers Haliakmon and Erigon, before the junction of the latter with the 
Axius, while the upper course of the Axius, higher than this point of junction, 
appears to have belonged to Ponia, though the boundaries of Macedonia and 
Paonia cannot be distinctly marked out at any time.’—Grote, iv. 11. Mace- 
donia, in its proper sense, did not touch upon the sea, and must be distinguished 
into upper and lower; the former inhabited by people about the west range of 
mountains extending from the north as far as Pindus; the latter about the rivers 
which flow into the Axius, only extending, however, as far as Pella. From this 
district the Macedonians extended themselves, partially driving back the original 
inhabitants, just as we find in later times the armed hordes of the Sclavonians 
driving the descendants of these people into the Chalcidic peninsula, or the low 
grounds near the sea. The subdivisions of Macedonia will be noticed as they 
occur in the following chapters. The Cambunian mountains, which form the 
great south boundary of the country, are the watershed of various rivers, whose 
wide alluvial basins formed the homes, as they modified the character, of the 
several tribes who peopled their banks. From them flow northwards the Aous, 
now J’oiussa (see Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 9), whence the Parauzi took their 
name (Cramer, i. g), and Haliacmon (now Inje kara). To the south, the 
Acheloiis, now Aspropotamo (see chap. 102. b.), Peneus (Salempria), and 
Arachthus (Ariz). The west spur of the Cambunians forms the Pindus chain, 
and the east terminates in Olympus [cf. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 4]. The 
other rivers of Macedon are the Aistreus (now Jistritza), flowing by Edessa 
and Pella, along the banks of which ran the Via Egnatia, leading from Epidamnus 
through Thessalonica and Amphipolis, to the Euxine [v. Cramer, i. 80, 280; 
for the pass, through which the Via Egnatia, and the modern road from Durazzo 
to Betolia led into Macedon, see Grote, iv. 3. n.], the Axius, now the Vardar 
[a corruption from the Bardares of Tzetzes and Anna Comnena, hence the 
Vardariot cohorts of the Imperial guard (Smith’s Dict. Geog. p. 236; Mill. 
Dor. i. 451)], with its great tributary the Erigon, now Kutchuk. The country 
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therefore contains three wide alluvial basins, of great extent and fertility, viz., 
those of the Axius, the Erigon, and the upper Haliacmon, which form a great 
contrast as to their capacity for cultivation with the plains and valleys on the 
Albanian or west side of Greece. These are represented respectively by the 
modern districts of Tettovo, Bitolia, and Grevena. On the rivers of Macedon, 
see Cousinery, quoted by Bahr (Herod. v. iii. p. 826). On.the present state of 
our knowledge of the geography of these regions, see Grote’s long note at the 
beginning of his twenty-fifth chapter, and the quotations throughout the chapter 
from the travels of Col. Leake, Boué, Grisebach, and Pouqueville. 

Kepklyns, now Tehengel Dagh, is the watershed of the streams which flow 
into the Cercinitis palus (now Lake Takinos) above Amphipolis, through which 
flows also the Strymon (Thue. v. 7; Arrian. Exp. Alex. i.; Cramer, i. 2895 
Walpole ap. Cramer, i. 295). Sivt@v. The Sinti lived on the banks 
of the Strymon, north of the Siropseones. Strabo says they once occupied the 
island of Lemnos, thus identifying them with the Sinties of Homer (ZI. i. 
§93)—%v0a we Sivties kvdpes pap Kouloavro weodyta. Cf, Odys. viii. 204; 
Strabo, Epit. vii. 331, v. 457, xii. 49. Livy places them on the right bank of 
the Strymon (slv. 29). Their chief town was Heraclea, fifty miles from 
Philippi. Cf. Gatterer, quoted by Cramer, i. 3055 Liv. slii. 51, xlv. 29; Plin. 
iv. 10; Miller’s Dor.i. 470. Tla:dvwy. The Peonians once 
occupied the greatest part of Macedonia, and even a considerable portion of 
Thrace, extending along the coast of the Mgean as far as the Euxine. It was 
probably the general name of the whole of Northern Macedonia, from the 
source of the Erigonus to the Strymon. ‘ We are not to suppose that the whole 
territory between Axius and Strymon was continuously peopled by them: con- 
tinuous population is not the character of the ancient world. The Peonians in 
their north-west tribes bordered upon the Macedonian Pelagonia ; in their north 
tribes upon the Illyrian Dardani and Autariate : in their east, south, and 
south-east tribes, upon the Thracians and Pierians, z.e. upon the second seats 
occupied by the expelled Pierians under Mount Pangeus.’—Grote, iv. 20. 
Homer mentions them among the allies of Priam, and places them on the banks 
of the Axius (Zl. ii. 849). Herodotus says they were a colony of the Teucri 
who came from Troy (v. 13, where see Babr’s note). Livy also says that the 
Dardani of Illyria once exercised dominion over the whole of Macedonian 
Peonia. Hence Niebuhr supposes them to be of Pelasgian race (Rom. Hist. i. 
53). They were divided into several tribes, each probably governed by a 
separate chief (Herod. iv. 12, v. 98, vii. 20). ém) Matovas. The 
date and circumstances of this expedition are unknown. 

(b.) Matdous. N.E. of the Sinti. This tribe is not mentioned by Herodotus ; 
but they are perhaps to be identified with the Thracian tribe near the Ister, 
whom he calls the Sigynna, who, as he understood, referred their origin to the 
Medes of Asia: the probability being that they were the Medi of Thrace. 
Strabo calls them Meedo-Bithyni. (Herod. v. 9; Strab. vii. p. 295. 316; Plin. 
iv. 11; Liv. xxvi. 25, xl. 22, xliv. 26; Cramer, i. 306.) AdBnpov 
is probably the spot now called Doiran (Cramer, i. 276; Mull. Dor. p. 460), 
a Peonian town on the frontier of Macedonia, at the foot of Mt. Cercine, « 
branch of the great central chain of Rhodope, perhaps identical with the 


Orbelos of Herodotus (v. 16). Cramer identifies the Lake of Doiran with Lake 
? 
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Prasias, of which Herodotus gives such a curious account in the passage quoted 
above. See Gatterer’s note, quoted in Cramer, u.s. Cf. Herod. vii. 113. 

ameylyveto—his army suffered no diminution, did not fall away. ‘Ver- 
ringerung, K. Cf. xxxiv. a, li. c. Here the expression, though somewhat 
strange, is introduced for the sake of the verbal antithesis—‘heinen Abgang, 
wohl aber viel Zugang,’ Eng. tr. é¢ aprayhy. The dat. is more 
usually found (after ém)) in this meaning, v. Matth. § 585, 6. Perhaps after 
verbs of motion, when the substantive denotes the action which is the end of 
our going, the accusative would be more correct, as iéva: éx) 3wp, Herod. iii. 


14. iévae em Ojpay, i. 37. dore «.7.A. On the fact, cf. Ar. Ach. 
148, Scov 7d xpiua Tapydmwy mpocépxeTat, K.T.A. mevrekaldera 
pupiddwv. Cf. Diod. xii. 50. 

(c.) waxa:popdpor, as the Dii. Cf. chap. 96, b. poBepotratos. 


Cf. ad chap. 3, ¢ 


CHAPTER XCIX.—(a.) EvynOpoiCovro év TH AoBnpy. As K. observes, 
the prep. és after a verb of collecting or assembling, bears reference to the place 
of assembly ; év to the fact of the completion of the union (i. 6, c. 23, d. 51, b.). 
drws éofadrovow. On the future indic. after érws following verbs of 
caring, providing, considering, &c., see Matth. § 623. 2. It is in fact = dt» 
tpdr@. So Thue. vi. 11, cxoweiy dtm tpémy Td ohérepoy amperes eb OhoovTat. 
Cf. Soph. El. 1296; Phil. 543 Ajax, 557, with Wunder’s note; Xen. Anab. 
i. 1. 4, vii.3, &c. The idiom arises metaphysically from the tendency to vivid 
narration and objective representation which characterizes the language, another 
development of which is found in the usage of és, tva, &c. cum indicativo. 
The grammarians have not as yet sufficiently noticed the bearing of this ob- 
jective tendency upon the idioms of the language. KaTda Kopupny— 
‘keeping along the height. With the genitive it would be down the height. 
Cf. kara Tay Kpnuvar, Vii. 44. 6 WepSlxxas. Perdiccas }. 
was the son and successor of Alexander I., called the Philhellene. For his 
previous history in connexion with this war see i. 57, 59, 61, 63; ii. 29, 80; 
Diod. xii. 34. In B.c. 424, we shall find him instigating Brasidas to invade 
Macedon and Thrace (ef. iv. 79), but subsequently making peace with Athens 
(iv. fin.), then sceretly joining the league against her, but again forming an 
alliance with Athens: siding, in fact, with either of the belligerent parties as 
suited his interest for the time being (v. 80, 3; vi.7; vii.g). Clinton fixes his 
death in the archonship of Pisander, B.c. 413; Ol. xcili. 3. The date of his 
accession is doubtful, as very different periods are allotted to his reign by 
ancient writers (Clinton, F. H. ii. 223. Cf. Tab. in an. 414. 2). 

Avyxnaorat. One of the four subdivisions of Upper Macedonia. Lyncestis 
comprehended the modern district of Fiduring, and all the south part of the 
basin of the Erigon. The district went by the names of Lyncestis and Lyncus. 
In Livy, however, the latter appellative stands for a city on the Bevus. It lay 
to the south of the Pelagones, and between them and the Eordwi. It was once 
an independent kingdom, and probably became an appanage of Macedon by 
marriage. [Cf. Thue. iv. 83,124; Strabo, vii. p. 326; Liv. xxxi. 53, xxvi. 25, 
xxxii. 9.] As the Temenide claimed their descent from Argos, and the kings 
of the Epirotic Molossi pretended to a descent from the heroic acid race of 
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Greece, so the princes of Lyncus claimed the Bacchiadw of Corinth for their 
ancestors. One of these, Arrhibzeus, was on the throne when Brasidas invaded 
Lyncus (Cramer, i. 193; Grote, iv. 18, 22). *EAtmi@rat. Elimeia, 
another of these subdivisions, comprehended the modern districts of Grevena, 
Verija, and Tyersemba. It lay to the east of Stymphalia, and was originally 
an independent state like Lyncus, but was afterwards conquered by the 
Macedonian kings, to whom it became a very important acquisition, from the 
fact that the passes to Epirus and Thessaly led through this province. From 
the latter it was separated by the Cambunian mountains. We read in Xeno- 
phon of a Derdas, prince of Elimeia, probably a son of the Derdas mentioned 
here. Cf. Thuc. i. 56; Xen. Hell. v. z, 28; Liv. xlii. 23; Cramer, 1. 200; 
Mill. Dorians, i. 458. Ada €0vyn—e. g. the Orestw. P. 

xa@ aitad—‘ separate and independent kingdoms.’ 

(b.) “AAéEavSpos, son of Amyntas I., and tenth king of Macedon (v. 
Clinton, ii. 221), succeeded his father probably soon after the subjugation of 
Thrace by Megabazus (B.c. 507), and was still living B.c. 463, when Cimon 
recovered Thasos. He probably lived on till B.c. 454. He is known in history 
for his murder of the Persian envoys, his good services to the Greeks, though 
nominally in the train of Xerxes, and his proving his Greek descent when he 
presented himself as a competitor at the Olympic games. [Herod. v. 17—22, 
vii. 137, vill. 136—40, ix. 44; cf. Justin. vii. 2.] He no doubt added very con- 
siderably to the dominions of his predecessors, advancing his frontiers along the 
sea coast, and to the interior. But ‘ tosuppose that Alexander, son of Amyntas, 
made all these conquests, is an error which is even refuted by the words of 
Thucyd.; although it is very possible that this prince, who began his reign 
about B.C. 488, at the time of the Persian power, and was the brother-in-law 
of a Persian general, added considerably to the territory which he had inherited. 
Consequently the story that Xerxes gave Alexander all the country between 
Mounts Olympus and Hemus (Justin. vii. 4) is not entirely fabulous. During 
the interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, the territory of 
Macedon was not much enlarged.’—Miill. Dor. i. 464. 

(c.) Tnwev(Sa:. On the Argive origin of the royal gens of Macedonia, see 
Bahr ad Herod. v. 22, who quotes the following authorities: Isocr. Philip. 
pp. 88. 103, 43 Paus. vil. 8. 5; Thue. ii, 99, v. 80; Socrat. Epist. xxviii. ; 
Max. Tyr. xx. 8; Liv. xxvii. 30, to which we may add Mill. Dorians, a 7% 
463 (cf. Herod. vii. 173, viii. 137, 8, ix. 44). ‘The origin of the Macedonian 
family, or Argeadw, from Argos, appears to have been universally recognized 
by Grecian inquirers.’—Grote, iv. 21. éBaclrcvoav— established 
their sovereignty over,’ K. Treplas. Pieria lying to the east and 
south-east of Eordza and Elimeia, was one of the most interesting parts of" 
Macedonia, both as being the traditionary birth-place of Orpheus, and first seat 
of the Muses, and on account of the important historical events of which it 
subsequently became the theatre. It forms the slope of the range of mountains 
of which Olympus is the highest peak, and ie separated from Magnesia by the 
Peneus. It coincides with the modern district of Katerina. ([Cf. Herod. vii. 
13. The name was known to Homer, J2. xiv. 226, where Hera passes from 
Olympus through Pieria and Amathia to Thrace.] It was watered by the 
Haliacmon, and contained the famous towns of Pydna and Methone, and the 
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poetical localities of Libethrus and Pimplea. (Cramer, i. 204—220.) ‘ Between 
the Thermaic gulf and the eastern counterforts of Olympus and Bermius, there 
exists a narrow slip of plain land, or low hill, which reaches from the mouth of 
the Peneius to the head of the Thermaic gulf; it there widens into the spacious 
and fertile plain of Salonichi, comprising the mouths of the Haliacmon, the 
Axius, and the Echeidorus: the river Ludias, which flows from Edessa into the 
marshes surrounding Pella, and which in antiquity joined the Haliacmon near 
its mouth, has now altered its course so as to join the Axius. This narrow 
strip between the mouths of the Peneius and the Haliacmon was the original 
abode of the Pierian Thracians, who dwelt close to the foot of Olympus, and 
amoung whom the worship of the Muses seems to have been a primitive charac- 
teristic: Grecian poetry teems with local allusions and epithets which appear 
traceable to this early fact.’—Grote, iv. 17. Tldyyacov. Pangeum 
(now called Pundhar Dagh, or Castagnetz,) is a spur of Rhodope and Hemus, 
branching off in a south-east direction, lying between the Strymon and the 
Nestus, and forming a boundary line between Macedon and Thrace, and hence 
assigned indiscriminately to either. It was famous for its gold and silver 
mines, which were worked by the Pieres, Odomanti and Satre; v. Herod. vii. 
112, hence called xpucéBwAov Aéras by Euripides (Rhes. g19). Of these metals 
no traces are said to be found in modern times. See Bahr ad Herod. v. 16, 
and the authorities quoted. They are said to have first attracted the attention 
of the Thasians (Diod. Sic. xvi.). Pangwum is often mentioned by the poets 
(Pind. Pyth. iv. 319; Ausch. Pers. 500; Kurip. Rhes. u.s. and 972; Virg. 
Georg. iv. 462; Lucan, Ph. i. 680). Philippi stood at its foot (Cramer, i. 301, 
2). Sdypnta. See Cramer, i. p. 297, who quotes Strab. Hpit. vii. 
p-. 331; Scylax, Perip. 99; Steph. Byz.s.v. Herodotus also, vii. 112, speaks 
of it as one of the two fortresses of the Pieres. KéATOs— 
‘ Thalgrund,’ K., applied to any sinuous tract of land; v. L. and 8.; Xenophon, 
Hist. vi. 5, 17, €dade otparomedevoduevos eis roy dmiobev xdATov THs Maytimchs, 
pdda oiveyyus, kal KuKA@ bpn ~xovta. Bl. has, I perceive, this reference, and 
also one to Plin. Hist. NV. iii. 16, ‘Padus gremio montis Vesuli profluens.’ 

(d.) “AZtov, now Vardar. See sup. c. 98, n. on Macedonia; Hom. Ji. ii. 


849; Liv. xxxix. 54. orevh}v— a narrow strip of land, Scottice, 
a strath,’ Bl.; frequently found in composition, as Stratheden, Strathmore, 
Strathfieldsay. *Hdavas. The Edonians lay beyond the river 


Axius, at the lower part of its course. They were a large and powerful tribe: 
hence their name is constantly used by the poets as synonymous with Thrace 
generally, *EopdS{as. Korda was one of the four subdivisions 
of Upper Macedonia before alluded to, and comprehended the modern districts 
of Budja, Sarighiul, and Ostrovo. It was contiguous to Elimeia; north of the 
Bermius, east of Lyncus, west of Edessa, in fact, the basin of the Ludias, now 
Cara Asmac ; v. Miiller’s Dorians, i. 459 ; Cramer, i. 201; Smith, Geog. Dict. 
p. 236. Cf. Herod. vii. 18§ (Bihr’s note); Thuc. iv. 128; Polyb. xviii. 6; 
Jiiv. xxxi. 39. Ptolemy was a native of Eordea, according to Arrian, Z. A. vi. 
28. Bpaxd = pixpdy. Cf. i. 14, not. SicKkav. Mill. 
Dor. i. 458. Between Strymon and Axius. See Grote, iv. 23. 

*AAwwmtas. Almopia or Almonia was an ancient settlement of the Minyans 
(Mull. Dor. i. 458, 469; Plin. H. NW. iv. 17) on the confines of Macedonia and 
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Thessaly, apparently not far from Pieria: whether they were of Macedonian 
race is difficult to say (Grote, iv. 14, 23). Cramer places Almopia near the 
sources of the Erigonus, on the borders of Mllyria, z. e. rather to the north-west 
of the locality assigned them by Miiller (Cram. i. 272). Tpnotwrias 
is said to be the Aétic, Kpnotwvtas the Ionic orthography, P. Herod. places it 
near the sources of the Echeidorus. Kruse says it is called now Christonia 
(Hellas, i. 435, ap. Pop.). Cf. Herod. i. 57 (Bahr’s note), v. 3, vii. 124, 7, 
viii. 116. BioaArtay. Bisaltia includes the maritime district 
west of the Strymon, and the land to the interior (Mill. Dor. i. 454). Thucyd. 
however makes Mygdonia reach as far as the Strymon. Herod. makes the 
Persians enter Bisaltia immediately after crossing the Strymon, viii. 115. Cf. 
viii. 116. Grote, iv. 18, 28. : 


CuaPrER C.—(a.) éridvros—the genitive absolute implying cause. Cf. 
ch. 8; Jelf, § 710, 6. "ApxéAaos. Archelaus succeeded his 
father, B.c. 413; he reigned fourteen years, and was assassinated, B.c. 399, 
in the archonship of Laches (Diod. xiv. 35, 7). Plato calls him spurious, and 
an usurper, and says he was a son of a slave of Alcetas, named Simiche (Gorg. 


p. 471 4; Clinton, ii. 223; Miill. Dor. i. 483). érewe. The 
proper word for road-making; v. Wesseling ad Herod. iv. 136. 7a 
&AAa Siexdounoe. Bl. says there is an ellipse of thy xdpay, referring to 
ch. 15, Ta Te HAAG Siexdounoe Thy Xdpay, kal, K.T.AL bxrd. Cf. 


Clinton’s dissertation on the kings of Macedonia, vol. ii. p. 220. Herod. viii. 
139, gives the line of Macedonian kings. The three first usually given are 
considered by Clinton to be merely mythical. The predecessors of Archelaus 
will therefore be Perdiccas I., Argzus, Philippus I., Aeropus, Alcetas, 
Amyntas I., Alexander I., Perdiccas II. (Mill. Dor. i. 463; Grote, iv. 23). 

(0.) EiSouévnyv. Miller, from the Itineraries, places Idomene fifty-three 
miles from Therma. [Dor. i. 474.] It was on the borders of Paonia, on the 
road leading from Stobi to Thessalonica. In some modern maps we see a spot 
marked Jdomini in this locality (Cramer, i. 230). Topruvlay 
is placed by Ptolemy in Mmathia, south of Idomene; he writes the name 
Gordenia (Cramer, i. 230; Miill. u.s.). *AravAdyTny. Froma 
passage in Steph. Byz. Dr. Arnold proposes to read Allante, cf. Plin. iv. 10, 35, 
but Miller, Spruner, and Cramer all read Atalanta. Eipwrdy 
is placed by Pliny on the Axius. [H. N.iv.10.] Nothing further is known 
of its history, than that it appears in a list of towns in the seventh century 
(Cramer, i. 231). 

(c.) TéAAns. Pella, one of the most ancient and celebrated cities of Mace- 
donia, stood at the distance of 120 stadia from the mouth of the Ludias, to 
which point the river was navigable. It was on the borders of Bottima and 
EQmathia; Herodotus assigning it to the former (vii. 123), Ptolemy to the 
latter (p. 82). Philip considerably enlarged and embellished it, as being his 
native city (cf. Dem. de Cor. 83), and here Alexander also was born (hence 
*Pelleus juvenis, Juv. x. 169; Lucan, iii. 233). Its situation is exactly 
described by Livy, xliv. 46, xlv. 29 [probably from Polybius, xxix. 3]. It was 
afterwards colonized by Julius Cesar. Its ruins are still visible near the 
modern Palatisa. Euripides probably resided here under the patronage of 
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Archelaus, and the scenery in its neighbourhood is supposed to have suggested 
some passages in his Bacch@ (Cramer, i. 223). ‘Though in later times the 
residence of the kings was transferred to marshy Pella in the maritime plain 
beneath, yet Edessa was always retained as the regal burying-place, and as the 
hearth to which the religious continuity of the nation (so much reverenced in 
ancient times) was attached.’—Grote, iv. 16. Kuppov. A place 
of no great importance, except from ifs being sometimes confounded with the 
Cyrrhus in Syria. The town of Palgokastro, about sixteen miles north-west of 
Pella, very probably represents the site of Cyrrhus (Leake, NV. G., quoted in 
Smith, Dict. Geog. s. v. and Cramer, vol. i. 229; Mill. Dor. i. 458, n.). 

brn donot, Cf. chap. Ixxix. f. K. says the words must be taken with 
éa¢Barrov— wherever it seemed fit. éoéBadAov—a rare word for 
a charge of cavalry, K. tad wAqOovs. The sentence is very much 
involved. P. seems inclined to refer it to the Thracians, as though it were, 
‘encumbered by their own numbers.’ K. would strike out abrobs and read 
xadéstacay. I believe it is an elliptical way of speaking—‘ brought themselves 
into great peril when they did fight, and therefore soon left it off.’ On 
mepixandpevor cf. Cas. B. C. iii. 30, ‘ne duobus cireumcluderetur exercitibus,’ 


Cuapter CI.—(a.) Adyous émoretto = Adyous xpoaédpepe, i. §7—‘ agebat,’ 
P.; ‘began to negotiate ;’ ‘unterhandelte, K. ov mapijcay Tats 
vavoly. Cf. xcv. c. and Grote quoted there. amiorovvTes wh, 
«.7.A. Here we have an illustration of the redundant negative, which may be 
expressed in somewhat vulgar English—‘ being doubtful that he would not come.’ 
Teixnpers—a rare word in Attic Greek. K. cf. Thuc. iv. 25; Herod. i. 162; 
Xen. Hell. v. 3, 2. Tr. ‘having made them take refuge in their fortifications.’ 
Cf. our expression of ‘ putting persons in a state of siege.’ Tlavatou, 
x.7.A. These obscure tribes of Pzonian and Thracian origin must be placed 
near the Strymon; but their exact locality cannot be determined. The Odo- 
manti were contiguous to, and apparently intermixed with, the Edones, Ptolemy 
identifying Edonis with Odomantice. ‘They were probably settled upon the 
whole of the great mountain Orbelus, extending along the north-east of the 
lower Strymonic plain, from about Meleniko and Demarissar to Zikhna in- 
clusive, where they bordered on Pangeus, the gold and silver mines of which 
they worked with the Pieres and Satrx.’—Smith, Dict. G.s.v. Herodotus 
says they were Peonians, and were not conquered by the Persians, v. 6. Thuc. 
(v. 6) speaks of Polles, their independent prince. Drabescus (Thue. iv. 102) 
was probably one of their towns. The Panai are also called Edoniaus by 
Steph. Byz., who places them near Ampbipolis. The Derszi are also men- 
tioned by Herodotus [Herod. vii. 110, cf. v. 11, with Bahr’s notes on both 
passages]. The Droi some think to be the same as the Dersi (Cramer, i. 303, 
sq.). [Mr. Grote places them in the plains north-east of the Strymon, near 
Mount Pangeus, and not far from Amphipolis, vi. 295. } 

(b.) wapéaxe Adyouv—‘ prebuit occasionem rumoris,’ Huds. ; ‘gave rise to 
talk—afforded matter of discussion, Dale. Bl. quotes an example, Xen. Cyrop. 
vi. 1,21. We wight tr. ‘gave occasion to a rumour which even reached to 
(én) those who were enemies of the Athenians.’ #h—‘as to whether 
it might not be possible that,’ &e. Cf. Xen. Anad, iv. 2, 13. 
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kara 7d Evunaxixdv—in accordance with the terms of the alliance existing 
between them. Cf. xxii. c. éméxwy K, translates by ‘ dber- 
schummend,’ P. by ‘occupatam tenere. The Scholiast explains it by ém- 
keiuevos. But this sense of the word, though common in Homer and Herod., 
is never, P. says, found in Thucydides. We have it as ‘halting there, Xen. 
Cyrop. iv. 2, 6; v. 4, 38. Cf. Acts xix. 22. avtg. So Xen. 
Anab. i. 7, 20, 7 5& word adbr@ avarerapaypevoy eropetero. It is the dative 
of the object. more remotely affected by the action of the verb. The want of 
provision affected him through the army. It is equivalent to the construction 
where the want would be expressed as the subject of some verb having rv 
orpatetay for its direct, and adrg@ for its remote object. Therefore I believe 
Arn.’s translation to be a good one, though BI. disputes it—‘ when he found 


that the army had no provisions.’ Zrapéideov. Cf. Herod. iv. 
80. Poppo prefers this reading to SrapSdKxou or Zrapaddxov. 
poo morettai— wins over to his views.’ Cf. chap. 85, d. TpidKovTa 


Tas waoas huépas. See Jelf, § 454. Cf. Thue. iii. 66, vijes af mao déxa; 
Herod. vii. 4, Baoiretoavra Ta wayta Erea EE Te Kal TpinKovTa. So omnino in 
Latin, e.g. Cas. B. G. iv. 38, ‘Ha duo omnino civitates obsides miserunt.’ 
‘Macedonia then (i.e. at this time) contained the elements of 2 great power 
afterwards developed by Archelaus and Philip, though one scattered and 
feeble.’—Thirlwall. 


CuaPtTer CII.—(a.) of 8 év Navrdu«r@. The narrative is resumed from 
ch. xcii. *AgtdKov. Cf. ad ch. 30, a., where we learn that the 
Athenians expelled their tyrant Euarchus. amoBavres és, P. 
couples the és with éorpdrevoay, and this punctuation is adopted by Géll., Arn., 
Blomf. terpaxoglots. These, P. thinks, were the classiarii from 
the forty triremes, ten ém:Baral to each being the usual complement. 

Erpdrov. Seen. to Ixxx. e. Kopévtwy. A small town lying, 
it is supposed, between Metropolis and old Ania. Its probable remains were 
seen by Colonel Leake on a hill about a mile from Prédhromo. 

od SoxodvTas BeBalous—‘ dubia fidei” Cf. v. 43, e. Duk. 

Kéynra. He had probably been expelled by the opposite party (Cramer, ii. 
33; Grote, vi. 285). 

(b.) Olviddas. The siege of this place was the great object of the expedi- 
tion; as this great and powerful town had from time immemorial (def wore) 
sided against the rest of Acarnania and Athens. Cf. ch. 82, i. 111, c. 
*aAxeagos. The largest and most celebrated of Grecian rivers, equally famous 
in mythical and historical times. It takes its rise in Mount Pindus, near a vil- 
lage now called Khaliki, probably a corruption of Chalcis [v. Dion. Perieg. 496]. 
After flowing through the mountainous district of the Dolopians and Agreans, 
it entered the plain of Acarnania and Aitolia near Stratus, and discharged 
itself into the Ionian sea near Giniade. Its waters are of a whitish yellow or 
cream colour, hence its epithet in Hesiod (Theog. 340), Axer@dy T apyupodlyny 
(copied by Dionys. Perieg. 43 3), and its modern name of Aspropotamo, or 
‘White River” Homer only mentions it once, but calls it the king of rivers. 
[ii. xxi. 194.] Dr. Wordsworth says, ‘That the Acheloiis should have been 
generally considered in Greece as the symbol and synonym of water is probably 
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to be ascribed to its superiority in magnitude to the other streams of the 
Greek continent’ [Greece, p. 12]. Cf. Virg. Georg. i. 9, ‘Poculaque inventis 
Acheloia miscuit uvis.’ (So our own poet Lovelace says, ‘When flowing cups 
pass quickly round, With no assuaging Thames.’) For the classical passages in 
illustration of this symbolic use, see Macrob, Saturn. v.18, and Elmsley ad 
Eurip. Bacch. 519. In mythology, Acheloiis, as a river god, received especial 
honours; he is also celebrated for his rivalry with Hercules for the possession 
of Deianira; the horn wrenched off from the ‘ Tauriformis’ god by Hercules, 
being metamorphosed into the Cornucopia. Cf. Apollod. ii. 7; Soph. Trach. 
9, 507; Diod. Sic. iv. 35; Paus. iii. 18, g; Ov. Met. ix. 1, go, &c.; Sen. Here. 
Git. 300. &vwOev wév. ‘The only way of removing the difficulty is to 
supply péwv from the preceding, and to take &w@ev with Arn. as standing for 
byw, superne, high up the river, as we find it, iv. 108. We may tr. with Goll. : 
“superne quidem Stratum urbem, ubi vero in mare influit, Gniadas preter- 
Jluens.”’—PBl. meptrtnvad(wv— surrounding with water, so as to 
insulate the city” Strabo mentions three marshy lakes in this neighbourhood. 
The question as to whether these are alluded to by Thucyd. here is discussed 
by Colonel Leake, NV. Greece, iii. 593. Cf. Arrian, dnad. vi. 14, 5. Bl. cf. the 
description of Venice, Livy, x. 2. 

(c.) "Extvdiwy. These islands are said to have derived their name from 
the echinus, or sea-urchin, in consequence of their sharp and prickly outlines. 
Homer (Zl. ii. 625) calls them ’Exivai, and speaks of them as inhabited, and 
sending a contingent of forty ships to the Greek force against Troy, under a 
distinguished warrior named Meges. Later writers mention them as rugged 
and desolate. The chief of them was Dulichium (Hom. Od. i. 245, ix. 24, xiv. 
397, &c.; Strabo, x. 456), which some writers identify with Dolicha ; the latter 
appears, however, to be too small to answer the description of Homer, while 
its position does not tally with that of the island mapped out in the passages 
foregoing. Dodwell supposes it to have been submerged by a violent convulsion 
of nature, and says some Greek sailors told him of an island seven miles long, 
which was submerged by the ocean. Herodotus [ii. 10] alludes to the fact of 
the Echinades being gradually united to the mainland (Paus. viii. 24, 11; Ov. 
Met. viii. 588). But both of these writers were ignorant of the fact, known to 
modern writers on physical geography, that, after a certain point, this junction 
of the islands off the mouth of a river to the mainland ceases, the superfluous 
alluvial deposit being swept away (as at the mouths of the Nile and Danube) 
by the irresistible force of the deep sea. Pliny (iv. 12, 19) enumerates nine of 
the Echinades, other writers, as Ovid, mention only four. Strabo calls them 
‘very numerous.’ ovdéyv aréxovear Cf. ovdéva xpdvor, supra, 
Ixxxiv. a. mpoaxot ael—is constantly making alluvial deposit. 
cial Tay vhowy at Hrelpwyrai— and some of the islands have been united 
with the mainland’ (lit. continentalized, made into continent). Cf. Herod. ii. 10, 
Kal odk feioTa “AxeAgou, bs fpéwy 5: "Axapvavins kal efels és OdAacoay Tay 
"Exivddwv viowy tas juloeas 45 Hreipoy werolnne. The verb has been employed 
by the imitators of Thucydides, vide Bl. éamls 5& Kal wdoas, 
«.7.A.—‘ there is every reason for believing that this may be the case with all, 
after no very great lapse of time.’ On this use of éAmls ef. i. 1, a. 

Tis Tpogxwoews «.7.A. See Jelf, § 898, 3. TO ph oneddv- 
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vuoOar Ebyvderuor ylyvovrar— mutually serve to connect the alluvium, in 
consequence of its not being dispersed,’ K.and D. P. prefers the reading 7d pf, 
but Mudvig observes, where the infinitive thus used expresses the consequence 
and not the cause, it should properly follow the verb. Cf. Ixxv. ¢.: EdvSeopos 
3 hv abrois 7& EvAa, ‘the woodwork served as a frame to hold the bricks 
together.’ I believe myself that the collocation shows ris mporydcews to he 
the latter of two nouns, whereof 7$-uh-cxeddvvvo bar, is (é. e. stands for) the 
former ; and that the dative is simply an instrumental one. Tr. ‘are, from the 
non-dispersion of the alluvial deposit, bound together as in a chain? 
wapakaAdi— obliquely,’ in a sort of quincunx order— °,.*,°.° ‘schrdge gegen 
einander,’ K. (cf. Lobeck ad Soph. 47. 1087)—whereas kar& oroixoy is in 
parallel lines— 2: ::3: Bre 5h GAGoOat adbrdv—‘when, as the 
legend goes, &c. For this use of 3) see supra. Cf. Arist. Lystst. 523. The 
verb refers to actual wandering, not, I think, as some have suggested, to mental 
hallucination, though the latter meaning may be supported (Soph. 4. 23). 
Setudtwy. For the best comment on this phrase see the opening of Aisch. 
Eumenides. Cf. Thue. vii. 80. breimévra— obscure significantem, 
#715, not #, is used, because no particular spot is specified, ‘a@ country such 
that? For this peculiar force of Soris, in introducing the especial attribute 
of the object, its real property, or differentia, see Jelf, § 816. b. For amply by 
see Jelf, § 848. So Madvig; mply dv is only used in this way after a negative 
expressed or implied. wAmre—not otra, the command itself, which 
would be of course expressed by pfmw, being here tacitly quoted. Cf. Soph. 
Phil. 1409, 

bhre ye mp by Tay fuer épov 

alns pb0wy, wat Molavtos. 


peptaopevns— rendered unclean for him to be in? Slarra— 
‘a place sufficient to support life’ For this sense of Sfarra, nearly equivalent 
to our ‘home, see Arist. Eth. Nic. i. 6; Thue, ii. 16. A. cf. Philost. See 
Herod. 562, diaita TG compare émitndela. Compare the use of tpopy in Soph. 


Ged. Col. 362; Phil. 32, &e. éduvdorevoe—‘ founded a dominion, 
érwvuula. Kovpyris was its ancient name according to the Scholiast. Cf 
Strabo, x. z, 8 and 3. rey dmeva, t.e. Thucyd. does not vouch for 


the story. See what is said supra, xxiii. and cf. Herod. vii. 152, eyd 5 dpelaw 
Adyew 7a Acydueva, melOecGal ye may od naytdmact opelra. 


Cuaprer CIIL—évip avr’ avdpés. The first instance of such an ex- 
change, says Bl.; the first recorded instance, K. P. cf. v. 3, where a similar 
exchange is mentioned. He observes also that éaev@épovs implies that the 
slaves were sold. 
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BOOK III. 


CuapTer I.—(a.) Gua TH cite dkwadCovri—se. in June B.C. 428, 
Olymp. 88, 1. The period comprises the ripening of the corn, i. e. at Athens— 
the end of May and the beginning of July. Gull. fixes the period a month later, 
but he is undoubtedly wrong. See Vémel’s Dissertation, Frankfort, 1846. 

(b.) mn wapelxot—‘ wherever opportunity offered. Arn. rather, ‘might 
chance to offer,’ for such is the indefinite force of the opt. Arn. quotes e7 pot 
mapelkot, Soph. Phil. 1048. Cf. iv. 36, and ofomep ky 6 Oebs mapeikn, Plat. 
Theetet. 150 D, cited by Kriig. 

(c.) Td ph Kakoupyetv = ote ph kaxovpyety, or Tov wh Kakoupyetv, Or 
as an accus. after efpyew, which is constructed with two accusatives, Arist. 
Vesp. 333, Kriig. The explanation of the Schol., ‘ellipsis rod 81a,’ is futile. 
Cf. Matth. § 534. 

(d.) tév 8tAwy. First the ‘arms’ of the soldiers; then the spot where 
they were piled; hence ’»xy an easy transition, as here, the encampment. Cf. 
ii. 2, i. 111, and ili. 64. 


Cuapter II.—(a.) Aristotle (Polities, v. 2, 3), in illustration of the posi- 
tion that national evils frequently arise from the quarrels of individual citizens, 
quotes the case of this revolt, which was he says produced by the indignation 
of one Doxander against the Athenian government for refusing to sanction the 
marriage of his sons with two orphan heiresses. The fact, as Grote says, may 
be quite true, but with Thucydides before us we can hardly call it the cause of 
the war. Bovanbévres—sc. of AéoBio1, understood from AéoBos. 
Cf. infra, ch. v. a, on the revolt of Lesbos. See Niebuhr, Vortrdage ib. alt. 
Gesch. ii. 68. 

(3.) kal rabtny thy admdoraciv. The ka has occasioned trouble, as the 
Scholiast says, obx as kat KAANY TeTONLEVaY aréoracw. The language is some- 
what inverted, but the meaning plainly is: ‘ The first attempt failed, and even 
this one was made against their will.” On the facts see Grote vi. 303—4. 
x@o1v—se. by building a x@ua across the mouth. See the notes on the har- 
bour of Pylos. W. 

(c.) & petawepmduevor Hoav—‘had sent for, D. But this is an in- 
correct rendering of the present, or rather imperfect, participle—‘ were engaged 
in sending for,’ cf. i. 38. kata ordo.v— domestic sedition ; ‘ Bir- 
gerzwistes halber, Kriig., connected with wnvutal ylyvovra. Bnvutai— 
‘informers, emphatic; not simply inform. 

(d.) tvvorrlCovoi—fare attempting to centralize’ They attempted what 
Theseus effected in Attica (cf. ii. 15) and the Thebans tried to effect in Baotia; 
i.e. to make the independent wéAcs into municipal 370: subordinate to their 
own jyyenovla. So Arn., but Goll. and Popp. understand it rather of the actual 
gathering of the population within the walls of one metropolitan city for 
purposes of defence. They compare the case of Olynthus (i. §8). So too 
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Thirlwall: ‘The population of Mytilene was receiving continual additions from 
the smaller towns under her influence, from which by persuasion or force she 
transplanted the inhabitants within her own walls. 

(e.) MuriAqvny. Therefore Mytilene, not Mitylene. The former is the 
orthography found on coins and in some of the best Greek MSS. But the latter 
is of such frequent occurrence in MSS. of the Latin writers, that it has been 
generally adopted. Even Mr. Grote writes Mitylene. See Duker’s note, iii. 23, 
quoted by Ar. : 

(f.) Botwray tuyyevar. Because Penthilus, son of Orestes, after his 
expulsion from Peloponnesus by the Heracleids, led a colony of Beeotians to 
Lesbos. ‘The Beotians,’ says Arn. ‘like most of the people of the northern 
parts of Greece, considered themselves to belong to the Molic race—a name 
and race of the highest antiquity, as Holus was said to be the eldest son of 
Helen.’ The Lesbians were always acknowledged as Molians. Hence the 
Lesbian Sappho is ‘ Molia puella’ with Horace (Od. iv. 9. 12), and her lyric 
strains, which he was proud to copy, ‘Molium carmen’ (Od. iv. 3.12). CE 
Thue. vii. 57, and viii. 100. émwelyorrat, an uncommon use of the 
word, but cf. iv. 56, viii. g. Pop. tr. ‘hurrying in, i.e. urgently bringing in. 


Cuaprer III.—(a.) &pri wadiotanévov—‘just commenced ;? ‘had so 
recently broken out,’ D. But would not this require a past participle? Render 
—‘just come into full effect,’ or ‘operation, ‘fairly afoot, and cf. i. 1. 

(6.) mpoowoAcuéoacba: A. warns us to distinguish from ™pooToae- 
pGout, The first medio sensu is, ‘to bring upon themselves a war with Lesbos 
in addition to that in which they were already engaged ;’ the second, ‘to bring 
upon another state a war with Lesbos in addition to that in which 10 was already 
engaged. 

(c.) wetCov wépos— assigning more than right, i.e. too much weight to the 
wish, that it might not be true, or,to the not wishing it to be true, making the wish 
the father to the thought, as Shakspeare has it. So also otkrw mAéov velpaytes, 
xlviii. and véuovres TE POdvqp wActov wépos, Eur. Supp. 241. The aA767% refers 
to r& karnyopoupéva contained in xatyyopias. Bl. quotes imitations from Philo 
Jud. and Dio Cassius which leave no doubt as to their conception of the meaning. 

(d.) Maddevros. See note on iv. ‘Nomen nihil aliud significat, nisi 
Apollinem dxpatov, nam Dii éxpato: multi sunt in nummis Mytileneorum,’ G. 
who follows Miller in his Dorians. It was probably this Dorian word that 
the Latins confused with ‘Maleventum.’ Hence the singular euphemism of 
re-christening it ‘Beneventum.’ Could it, notwithstanding the difference in 
quantity, be connected with Latin mala, a jaw ? 

(e.) kal hy wey Lvw BF H wetpa—sc, Karas dv Exew. Where the apodosis 
to one of the alternatives is too obvious for misconstruction, or too disagreeable 
for mention, it is sometimes suppressed, as here. Some editors call this 
aposiopesis. Perhaps it is better to confine this to the last-mentioned class, 
like the famous ‘ Quos ego—sed prestat,’ of Zn. i. 135, and Herod. viii. 62, ob 
ei pevéeis avTod Kal wevwv Erect avyp dyabds: ef 5& ph «.7.A. To the former 
belong the following well-known instances : 

ei wey Sdoovcr yépas weydOuwor "Axaiod [Karas Eker]... 
ei 0€ ke wh Sdwow K.T.A—AL. i, 137. 
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As also Plato de Rep. 575 D: otk obv eay piv Exdvres brelxwow [eadrds exer]* 
eay 5& ph emitpérn % wédts. And again, Protag. 325 D: nal day pev éxav 
melOnrar [karas Exe]: ef 3 wh dowep EbAov evOdvoucv. Kriig. cf. iv. 13. 3- 
More on the subject: may be seen by consulting the editors on Arist. Plutus, 
466. eimwezy depends on a verb supplied fr. éonyyéaén. 

“(f.) ras 8éea tpinpers. As this is not a case of ‘previous mention,’ 
Goll. says, ‘aliquis querat cur addatur articulus.’ It seems to me plain enough, 
though not exactly explicable by ‘illa decem naves, que forte apud Athenienses 
erant.’ Does it not rather imply the known and necessary Lesbian contingent 
—the ordinary Lesbian quota to the fleet ? éwoihcavto. We had 
a similar usage, ii. 83, évrds wowvvra; cf. also vili. 1, és dopaAciay moteio@at, 
and infra vi. a, or perhaps i. 87, b. 

(g.) TAG xpnoduevos. Many understand ‘a favourable voyage.’ See i. 
137, b. and Kriig.’s note on Xen. Anab. v. g. 33. Arn. considers it as simply 
contrasted with 65és, as in vi. 97, ofre mAody, ofte ddby améxer. 

(h.) Ta Te HAAG. Arnold takes these words per se—‘in other things ;’ he 
should have said ‘ all the other things ;’ and then constructs, épdAaccov wept Te 
jquitércota Tov TexGv ppakduevo: (adrd). I confess that I should in this case 
have preferred épvAdccovro (though later writers I believe employ @vAdtT# 
sine objecto). Peile objects to épvAaccov without an accusative of the object, and 
constructs, Td Te HAAG, TOY TELXGY KalAméevwy Tépi, TH HuiTéACTTA ppakduevos 
épvaAacoov. Tie thus makes r& &AAa agree with juitédcora epya, and both 
governed by épvAaagoy, while 7@y «.7.A. is governed by wép: post casum. ‘ They 
both did not go out (to the temple), and the other half-finished works in which they 
were engaged about their walls and harbours, they protected with barricades ;? 
or ‘as for the rest, i.e. as respected their walls and harbours, they barricaded the 
unfinished portions.’ This use of rép: seems somewhat unusual; the difficulty 
not being that it follows its case, but that it follows a noun with something to 
be supplied from a verb, sc. ris guAdiews. But even if this interpretation be 
right, I should still, from its position and frequent occurrence in similar col- 
locations, make 74 &AAa = ‘with respect to the other matters.’ Otherwise 6 %AAos 
must have the same force as &Aos in the common idiom, where it signifies 
“besides,’ and I scarcely think it can. Gdll. makes the expression identical with 
rd te bAAG epvragaoy, wep) TA HurrérAcora Toy TELXaY Kal Amevwv Hpakduevor, 
and this is well enough, if, supposing Thucydides to have meant this, we can 
understand why in simple narrative he should have so contorted and mis 
placed his words. It is not to be paralleled by similar inversions occurring in 
speeches, or in the expression of abstruse intellectual conceptions. However, 
as Pop. and Kriig. assent to this, the reader may adopt it. We have, as they 
say, ppakduerot without an objective case in vill. 35. 


Cuaprer IV.—(a.) of *AOnvatoi—as éEdpwyv. Pop. Prol. vol. i. 109, 
compares ili. 5, of mpéoBeis ds obdtv HAOoy mpdtavres, and v. 28, vii. 32. 
emierked, cf. Tov emteckods, i. 76, and mets 7d Tapa Toy yeypaypmévoy vdéuor 
Sleav, Ar. Rk, i. 13, and infra xl. e « ‘ 

(b.) rév SiaBadraAdvrwy. We might have expected the past participle. 
But the participle with the article becomes so thoroughly a noun substantive 
that it drops the temporal element of its sense, so to speak, and follows the same 
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law. Arn. translates ‘the informers’ This is a matter of some importance, 
and has not received as prominent notice from scholars as it should have done. 
Compare tots emayouevors, ii, 25 of mpodiddvtes, ii. 5. See also of d:apevyorres, 
iii. 40, and a remarkable case Soph. Elect. 334, Cidip. Tyr. 1247, 4 tl- 
xrovoa, “the mother.’ Cf. rods pevyorras, i. 24. d.3 of brepBalvovres, xxiii. a.5 
St. Matt. ii. 20. 

(c.) AaddvTes Td TOY ’AOnvalwy vavTixdy. ‘These arrivals and de- 
spatches were carried on without the knowledge of the Athenian admiral ; 
chietly in consequence of the peculiar site of the town, which had been originally 
placed upon a little islet, divided from Lesbos by a narrow channel or euripus, 
and had subsequently been extended across into the main island, like Syracuse 
and so many other Grecian settlements. It had consequently two harbours, 
one north, the other south of the town. Kleippides was anchored off the 
former, but the latter remained unguarded.’—Grote, vi. 306. 

(d.) 7H Maaég. Certainly not Strabo’s Malea, or Cape Zeitoun, as that 
was seven miles away—a distance which would make provisioning the seamen 
impracticable. The article, moreover (as P. remarks), implies that it is the 
locality indicated in the word Maadevros, and this was only &w ris méAcws, a 
spot to which the citizens went in procession—avdquel. I believe it to have 
been the N.E. headland forming one side of the harbour. The term Maaéa, 
like the Celtic ben, or dun, the Saxon head, and many others, seems to have 
been a descriptive word couverted into a local appellation, and so applicable to 
many places of the same kind, e.g. there was another at 8. pt. of Peloponnesus. 

. The word ‘ gate’ in our own language is applied similarly to all sorts of places, 
sometimes close to each other. Both Arn. and Thirlwall adopt the same solution. 

(e.) ob yap émlarevoy. Arn. makes rots depend on éaiorevor, and con- 
siders (Sore) mpoxwpjoew a sort of epexegesis— ‘trust to the answer from Athens, 
that it would have a prosperous issue.’ But it was about the issue of their 
application, and not that of the reply, that they were dubious. I should render 
—‘they felt no confidence in the answer that was to come from Athens, that they 
should succeed in respect of it. Compare én) pei(ov (= po) xwphoavros of a 
person, iv. 117. Peile makes mpoxwpjoew impersonal (as ii. 56, ov pévrot 
mpoexdpno€é ‘ye), and rots the dative after it—‘they felt no confidence that 
there would be a favourable issue to what depended upon the Athenians ;? andcom- 
pares ad ray AcaBiwy, iii. 6. (Pop. renders—‘ non confidebant legatis Athenas 
missis ab Atheniensibus aliquid processurum,’ and compares 57 jxdvrwv abrots 
Tov amd Opdxns mera Bpacidov eEeAOdyTwy oTpatiwtay for Hedvtwy abtois ard 
Opdens tev es Opdxny wu. B. et. orpar. But this is a very common ellipse, whereas 
Poppo’s rots apd AOqvains—amd Tar "APnvatwy—mapa referring to legate, and 
amd to mpdypara, as Goll remarks, is very different.) ) a TOU 
mwerdyous. See iii. 33. 69, iv. 8. Taraimdpws—‘ at great pains.’ 


Cuapren V.—(a.) ofr o1—se. of Mybvuvaior, ut supra, ii. a. 

(b.) éx cAorovviaov. Peile considers this as a condensed mode of 
expression for Bovrduevor peT& THS ex TleAorovyhzov mapaoKevis, tad per? GAAns, 
el mpooyévoird 71, xwduvevery ; and 80 Popp. and Goll, Krig. would strike out 
wera and make the gen. depend on Tt. Ztodov pév tiva— did indsed 
make a kind of sortie.’ 
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Cuarter VI.—(a.) isxupdv—any strong or vigorous measure. Again iv. 
27. b. and viii. 9. mweptoputaduevot. Ido not see why the absence 
of the preposition és or ém) should greatly disquiet Arn., whose interpretation 
“bringing round their ships to a new station on the south of the town,’ seems right 
in the main. Perhaps we might give the middle more accurately by saying— 
‘having come round, and brought themselves to an anchor south of the town.’ 
+) mpos vétov. ‘South? may as well stand independently as 7d mda, 7d 
mapavtixa, or other phrases of the sort. (Compare too mepidppyour, mAy Ta mpds 
7d méAayos, iv. 23; 7d mpds Neuéas, v. 59.) Gdéll. connects rd mpbs vérov with 
érelxioayv. But what becomes of the circumvallation if both camps were on 
the south ? 

(b.) rods epdpuous— their blockaders,’ cf. iv. 27. 32. See note on ili. 
76, and on éro.obyro sup. iii. 

(c.) vabora@pov wAolwy kal ayopas. An extension of zeugma. As 
Gdll. remarks, the idea of an éyop& was quite inseparable from a naval station. 
On all occasions where a fleet was collected there was a market held in some 
neighbouring spot for the supply of provisions, and the two words seem united 
by a closer bond than (as Arn. has it) the common generis notion of ‘a place 
for anything.’ Kriig. (as I had myself) conjectures ayopd, which is perhaps 
correct, the transcriber having slipt into a second genitive. 


Cuaprter VII.—(a.) kata roy "AxeAGov—‘on the side of the Acheloiis,’ 
Arn. Rather perhaps, ‘over against, or nautically speaking, ‘off the mouth 
of the Acheloiis. That this is the meaning seems plain from such phrases as 
xara 7d dwepéxov, and kata tovs Meconviovs, iii. 107. Peile has ‘sailing up,’ 
but surely «até would rather mean ‘down stream.’ See particularly i. 46, 77 
xar& Képxupay jrelpw, where it is impossible to mistake the meaning—‘ that 
portion of the mainland which lay over against Corcyra.’ Similarly we must 
interpret xar& Tov ’Axeolyny wotaydy, iv. 25. 

(5.) te wépos—‘ some part,’ D.; rather, ‘a considerable number. Cf. i. 
avrddcev—‘from the spot,’ i.e. the inhabitants of the district. Cf. ii. 25. c¢. 
iv. 129. a&momrAcvoartes—‘ after they had left the coast’ Cf.i. 
137. b. 


Cuarter VIII.—(a.) Fv 88 ’OAvumias x.7.A. The Olympiad in which 
Dorieus for the second time ‘tas victor’ was the 88th = B.c. 428. Sov. 49- 
Awpteds—son of Diagoras. See Miiller’s Dor. ii. 142. évfxa again 
is used as a self-containing predicate. 

(b.) elroy toidde. ‘We should have expected (in this speech) a confident 
sense of righteous and well-grounded though perilous effort, and a plausible 
collection of wrongs and oppressions alleged against the common enemy. In- 
stead of which the speech is apologetic and embarrassed ; the speaker not only 
does not «lege any extortion or severe dealing from Athens towards the 
Mityleneans, but even admits the fact that they had been treated by her with 
marked honour.’—Grote, vi. 309. The speaker however does allege grounds 
for a confident expectation of the loss of independence, and liberty, and con- 
sequently of ‘severe dealing’ to follow in its own good time. And this to some 
persons might seem enough, at any rate to the auditors it did. 
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Cuaprer IX.—(a.) 7d wey kadeotds. So also mepieords for mepieords. 
‘The neuter keeps w unchanged, as it originated by contraction from aés, 
Thucyd. ili. 9, iv. 10, with the v.1. ecrds. The best MSS. however have o not 
w, which Bekker has adopted universally in Plato and Thucydides.’—Matthia, 
§ 198. 3.f. So also Buttmann in his Complete Grammar (quoted by A.) notices 
the inconsistency, but says that the Attic probably followed ‘der scheinbaren 


Analogie.’ xelpous— deteriorated.’ Cf. note on xelpo, ti. 45, and 
iv. 114. BL quotes: ‘Transfuge nomen, execrabile veteribus sociis, novis 
suspectum,’ Livy, xxvii. 17. &&{wo1s—‘ opinion, a rare sense.’—Bl. 


But unfortunately it does not mean opinion ; it is ‘this way of gauging their 
value,’ of estimating their worth, which is not a rare sense. 

(8.) ef rUXorey .. . Staxplvotvro. Peile notices these optative forms, 
and contrasts them with ef éduvfénoay at the close of the next chapter. The 
first form puts a purely hypothetical case—in this instance one confessedly not 
realized (8 juiv Kal ’A@nvalois obx jv); the second puts the case as a matter of 
fact, and implies the possibility of its realization. We may add that the same 
thing takes place in Latin when si cum indicativo is contrasted with si cum 
subjunctivo. Nor is the fuct that «i 5& ao #udv ptavro is used in cap. xi. of 
a case whick did not occur, any exception to this rule, for here the writer puts 
the case positively, as a possibility, and demanding of the reader for the 
moment to assume that it was so, proceeds to state what would have followed. 
Had the optative been employed all would have remained in the regions of 
pure hypothesis. See note upon i. 120.c. and ef éSurhOnoav—‘ if ever they were 
able,’ x. ad finem, said of a case which the speaker particularly desires his 
hearer to contemplate. 

(c.) yvdun wal edvolg. The first I apprehend refers to the purpose, in- 
tentions, or policy of the parties; the second to the ‘ state of feeling,’ or the 
*entente cordiale’ between them ; tr. ‘agree in designs and good intentions.’ 
awpdpacis errerxhs— fair excuse or pretest.’ Cf. iv. 


Cuaprer X.—(a.) per’ aperiis doxotvons—not, ‘the seeming of virtue,’ 
but ‘an opinion of each other’s probity ;? as we use the word when we say 
«I have no opinion of such a man,’ and dno01dTpomot = ‘ congeniality of senti- 
ment. rpdémos, way, has a moral import. See Theophrastus. 
+@ SiadaAdooovtTi— diversity of policy or sentiment.” The expression is a 
peculiar one, and has I think a correspondingly peculiar force. The writer 
does not mean a ‘ passive variety,’ such as subsists between inanimate objects, 
but such as is found between persons all pulling different ways—the active 


development of difference. dmoAinévtwy—* when you disap- 
peared, or deserted.’ Cf. Herod. vii. 121. badAotma— remained to 
be done.’ 


(b.) Edpuaxot. We may make this word govern both *AOnvatots ead 
“E,AAnat in order to preserve the antithesis; or we may again supply ’A@qvaiois, 
and consider that we have a dative, rots “EAAnow, instead of tev ‘EAAhvav 
because the dative is stronger, and carries with it the notion, ‘ for the profit or 
benefit of the Greeks.’ Kriig. makes A@nvalos dative after katadovrAwoet, 
as in vi. 76, and therefore “EAAnow dat. after ¢Aev@ epdce ta ; 

(c.) émayouévous. Arnold obelizes this, and with G. prefers émeryouévovs 
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proposed by Ross and Bekker. Now we have the word érayouévwy i. 3, where 
it denotes ‘ bringing in an auwiliary from abroad, and therefore if it is to stand 
here I should render—‘ making the enslaving of the Greeks auxiliary or sub- 
sidiary to their own power.’ This comes pretty near to Pop., ‘ suscipientes, sibi 
assumentes. Kriig. I find quotes “A:da udvov pevtiv ob emdtera:, Soph, Antig. 
361, and ai@alperov abrots émdyovrat SovAclay, which confirm the view I had 
independently taken. 

(d.) 81 rorkuWnglav— on account of the much voting,’ i.e. so many having 
to vote. This is explained by i. 141, or from diversity of counsels. 
na® ev yevduevot, ‘having coalesced, or formed a coalition.’ So infra, nad” 
év yevduevov. 

(e.) abrévopot 5h Svtres—as they professed, independent.’ 
eduyh@noay. See supra, ix. 


Cuapter XI.—(a.) BeBatdrepot. The tiro may observe that here BéBaios 
seems to classify itself with 57A0s, S{xaios, and @avepds. These adjectives agree 
with the subject of the sentence, where another would stand in the nom. neuter, 
followed by an accusative of the subject before an infin. mood, e. g. S9Ads eorw 
ayabds dy, not SRAdv eotw abtoy dyabby elvar. We may often imitate the 
idiom in English, as here: ‘they would have given us better security against 
a change of policy and conduct.’ 

(b.) kalapos td mAciov H5n elkov «.7.A. This clause is coupled with 7o- 
xetplous 5¢ Zxovres robs wAclous by «al, and both contain the reasons for yaAeTd= 
repo cixdtws Eueddov otoeiv—‘as they had the majority of the federation in a 
state of submission, and as our power alone, as contrasted with that greater 
part already in subservience, was still holding out on equal terms against them. 
It is quite true, as Arn. objects, that this clause, xal mpbs x.7.A. ought to precede 
the finite verb ueAAov; but this additional consideration brought in as an 
afterthought is precisely in character with the general run of public speaking 
(where some new reason strikes a man as he proceeds), and is quite in the style 
of Thucydides. So nearly also Peile, who says against Arn. that mpds here does 
not indicate comparison but contrast. Both ideas however alike arise from the 
local force of the prep. indicating that one thing is placed beside another; and 
in this situation their points of resemblance and difference both become more 
apparent. dvrlmarkov— equally balanced,’ and so, ‘ reciprocal fear.’ 
ator dév—is to be relied on or affords a guarantee.’ 

(¢.) TG wyH mpoéxwv. The MSS. vary between 7d wh and ra wh. The 
former Matthiz explains: ‘the man of unjust designs is prevented from ac- 
quiring that superiority of force which is ‘y for su sful aggression.’ 
Popp., thinking 7@ required by the sense, interprets: ‘the man of unjust designs 
is deterred from aggressions by finding himself with no superiority of force to 
prosecute them.’ So too Krig., and it is the most natural translation. 

(d.) yvduns pardrov epddm h ioxtos—‘ the encroachments of policy 





rather than those of open force,’ és thy dpxhv—in respect to or 
in regard of their dominion.’ 7a mpdyuara refers to the hege- 
monia. bcov—only just so far as. 


(f.) &pa wey yap papruplp «.7.A—‘ they availed themselves of us as a 
standing proof, that those at any rate who possessed an equal right of voting 
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{whatever the others might do] would not join them against their own wills [i.e. 
while they had the right of veto and power of refusal] in expeditions, if the 
assailed party were not to a certain extent in the wrong. This I believe to ben 
correct and literal interpretation ; that of Arnold is certainly not literal. I do 
not exactly understand his charge of ‘confusion,’ nor his saying that—‘ nor 
should we join them at all’ is to be supplied after &covras—an idea which he 
seems to have taken from Poppo. Still less is it desirable to read, as many 
have suggested, éxévras. In this I am confirmed by Peile, whose version is 
nearly to the same effect, and who asserts that there is no confusion in the 
passage, but merely a condensation, such as is found Antig. 2 and 7, or in 
Thue. i. 40, or indeed in the next chapter—r: Ze: fds ex Tod duolov ew 
éxeivots elvas ; where Arn. complains of no confusion. To the dua wey responds 
év t@ ab7@ Se, which is to be interpreted as kal év 74 abrG in xiii while 
at the very same time.’ Ta Kpdriora—a way of expressing jjuas 
tovs xpatistous more generally, because it was the speaker’s object to show 
that this was the general principle of the Athenian policy. 

(g-) mepinpnuévov— stripped from around them like the foliage from a 
tree” Arn. cf. ii. 13, meptouperdv elvar Gray. See Isaiah xxx. 17. 
T& TeAevTata Aimdytes— leaving us to the last.? The article thus standing 
with the predicate is suspicious. Kriig. conjectures ra5e. But perhaps the 
article is explicable upon the principle that the one left, after all the rest have 
been subtracted, becomes something definite, the remainder, and so receives the 
article. Something of the same kind takes place with fractional numbers, 
ta Suu péepn—two thirds. adtayv. ‘Not the possessive genitive, 
but that of the subject: ef mdvres adtol icxiv elxov.’—Kriig. 
mpos bre xph arivai— a point @appui—pied a terre, 
mapetxe wh... Tapdoxy—subj. and not opt. mood, because the conse- 
quence would be continued down to the time of speaking—‘ cause, and be still 
causing, apprehension.” Compare i. 31, }A@ov kal abtol... dmws wh 7d ArTiKdy 
mpooryevduevov eumddiov yevnra, Cf. xxil. 

(h.) wepreyryrdmeda—se. avrdvouor bytes, ‘remained free ;’ or, survived 
the peril. 


Caapter XIL.—(a.) Tis ody airy 4 piria eyiyvero x.7.A. The article 
is so awkwardly removed from mor} that Dindorf conjectures and Poppe 
approves of #. Giller objects that it is useless to ask the question, when in 
the very terms of the question the answer is conveyed. This is a singular 
argument, as if the Lesbians thought xioT was really the answer ; or as if a 
man might not ask—‘ what sort of faithful friendship do you call this ?? mean- 
ing to imply that it was none at all. His own reading however with a note 
of interrogation after éylyvere does not seem objectionable, for I think we 
might render—‘of what sort then did Oi Sriendship they talk about) 

i ip of theirs (4 piAla) turn out to be! 
sarees a hae me es uns nicht recht von Herzen geht.—G. And 
so Kriig. after Heil.—‘ anders als es uns wns Hertz war? : But the prominent 
part of the idea expressed by youn is not so much heartiness or sincerity, as 
‘contrary to our own Letter judgment, which assured us of the real insecurity of 
our bond of union. bredexdueda. Popp. would read dmedexdpebas 

U 
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and Haase Srnpxdueba; but it is easy tosee what the word means—we received 
one another, i.e. continued our intercourse, said of fugitives, supra, iii. See 
v. 83; vi. 22. 34. So Bl. not inaptly cites Livy xxx. 14: ‘benigno vultu 
excipere aliquem ;’ and Cicero pro Mil. ad fin.: ‘O terram beatam que bunc 
virum excipiet.’ 

(c.) 8 re Tots &AAots w.7-A. Arn. says: ‘Grammar there is none in the 
sentence ;’ but proposes to explain it as ii. 40: 8 Tots KAAOLs Guabla wey Opacos, 
Aoyiouds 3& Skvov Péper—‘ that which in the case of others takes this shape, 
namely that faith is secured by love, that in our case takes a different form, 
namely that fuith is secured by fear.”  Gdéll. simply explains 6 re ‘ und wohkin- 
gegen, and whereas. Cf. note on ii. 40. Where all is uncertain any suggestion 
nay be tolerated. Might 6 be taken as the accusative after SeSaioz, and 
miotis as its epexegesis P—‘ and that which among all other men friendly feeling 
for the most part secures, good faith, Imean, this in our case it was our fear that 
Surnished in a trustworthy form, and it was from apprehension rather than from 
Sriendship that we were retained in the position of allies.’ D. has—‘ we were 
constrained to be allies, not noticing the force of the participle with the sub- 
stantive verb. Kriig.’s explanation is: The full sentence would be 6 re trois 
Badass wddrora evo. motel, wlorw BeBatot, but wore? as not essential is omitted, 
and the epexegetical clause is confused with the antecedent one. Poppo makes 
miotw BeBatota form of expression almost equivalent to a single word, ‘faithfully 
confirms,’ and considers that it governs 6. To this I should prefer taking 
ator almost adverbially, cara m.—‘in the matter of good faith.’ 

(d.) ef yap Suvarol Fuev ex rov toov ... én exetvors elvat, or 
as G. reads igva:. A much controverted passage. Heilmann conjectured 
avremimedtoal 71, et... elvat, and explains—‘ Waren wir in den Umstianden 
gewesen, dass wir mit gleichem Vortheil unsere Massregeln und Anstalten 
gegen sie nehmen kénnten; so batten wir in der That bei allen jetzt 
erwahnten Bedenklichkeiten unser Betragen nach ihrigen einrichten miissen.’ 
But how (as indeed G@ll. inquires) can ‘bei allen jetzt erwdhnten Bedenklich- 
keiten’ be contained in é rob duolov? Besides. ém’ éretvors elvat is in some way 
or other ‘to be dependent upon them,’ and not, ‘to frame our conduct upon the 
model of theirs.’ Hermann reads avtimeAAtioal 1, Get as ex Tod dpoluv én’ 
éxelvois elvar; and explains em’ éxelvors evar as equivalent to 7d én ek. elvai— if 
we had possessed the power of framing measures against them, we ought to have 
JSramed such measures as a set-off, so far as they would let us’? He would I 
suppose support himself by éav elvai, but the absence of the article is more 
than suspicious. Popp. follows a second suggestion of Hermann’s, and omit- 
ting ém reads ek 700 duolou (éxelvots) elvar—‘if it was equally in our power to plot 
aguinst them, and delay the execution of our plots, we ought to put ourselves on 
an equality with them in our acts.’ This, though ingenious, is to cut the knot, 
and not to untie it. Gédll. too, with some show of reason, contends that éx rod 
dpotou elvat cannot be ‘ similes in agendo esse, nihil significant nisi, in gleichen 
Umstdnden sein. Agendi notionem auctori inferciens obtrusit.? G.’s own 
method is to read igvai, and retain the interrogative ri—* Why if our power 
were equal (ex rot duolov) should we assail them? Why should we be the first to 
attack, if we possessed the power to defend ourselves on equal terms?’ Some 
again explain éx tod duolov—‘after having been in a position of equality,’ like 
ex wey elphyns wodeuciv, k.7.A. i. 120, and TupAds ex SeSoondros, Gad. Tyr. 454. 
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But then the direct and very Thucydidean correspondence of the clause with 
€x Tov toou preceding is lost. Finally Arn. makes é« rod duolov = duolws—‘in . 
like manner as we now are,’ which is too unnatural to require confutation. His 
objection about id and ém) is answered below. I confess that all these methods 
seem to me unsatisfactory, and that I adhere to the common-sense explanation 
of the Scholiast, ef yap too: abrots bmhpxomev ... Th er quas em exelvos TAXOA- 
vat } dvaxovew abrois,—‘ if we really stood upon this equality with them [i.e. 
the power of counterplotting, and deferring the execution of our plots—if we 
could afford, like them, to wait], why did we not assert it; and what need was 
there for us, being upon an equal footing (i.e. if we were as you say upon an 
equal footing], to be at their beck and call?’ Against this GOll. brings three 
arguments. (1) That this is not the real question (i.e. num Mytilenzi in 
potestate Atheniensium esse debuerint ?). (2) They could not call themselves 
Yoo if they were br ’A@nvaiwy tetaypévot. (3) emt tive elvar is not the same 
as bd ti elvat, - To these I reply: (1) It és the question, for the Mytilenaans 
are showing that circumstances proved them not to have been in that state of 
piAla and mot} éAcvOepia which the Athenians pretended, and that therefore as 
the weaker party they were justified év T@ mpoawoorjva. Cf. supra. (2) On 
the contrary they are showing that the hypothesis of their being é« rot icov 
is false. (3) True; but the very difference between the prepositions is what, 
might be anticipated. dtd would have denoted the usual position of subjects 
in which they did not profess to be; ém) denotes that state of modified 
dependence in which they were, and which I have endeavoured in the transla- 
tion to express. Kriig. reads, ef yap «.7.A. dvTimeAAfjoal Ti, Ger juas ex Tov 
éuolou én éxelvous iévat, meaning, I suppose—‘ if we had been so far on a footing 
of equality as to be enabled to make counterplots and preparations, we ought 
on this equal footing to have assailed them.’ tTaY és Nuas Servay— 
‘the delay in putting into execution their violent measures against us. 


Cuaprer XIII.—(a.) mpopdcers— alleged causes.’ ait las— 
«grounds of complaint.’ évonlCopev amoothaca Gat K.t.A.—‘ we thought 


to effect (or we held that we should be about to make) a twofold withdrawal, one 
from the Greeks in general, so as not to co-operate with the Athenians in injuring 
them, a second from the Athenians, so as not ourselves to be destroyed by them, 
but rather to do it first’ (sc. destroy them). The conceit, and it is a poor one, 
though acceptable to the Greek taste, depends upon the two meanings of 
amoorhocoGa, the first denoting simple absence, the second revolt. For (1) 
Arn. cites iv. 118, ovdevds arorrhcovra boa by Sina Aéynte; for (2) we 
need not seek far anywhere in Thucyd. (e.g. xxxix. amdotacis TOV Biady TL 
narxévtav eotiv). Goll. says, évouiCouer, sc. bety aroothcecOa. But Peile 
notices the similarity of the English idiom as given above, and to prove the 
impossibility of supplying dei (as in the orators) quotes xxiv.: voutCoyres 
fuicta opas TadTny abtovs tmoromjgat tpdmecai—‘ expecting, what was the 
fact, that they (the Peloponnesians | least suspected that they [the Plateans] had 
taken that road.’ He adds iv. 9, émiomdcacba ai’tovs 7yeiTo mpobuute eo bor— 
che calculated upon his having tempted them to venture for it. The truth is, 
that here, as in the jynodpevo: of ii. 42, these verbs have a sort of ‘sensus 


pregnans;’ they imply an affirmative rather than a negative issue. 
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(b.) wh Eby kands wotetv, This apparent tmesis is so rare that some 
MSS. exhibit fuvxaxdés, and all editors hesitate about it. Tmesis it can scarcely 
be considered, for, as Bloomfield has remarked, the expression kak@s tuprroseip 
would by no means be equivalent. The three words tvykakwsmotety seem to 
me to be used as w single verb, since there was uo exact antithetical one to 
tuveAevOepody at hand, and yet the anxiety of the Mytilenzans to make a point 
was too great to be restrained by ordinary grammatical considerations. Kriig. 
too says ‘ Evyxarwsroteiy ware eigentlich in einem Worte zu schreiben, gleich dem 
Gyrevrotery, avTevmetoera,’ and refers to his grammar, § 42.5. Or we may con- 
sider, with Gdll., {vv as an adverb, which opens out the question concerning the 
adverbial usage of prepositions. Matthie holds that in the early stage of the 
language ‘the prepositions really served as adverbs, which were put either im- 
mediately before or after the verbs. At a later period, however, particularly 
in Attic, the composition became more firmly established, and the prepositions 
were considered part of the verb,’ § 594. 2. Similarly Jelf, § 640, ‘In Homer 
the prepositions are used both in their primary force as local adverbs, and in 
their secondary force as prepositions.’ This, however, happened more rarely in 
Attic poetry, and scarcely ever in Attic prose. Jelf produces a few instances of 
the adverbial mpés, e. g. Demosth. 835. 68 : Sfxatos 3 Zor’ CAcetv.. . Huds... oTEpo- 
Bévous, Kal mpds id robrwy SBpiCouévous, and ib. 491. 112. See lviii. infra, 
mpos dé Kal yay. 

(c.) €pOdparar...Tetdxarat. On these forms, relics of the old Ionic 
in the Attic dialect, cf. Matth. § 204. 6. They seem. to have passed out of 


use by the time of the orators. tweptovalav— reserve,” 
ef. i. To 5edtTEpov— second time’ in the same season ; the first 
was recorded in i. appotépwy—‘us both.’ Lacedamonians and 
Mytilenzans. 80 hv... operctrai— through the instrumentality of 


which Attica rs advantaged.’ Cf. note, i. 83 (and d¢ hy ioxvouer, xxxix.). 
dewdtepa K.7.A.—‘ worse than those who were in slavery before our revolt’ 
This is explained by what Cleon says, xxxix.: xpjv 5& MutiAnvatous nad mdAat 


pndty diapépovras tay bAAwr Sp? Hudv TeTUHoOat K.7.Ar. etx ere—‘ ye have 
hitherto had” Seei. 101, 114. érAevdegodvres palynabe— appear 
in the character of liberators.’ 7d xpatos— the upper hand (or the 


superiority in the war) secured to you.’ 


CuarTer XIV.—(a.) és Suais—hopes which look to you, whose object you 
are” The phrase éAn{(ew els twa is, according to Pop., often found in later 
writers. You wal ixérai—‘all are as suppliants, ‘we and suppliants 
are equal things.’ The explanation (as Arn. remarks) of the Latin phrases, 
‘“eque ac,’ ‘simul ac,’ is similar. See vii. 71. 

(3.) Tov Klyduvoy mapaBardrAopuévovs. We need not object to this, be- 
cause no physical object follows the verb, any more than we should object to 
such expressions as ‘run the risk,’ or ‘hazard of the die, or dvapplrrew 
kivduvoy, iv. 85. Cf. with Kriig. éyé co: mapaBdddAoua Ophvovs, Eurip. Iph. 
in T. 1094. 15.0 (altogether our own) as opposed to koivhy (equally 
belonging to all). 

(c.) ylyverbe 5¢—‘approve yourselves men, such as Greece has u claim 
upon you to be, and our apprehensions would fain have you.’ 
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CHAPTER XV.—(a.) eo BoA 4v—governed by &s womoduevor, and therefore 
no anacolouthon, though, as Arn. remarks, probably more from accident than 
the fixed forethought of the writer. EppaCov iévar—‘bade go” This 
syntax recurs, vi. 58, vii. 73. 

(%.) tots B40 pépeciv. Ref. to note, ii. 10, 

(¢.) 6Anods, from &Akw— levers,’ or ‘rollers, a sort of wooden cylinder. 
This feat, which was not unusual, implies more mechanical skill than we could 
have anticipated. Sce iii. 81, iv. 8, vill. 7. Pop. informs us (from Strabo, 
380), that the spot where this was done bore the name of AlodAkos, and that 
Livy, xlii. 16, describes the process as ‘ traducere per isthmum.’ And so Horace, 
‘ Trahuntque siccas machina carinas,’ Od. i. 4.2. They probably started from 
the Corinthian port Lecheum. kapmov. Sine articulo. Asin 
other cases of familiar mention (i. 8). Cf. * Harvest home.’ 

&ppwotia— lazy disinclination.” Cf. with Pop. vii. 47, Vili. 33, and with Bl. 
&ppworos, Xen. Gcon. iv. 12. 


CuarTer XVI.—(a.) kardyvworv. There is no necessity to resort to the 
metaphorical meaning of ajudicial condemnation, as that itself rather arises from 
the primary sense of the word as used here—‘a looking down upon a thing in our 
judgment of it, ‘despicere.” Hence it is—‘ the despicable (sensu activo) opinion 
Sormed of their weakness,’ or, ‘the undervaluing of their strength’ This seems 
a more correct view of «ar& in composition than what A. says, ‘to think at,’ or 
as we say, ‘to think of a person.” We may cf. iii. 45, vil. 51, and caragpoveiy, 
vill. 8, karappovhoaytes AOnvaiwy advvaylay. 

(8.) abrof. The armament, therefore, would consist of the third class, or 
(evytra:, and the fourth, or the @jres. The Solonian classes were : 

I. wevTaxogiouédvor, possessed of 500 medimui per ann. in corn, wine, or oil. 
2. inmeis, possessed of 300 medimni—capable of maintaining a war-horse. 
3. Cevytra:, possessed of 200 medimni—capable of maintaining » pair of 
mules or oxen. 
4. OAr«s, all possessed of less than this sum. 
Arn. calculates the medimnus at one bushel and a half, English measure, and 
the price of corn 2 drachme per medimnus. See Béckh, Econ. Athens, ii. 259, 
E. T. Grote states the medimnus to be equal to about 12 of the imperial 
bushel; therefore 500 medimni = 700 bushels = 874 quarters. 

(c.) Tov wmapdAoyov. Here apparently a substantive, as in i. 78, vi. 85— 
‘the contradiction to their expectations (or calculations) to be great. < Seeing 
a thing which was a great surprise to them,’ Peile. &mopa. Popp. refers 
this to ra pndévta—‘ the charges (or injunctions) of the Mytileneans were dif- 
ficult of execution” Kriig. considers this interpretation ‘strange,’ and would 
translate generally ‘ difficulties,’ as ii. 3. Read Grote, iii. 155—161. 
meptorxt5a—where their periceci lived —‘ their frontier territory, 


Coaprer XVIL—év rots mAciorat. See note on i. 6. The remainder is 
difficult—éyévovro avrots. ua évepyo) kdAAer seems to mean— 
‘at the same time on active service in handsome trim.” ‘Fatendum est hic dis- 

Pha 1 5 
plicere additum ndAAe,’ says Pop. Perhaps so, but the word is used with 
that sort of fondness and pride common to nautical nations on such a topic. 
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Goll. makes a stronger connexion between évepyot and KdAdei— effective from 
good condition, and Arn. (ed. ii.) approves of it. But this scems to me very 
weak and tautological, nor could their xdAaos be rightly called the cause of their 
efficiency. Kriig. suspects an error or lacuna in the text. Peile (ed. ii.) 
renders—‘and at this time when the 100 ships were afloat they had for display 
(or to show) one of the most numerous fleets that they ever had on service at the 
same time.’ Aynold’s and Gall.’s version—‘ in a state of effectiveness from their 
good condition’—he rightly says, would require 7@ «dAdet. He considers 
«dAAec the dativus consilii—‘ for show, ‘to make a show with.’ Thy 
re yap ’Arrikhy «.1.A, The question is, do these words refer to the present 
occasion—rbv xpévov rodroy, or to apxouévov Tod woAcuov? Dale makes the 
reference to the first, Pop. to the latter, because Thucyd. says wep) Morida:av 
not mep) AésBov, and he refers for rhv ’Atrixhy éepbaaccoyr to ii. 24, for wept II. 
érepar éxardy, ii. 17, for wep) MoriSaay, i. 57.61. Arn. explains the apparent 
inconsistency about the reserve of one hundred triremes (ii. 13. 24) by suppos- 
ing that these were not laid up till late in the summer. There could not have 
been S00 wep) thy "Arriuchy when the Piraeus was so nearly surprised. 
bwavddAwoe. The preposition exerts its force as clam—‘ secretly expended.’ 
Cf. Aristoph. dl5paxpor x.t.A. This is a locus classicus for Bockh 
and others who have treated of the Athenian finance. See v. 47, viii. 29. 45. 
SrewoAsdpKnoav— served throughout the whole siege’—tuewav ews Gdoews 
tis wéAews, Sch. tov avtdy pioOdy. BI. observes that this means, the 
sailors and soldiers serving on board the fleet had a drachma per day, as being 
without servants; so vi. 31, Spaxuhy THs Nucpas TG vain éExdoty. Some editors 
have drawn a distinction between épepov ic dy, said in reference to the payers, 
and épépovro uc Ody, said in reference to the recipients. But pépec@at wo Ody is 
not found in Thucydides ; and for the active see Xen. Anad. i. 3. 21. 


CuarTer XVIII.—(a.) of éwlxovpo.r. Those mentioned v. and vi. 
wpovbx@per Cf. i. 74. 

(b.) é«Bonbelas—‘a sortie,’ cf. i. 105. TatTa...KpatovvTas. 
A similar case of a masculine participle in epexegesis to a neuter pronoun is 
given by Kriig. from Soph. Philoc. 1355, ras... | Tair’ éavarxjoer0e, Toiow 
*Atpéws | ut Euvdyra maialy ; 

(c.) abrepérat, See note on i. 10 and vi. gr, united in one predicate with 
wAcoayTeEs. 

(d.) éyxat@mnodédunrat. This perfect following the pres. hist. seemed 
to Poppo (ed. i.) ‘intolerable’—an opinion apparently shared in by most 
other editors. Arn. at first proposed to interpret it of the completion 
of the towers, meaning, I suppose, ‘were finished off,’ as we say, but this 
he has given up. I had myself thought reference might be parenthetically 
made, not to the Athenian operations, but to some outworks of the town 
already existing, or perhaps perfected by the Athenians before they connected 
them by a wall. This was the way at least in which Cesar surrounded 
Pompey at Dyrrhachium, as may be seen by the passage to which Arn. refers : 
‘Erant circum castra Pompeii permulti editi atque asperi colles; hos primum 
presidiis tenuit castellaque ibi communiit, &e.—Bellum Civ. iii. 37. Pop. 
(ed. ii.) seems to sanction the perfect, if I understand his somewhat obscure 
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note: ‘Sententia est, illa castella in locis natura jam munitis (et e& de causd 
ad illa recipienda idoneis) operi continuo quo urbs circumdaretur insedificata 
esse—sicut turres apud Plateas.’ The év compounded with the verb refers 
as Pop. and Kriig. say to the connexion of the ppovpia with the amAody retxos 
‘built into the wall? 


Cuarter XIX.—(a.) wal abrol éveveyedytes. On the éopopd or 
‘voluntary contribution’ of the citizens, as distinct from the gédpos or tribute 
of the allies, consult the Dict. of Antiquities. Pop. thinks it uncertain 
whether the éopopé was now first instituted, or an écgpopa of 200 talents 
now demanded for the first time. airo) is I think simply contrasted with of 
Evuuaxor, and does not refer to any previous contribution on their part. Kriig. 
is of opinion from xvii. that rére mp@rov may well refer only to the 
present war. Avoikaéa. Probably the Lysicles included by Aris- 
tophanes in his list of post-Periclean demagogues (Eg. 132). He married 
Aspasia after the death of Pericles. There is a very favourable account of him 
in Mr. Lewes’s Pericles and Aspasia. See too Plutarch, V. Penel. 24. Grote. 

(3.) "Avativay. Cf£. iv. 75 and viii. 19. 


CuHarTER XX.—éonynoapuévov, a sort of technical term, having ini- 
tiated. See Xen. His. i. 6.8. Keriig. cf. eionyotvro mépov xpqudrwv, Polyb. xi. 
25.8. Cf. also jyoutrto, inf. xxii. éotpathyet—equivalent to orpa- 
THyos hy. és diaxoclous. Pop. refers to Matthie, § 578, 
who interprets és as ‘about.’ But surely Arn. is right in saying ‘up to’ is the 
meaning of és in this and all the other passages collected by Matth. 
Evvewetphoayvro—mid. voice— computed’ Kriig. well compares cupperpnod- 
evar Thy Spyv ths huépns, Herod. iv. 158. tats émtBorats—‘ layers, 
Bl. cites an interesting parallel from Livy: ‘Unus ex Romanis ex pro- 
pinquo murum contempiatus, numerando lapides, zstimandoque ipse secuin, 
quid in fronte paterent singuli, altitudinem muri, quantum proxime conjectura 
poterat, permensus’ (xxv. 23), with which ef. Polybius, vii. 10. 5. 
efarnAtupévov—arcipew, 7d Kovla xplew, Eustath.; ‘whitewashed,’ Bl.; 
‘thoroughly (é) whitewashed,’ Arn. és 6 €BotrAovto—‘ for the 
purpose that they wished,’ A. I prefer Pop. version—‘ worauf sie hinwollten’— 
‘so much of the wall as they wanted to see,’ KaSopwuévov (robtov) és % Tod 
Telxous eBovAovro. tvpmétpnow €daBov. This coincides nearly 
with the English idiom ‘to take the measure,’ and the German ‘ein Mass 
nehmen,’ but Poppo calls attention to its unusual occurrence in Greek, and 
quotes Plat. Himil. Paul. 15, wedddp wad 5¢ dpydvev cianpévat Soxet Thy uérpnow. 


Cuaprer XXI.—(a.) 797 olxoSonqoes. Arn. quotes with apparent ap- 
probation, ‘Pro oixoSou/a agnoscit Pollux, vii. 117,’ Wass. But surely the 
word is true to the meaning always attached to supposed derivatives from 
the 2nd person of the perf. pass., ‘its building,’ i.e. its mode of construction. 
Cf. last note. So rows wepiBdaovs. The usual method (see a 
similar description, Livy v. 4) but xviii. sup. states, mepiterx{Covot Mutirqunv 
év Kbkdw &mag relxer. ‘Vide Causabon. ad Polyb. 181, apud quem multa 
sunt quibus Thucydidea Platearum circumvallationis descriptio pulchre 
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iiiostratur.—Duker. oixnpara stands in the predicate—‘ for 
dwelling-places assigned severally to the sentries.’ Arn. has asked, ‘Can it be 
good Greek to say Td perakl roiro oixhuata groddunto?’ and decides in the 
negative, after translating it, ‘this interval had been built upon to make 
quarters.’ But on the same principle which makes a verb between two nomi- 
natives agree in number with the latter, we may argue that it also does so in 
sense, and accordingly g@xodéunro has a closer affinity to oixnuara than to 7% 
petatl rotro, Or we might translate—‘ this intermediate space had been built up 
so as to become separate barrack rooms, and these were connected one with the 
other” oikhuwara in this case stands as the epexegesis of 7d werakd Toro, and I 
see that Poppo now (in his last edition) has ‘appositio que sequitur similis est 
iis de quibus explicat Matthia, Gr. Gr. § 428. 5.’ Kriig. would refer Evvex 9 
not to T& oixfuara, but to the walls themselves which these intermediate 
oixfjuara connected. 

(b.) 51a Séxa emdrkewy— at intervals of ten turrets (or pinnacles, battle- 
ments), i. e. there were ten turrets between two of the greater towers. So Pop., 
‘male, ad decimam quamque pinnam. Vall. Port. Vig. p. 587, ‘post denas 
primas, interjectis denis pinnis.’ mdpodov ny elvat. The walls of the 
mupyot were built so close up to the two external walls that there was no room 
to pass between them (i.e. outside of the mupyos), but those who went along 
the wall, passed through the towers. Cf. ai diod0: trav wipywy, xxili. 

(c.) xetmov vorepds. Arn. points out that the same thing is described 
in xxii. by the words xemuépiov Sar: Kal aveuw— wintry (i.e. stormy) weather 
with rain” Cf. xemov iv. 6, and xemdvos bvros—‘ a storm raging,’ next chap. 


CuaPTER XXII.—(a.) Wo py is governed by avrimatayoivtos. 
tov apiotepdy dda wdvov. Arn. understands this to mean that the right 
foot was bared, to prevent slipping in the mud, and quotes Sir W. Scott— 


«Each better knee was bared to aid 
The warrior in the escalade ;’ 


but the knee is not the foot, and scaling a wall is a very different matter from 
walking in the mud. Grote (vi. 319) contends that the bare foot is very likely 
to slip in the mud, and that such slipping might be prevented by sandals or 
covering particularly adapted to that purpose. So we tie flannel round our feet 
when walking on glaciers. He also urges with Wasse that the warrior who is 
to use his right arm requires to have his deft foot firmly planted. Perhaps 
Arn, might have replied that the present was an affair of walking or running 
and not of fighting, and that wdvov discountenances Grote’s idea. However 
with respect to this passage I believe Bl. to be in the right. ‘As a further 
proof of their lightness of equipment they were shod on one foot only, the left, 
for security against the mire, while the right was left bare and unshod for 
lightness.’ That such was sometimes the case with the Greek soldiery he 
proves from Eurip. Meleagr. Frag. 14— 


of 8¢ @earlov 
xdpor Td Aawdy Txvos avdpBuaat odds, 
tov ® év wedlaas ds eAagpiCov youu 
exocev' bs 8) waow AitdaAats vdpos. 
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The Latin writers furnish instances of leaving either foot bare. Thus the 


Samnites (Livy ix. 40) had ‘ sinistrum crus ocred tectum.’ But the legionaries 
of Praneste— 


‘Tegmen habent capiti : vestigia nuda sinistri 
Instituere pedis, crudus tegit altera pero,’—Zin. vii. 690. 
The passage from Arist. Lost Poetics, if genuine (Macrob. Saturnal. v. 18), is 
much to the point: Se? yap olua roy syodmevov (the right foot) Zyew erappdy, 
GAN ob Toy eupevovra (the left foot). 

(3.) avéBaivov—avéBn. I have elsewhere discussed the distinction be- 
tween the aorist and imperfect at length (Appendix IL.). A.’s note, written 
without the intention of supporting any theory, is exactly in accordance with 
that which I have endeavoured to maintain. ‘The imperfect represents,’ he 
says, ‘the party in the act of mounting the wall; the aorist records the fact that 
their commander was the first man to mount it.’ of Ewdpevor €&— 
‘those who followed, that is to say, six. See with Kriig. Xen. Anad. i. 2. 3. 
kepaplda— the tiling of the roof’ Bi. cf. Zn. ix. 558, ‘altaque certat pren- 


dere tecta manu.’ Td Bervdv—‘ the cause of the alarm, 
(c.) @OopuBodvto ... wévovres— they caught the alarm, it is true, and 
were ready to act in their several stations,’ Arn. KatT& x@payv. Cf. ward 


xdpar eyévoyto, next chap. 

(d.) of tptaxdorot. The article is objected to because there has been no 
‘previous mention.’ But surely the ofs éréraxto limits, defines, and points out 
the individuals sufficiently to justify the use of the definite article. Arn. well 
compares Vili. 15, ras wey dxTd Hdn wewresy, al dworrmodoa Thy pudakhy ... 
avaxexwphikecay—where the latter clause performs the same detining office for 
the ras éxt& vais. 

(2.) ppukrol wor€éutor—‘ war beacons ;’ ‘ beacons to indicate the presence 
of an enemy. From this place, and Ixxx., Arnold (against the Schol. and 
Polybius x. 40) infers the existence of considerable proficiency in the art of 
signalling, for the beacons must have indicated something more than the 
presence of an enemy (e. g. the nature and direction of his movements), or the 
counter-lights of the besieged would have been useless. See what has been 
said ii. 94. 

(f) wapavicxov... brws adcapi Th onmeta es. kal wh Bon- 
@otey. Arn. considers that the subjunct. indicates the immediate, the optative 
the secondary and more remote consequence of the action contained in the 
principal verb. Peile objects—‘ it might with more justice have been said that 
the subjunctive represents the certain, the optative the possible, effect of what 
the Platzans did.’ But the truth is, that both come round to the same thing, 
an immediate consequence being regarded naturally as more certain, a remote 
one more in the light of a probability. The subject of the change of moods has 
certainly been well ‘ventilated’ of late years: by Matthie, § 518. 3; Arnold, 
ad h. locum; Pfugk ad Eurip. Hec. 1120; Hermann on Viger, p. 3503 
Tate on Dawe’s Canons, Classical Museum, no. vi.; Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 809; 
Blakesley on Herodotus, lib. i.c. 9. Nevertheless as mere references are often 
futile, I will submit ‘oculis fidelibus,’ for the benefit of the younger student, 
some of the most remarkable instances of the idiom: Thucyd. vii. 17, vais of 
KopivOiot éwAtpour, Srws vavpaxtas Te anotwetpdowot(the direct and imme- 
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diate result, in their own power], kal ras éAKddas a’véy focov of ’APnvator 
kwAvovev aralpew [a secondary and contingent result—in their hopes]. Eurip. 


Hee. 1120— 
Zeira wh ood worgusos AerPOels 5 mais 


Tpolav &0polan Kal Evvoixion médruw 


[a direct consequence, and therefore regarded as very probable], 


yrovres 8 "Axatol (ava Mpiapidav riva 
Spuyay és alay abbis alporey oTddov 


{a result contingent upon the first, and therefore less certain]. 
Similar is Herod. viii. 76: rTavbe elverey dvqyov Tas vias, iva by Totow “EAAnot 
unde puyéev eff [a result depending upon themselves which they could secure ], 
GAN aroraupbevres ev TH Zarauive dotev rlow x.7.A. [a result contingent upon 
the first, for which they hoped]. Compare id. ix. 51: fva nat #8aTt €xwor 
xpHcAau, Kal of inmées opéas wh otvolaro [the first being a result which 
they could count on much more securely than the second]. On the same 
principle is to be explained id. i. 53, éwepwrav 7a xpnothpia ei oTparevnras 
ém) Tlépoas [the first thing to be done, and in his own power], kal e% Tia 
orpatov ovipay mporbéuto pidov [a second thing, contingent upon the first, and 
depending on the will of others]. Compare with this the long passage from 
Xen. Cyrop. ii. 4. 10 quoted Jelf’s Gr. Gr. § 839. 4. b. Poppo has two refer- 
ences in the Latin language— 
‘Maia genitum demittit ab alto, 

Ut terre atque nove pateant Carthaginis arces 

Hospitio Teucris, ne fati nescia Dido 

Finibus erceret.’— Ain. i. 298 ; 


and Plautus, Miles Glor. ii. 1. 52: ‘Dedi tabellas mercatori, qui ad illum 
deferat ... ut is veniret.’ See the commentators, &c. quoted by Forbiger on the 
former passage. On the circumstances see Grote, vi. 320. I have written a 
long note, because despite the ‘magni nominis umbra’ of Hermann, I cannot 
accept as a full account of the matter his remark on Viger (p. 350): ‘ Ob- 
servandum optutivum prasentibus jungere antiquos et diligentes scriptores ubi 
finem indicant hune esse, non ut quid fiat sed ut quid possit fieri.’ See note 
supra, xi. dvtiAdBotvto—iit. got hold of, therefore, ‘ secured their 
safety. Cf. iv. 128, vii. 60. 


Carrer XXILI.—(a.) of 88 brepBalvovres ... SwepéBaivoy. ‘This 
is another instance of the subject being first stated universally, and then 
divided into its several parts, and of the nominative case being used to express 
both the whole subjects.” See Pop. Proleg.i.107. Arn. tr.—' the scaling party,’ 
because it includes those who had not yet mounted. Cf. supra, iv. 
5:d50us—‘ doorways in the tower,’ like a college gateway. 

(d.) &vwAev. Because some had clambered up to the top of the towers. 
kdtwbev—from the basement story of the towers. WKriig. connects dmd tov 
mipywv with elpyov— they kept off the enemy, as they pressed forward, from 
the towers, by discharging volleys at them from above and below.’ THS 
Tdppov—‘ the outer ditch.’ KwAruThs ylyvorto— prove an impediment. 
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Somewhat stronger than kwAdo., but ef. with Pop. i. 35, viii. 86, and unvurds 
ytyverat, i. 132. 7d yuuvd—‘ their unprotected side.’ 

xarkewGs kal Bralws— with difficulty and hard pressed by the foe.” Cf. ii. 33. 
otos amnrtSTov  Bopérv—' such as usually is found when the wind is east 
instead of north.’? Schol. Arn. who follows him, makes an ellipse of ua&AAov 
before 4 as in the line éuo) mucpds réOvnxev, 3) xelvors yavndts (Ajax, 966), and I 
suppose connects the second paddroy with b3aTddns—‘rather watery? The 
expression is certainly awkward. It appears from the Constantinople Scholiasts 
and others that the north wind brought snow and frost, the east wind soft 
weather and thaw. Therefore why is the ice described as 65ardé3ys under two 
opposite conditions of atmosphere? A. gets rid of the difficulty as above; 
but Géll. objects, mxpds like some other adjectives stands as a comparative, 
and is no support to this passage. Dobree strikes out # Bopéov as a gloss. 
Poppo suggests that “aAdov has been transposed, or S5aTdé5ys introiluced as a 
gloss, but acquiesces in A.’s interpretation. Gdll. retains the reading of the 
text, supposing an ddarédns frost probable with either wind. This is re- 
jected by Arn., but I think he misunderstands the argument. ‘Under what 
wind,’ he says, ‘ could it [the frost] take place, if it could neither be with an 
east wind nor a north?’? We might I suppose reply, under no wind at all. 
Frost takes most effect when there is no agitation of the atmosphere; these two 
winds, north and east, are specified because, as the most prevalent, they most 
frequently converted the frost into a slushy state. I therefore believe that 
Thucyd. intended a comparison between frost in a calm atmosphere and 
frost with these winds, not between such frosts as severally accompany them. 
Krig. agrees with Arn. brovetpouervn—‘ partially besnowed (or 
accompanied by partial snow). 

(c.) 6 wddts «.7.A.—‘b may be governed by érepaidOnoay, as the case is 
sometimes accommodated to the finite verb rather than to the proximate parti- 
ciple. Cf. iv. 24, vi. 87. But dmepéxes also occasionally takes an accusative.’ 
—Pop. See Lid. and 8. 


Cuaprrer XXIV.—(a.) 7d Tod *AvSpoxpdrovs jpgGov. Near the foun- 
tain of Gargaphia, as we learn from Herod. ix. 35. He was one of the Plataan 
tutelary heroes, such as were invoked by Archidamus, ii. 74, and is mentioned 
as such by Plutarch, Aristides, 325. Wass. 

(b.) Thy wpds KidaipSva. The student who would investigate the topo- 
graphy of the places mentioned here, must refer to Sir W. Gell’s map and 
memoir appended to A.’s third volume. 

(c.) AaBépevar TaY bpav— having taken to the hills’ (as our idiom is). 
The middle force is the same as that of dvriAauBarduevos in xxii. Erythre 
and Hysie were not Platewan towns, but as the Schol. says Bipot Bowrtlas. 
cata xebpav eyévovto—‘ return to their quarters. See xxii. ; 5 

(d.) éowévdovro. Note the imperfect force. See note ont 1H Not 
often, as here, followed by an accus., but ef. cix. and cxiv.—davaydpnow 
onevdecOat. rots verpots—‘for the dead,’ dat. of object. 

Cuaprer XXV.—(a.) Sdaaidos 6 Aakedaiudvios. ‘The use of the 
article here gives I suppose a certain distinction to the individual named. and 
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implies that he was, or ought to be known, in and for himself.’—Arn. 
Refer to ‘Hynorrmiday Toy Aaxedaipdsnioy, v. §2, viii. 35. Pop. Kriig. objects 
to it. 

(b.) xapddpav—‘ the dry bed of a watercourse,’ which here must have been 
of considerable depth, as it was large enough to interrupt the Athenian wall of 
cireumvallation. So Arn., but it is probable from the word SwepBardy that the 
works were not entirely interrupted; the difficulty of the ground, it is likely, 
produced some defect in the construction of which Salethus availed him- 
self. ai recoapdkovta—cf. xvi. elxov Thy yd unv—‘ turned 
their thoughts (or rather entertained any such notion as surrender). Bl. cf. v. 
44; Xen. Anab. ii. 5. 29. 


Cuaprer XXVI.—(a.) tas és MutiAhynv—‘ destined for Mytilene’ I 
agree with Kriig. that the construction is dméoretAay "AAxi3av €xovra Tas.... 
vais, mpooratavres—‘ having appointed him to this command (or imposed this 
duty upon him),’ cf. vi. 93, vii. 19, viii. 23. The other ed. are not clear upon 
the point. At any rate Stephens’s conjecture &pxovra is needless. 
duo Kat teocapdkovta, They were described as forty only (xvi. xxv.). 
Arn. supposes that the additional two formed the Spartan contingent, which 
in such cases was always small; Pop. that in the former instances the historian 
spoke only in round numbers. vewrépov &ri— still under age.’ 
Pop. compares vedrepos és Td &pxew, vi. 12. Seei.107. On Pleistoanax see 
iL 21, 16. 

(b.) [kal] ef re €BeBAaothee:. The xal seems universally condemned. 
Poppo and Goll. deny that in this collocation it can stand for adeo or etiam, and 
that therefore we must not render—‘ even to the very shoots which had sprung 
up since the lastinroad. dll. declares that the words would have this meaning 
without «al, which indeed is true, though scarcely conclusive that they cannot 
have it with caf. Arn. suggests an explanation which Pop. characterizes as 
‘wonderful.’ If, he says, the Athenians had planted their land again, there 
would be (1) the new crops, (2) anything that had sprung up of itself, such as 
shoots of cut-down trees, (3) the places previously untouched, all of which the 
Pelop. might now ravage. He acknowledges, however, that in this case he 
would have preferred «al ef rt kal €8. Haack supposes that ra mpérepov 
TeTunpéva is intended to be divided into and more fully explained by the 
two clauses, cal ef tt éBeB.... kal doa «.7.A. But this Pop. and G. observe 
is negatived by the presence of re after rd, rd re mpdrepoy x.7.A. Pop. ob- 
serves that this word, as well as BeBAapéva, BeBaAacphunce (in Demosth.), 
BeBaracrnkéva (Hellenic Frag. 2) and éBeBdarrhee (Lucian. Var. H. i. 31), 
all refute the remark of Buttmann in his larger Grammar that the perf. pass. 
BéBAapmar is the only instance of reduplication before BA. 

(c.) éreEHAGov. Pop. objects to this, and would read éwHAOov, ‘ adierunt,’ 
but surely émefjA@oy is right—‘ went regularly through the district’ The 
Schol. explains éré5papov. 


Cuarrer XXVIJI.—édral(e:—not simply ‘arms,’ but ‘makes them hoplites,’ 
thereby also raising their social status. kata EvAAdyous yiyvd- 
wevot. See note on ii, 21, kara furtdoes yey. 
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_Cuarrer XXVIII.—(a.) of év rots mpdypaciv— those in the administra 
i of affairs? Cf. Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 101, elva: ab’t@ onpetov 
74 mpdcwna TaOY ev TOS mpdypaciy, and Ixxii, kivOuvetaovtes 
must be referred back to -yvdyres. Kriig. 

(3.) tpecBelay 5é As A@nvatois wt? had preceded, we should have ex- 
pected MuriAnvalous 3é, but the intervening words kal riy ... déxec0a1 abtods 
change the collocation. Pop. 

(¢c.) 8uws—se, notwithstanding the pledges of Paches. Pop. quotes as 
similar instances of breviloquentia,’ i. 105, ii, 51, iii, 49, iv. g6. We may 
compare the use of ‘tamen’ in Latin, ‘Retraham hercld opinor, ad me idem 
illud fugitivum argentum tamen.’—Ter. Heaut. iv, 2. 11. 

(d.) Bore wh adieqoa. On bore signifying ‘upon condition of,’ see 
Matthix, § 629; Jelf, § 863; and Demosthenes, 68. 11, Ev abtois ray 
Auimay &pxev “EAAhvar Sor adrovs traxovew Bacide?, ‘when it was in their 
power to rule over the Greeks upon the condition that they would themselves 
submit to the King of Persia ;’ also infra, xxxv. 


CuapteR XXIX.—(a.) robs éx tis wéAcws ’AOnvatouvs. Haack sup- 
poses these to be, either some Athenians accidentally present in Delos, or those 
in the thirty ships mentioned in xvi. as employed upon the coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

(b.) *Indp@ «al Muxdéyw—inverting the order in which they would be 
reached. But it is not worth while either to transpose or to read IIdpw for 
“Ixdp@, for, as Pop. shows, the ancient historians were not very precise in such 
matters, e.g. «v0 Tis SaohaAidos kal Kadyov, viii. 88, and ‘Tarentino Brun- 
disinoque fcedere,’ Tac. Ann. i. 10. 

(c.) "EuBatov—td arevdy rd petatd Xiou kal EpuOpas. 

(d.) tH MutiaAhyn Eacrawnvlg— seven days had elapsed from the capture 
of Mytilene’ On this not uncommon idiom cf. Matthie, § 388, and Jelf. 

(¢.) ée T&v wapdyvrwv—‘as they best could under the circumstances, a 
very common phraseology (iv. 17, v. 87, vii. 62). 


CuarteR XXX.—(a.) “AAKiSa.... mdpecpev—O Alcidas, and as 
many of us Peloponnesians as are here present.’ The grammarians have in- 
vented the term xolywois to express this combination of the first and second 
persons. : 

(b.) éxwtorovs corresponds to what in vulgar slang is called blown upon 
—‘ before our presence comes to be known.’ Pop. compares iv. 70, vill. 42, and ég- 
dyyeATot yevécOat, Vill. 14. domep €xoper is to be taken, of course, 
with mAciv—‘just as we are, without stopping to make any alteration,’ therefore 
‘directly, ‘at once.” See Hermann ad Philoct. 808. In i. 134, domep elxev 
is used more in its primary sense, but see viii. 41, 42, and Xen. Az. iv. 5. 19. 
dvSpav vewor) éxdvtwy. Formerly Pop. considered this passage to prove 
that the word avhp may be used without the article to designate a definite 
individual. Without seeing Gdéll.’s remarks, I demurred, because I believed 
the whole to mean—‘for in all probability we shall Jind the want of pre- 
caution great, as is the case with men when they have just got possession of a 


town ;’ cf. just below, as kexparynxérwy— as is the case with victors.” To the like 
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effect Gull.—‘ magnam in custodiis negligentiam inveniemus, qualis est hominum, 
&c. Pop. has probably changed his opinion, as he says nothing about it in his 
small edition. Kriig. makes avdpav the gen. after 7d &pdAaktov—< the careless- 
ness of men when they have just got possession.’ udAtcra obea. 
Kriig. conjectures doica, because the Peloponnesians were notoriously defec- 
tive in this arm of the service. But dAxh is ‘aid,’ ‘succour,’ and the words of 
the speaker have only reference to the special occasion, ruyxdvet oboa. 

(c.) To karvdy [rd Kevdy] Tod woAgpwov. The MSS. vary between the 
two readings, with a slight preponderance in favour of the former. 7d kaivdy is 
‘the unexpected,’ and therefore what in military speech would be called ‘a sur- 
prise” Pop. compares ‘subita belli,’ Liv. vi. 32, and ‘quod in bello novum 
vel inexpectatum accidit,’ Tacit. Hist. v.13. Tr. therefore—‘ this is a case of 
what people mean by the unexpected accidents of war.’ On the other hand, 7d 
xevby refers to the empty, baseless, or groundless alarms, panics, which some- 
times occur in armies. See Xenoph. Anabd. ii. 2. 20: Mpototons ris vuxrds, 
rots “EAAnot pdéBos eumimret, cal OdpuBos Kal dSovmos Fy, olov cixds PdBov eume- 
advros ylyvec@u. The generals assuage the alarm by pretending that an ass 
had got loose among the baggage. In the Peninsula this did occur to the rifle 
brigade, and some of the camp followers ran without stopping for miles, and 
then protested that they did not quit the regiment until it was cut up to a 
man (see Captain Kincaid’s Narrative). Gill., with his usual overwrought 
subtlety, argues against rd xevdy, because a panic is not a panic until it has 
happened, and then it cannot be helped! as if all such expedients as that re- 
corded by Xenophon were impossible; or as if organization and discipline did 
not prevent panics from being caused among well-trained troops by circum- 
stances which would have produced them among others. 

(d.) & ef tis oTpatnyds—se. 7d kawdv—‘ which (i. e. and this] if a generar 
guard against it in himself, and when he sees it in his enemy, takes occasion to 
attack, he will be most successful in his profession.’ This way of speaking is, I 
think, intelligible enough, and need not have occasioned difficulties. Cf. with 
Kriig. ii. 60. 


CrapTterR XXXI—aAmlda 8 clvar...dardyvyn ylyvnrat This is 
perhaps the most difficult passage in Thucydides. It is no sinecure for a con- 
scientious editor to make himself master of the very many pages in different 
languages which have been written upon it. This I have endeavoured to do, 
but without any commensurate result in the shape of positive conclusions, 
One may, however, learn a good deal negatively from the numerous questions 
which have been raised, e.g. that épopuay differs radically from époppety, and 
cannot here be considered as anything else than irrwere, its more proper 
meaning in the middle voice; that adrots by the laws of the language can only 
refer to the Athenians, and op¢fow to the speakers; that #v cannot be equiva- 
lent, as some would have it, to ta, but if it could be so used at all in prose, 
must be accompanied by wws or kal; that the proper meaning of damdyn por 
vyiyveras is, ‘it becomes a source of expense to me,’ and not it becomes a means of 
meeting eapenses, whatever may be found in Harpocration of contrary im- 
port; and that the apodosis to a sentence cannot be introduced by re, as 
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would be the case if meloeiv re ofecOa1 were—‘ then they thought they would be 
able to persuade,’ as A. at first thought. With respect to interpretations: (1) 
Arn. now gives up the passage. (2) Bloomfield and Haack suppose an aposio- 
pesis (like that after jy pév EvuBh h meipa, iii.) to follow ylyynrau, and 
introduce the word ‘well.’ But this may be dismissed at once without going 
further, as the passage fulfils none of the conditions of an aposiopesis. See supra, 
iii. Poppo (3) reads, aroorjowaw, (éAmida 8 civat odder) yap axovolws atx Oat,) 
Kal thy mpdcvdov TavTny peylotny odcay “AOnvalwy iy bpérwot, kal dua ty 
epoougow a’tois opicr damdvn ylyynrat; and renders—‘ that they should in- 
duce Ionia to revolt (and there were great hopes of it, for their —i.e. their own 
and the Pelop.—coming had been disagreeable to no one in those parts), and that 
they should withdraw (i.e. I suppose, ‘that they should see if it be not possible 
to withdraw’) from the Athenians this their greatest source of revenue, and at 
the same time expense should fall upon the Athenians (abrots) when they as- 
sailed them (épopp@ovy, particip. from épopudw).’ This rests upon the possi- 
bility of considering that #y—to see if a thing can be done, may be equivalent 
to va—that it be done. Two passages are quoted in confirmation from Aris- 
tophanes; one of which (Rane, 175) has another better reading; and the 
second (Acharn. 1044)—10 avTiBord o°, Hv ws Koplowma: To Bde—has wws 
subjoined, and may be explained by an ellipse of oxepdueba, or something 
of the sort. This Pop. himself sees, and therefore we need not insist on 
this view. It is of course open to us to read fva as Dobree conjectured. (4) 
Schémann takes the same view, with the additional advantage of going quite 
wrong upon the pronouns airo?s and opiot. (5) Géller reads as above, except 
that he strikes out o@iot, seeing no other possible remedy. He then renders 
as before to a@7xGa, and proceeds (placing a stop at ipéAwar)—‘ if they could 
withdraw this greatest source of revenue from the Athenians, and if at the same 
time while the Athenians were blockading them, they [the Athenians] should find 
the expense upon their own shoulders.’ He attaches this force to adro?s ipsis, 
considering that the Ionians meant to insinuate that they now ‘paid the piper.’ 
(6) It was originally suggested by Hermann, and has since been maintained by 
Gerhard, as also by Haase (Lucubrationes Thucyd. p. 6), that the passage 
should stand, éawiSa 8 elvat, oddevl yap axovalws apix Oat, kal Thy mpdcodov... 
hv epoppovoww adrots Samdyn color yiyynra. The whole in this case exhibits two 
separate reasons for the éamis; the first in the fact that the Tonians had wel- 
comed them ; the second in that which would be the fact, if the great source of 
Athenian revenue could be drawn away, and the Athenians put to expense. 
The singular change in the way of stating the two clauses is Snppared to be 
paralleled by v. 39, jriavro Thy TE eohynow Tov mavTés, eal ef “Apipelors blue 
paxor €covrat, and iv. 85, Cavud(w d¢, TH Te drow Ayoet wou TOY TUAGY, Kal ef By 
aopévors buiv apiypat But (Poppo argues) if They dizles had meant this, he 
surely would have written, as in the above examples, obdevt Te yap... kal K.T.A. 
Neither does this explanation remove the difficulties concerning colo. And 
thirdly, the occupation of a single city could not be described as the cutting off 
rijs mpooddov TavTns peylorns otons. (7) It is scarcely necessary to record 
Schneider’s version—‘ damit sie Tonien zum Abfall bewdgen (dazu aber Hofl- 
nung sei, denn Niemanden sei ihre Ankunft unwillkkommen) und diese Kin- 
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kiinfte, die gréssten der Athener, ihnen entzégen, zugleich aber selbst, zégen sie 
gegen jene, den Kostenaufwand hitten.’ This it will be observed ignores the 
hv before tpéAwai1—‘ cause Ionia to revolt and abstract the greatest source,’ &.s 
and makes daravn = means of expenditure ;—‘and at the same time, should 
they attack the others, to get the means of carrying on the war.’ (8) Dr. 
Peile has favoured me with a version, which I subjoin in his own words: xat 
chy mpdcodov tabryny peylorny obcay "AOnvalwy hy bpérAwor, Kal Gua, Hv epopuaor 
oolow, abtots Samdyny yiyveo@a, meloewv Te olecOar Kal Miccovdvny bore tupro- 
Aeuetv. Such is I believe the best reading of this perplexing passage, on the 
authority of two Parisian and one Parmese MS., only placing the comma after 
ogplow rather than after épopydot. The clue which unravels the whole 
sentence is to be found I think in the construction of otcar, which (as in 
the case of the words é& "IraAlas xal ZieeAlas, ii. 7) in reference to what pre- 
cedes ought to have been efvai, whereas it is odoay, as if thy mpdcodov had 
been the accusative after tSpéAwo. Translate—‘ and that this [Ionia] was an 
important source of revenue of the Athenians for them to cut off if they can 
[literally, that this will be cut off if they shall succeed in cutting it off, being 
an important income of the Athenians; as if it had been sapeOjoecba 
otaay «.7.A.]3 and at the same time [a further collateral advantage], if they 
(the Athenians] blockade them [the Peloponnesians] they would themselves be 
tncurring expense all the time [such is the force of ylyveo@a: the pres.]; and in 
that case [the coast of Asia being attacked] he thought they might prevail upon 
Pissuthnes also to help them in the war.’ Compare a sentence of similar form 
and meaning iv. 3: of 5 moAAds Epacay elva Expas ephuous THs MeAowovyjoou, 
jv BovaAnra KatadauBavey thy wéAw Samavav—‘ but they said that there were 
many undefended promontories of the Peloponnese for him to occupy [katTadap- 
Baveww, or &s katadapBavn) if he wishes by occupying them to put the state to 
charges. I will only add that this appears to me at least as plausible as any 
of the others. riig. supposes opio: may be referred to the Athenians, but is 
rightly so doubtful about it as to enclose the word in brackets. Might not all 
the difficulty have arisen from an accidental transposition of adtots and aio. 2— 
i.e. ‘if when the Athenians were blockading them [ Lac.], the expense might fall on 
themselves [Ath.].’ This supposes us to read époppotow, the -uéow having 
arisen from a careless assimilation to }y dpéAwar. Td wAEtoTOY 
Tis yvduns— his principal purpose. Cf. iv. 34,700 Bapoeiy 7d mAcioTo. 
THS MutiAnvns botephKer—‘ had come too late for Mytilene,’ i.e. for its 
rescue. Cf. with Kriig. borepeiv rijs marpidos, Xen. Ag. xi. 1. 


CnarteR XXXIL—(a.) Mvovvqjow—originally a small rocky peninsula 
(+j70s), much infested by mice (ues), There isa description of it Livy xxxvii. 
27. kata mAovUv—sine articulo. Cf. i. 8. Tov e 
*Avaiwy—i.e. the exiles residing there, who were hostile to the existing state 
of things at home, and to the Athenians. Cf. iii. 19 and iv. 75. 
el B1épOerpev— expectes forsitan ei Siaddelpor aut cf diapdelper.”—Pop. The 
first would be—‘ should he destroy,’ a pure hypothesis. The second—‘ if he be 
now destroying,’ conveying an idea of the incompleteness of the action. ef 
d:€pOeper, the aorist and indicative, is right both in mood and tense—‘if, as is 
the case, he has destroyed ;’ indicative, because said of a fact, not a supposition ; 
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aorist, because the speaker wishes to point more to the fact having occurred 
than to define the time of its occurrence. Kriig. simply says, The past tense, 
because e/ is almost equivalent to éret. 

(c.) €Awl8a—t had no expectation, even the slightest.’ On this use of éam)s 
see note i. a, and vii. 61. uy... mapaBadeiv. On this, sometimes 
called the redundant negative, cf. i.16. I agree with Kriig. in thinking that 
the wap& in composition with the verb conveys some notion of risk, as v. g. 
where it is coupled with kuwduvedw, roAURoaL Tapakwduvedoal, XXXVI. 


Cuaprer XXXIII.—(a.) puyhy éworetro—‘ made a flight of it, i.e. his 
retreat was so precipitate as to amount to a flight. 

(8.) Hap. kal Sada. These two galleys, the swiftest and best appoiuted in 
the Athenian fleet, are occasionally described as ‘sacred,’ from being employed 
upon sacred missions to Delos, and elsewhere. Their other duties were to carry 
despatches and prisoners, to collect tribute, and to serve as admiral’s vessels in 
action. See Dict. Antig. The Saliminia was sometimes called Delia, and 
sometimes Theoris. Cf. ili. 77, vi. 53, 61, vill. 73. 74. 

(c.) ep) KAdpov. Popp. convinced by the arguments of A. and others, 
now withdraws his conjecture “Ixapov, admitting that Clarus is a well-known 
place in Ionia, between Myonnesus and Ephesus, and therefore lying in the 
route of Alcidas. 

(d.) 514 Tov weAdyous—‘ through the open sea,’ a great feat for navigators 
of that era, who, from want of the compass, almost always skirted the coast. 
Cf. infra, lxix. 

(e.) arerxlorov. See Herod. vi. 32. After their unsuccessful revolt 
against Persia, the Ionian cities had been stript of their fortifications. These 
were subsequently rebuilt by the Athenians, viii. 14. 84. 

(f) nal bs, ie. ofrws—‘even though only en route, or, as Kriig.—‘even 
though the unprotected state of Ionia invited attack’ dua 
xpoonintovres— while touching at them.’ Peile quotes from Lucian &ovevtt 
perat) ris dre:Ajjs. We may add, even still more appropriately, the same word 
with a participle: weragd Ovwy ; Kat tls ab@ bpelAeto ;—Ar. Rane, 1177. 
adrdyyeror— the announcers of their own approach, the first to announce their 
own approach.’ ; ; ; 

(g.) @oatvero k.7.A.—sc. classis hostium, or Alcidas, their admiral— 
“appeared capable of being caught,’ lit. come within catching. But, as this fleet 
has not lately been mentioned, Pop. prefers to consider ep. as impersonal, and 
compares vi. 60. The rest means—‘ he considered it as so much gained [lucro 
apposuit] when he did not light upon them out at sea, that they had not been 
caught near any harbour, where they would have been compelled to construct a 
camp, and so impose upon his own fleet the necessity of guarding and, blockading 
them? On egop. cf. ii. 89, iii, 31. The re after otparémedov is more than 


suspicious. 


Cuaprer XXXIV.—(a.) Kodogpuwvlav. On Colophon, situated on a hill, 
see Dict. of Ancient Geog. Notium, as the name imports, ‘south,’ or ‘New 
Colophon,’ on the low ground, was about two miles from the old town, which 
.ay further inland; it was, in fact, the port of the former. BI. a Leith 
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and Edinburgh. See Grote, vi. 332. Kata ordoty istay—vulg. 
‘along of a private dispute,’ —domestic sedition. When the Colophonian aristo- 
crats called in the Persians, the opposite party settled at Notium. These again 
split up into two factions («ragidcavres), of which the more oligarchical obtained 
Persian aid, and so succeeded in expelling the democracy. They also hired 
Arcadian mercenaries and barbarians, and fortified themselves in a citadel, or 
diarelxiopa—a place walled off from the rest of the town. See Xen. Hell. 
i. 24. Bl. compares Livy xxi. 11, ‘ Vallo urbem ab arce intersepire.’ Cf. d:a- 
ppaypatt, i. 133. 

(2.) of natapuydvres kal kaToikhoavtes. The same persons, ac+ 


cording to Granville Sharp’s canon. émoAlrevov—became citizens, ‘con- 
stituted themselves part of the community,’ i. e. they and the reactionary party in 
Notium now called themselves ‘the Colophonians.’ breEeAObvtes 


tovtous—‘ having withdrawn from before these.’ Kriig. says an unusual con- 
struction, as broxwpety bxAor, ii. 88, is something different. 

(c.) 6 8€ mpooxaa. This should, if the construction were regular, have 
been followed by as éf7AGev. But, as Kriig. observes, for the sake of the anti- 
thesis we have an anacolouthon, which is by no means harsh, as ‘ Paches’ 


continues the principal subject. oa@v «al by:a—‘safe and sound,’ 
‘sospes et immunis” On Gore, cf. supra, xxvii. puvdakh abéone— 
‘eustodia libera.’ Duk. Lipsius ad Tac. Ana. vi. 2. KkaTatotever. 


‘ Of this species of fraud, founded upon literal performance and real violation 
of an agreement, there are various examples in Greek history, but nowhere do 
we read of a more flagitious combination of deceit and cruelty than the behaviour 
of Paches at Notium. How it was noticed at Athens we do not know, but we 
may remark, not without surprise, that Thuc. recounts it plainly and calmly, 
without a single word of comment.’—Grote, vi. 331. oixtatds. Not 
‘coloni,’ as we see from the termination. This would be oixqropes. Pop. 
rightly explains, ‘Conditores, duces coloniz, quos Athenienses Colophoniis ut 
colonis suis preefecerunt.’ Cf. i. 24, iii. g2. kata tovs k.7.A. Upon 
the usual principles of connexion between a mother city and its colony; on 
which see Dict. of Antiq. 


CnoapTeR XXXVI.—(a.) td re &AAa. ‘Expectaveris forsitan ara Te,” 
Pop., who, however, explains—‘ as well as all the other proposals he is known to 
have made.’ The article is employed as in the usual formula, for the sake of 
a more distinct and antithetical emphasis on dmdteiw MeAom. 

(b.) €d0fev abrots...émixadrodvres. One of the usual anacoloutha. 
émixadoovtes follows as if éYApiCov or éBovAevoavro had preceded. 

(c.) thy te KAAnY. The re stands here because Thuc. was about to add 
kal Td Tas Tl. vats ToAuhoat K.7.A., but inadvertently substituted another form 
of expression. Pop. apx duevoi— in the position of subjects” ‘Non 
dubium enim est, quin Thucyd. ad ea respiciat, que Mytilenzi supra x. dicunt, 
sibi . . . libertatem relictam, sed plerisque ceteris soeiis servitutem impositam 
esse.’ — Duk. 

(d.) mpoctvyeBddero (Arn., Bekker, Géll., and most MSS.), mpootuve- 
Bddovro (Pop. ed. ii.), tpoctuveAdBovto (Bloomf., with some MSS. and most 
editors). That there is some difficulty in selecting may be inferred from the 
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fact that Pop. has changed his mind four times about the reading. Arn gives 
the sense of the passage correctly. ‘The Peloponnesian fleet having dared to 
adventure over to Ionia, to help the M ytilenzeans, not a little contributed to their 
violence.’ This opens out two questions—(1) Can tuzSdareoda: in this sense 
govern a genitive? (2) Is the singular verb admissible after af vies? The 
first seems determined in the affirmative by the instances produced by Matthie, 
§ 326, and Kiihner, § 520. A.’s principal instance, EyuBdArcTar 5& moAAS 
tovde deluaros, Eurip. Med. 279, Pflugk, ad loc., disputes, considering the gen. 
to depend upon moAad. GOdll., however, makes the genitive in the present 
passage to depend upon éAdxiorov, which is possible, though scarcely probable. 
The answer to the second is somewhat uncertain. Arn. says, ‘the nom. fem. 
plur. is used as a single term, “Quod naves ausz essent,” equivalent to rd rds 
vais ToAujjoa.’ With this G. seems to agree, and adds that the whole may be 
quite as well regarded as an instance of aps 7d onpavduevov as of ‘schema 
Pindaricum.’ Pop. objects that no really parallel cases have been produced, 
and that the ‘schema Pindaricum’ is not to be thought of in Thucydides; and 
therefore reads (ed. ii.) mpoofvveBddovro, as the word from which the other 
variations were most likely to arise. This is perhaps best, for, even granting 
that ‘the ships’ might resolve themselves into the equivalent conception ‘ the 
fleet,’ we should have to account for the fact that similar condensations are not 
found much more frequently, inasmuch as the opportunity for them must have 
been perpetually afforded. On the idiom, af vijes roAuhoaca: mpoctuveBdAdorTo, 
ef. i. 36. Bloomf. supports mpoctuveAdBovro by iv. 47, vii. 7o. Kriig. reads as 
he does, translating—‘ took part in, co-operated therewith to this end, 

od yap ard Bpaxelas d:avolas—‘from no brief consideration’ (i.e. upon a 
deep-laid plan). 

(e.) wéumovgiv—sc. on the evening of the same day; cf. mpocixe jucpg tal 
vuxT) wddwora, xlix. 

(f) werdvord tis—‘a qualified repentance—a feeling akin to repentance.’ 
avadoytouds—‘upon reconsidering —thinking the matter over again,” The pre- 
position exerts its common force of back. Aoyiopds is, of course, ‘computation,’ 
© calculation,’ cf. viii. 84. péya, Pop. observes, is not ‘ severe,’ or ‘ cruel,’ 
according to Bl. view, but, ‘ of grave importance. Kriig. says the word is used 
because the decree affected so many persons. On wa&Adoy 4 od cf. i. 16, ii. 62. 

(g.) tapeoxevacay. Pop. interprets ‘ bearbeiten,’ i.e. the word implies 
some labour and effort-—‘worked upon,’ ‘managed to induce.’ Cf. iv. 132, Vill. 52. 
nevs ey TéAce. The prytanes or the ten strategi; the former convoked as- 
semblies in peace, the latter under extraordinary circumstances and in war. 
See Thuc. iv. 118, ii. 59, and Schém. De Com. p. 61. Arn. A question arises 
as to the legality of any such second convocation. Schémann, from the expressions 
of Nicias, vi. 14, decides in the negative, A. thinks that if it had been illegal 
Cleon’s language would have been much more soleus Surely he would hese 
put the case more strongly, and threatened a i iil mapavopwr. ‘His wish, 
says Arn., ‘seems rather to be to confound Wpicpara and vduot together, and 
to excite against the repeal of one of the former the same strong feeling which 
wag entertained in Greece against any alteration in the latter. For he distinc- 
or the constitutional laws of the state, and Wndicpara, or 


tion between vduol, By 90 


decrees of the people on particular questions, cf. Arist. Pol. iv. 4. 
x2 
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doing they committed an illegality, and exposed themselves to the chance af 
impeachment. . . . I agree with Schémann on this point, in spite of the doubts 
of Dr. Arnold.’—Grote, vi. 342. és Ta BAAG Biatdtatos, As Mr. 
Srote’s views extend to an almost entire vindication of Cleon’s character, the 
student will do well to peruse his ingenious pleading, vol. vi. pp. 33439. With 
respect to the decree itself, he says, ‘such a sentence was in principle nothing 
more than a very rigorous application of the received laws of war,’ p. 340. 


Cuaprer XXXVIL.—(a.) roAAdKis K.7.A.—‘on many occasions ere now I 
have, for my part, found out with respect to a democracy, that it is incompetent 
to govern others, lit. ‘that it is an impossible thing for it to govern others, 
This is, I think, the simplest method of taking the words. Popp. prefers to 
construct 87: addvardy éoriw Snuokpatlay kpxew érépwr, and so also Goll. But 
the above version is quite in accordance with the genius of the Greek language 


—‘ found out the character of a democracy.’ CE. ol8d ce, bs ef. peTa- 
perela— change of feeling,’ he will not admit it as yet to be a merdvol. 
abeés—‘ having no fear of others.’ avemtBovrAevtov—‘ giving them 


no cause for any. 

(b.) ead Bre «.7.A.—‘ and do not consider that in whatever instance you make 
a false step frombeing over-persuaded by their words, or in whatever instance you 
give way to compassion, it is with danger to yourselves that you show weakness, 
and not with any likelihood of securing gratitude from your allies, failing as you 
do toreflect that it is asadespotism you hold your sovereignty and over [inrespect 
of | those [sc. Eusutxous] engaged in plots against you, and submitting un- 
willingly to your rule? The od is connected with jyetobe, not émnwdives. Of 
the three meanings of xdpis (1) the sentiment which induces to bestow a favour, 
(2) the favour itself, (3) the sentiment inspired by the favour— gratitude’—I 
have taken the last. A. seems to take the second. Gill. calls attention to the 
difference between xa} od« and od8€. The same indeed exists between ‘et non” 
and ‘neque,’ as also between ‘and not’ and ‘not even.’ The difference here 
would be (al ob« .7.A.)—‘ with danger to yourselves, and not (as you seem to 
imagine) with a good effect upon your allies,’ setting the two notions in direct 
antithesis ; (ob3¢ «.7.A.)—‘ with danger to yourselves, and not even with good 
effect upon your allies.’ ot ob @ Gv «.7.A. This o? is absent 
from all MSS. of repute, or all but one; but as no editor has suggested how it 
is possible to do without it, we can only cunjecture that it has been accidentally 
omitted before ob« and the other monosyllables. 

(c.) modus kpeloowy éati—‘a state is better’ Kriig. says equivalent to 
‘it is better that a state should be.’ a&ua8ta is not simply ‘ ignorance,’ but 
rather ‘the ignorance of simplicity, ‘want of due udOnors (i.e. intellectual culture 
and polish)’ Seei. 84. pavadrepor does not, of course, imply any moral 
worthlessness, but means ‘inferior people,’ ‘ common or plain people,’ as we say. 
Cf. iii. 83. On dxorAacla— absence of principle,’ the state which no kéAacis 
or chastisement can improve, see Aristotle (th. Nic. vii.), in whose moral 
system it is an important technical term, denoting the lowest moral status— 
‘abandoned vive. mpds tobs ~Evverwrépovs— when compared with 
their superiors in intellect.’ Compare on the whole sentiment i. 84, and Arist. 
Rhet. i. 16. Tay Te ael Acyouevwv— and to out-do [Peile outbid] 
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whatever is said or proposed for the public good.’—Arn. He ought to have 
added from def—‘ on each occasion as it is brought forward. 

(d.) &s év &Adors K.t.A—fas not being likely to have other matters of 
greater importance in which to exhibit their wisdom. On this ds cf. Matt. § 568. 
On the force exerted by av upon participles, see note Ixxxii. 

(e.) €& éavta@v. The preposition denotes, according to its true and proper 
sense, material cause—‘ the ability which proceeds from themselves (of which they 
are themselves the source).’ More emphatic than the simple genitive. Cf. ad, ii. 
39. MénWacGai—to find fault with, to criticize. Kriig. remarks that the 
infin. follows dduvardrepor in that it is an adjective, not in that it is a compara- 
tive, and does not approve of Pop. } éore wéupacda, to which he denies that 
Eur. Ale. 879 is parallel. Kpital d& dyres—‘ but being impartial judges 
rather than contending disputants, they are generally speaking successful.’ 
and tov toov— ex equo (i.e. equi).’ Pop. cf.i. 77. Seuvdrnreis ‘clever- 
ness’ generally, without reference to principle—‘ sharpness,’ and is especially 
employed to denote oratorical ability. Cf. viii. 8. Aristot. discusses it, th. 
Nie. Evveocs, from Evy and ¢nu:, denotes the capacity to go along with 
a speaker in his arguments—‘ guick comprehension.’ mapa Sdftav. Arn. 
prefers the version of Portus—‘ aliter quam sentimus’—contrary to our convic- 
tions, to that of other commentators—‘ adversus quam ipse populus scivit’— 
contrary to the decree passed by the people. This he and Géll. observe would 
require thy ddtav. But have they not both lost sight of the fact, that it may 
be that the absence of the article makes the whole into a general principle, in- 
cluding indeed this special case, but asserting the speaker’s argument much 
more strongly >—‘ contrary to a decree once ratified.’ 


Cuarter XXXVIII.—(a.) 6 adrds. Cf. ii, 61, and dip. Tyr. 557, 


aitds eiut TG BovAcvuart, éumoinodytwy implies intervening delay, 
j.e. between the sentence and its execution. mpds TOV HOiknKdTwY— 
‘makes for the interest of’ See ii. 86. 5 yap wadwv—‘for he whohas 


suffered the injury follows up the doer of it with his wrath more blunted [the 
edge is taken from his anger], but where requital comes as close as possible upon 
the receipt of injury, it exacts its retribution, being made as nearly as may be 
an equivalent? This I think a fair and self-explaining version of the pas- 
sage, which is only awkward because évttradov is referred to dutvacOau rather 
than thy tiwwplay. There is no reason why dvakauBdver—takes up, assumes it, 
should not have this force, and Kriig’s conjecture dyTAap Paver is needless. 

(b.) Tas Be huetépas Evupopas Tots tupudxors BadBas kabiora- 
uévas. This can only mean— ‘that our calamities result in (lit. ss lars 
themselves | damage to our confederates.’ Cf. ii. 89, Thy vavpaxlay TmeComaxlay 
xabicracGar— the naval action would constitute itself a regular land Sight? 
Now this might be a very good argument beforehand to prove that the Mytile- 
neans were not likely to revolt, inasmuch as they would thereby eventually 
damage themselves, but when the fact of the revolt was patent, how could it be 
used as an excuse for it? We should expect that an advocate would put the 
case conversely, ‘ that the calamities of our confedarates are sure to result in 
damage to ourselves’ (ergo, for our own sakes it is better not to destroy the 
Mvtileneans.) Is it possible that Thucydides only meant to say this, and has 
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said it very awkwardly, or are we to give up the passage in its prescnt 
state? ois Euuudxors BAdBas—‘damage done to our adversaries, as an 
anarthrous subject, would be most awkward with ras 3, &c., even were 
we to translate— damages, &c., are the things that constitute what are our 
real misfortunes.’ Goll. says the calamities of Athens were necessarily 
advantages to her confederates when they had become enemies (qui hostes 
facti sunt), and that the absurdity consists in attempting to show that they 
were BAdfai, and not advantages. But, in the first place, what would be 
the bearing of such an argument? and, secondly, how can we possibly 
be justified in inserting qui hostes facti sunt? To insert od after tuppopds, 
with several editors, does not clear up the difficulty. The Athenians looked to 
their own interest in the matter, not to that of their confederates. It would 
have been quite unmeaning to make this latter the point in question, and 
to urge (with Cleon’s supposed adversary) that the calamities of Athens would be 
sure to damage it. D.following Arn. translates, ‘and that our misfortunes are 
losses to our allies.” If this have any meaning it can only be found by sup- 
posing the clause to imply as much as the famous shake of Lord Barleigh’s 
head, i.e. ‘consequently our remaining allies do not require this severe ex- 
ample, because they are sufficiently bound to us already by community of 
interest ’—an inference disproved by this very revolt. Besides, D. does not 
see that he is translating wév 5¢ as if it were wal. Kriig. for ras 3 juerépas 
Evudopas reads Ta 8 quérepa Edudhopa—our advantages, our interests, which 
gets rid of the difficulty by inverting the sense. 

(c.) ro mavu Boxoty x.7.A. Ar. understands this to mean—‘that we 
know nothing of what we think we know best, and similarly Kriig.—‘ das véllig 
Anerkannte” Others refer it to the decree—‘ that most certainly determined 
upon. The objection that this would require rd déd£av is not tenable, for Cleon 
on purpose represents the determination as still actually existing in the minds 
of the Athenians. Or we may consider it to fall under the class of cases 
mentioned, to which add a very remarkable one, Matth. ii. 20, reOvqkact yap 
of (ntouvtes Thy Wuxhy Tod madlov. Td evmpemés expresses the 
abstract notion—‘ elaborated speciousness of speech. 

(d.) dywvo8etotvres. Cf. Aisch. c. Ctesiph. 50, JroAdBete rolvuv bas 
abro’s elvar dywvoveras moAtTiKAS apeTHs, and Kriig. on Xen. Anab. iii. 2. 21. 
Oearal. Cf. Gearais, this ch. ad fin. This is explained well by Arist. Rhet.i. 3. 3, 
dvdynn Ty axpoathy  Oewpdy elvar } pithy. They attended upon and es- 
timated serious debates, as theatrical spectators do, i.e. more in reference to 
their literary ability than to their real merits; and facts they were content to 
learn from hearsay, when they ought personally to have investigated their 
truth—‘estimating (i.e. affirmatively] the practicability of things proposed to be 
done from what clever speakers say about them, and in respect of what has been 
done already not regarding the “ accomplished fact ” as more credible upon the 
evidence of your eyes, than what you have heard from those who in words have 
made w clever attack—sc, on some political opponent, or it may be—have in 
debate assigned a specious value to them (i.e. put a fair gloss upon them)? To 
ber an antithetical axpodee: is implied in axoucder. &ptoroi—‘ the 
best people in the world to be cheated.’ dedoninacpevoy, sc. Adyou 
—‘well tried and approved,’ tuvémeo 0ai—‘go along with? 
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dobAor K.7.A.—* slaves of every paradox for the time being.’ To the passages 
more commonly quoted concerning this feature in the Athenian character, we 
may add (from Bloomf.) Aristoph. Ecelez. 581—88. 

(¢.) BovAdwevos «.7.A. Arn. observes that all this sentence depends upon 
atrol eore—it is your fault, because each man among you severally, as the great 
object of his ambition, wishes to be an orator, and failing this, &c. rtoradra is 
referred to an antecedent implied in edmely, though Kriig. says to &roma, as the 
main idea in the sentence. tots T. Xey.—* those who are in such 
sense orators. btéws ... mpoemaivécai— to be sharp enough to 
anticipate by commendation any good proposal while the speaker is uttering it.’ 
For érawéou cf. iv. 65, and v. 37- wp d0upno1—‘ eager to show 
that you catch beforehand what is alleged, and slow enough to foresee its probable 
results. 7& Aeydueva Arn. translates, I do not see why— theoretical truth.’ 
Pop. strikes out elva: before mpdOvpor, judging it to be altogether inadmissible. 
Kriig. places it in brackets. Gill. understands 7a Acydueva elv:n— said to be 
the case ;? but the collocation of the words negatives this. I it is to stand, we 
must I suppose explain tpets atriol dare Bovddsuevor elvar mpdOupor mpovofoat. 
Cnr odvTes K.T.A—* looking for anything, so to speak, rather than the realities 


of life around us.’ ppovatvres—‘ taking thought.’ Sopirrtay. 
See Sheppard’s Theophrastus, i. 40, Appendix I. The Schol. here has of rép- 
movtes Ady phropes. BovAevopévors—‘ men in deliberation concerning 


high interests of state.’ 


CuarTer XXXIX.—(a@.) wddtcora 8h wlav wértv—tfor uw single city? 
The idiom, like the Latin ‘justissimus unus,’ is common enough ‘ad singularem 
laudem praedicandam.’ Cf. i. 74, vili. 68; Herod. vi. 127. Where ‘ vituperium’ 
is in question, it seems much more rare, and indeed so far as I can remember, 
it is unknown in Latin. Cf. wi@ ye wédet, viii. 40, 68. vijoov oltives 
€xovres. Remark the mixture between the general proposition and the par- 
ticular application of it, ofrwes belonging to the first—‘in the case of any 
persons occupying an island, as these do? 

(b.) ev —‘wherein, ‘qué parte ;’ or, sub. xpdve—‘ while” Cf. i. 122. 
vt &AAo. For this not unusual phraseology cf. lviii., iv. 85, v. 98, vi. 80. 

(c.) éwavéctnoay ... anéornoay. Dindorf (in Steph. Thesaur.) 
makes éravdoraois ‘the rebellion of those who have been regularly subjected ;” 
anéoracts ‘the defection of allies.” But as the Mytilenwans were airdvouer 
oixodyres this passage at any rate negatives the universality of the rule. Pop. The 
German language retains the play upon the words much better than our own— 
“sie haben eher einen Anfall als Abfall gemacht’—‘ they have risen up against 
us, rather than revolted from us’ wév ye. No opposing expressed 
clause is introduced by 5é, but the implied antithesis is obvious. 

(d.) peta THY TOA. otdvres—‘having taken their stand along with our 
bitterest enemies.’ Pop. compares vii. 57. 61, and the Latin ‘ stare eum aliquo.’ 
paxpétepa. The Sch. explains pelCova, rather beyond the reach of their power, 
than €adocw, falling short of i. Cf. iv. 41, ém) waxpérepov in the same sense. 

(e.) efw@e. The subject is ebmpatla, parrora kal 80 érdaxlorov. 
The wddtora must not be joined with ampoodénnros, as has been done by some, 
e. g. Pop.—‘ to whom most especially, and most suddenly unexpected, prosperity 
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has befallen. Kriig.makes udaiora independent—‘ im hohen Grade’—prosperity 
in a high degree. 80 édaxlotov—after the shortest interval, sc. of expectation, 
ef, ii, 42. Kkatd Adyov—‘ success in accordance with ordinary calculation.’ 
mapa Sédtav—‘ contrary to expectation.’ kal kaxompaylay K.T.A.— 
‘and they more easily, so to speak, repel the assaults of adversity, than con- 
tinuously [yninterruptedly, 8:4] maintain prosperity, 

(f) «al &AAws—in other cases besides this ;’ i.e. it is a matter of general 
experience. OavuaCerv— to treat with respect.’ 

(g.) Tov pera TaeY bAlywr KivSuvov— thinking the risk incurred with 
the oligarchs to be the safer of the two.’ «lvduvos is of course risk before it 
comes to signify danger, as may be seen by the phrases mapaBdAdew xtydvuvor, 
&c., and the perpetual use of «:vSuvedw in Plato. waa ey TH wdArEL 
refers to the state of things supposed by the hypothesis of the speaker—‘ again 
restoredeto their countny,’ i.e. even if the oligarchs had expelled them. 
Bpaxela, vide supra. anoxenxivSuvetaetai— the risk will have to 
be run in the case against each separate state. Kriig. cf. trav BAwy tt Ku- 
duveverat TH wéAet, Dem. xviii. 278. 


Cnarter XL.—(a.) tpo@etvai—aliter, rpoodetvar. ‘I have adopted the 
reading mpocivat because ‘to hold out a hope” seems a more natural expression 
than “to give a hope.”’’—Arn.; to which Poppo assents, ed. ii. This is true; 
still it may be said mpoo@etvai is not ‘ to give a hope,’ but ‘ to give an additional 
hope,’ and Cleon may mean that the Athenians ought not to increase the 
natural disposition among their allies to act even upon the slightest chance of 
success, by the additional encouragement which the acquittal of the Myti- 
lenzans would give. Aoy miorhy. BI., upon the strength of a 
passage in Plato (Leg. vii. 824), makes this equivalent to Ady moadyny, ‘ elo- 
quentia fretam, with which Arn, and Pop. agree. This does not seem satis- 
factory, as there is no instance of its being so employed by Thucyd. The 
passage may be rendered—‘to be made credible by plausibility of speech, into 
which you could be persuaded by argument reliable, or purchasable by money, 
Peile has, ‘ perswadable by argument, or purchasable by money” Kriig., after 
Heilm., makes miorhy agree with tvyyvouny, and explains it by mopsorqy, 
epixtnv, but this he himself calls ‘etwas hart,’ and the collocation is I think 
decisive against it. Bl. quotes rofovAkg Ahpats motos, Perse, 55, as decisive, 
but surely troops may be trusted by their leaders for their good qualities, as 
well as trusted by themselves. 

(b.) &s Evyyvduny &uaprety w.7.A. Poppo considers this equivalent to 
Tod Guapreiv, and tor the omission of the article refers to the cases quoted by 
Matthin, § 542. Arn. understands the words auapreiv avOpwmlyws as an explana- 
tion of tvyyvéunv. But is not the latter the feeling in the mind of the offended 
party (4 BE kuyyvaun yrdun eorl xpitinh rod emeixods dp64, Arist. Nic. Eth. 
vi. 8); the former the act of the offenders? How then can one be an epexegesis 
of the other? He seems to have been led away by the Scholiast’s tvyyvéuns 
&tiov, but this is. his explanation of the adjective Evyyvwuov. I would trans.— 
‘that they will receive consideration from us, as having [that they have] erred 
Srom human infirmity? tdyyvepov—‘ matter for consideration, 
i.e. allowance. tvyyvauns &kwov, says the Scholiast. 
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(c.) S:andxouar. The prep. seems to exert the same force as in SiacdCec da 
(xxxix.)—throughout, therefore thoroughly, obstinately. Compare diicxupitw, 
and with Pop. Pflugk ad Eur. Ale. 694. peTayvGvar Te wpodedo- 
yuéva. ‘The notion seems to me rather the ¢echnical one of unvoting what they 
had resolved upon, than the general one of repenting, Arn., who supports this 
view at some length, and so also Pop. But if we translate—‘change your 
mind about what you have already decreed,’ this, as they were met in a delibe- 
rative assembly, will of necessity imply ‘ unvoting” olkT@ . 6. 
€mcerkelg., Arn, explains the former as the feeling of compassion; the latter 
as the habit of mind—‘ general mildness of temper? °Emelxesa, the reader will 
remember, is the habit of equity or fairness, in contradistinction to strict justice 
(Arist. Ethic. Nicom. v. 10). This perhaps therefore, though he does not notice 
it, affords some ground for Mr. Grote’s remark (vi. 345) that ‘émelxei here 
rather means the disposition to stop short of your full rights, a spirit of fair- 
ness and adjustment, an abatement on your part likely to be requited by abate- 
ment on the part of your adversary.’ Cf. Thucyd. i. 76, iv. 19, v. 86, vill. 93. 
éA cos—‘ compassion is rightly shown to those who are like-minded, and not to 
those who will show no compassion in return, and even of necessity stand in the 
position of enemies.’ &yava— room for display,’ Peile, or perhaps 
—‘ matter of rivalry,’ 

(d.) éx Tob €b cimetv—‘from their fine speaking will receive fine treatment 
in return’ (sc. bribes). mpds tTovs éuotous—‘to those who are, what 
they always were, and, after all done for them, remain not a whit less your 
enemies than before.’ So we might tr., but Kriig. and most others condemn the 
words. éoAefmw contains the idea of leaving behind. Cf. Ixxxiv. 
xapretade A. renders—‘ you will not confer a favour on them” This can 
hardly be said under the circumstances ; the verb has a slightly different force 
here—‘you will not oblige them ;’ i.e. ‘will not do anything to them which they 
will regard as a favour. So the Sch.—odx eovow hiv xdpw. 

(¢.) SixardoeoGe. There is I think no difficulty about the general sense— 
“you are sitting here professedly to pass sentence upon the Mytileneans ; of you 
do not take care it will be a sentence against yourselves that you pass.’ Instead 
of conjecturing Bxaidcere as Elmsley (Jfedea, 93), the mid. voice scems to 
me more appropriate—‘you will find that while sitting in judgment for your 
own interest, it will be yourselves who receive sentence. imas avrovs stands as it 
were objectively, indicating ‘the defendants,’ and is not tautological, with the 
subjective notion of self contained in the middle verb. Peile has, ‘you wilt 
rather furnish arguments [pleas] against yourselves, and compares Tav &-» 
xalwy, xliv. But if this explanation be not satisfactory, we may accept. Popp 
who quotes an instance of the reflexive pronoun with the mid. verb, i. 33, 
aoas airovs BeBudcacbau. Kriig. after quoting Elms. ad Eur. Med. 93» 
Sinalws Ka Suey adtav awodeitere Srt Tupavvinds apxere, and Valla’s version, 
condemnabitis, says that no such sense or construction of the word is found in 
Thuc., and therefore suspects that the passage is greatly Conant. Bl. ollaws 
Pop. and quotes Ar. Ethics, v. 9, and Herod. iii. 29. . ob Xpeay... 
od mpocjxov—the absolute usage. mpoojKoy and 7d elicbs are equivalents, 
that which is seemly, In matec@a: the force of the present is, at once to begin 
giving up. Matthiwe, § 564, Krag. Gr. § 569. avdpayadiverdar 
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Cf. ii. 63. di arynrdrepoi— less sensilive, less quick in your feelings.’ 
of Stapevyoutes—‘ the escaping party.’ Géll. vainly conjectures S:apuydyres. 
CE. iv. nwpovwdpiavtas—se. on the principle ‘odisse quem leseris.’ 
éwetépxovta:— hunt them down,’ didAAvyTat. If with Arn, 


we consider this the middle voice, it may of course be legitimately ren- 
dered, ‘compass their destruction ;’ nor can any satisfactory reason be given 
“a priori’ why ddAAuvu should noé have » middle voice. Cf. EuvaroAéo Oat in 
some MSS. vi. 12; and on the other hand all usage is against it, and the 
instances quoted may be otherwise explained. Hermann has therefore trans- 
lated the words passivd voce with épopdéuevor—‘ dispereunt si suspicantur’?—‘tt 
kills them to live in suspicion of danger.” This must strike every one as very 
awkward. There remains but a choice between difficulties. I scarcely think 
Kriig.’s solution, to strike out the xa and read S:0AAvvTa, referring to what 
follows, will be accepted. 

(f.) 6 yap wh Eby avdynn tt maddy x.7.A. This is somewhat difficult. 
I consider the argument to be, ‘They would have treated you with severity, be- 
cause they would have known that your indignation would be great, and your 
revenge commensurate.’ These words contain the reason why the Mytilenzans 
must have inferred that the anger of Athens would be excessive. ‘ For he who 
has been in any matter unnecessarily [i. e. wantonly and without provocation—as 
Athens would be, Mytilene not being forced into revolt] ill-treated, if he escapes, 
ts more exasperated than an enemy upon equal terms. Do not, therefore, become 
traitors to your own interests, but putting yourselves in your feeling as near as 
possible to the state you would have been in as sufferers, and recollecting how you 
would have preferred before all things to get them into your power, now pay back 
unto them your debt, without any weak compassion for their plight at the present 
moment, and without forgetting the danger that once hung over your heads.’ 
tiv dvdynn is explained in the words of the version, xademdérepos. Arn. 
translates, ‘more dangerous,’ but it means ‘ more angry and implacable” xare- 
mous A€youey Tovs ep’ ols Te wh Set yaremalvovras, Kal uaAAov } Sel, eal mAclw 
xpdvov, kal ph BiadAarrouévous kvev Tiuwplas 7) KoAdoews.—Arist. Eth. Nic. iv. 5. 
Cf. the common phrases, yadera@s pépew and 6 xadreralywy. For éyybrara 
Th youn cf. Sti eyydtara TovTov Siavonbévras, i. 1433; and for -yevduevor 
Kriig. aptly quotes Asch. iii. 153, yéverOe 34 wor pixpdy xpovoy TH Stavola wh ev 
T@ Bixacrnply. Before kal ds mpd wayrds is supplied from -yerduevor yrdun 
some participle like d:avonbévres, or, as Poppo suggests, yerduevor 5€ is to be 
repeated, and és is to be taken as quia—‘ since you would have valued,’ &e. 
mpos Td mapdy abrl«a. The above version is, I see, supported by Pop. Dale 
is, I think, wrong in taking adrfea with the verb as a simple adjunct— indulg- 
ing in weakness at the present moment,’—for is mpbs sufficiently considered ? 
Schneider conjectures rapavtixa; Kriig. erases rapdy. 

(g-) (nuiwodpevor. CnuwOhoouat (bring the penalty of death upon himself) 
occurs iii. 9. 12, vide L. and S. The participle is either put because capés 
(wapdderypa) kataorhoate is equivalent to 'nAdcare (Duk. and Pop.), or is in 
apposition to wap., e.g. kaTagTioatre wapdderyua, katagrhoate bs by apiorrat 
Cnpiwaduevoy (GOll.). &merkhoavres—to the neglect of your enemies.” 
Kriig. quotes Xen. Anab. v. 1. 15, Guedqoas tod cvddaBeiv wAota arodpas 
@XETO. 
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Cuapren XLI.—Eixpdrovs. Very little is known of this Eucrates. 
Some identify him with the crummeoméans of Ar. Eg. 129. 


Cuarter XLII.—(a.) ofre tovs mpodévras x.7.A. The student will 
readily perceive how ench clause is exactly referred to something in the pre- 
ceding speech. The correspondences are pointed out by Gdéll., and must be 
studied for the due comprehension of the argument. ditayvadunv. Note 
the force of the preposition. taxos Te Kal dpyhy—‘I hold that 
the two things most adverse to good counsel are precipitancy and passion, of 
which the former is ever the companion of ignorance, while the latter is always 
associated with a shallow judgment and coarse [unchastened or undisciplined] 
mind, Pop. asserts that it is impossible to ascertain to which 7d wév and 7b 
& respectively refer. If the above version be correct we may urge that pre- 
cipitate action is associated with &vota (ignorance or folly), upon the principle 
that ‘fools rush in where angels fear to tread’ And ugain that dmaidevola (see 
remarks on duaGia) designates that want of moral and intellectual training 
which always leaves a man brutal, and liable to the passionate impulses of a 
brutal nature. 

(b.) idfqa rie aitG Siapéper—tit makes some difference to himself in 
private’—he has some private and personal interest in wishing it to be so. 

(c.) ob by Hyetrat. The dy of course goes with the infinitive, and so 
indeed does odk—‘ he thinks he has no chance of speaking well.’ Cf. ii. 89. 
diaBaddy. Bl. well points out that this refers to the great feature in Cleon’s 
character for which he is censured by Aristophanes: wate thy wavodpyov Kal 
BiaBordrardv tiva, Lgutt. 247. xareroertatoi— the hardest upon us. 
Cf. supra, xxxviii. 

(d.) em) xphuace wpoonar. érid.— who besides lay to a man’s charge 
oratorical display with an eye to bribes” The construction is like the Latin, 
exprobrare aliquid alicui. Pop. compares adiucla karnyopetro abrod, i. 89. On 
emdertich, ‘the oratory of display,’ see of course Rhetoric, i. Yor émt de- 
noting the object of an action, cf. Matth. 585. 8, Jelf, § 634. 3. 
ei ud yap apadiav— for did they lay mere want of knowledge to his charge, 
the man who failed to carry his point would in that case quit the assembly, with 
the reputation of want of sense, rather than want of principle [lit. just dealing), 
wanting in ability rather than wanting in honesty,’ i. e. with the reputation ofa 
fool rather than that of a knave. For the double comparative see i. 21. The 
dy, though coupled with amex dpet, is not without its force upon ddtas. ; E But 
when a charge of unjust dealing is brought against a man, both if be gains his 
point he becomes an object of suspicion, and if he fails, together ah his vipa 
he is [held to be] « knave as well.’ oo8 oe animation Tous 
ro.totrouvs—sc. who make these calumnious insinuations. metodelnoauy 
ae £ moAtrau, from méaus, cf. supra. : 

ep tet aie ioov.. shal bene ON Certainly not as Arn.—‘ triumphing 
in eloquence ;’ but, ‘to approve himself the better tines upon fair and equal 
terms, i.e. taking no unfair advantage by insinuation or Golieruiie of is rivals. 
In what follows there is no difficulty if we remember the first ana watt means— 
« but neither in the other to detract, from what already belongs to him ;’ the second, 
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‘not even,’ i.e. ‘not only, [ will not say punish, but not even treat with disrespect.’ 
Obx brws for obx Srws od (cf. i. 35) seems to be employed on the same prin- 
ciple as non modo for non modo non. ‘The second negative in the first sentence 
is omitted, if both sentences have the same verb, and if the verb is contained 
in the second sentence. See Zumpt, Lat. Gr. § 724. Mr. Long considers 
that ‘the confusion about this matter arises from translating “non modo” not 
only, whereas it means not so much as, that is, as the following word denotes.’ 
Therefore ‘non modo intrari, sed ne perspici quidem posset’ (into which there 
was not so much as a possibility of entering, nay not even of seeing through). 
—Long’s Cesar, ii. 17. He would therefore render this passage, ‘not so much 
as punish, nay not even treat with disrespect.’ Cf. Kriig.’s Gr. Gr. § 67. 14. 

thy wh TuxdSyTA yvouns. Not ‘the man who fails to carry his measure, 

but ‘the man whose measure has failed to fulfil its design’—‘ not happy in his 
advice,’ Tapa yvounv... kal mpds xdpiv— against his judgment 
... and to curry favour? 6 re wh éwmituxdv—‘ and the man who failed 
of success would not, in the attempt to ingratiate himself somewhat with the 
people as well as his rival [aités}, enter upon an eager struggle [grasp at] to 
bring them over to his side.’ We must with dpéyoro repeat the faora by. 
Kriig. thinks that xapi(éuevds te is either most probably a gloss, or a mere 
epexegesis. 


Cuarrer XLIII.—(a.) w«épdous wiv ... Ta BéATIoOTA BE Suws. 

Pop. remarks that his countrymen would have put the statement inversvly. 
So too should we—‘ what is indeed the best advice; but given from a dishonest 
motive. peovaoavres. Kriig. rightly remarks that p@oveiv 
«épdous is a natural expression enough, but Poveiv Soxjoews is singular, and so 
conjectures etjcews. ‘To grudge aman the reputation,’ is confused with ‘to 
feel a grudge against him for having the reputation, amd Tov 
evdéos—‘in a straightforward way. Cf. i. 34. Wevoduevoy... 
miatév. <A sort of oxymoron—‘ render himself credible by telling lies.’ The 
whole, in a modern writer, would be exactly inverted. 

(b.) wmeptvolas, mept denotes ‘superabundance,’ or ‘supererogation. See 
note on mepiovata, i. ce. Here then we must understand ‘over-sharpness, 
Sir Walter Raleigh has over-wiseness. Bloomf. ‘ This is the only state which, on 
account of these extravagant and far fetched notions of its being so over-clever, it 
is impossible,’ &ec.—Arn. There seems some awkwardness in this, arising from 
the absence of tatrny. Cuan the whole mean—‘and one’s country alone [or 
country alone of all things], owing to these excessive suspicions, one is unable to 
benefit without previously cajoling’ ? i. e. the only thing one cannot benefit fairly 
is ‘Fatherland,’ whereas one would suppose that it would be the easiest and 
most natural thing to benefit. Since writing this I see Kriig. has ‘einen Staat 
allein, —‘a state is the only thing one cannot,’ &c., i.e. in contradistinction to 
private individuals. mepivoia denotes the excess of an active mind, which not 
only sees all that is really to be seen in a subject, but fancies something more. 
apavas—‘in a way that does not meet the eye.’—Peile. 

(c.) év rG rorgbe akrodveTs (vulgo), agwoiv 7: (Popp.). It is usual to 
explain this like év 7G wh meAeTa@vri, i. 1425 ev TE SiadAdooorTt Tis yvduns, lik 
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lo. In this case we must translate—‘in such @ state of your sentiments, or, 
‘while you estimate things in this way? But Haase, Lucubrat. Thucyd., p. 37> 
argues that the expression is incorrect ; first, because when the participle neuter 
with the article is used as a substantive, we never find, as here, an adjective, or 
adjectival word (7@ Toigde), coupled with it; secondly, because Thucyd. uses 
the expression év 76 Toigde per se with the same force, e. g. ii. 36, v. 88, ili. 81 
(this might, I think, be questioned). He therefore reads &tiovvr:, and Pop. 
coincides, They would, I suppose, translate—‘ but it is desirable, when regard is 
being had to our highest interests, and in so grave a matter, that we should con- 
sider it our duty to speak with somewhat longer forecast, than you whose judg- 
ment is so summary, more especially as the advice which we give is responsible, 
while you to whom it is addressed are subject to no responsibility at all’ 
Kriig., too, and Donaldson, read atiotv r1, but the 7: is, he says, to be connected 
with Aéyw, and not, as above, with repairépw. 

(d.) mpds dpyhy Hvriva tbxnTe «.7.A. Hermann, Haack, Popp., and 
Kriig. supply Cnmsodyres, i.e. mpds dpyhy hvriva Tixnre (CnutodyTes) Cnuodre— 
‘you punish in accordance with the passionate feeling in which you happen to be 
when punishing” Arn., Bekker, and Gdll. supply cpardrtes, i.e. opardvres 
Zar Bre mpos dpyhy hwrwa tixnte [opadrévres|—‘ meeting with disaster in 
accordance with the passions which may happen to have brought it about.’ 
Bloomf. joins wpds épyhv . . . Cnusodre, and supplies rapatveoiy to ivTwa from the 
former sentence—‘ whatever counsel it may be in which you may happen to have 
been disappointed, you punish, &c. To me this seems, as to Arn.,an unnatural 
severance of #vTwa from épynv. Is it possible that this is one of the rare cases 
where rvyxdvw stands per se without a participle? Cf. Soph. Ajaz, 9; Elect. 313; 
Eur. Hipp. 929, and xvpei (or the alinost certain emendation «upe?re), Soph. Elect. 
1424. If so translate—‘but now sometimes when you meet with a reverse, you 
punish in accordance with the temper in which you happen to be, the single 
opinion,’ &e., i.e. Demus takes his reverses lightly when in a good humour, but 
when in a bad one he is severe. Arn., it is true, objects against Poppo’s inter- 
pretation that ‘it is not the speaker’s object to represent the punishment vary- 
ing according to the ebb and flow of the people’s resentment, but to describe 
the resentment and the consequent punishment as certain and severe.’ I 
cannot think so; the existing debate aad the case of Pericles are proof to the 
contrary. I do not believe that he wishes to make the Athenians as bad as 
that: he merely insinuates that there is no security for public men against 
sudden and arbitrary popular resentments originating in disappointment ; ‘ et 
il a raison.’ 

«How many traitors to their God and King 
Escaped the fate that was reserved for Byng.’ 


mpos dpyhv, says BI., it is scarcely necessary to add, signifies ‘ pra ira.’ Seareely, 
indeed, for the preposition has its proper sense—i72 reference to, nacional in 
comparison with—just as it is infra, xliv., tps Thy viv tuerepay opyny, where 
he most strangely tr.—‘ on account of your, &e. 


Cuarter XLIV.—(a.) fv re yap amophve k.7.A. ‘Two difficulties,’ says 
Arn. ‘ present themselves—the omission of the apodosis, and use of # with the 
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optative mood.’ The former he thinks easily removable, and in his note 
practically asserts the same principle as that maintained in the note, iii. 3. 
This is, I believe, correct, but there is still another reason in favour of such an 
omission of the apodosis here. The speaker goes to work very delicately ; he 
purposely avoids all plain and direct assertion of his object, as calculated to 
offend. Therefore he gladly leaves, what be means to recommend—the expe- 
diency of excusing the Mytilenwans—as an inference rather than a statement. 
“If I prove them ever so guilty, £ shall not on that account straightway (al) re- 
commend you to put them to death if it be not expedient, nor again if, per- 
adventure, they may have a slight excuse [shall I say anything about excusing 
them], if it be not clearly established (patvorro) that it is for the good of the 
country.’ The second point is one which involves much. Are we to adopt 
and lay down a rule framed upon a careful, but blind induction, without any 
reference to the principle which the rule exemplifies? or are we to admit a priori 
considerations to a large share in the ground upon which we construct our 
rules? The former method is unphilosophical, the latter unsatisfactory 
because so liable to perversion. But as the national tendency is the other way, 
one is inclined to believe that English scholars should rather cultivate the 
latter. Until, therefore, some satisfactory reason be given (which is perhaps 
possible) why #v never can be coupled with an optative, nor ei with a subjunc- 
tive, it is perhaps right to permit explanations of the apparent anomaly. f 
quote then with pleasure Peile’s comment upon this passage: ‘The change 
in this clause from the subjunctive which should properly have followed jy, to 
the optative, I attribute to the art of the speaker, who for the first time ven- 
turing to hint that the Mytilenwans may not be so bad as Cleon has represented 
them, purposely makes it a more remote and improbable contingency than the 
supposition of their guilt.’ Cf. i. 120, Av wy dudvwor... ei Ta KaTw mpoowwTo, 
and ii. 44, ili. 46. This it must, however, be admitted does not answer the 
question why is it not, Av drophyw...ei elev? Hermann and Bekker seem to 
decide as Peile, Pop., Arn., Gdll., the other way. It ought to be mentioned 
that Dr. Donaldson has suggested (following a hint from Dobree) 4y zxovrds 
wt tuyyvduns (sc. drophvw adrods), elev [let that pass—‘ what of that’}. See 
Arist. Nub. 176. So Kriig. elev—sei es. éav and (jv have also ingeniously been 
conjectured for efev, and also éAcetv. My own belief is that we owe }y to the 
ignorance or carelessness of some copyist who, having written it in the pre~ 
vious clause, thought proper to repeat it here, not noticing or not caring for 
the transition to the optative, which Peile explains rightly enough. 
ioxuplCera:—insists upon; makes a strong point of, a word of which Thuc. 
seems fond. Cf. iv. 23, v. 26, &. mpoGetoi—sine articulo, if we 
hold forth. 

(b.) dixarsrepos— containing a greater show of justice when looked at in 
reference to your present anger against the Mytileneans, i.e. if that be the 
standard to which you refer, and by which you measure it. Tay 
dikalwy— pleas of justice,’ ‘points that may be urged.’ See Theophrastus, 
Char. Tleph Memipimorplas (xxi. ed. Shep.) : kal Slany vixhoas, kal AaBov mdcas 
Tas Whpous, éykadew Te ypdWayTt Ty AOdyor, Gs TOAAG wapadeAormOTL TOY 
Bicaiwy. Compare Sicampara, i. 41, and & xouey Blxaia, c. 54. bros 
xpnoipws ELovgiw— how they shall best serve our purpose.’ 
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Cuaprer XLV.—(a.) katayvols éautot—‘ having passed sentence against 
his own prospects of success in his plot, or passed sentence against himself of 
Failure in his plot [lit. having condemned himself that he will not sueceed].’ So 
also kareyrwxdrwr, vii. 51; and Kriig. quotes Xen. Cyr. vii. 1. 36. 
hoow «.7.A.—‘ having in its own imagination its preparation inadequate, either 
native or furnished by foreign alliance” Cf. ii. 35.b. The form of expression 
is as usual varied from tuppaxichy. wepviaci— they have it by 
nature, both men and states, to commit offences.’—Hobbes. 

(b.) éwel BteFeAnAVOacl ye—‘ since men have gone through all possible 
penalties [or the whole catalogue of punishments], heaping one upon the other [or, 
adding to them, i.e. increasing their severity], to see if possibly by any means,’ 
&e. Cf. Ixxxii. Gdll. renders mpooriOévres ‘injungentes, which is not so 
forcible here. Trapapatvonéevwy has sometimes been coupled with 
adicnudrwy repeated. See note on mapaBatvera: Totro. Gill. supplies Cyuidv, 
Pop. considers that the general notion of véuwy, to be gathered from what pre- 
cedes, is to be supplied. Or the word might have a middle force—‘ when men 
become transgressors. és Toy OdvaTtov aviKxovai—‘ reach up at last 
to death,’ met. from reaching a climax. kat TovTo wapaBalverat 
This seems to be a loose way of speaking, like that noticed in wapaBatvouevwr, 
where the penalty is made to include the rule to the violation of which it is 
affixed. There is no necessity with Kriiger to read «av rovry. 

(c.) avdynn is the dative of the instrument as are #Bper and dpyfi— poverty 
from the pressure of necessity affording the necessary daring [cf. «My poverty 
but not my will consents’), and power giving birth to a grasping spirit, from 

arrogance and pride; and all the other circumstances or conditions of life, from 
the temper of mankind, as each (tuvtuxia) is under the dominant influence of 
some irresistible [lit. incurable] passion, étovola—tr. exw, odaia, 
cf. repiovala—‘ power grounded on the possession of resources.’ Cf. vi. 31, 
€Eovolas émldekis. Zpws—‘ concupiscence,’ Soph. Gd. Tyr. 600. 
eEd-yougiv—‘ lead men on,’ Bl. Cf. pws rus w eEdyer, Eur. Ale. 1080. 
evmoplav. Kriig. after Heil. tr. Vorschub, i.e. assistance, but it is rather ‘the 
facilities which fortune is sure to afford, ‘the chapter of accidents,’ as we say. 
4) ebmopla ris TUxNs in fact represents the source of the famous Mr. Micawber’s 
dependence. ' . 

(d.) bwodccar pwr. Kriig. supposes that a comparison with the resources 
of the enemy is intended. I should rather suppose that an inferiority to those 
which their calmer judgment would consider necessary is implied. 

@x) tAgov te abtay. This is the reading of the best MSS. Arnold (though 
he prints tairdvt) renders, ‘ carries his imaginations somewhat wae ie concerns 
ing them. Of this Pop. approves, comparing the expressions, én péya icxvos 
ii. 7, emt oad Ths Sédéns iv. 126 Géll.’s explanation is, ‘aliquid earum rerum 
[libertatis, et in alios imperii] in majus animo CneeD Hs sc. majorem libertatem, 
majus in alios imperium nescio quod animo een pits : eidkacev. 
BordCw is to “form 8état,’—‘ imaginative schemes ;’ ‘to dream of, as we say. 
lf aérov be read, translate with Peile—‘ among the : enue each individual 
without reflection is apt to think too highly of himself, or his own chances, 
at any rate per ndvrwy refers to the confidence derived from nambers— 
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universi audent, quod singuli reformidarent. But airay is, I have little 
doubt, Thucydidean. 

(e.) d5bvarov kal worAAhs ebnGelas—it is impossible and a mark of 
great simplicity in him who supposes.’ Cf. ii. 44, and iv. 18. 


Cuaprer XLVI.—(a.) éxeyyt@. ‘ia is ‘the hollow of the hand:’? Hence 
éyyudw—to give security by placing a thing in the hand,’ and éyyin—‘ the 
security given.’ éxéyyvos therefore means ‘having’ or ‘affording security, 
‘to be relied on” Cf.‘spondeo.’ ‘ We should not therefore from confidence in 
the punishment of death, as if it afforded any security, &e. Cf. viii. 68, 
pepeyyudratos. avéAmiotov ... @s ovK €oTat meTayva@rat 
is equivalent to avéAmoroy moijoa Td peTayvavai— not to make repentance 
and expiation of their fault a matter of despair ;? not to establish in them a 
sentiment of despair, as though, &c. The principle is that of building a bridge 
for a flying enemy. «al goes with aroacraca—‘ even supposing it to 
have revolted, 

(b.) &mob0dvar— to reimburse us for the expenses of the war, ‘to indem- 
nify.” On this particular force of ard in composition, see the long notes in 
Sheppard’s Theophrastus, pp. 176, 112. 

(c.) wmapagKkevdocacOa... mapareveto@a:, I cannot account for the 
union of tenses except upon the principle maintained in a tract upon the aorist. 
App. II. Similar cases occur, iv. 28. 52, v. 49, Vi. 24, viii. 46. Arn. adds, in 
accordance with the theory there advocated, ‘In the latter the notion of future 
time is essential, whereas in the former the time is unimportant, and it is 
simply the occurrence of the thing which the writer wishes to signify.’ Pop. 
believes that mapareveio@a: means ‘ suffer itself to be, will be, put to the rack,’ 
‘very hard pressed, because its subject really is méAiv, not moAlopkiay. 
Remark that te may follow moAropxia because no real opposition to the idea in- 
troduced hy wév is intended, but only an extension or amplification of it. Cf. i. 
td ard Sbvarat Cf. note, i. 141. 

(d.) BAdwreoat. Arn. makes this the mid. voice—‘hurt yourselves by 
resisting ;’ but if we consider the real meaning of the word BAdmrw, which is, 
to put an obstacle in a man’s way, we see that bere and elsewhere it is passive. 
See observations on Asch. 4g. in Terminalia, No. 21. byras, sine 
articulo—‘from being too strict judges.’ Cf. with Arn. i. 71, duvyduevor. 
pa&rAAov H—‘ so much as it is to look and see.’ 

(e.) és xpnudtwyv Adyov—‘on the score of money”-—Arn. This seems 
correct. But as Adyos and ‘ ratio’ are so nearly the same, it appears unnecessary 
to explain the phrase as he and Pop. are at pains to do, by ‘if we come to 
talk about money. The Sch. has amapl@unow. Bl. has many examples from 
later writers, but he tr.—‘ solvent in respect of the payment of money.’ dAoyiorhs 
is ‘a calculator,’ ‘a teacher of arithmetic’ (vide L. and S. Zez.), not ‘a 
talker.’ Epywv THs éwimedetas. The usual sort of antithesis, 
meaning here—practical precautions against revolt. Cf. Epywy pvdany, Ixxxi. 
mpoxatarauBaverv. Seei. 57. Lid. & S. (Lew.) give several Thucydidean 
loci. én éddxiotov—‘ extend the blame over as small a surface [of tha 
population] as possible? 
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Cuarter XLVII.—(a.) def 88 wal ef Hdleqoay Mh mpoomotctobat 
Pop. argues, if 6 duos ray méAcwv is the subject of 78iicnoav, and the notion be 
general, we should require a future sense, and kal édy &8ichowor. But if it be 
6 dijmos Tay MvtiAnvalwy, inasmuch as the orator has just denied that they were 
guilty, we should expect %e1, not Sez. This, it seems to me, is to ‘tie down the 
speaker rather too closely to his words. Cf. Sixalws obs HY de? SiapGetpar, where, 
at any rate, we might have expected xpf. Or is ef #5i«qaay to be rendered—‘if 
we are to assume that they have wronged us,’ ‘ assuming that they have wronged 
us’? just as etmep (i. 69. b) means ‘if, as is the case,’ but is sometimes employed 
in stating » position, not really correct, but necessarily assumed as the basis of 
an frcykis—‘if, as we are for the present to assume?” Cf. lvi. Kriig. does not 
hesitate to read ge. Ky wpogmotetobai— not to take it up, 
sc. as a ground of quarrel. Arn. refers to Theophrastus wep) Eipwvelas. See 
Sheppard’s note on the passage, from which it appears that yw} mpoomoreiobat, 
hike od nul, may mean—‘ to make as if it were not the case, ‘to pretend not.’ 
But from the epigram there quoted— 


ei AoiBopot Tis, eav 5 Aowopotmevos 
Kh wpoomorjrat, Aowoperrat Aoidopav— 


it seems that the word meant primarily, ‘to make,’ or ‘take to oneself, take it 
as applying to oneself ;? an interpretation which will hold good here, and I believe 
in all cases, and explain the offending dége in Theophrastus, which all the 
editors have given up. The connexion between not ‘taking up’ a matter of 
offence and not ‘noticing’ it, is near enough to have produced the confusion. 
«ddetiv. €tis is formed from the second person sing. of the perfect pass. of 
2x, and follows the analogy of such words, i.e. it means ‘a way of having,’ or 
< holding,’ in this place, maintenance. Kriig. says it is peculiar to Thucyd., and 
refers to Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 351. Just so the old English ‘haviour’ (now 
behaviour) is formed from the verb ‘to have.’ ‘Nor the dejected haviour of 
the visage. —Hamlet. &erns, the noun from the third person, we have in com- 
pounds, e. g. AcovéxTns. 

(b.) adixnOjvat Cf.i. 120, d. dixalws—‘on strict grounds of 
justice, the ‘summum jus,’ which often is ‘summa injuria.’ nat 7d 
KA éwvos— Cleon’s point, the identity of justice and expediency in our revenge, 
is found to be incapable of subsisting in it at one and the same time. There is a 
slight impropriety in the use of dua, as if he had forgotten that he had spoken 
of the identification of the two things, instead of the two things separately. 
év abt g—se. TG Tywpetcba, to be supplied from tizwptas. Pop. and Goll. 
Peile aptly compares ioxdouey tbe following, and referring to ris tpooddou, 
xlvi. Dobree, rg airg. Kriig., ravT@, but needlessly. 


Cuaprer XLVIII.—(a.) yvdvres... melbeode. Poppo, with Rost 
(Gr. Gr. 129. 4. ¢.), objects to the old rendering of these words—‘ guum intel- 
lexeritis, &c. The meaning of yvdvres here is, what it always is—‘ when you 
have found out,’ implying a conclusion the result of some previous information 
or instruction. 

(b.) mpos rods évayriovs. I do not see much in Poppo’s remark, ‘sed 
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Athenienses tunc non adversus hostes (Peloponnesios) sed super adversariis 
(Mytileneis) consultabant.” The sentiment is general, though, as usual, 
inclusive of the case in question. There seems a sort of antithesis between 
Bovacver bat mpbs (to deliberate looking to, and therefore not yet in contact with, an 
enemy) and émidy pera epyor (actually and in very deed assailing him). ‘The 
man who deliberates wisely, looking to his enemies, is in a stronger position than 
he who recklessly with violent acts assails them.’ The argument is directed against 
the notion that strength is evidenced by action only, and not by words. Kriig. 
would insert the article after #. 


CHaPTeR XLIX.—(a.) duos, i.e. notwithstanding what might have been 
inferred from xxxvi., that they (viz. the people) had repented, and w large 
majority were in favour of the repeal. The omission of the article before 
avtimdAwy proves, as Popp. rightly remarks, that it is to be taken in close con- 
nexion with the predicate jnGe.c@v—‘ were delivered in most palpable opposition 
to each other.” Arn. says, ‘so in the debate in the Roman senate on the punish- 
ment of the accomplices of Catiline, the motions of Caesar and Cato were 
pédwota avrimadot [what authority is there for this word?]; and although D. 
Silanus and several other persons had proposed motions nearly to the same 
effect as Cato’s, yet Cato’s was adopted by the aristocratical party as expressing 
most strongly and decidedly what they wished. See Cie. ad Attic. xii. 21 
a&yxeparor The Sch. explains éyybs toa wal cxeddv waparAjoi. Thucyd. 
repeats the word iv. 134, vii. 71. It seems to be a relic of the old poetic lan- 
guage, which fell into disuse after Thucydides. 

(3.) drws ph pOacdons THs mpoTrépas, Bekk., Kriig., Arn.; ris érépas, 
Popp.; devrépas vulgo, which Goll. adopts, but says, ‘non sanum est, nisi 
dictum eodem sensu quo érépas.’ Though the authority is so preponderant 
against devrépas, it certainly had struck me that by suspending the sentence at 
uh, the whole might be considered equivalent to dtws 7 Seurépa vais pOdoaca wh 
e¥pn [or ebpwat, sc. of vabra:, understood in vais] duepOapuévny thy réAw— that 
the second ship might not (having got beforehand) find the city destroyed’ This 
had, I found, struck Dale also, who explains—‘¢hat by the previous arrival of 
the second.they might avoid finding the city ruined,’ and quotes two cases of 
#1) similarly used in ii. 3. But long before either of us, Peile wrote: ‘The 
truth is 4} is not here to be taken in connexion with Saws in the common sense 
of lest, but is to be carried over péacdons Tis Sevrépas—which words declare, as 
it were in passing, the manner in which what follows was to be prevented—to 
eUpwor SiepOapuevny—that they may not (the second galley having outstripped 
the first) find the city already destroyed, 

(c.) mpoetxe Huépa nal vuxtl uwddiora. It is obvious that here, 
where Thucydides is expatiating on the greatness of the feat, uddAiora is not to 
be rendered ‘ at most,’ but rather ‘at least.? See note on i. 118, in accordance 
with which it would mean—‘as nearly as may be? omovbdy Tod 
mA0t—‘ zealous prosecution of the voyage.’ 

(2.) otve ... mepupapéva. It is probable that the wine was an addi- 
tion to the common pé¢a, u cake of meal and oil used for the rations of the 
rowers, pa(a kAgita mepupaueva dari Kal edalw, Hesych. Cf. Arist. Pac. t, 
Eq. 35, Plutus 1121. kata wépos—‘ turn and turn about! 
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arAdKorov. Peile renders ‘cross, ‘untoward, ‘unkindly, ‘against the 
grain? boov avey. cf. i. 2. a. émixatayeta:, Pop, 
doubts whether this means ‘insuper appellatur, or ‘ postea appellatur? There 
seems little practical difference: kardyeras (comes to her moorings) ént (close 
on the heels of the first). Of. viii. 28. a. émixatd-yovrat. 

(e.) tapd tocoiroy HAGE Kivdbvov. This phrase (which recurs vii. 2) 
has called forth a good deal of remark, for the usual way of rendering it would 
be—‘so little short of danger did Mytilene come, which is absurd, as it was 
within an ace of destruction, but actually in danger, and not short of it at all. 
Are we, then, as Arn. suggests, to consider «ivydvvos like our ‘danger,’ an 
equivocal word sometimes implying ‘the thing of which there is u danger’? 
But (1) desiderantur exempla; and (2) he has shown that danger ‘from its 
derivation (damnum, damniarium, danneggiare) always has a bad sense, whereas 
xlyduvos and kiwduvetw have not.’ Bloomfield supposes there is some confusion 
between és rogotroy xwddvou and mapa Tocovrov ob amAeTo—but this is telling 
us what Thucydides might have written, not explaining what he did write. 
Peile tries to escape the difficulty by searching for a similar equivoque in Eng- 
lish. ‘Thus far did ald Mitylene (uév opposed to robs &AAous) go danger-ward. 
He compares Dem. c. Mid. § 18, vuxdiv wap& rotdr’ oiduevov—‘ but for this,’ i.e. 
short of this. isch. c. Cées. sub finem, wap’ obdév A Gov droxretvar— came next 
to nothing short of putting to death.’ The old version, apparently approved by 
Pop., is perhaps the safest—‘in tantum periculum Mytilene venit,’ which may 
be explained, ‘up to such a pitch of danger did Mytilene come, and stand 
therein, or so much risk did Mytilene run, rape denoting ‘motion up to the 
side of a thing.’ Seei. 29, ad finem. See Grote’s remarks upon these two 
speeches. Without detracting from their general fairness and ability, it is, I 
think, impossible not to feel that they are coloured by a feeling towards Cleon, 
not unlike that between advocate and client. 


Cuaprer L.—(a.) yvdun KAéwvos—the proposal of Cleon; on Cleon’s 
motion, as we should say. 

(b.) KAnpotxous... amérenwav. I do not think it necessary to sup- 
pose that these xAypodxo: went into permanent personal occupation of their allot- 
ments. See the accounts of the other revolts, viii. 22, 23, and Xen. i. 6, il. 2. 
It seems unlikely that so large a number of citizens should have been exempted 
from the onerous local duties at Athens. Nor, as Béckh urges, could there 
have been many Athenian kleruchs in Lesbos at the time of the Sicilian expe- 
dition, for Thucyd. mentions the Athenian settlers at other places, sc. Histicea 
and Aigina, as forming part of the expedition, but says nothing of these. Grote 
subjoins (note, vi. 352), ‘ We might push this argument further, and apply the 
same inference to an earlier period, the eighth year of the war (iv. 75), when 
the Mitylenzans were so active in their aggressions upon sehcanians and the 
other towns originally Mitylenzan possessions on the mainland. Cf. Clinton, 
F. H. 389. Probably they received rent as absentee landlords. } On the 
KAnpouxia, seé Dict. of Antiq., which has all the necessary information from 
Bockh. ratduevot See note i. 99. c ; woAlopara. 
Pop. refers to iv. 52. On the fate of oe see Grote vi. 553. 

x3 
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Cuaprer LI.—(a.) Mivdav thy vijcov. It was a peninsula in Strabo’s 
time, and the map by the surveying officers, given in Arn.’s edition, shows that 
it is now completely united to the mainland. Similar aggregations of al- 
luvial soil have taken place on the coasts of Greece, e.g. at the mouth of the 
Acheloiis, at the Leucadian peninsula, at ‘Thermopylae, and most probably at 
Sphacteria and the Gulf of Pylos. 

(8.) rovs MeAotwovynoclous... 8mws wy worayta:. Arn. makes this 
an anacolouthon, the latter clause standing for the infinitive which was to follow 
according to the original conception of the sentence; BovAecGa: ought to have 
an infinitive, but Poppo says it follows the analogy of many other verbs, which 
sometimes substitute érws «.7.A., and in this case more readily, because it is 
so far off in the sentence that the mind slides into some cognate notion such ai 


mpovOupetro. Kriig. supplies pudachy xe. avr déOev is—there oa 
the spot, or rather from the spot, i.e. Minoa. AavOdvoytTes— 
‘undetected.’ Bovddépov. Budorum, a promontory and town of 


Salamis over against Minoa, called in ii. 94, Tis Sadapivos 7d axpwripiov Td 
mpos Méyapa dpav. 

(c.) €Ady «7A. All this must be admitted to be very obscure. Strange 
to say, Arn., our great resource, does not make anything clear by his note. He 
quotes Gdéll., ‘ard Nicalas, “on the side of Nisea,” is opposed to rd ex ris 
imelpov, which, considering that Nisea itself was on the mainland, at least 
requires explanation. Minoa was an island shutting in on the S.a semicircular 
roadstead, with of course entrances E. and W. at its two extremities. Niswa, 
the port of Megara, abutted on this roadstead, bearing NNE. of Minoa. 
Megara lay a mile further inland, N. or NNW. of Minoa. Now it seems the 
entrance on the E. or Athenian side between the island and mainland was 
narrowed and blockaded by two moles terminating in towers, one from the island, 
the other from the mainland near Nisaa, so constructed, we may infer, as to 
command the passage and afford means of communication from one shore to 
the other. Pop. asks, How do you know that this was on the E. and not the 
W. of the island? We answer, because the English officers have observed 
vestiges of works there. Of the other side we hear nothing, and must con- 
clude that some natural obstructions, probably want of water (if we may judge 
by the appearance of the ground and modern soundings), prevented on this side 
ingress into the roadstead. Nicias with engines from shipboard first attacked 
these two towers on the projecting moles, and thus cleared the entrance into 
the harbour, and then dmerelyiCe «.7.A. Now Goll. makes these words mean 
(and I suppose A. agrees with him, for he says nothing) that he went to the 
other end or W. of the island, and there blocked up a bridge from the main- 
land by which succours from Nisa were occasionally thrown into the fort in 
the island. But an inspection of the ground will show that such a bridge over 
an arm of the sea would be a feat quite beyond the engineers of Megara; and 
secondly, if succours were thrown into Minoa from Nisia, is it not more likely 
they came by the moles and a drawbridge, which were quite near them, thau 
that they went round to the other side of the bay and built a huge bridge for 
the purpose? May we therefore translate— he proceeded to build a wall of 
defence, on the side of the mainland also, just at the point where, along a cause- 
way through a marsh, there was access for succowrs into the island ?? i. e. he cut 
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off in the mainland the communication between the mole from the mainland 
and Niswa, which communication consisted of a causeway or bridge over some 
marshy ground. The reader will excuse the length of a note which deals with 
a difficult point, as yet unexplained. 7 éx Tis 4m elpov—on the 
side of (i.e. looking from) the mainland. Cf. i. 64. a. 


Cuarter LII.—(a.) roatopreto ba t, equivalent to drouévery thy moasopetay. 


Cf. ch. 109. elpnuévoy «.7.A. Pop. ef. v. 17. 3, on the history. 
Aeéyovta—‘to make the proposal,’ i.e. to see whether they would consent to 
the proposal. ei BodrAovrar Arn. says that the indicative arises 


from a blending of the dramatic and narrative together, that is to say, the 
mood and tense employed by the speaker are coupled to the third person of 
crea composition. He also supposes that the apodosis is suppressed after 
BovrAovrat, quoting iv. 37, exhputdy te ef RobAowrTo Ta Sra wapadodvat Kad opas 
abtovs ’A@nvalois Sarre Bovreodoa: Sti dv éxelvois Soxj. But, as Peile remarks, 
‘this very passage points out the construction of the last clause to be Sere tots 
Te adixous x.7.A. We might indeed have expected Sore robs uty aSlnous KT.A, 
but the clause begins as if rods re wh a&prévar were to follow.’ All the in- 
finitives are governed by BotAovra, and tobs Aaxedapovlovs is the subject of 
KoAdCev. 

(0.) rods te Gblxovs. Pop. considers that this re connects xphoacba and 
koAd¢ew, and supplies S:icacr&s before the latter verh from the preceding 
dicagrais. This, though somewhat harsh, is not I think more so than many 
other things in Thucyd. e is used because the idea implied in xoad(ew is 
a mere epexegesis of the general notion dicaorais xphoacdau, both being included 
in that ef ‘trial’—‘for judges to try them and be merciful therein” In this 
way the future is not required, which seems necessary to Kriig., who makes re 
contradictory to 6, referring to his own Gr. § 69, 16. 

(c.) TG aobevertadtrw—‘in the last degree of feebleness.’ Bl. quotes 
imitations from later writers. émikareoduevot, The junior 
student should notice the force of the middle voice—caused them to be summoned. 
ef Tt Aakedatmovlousx.7.A. The te is repeated because the Lacedemonians 
meant to put the question as strongly as possible: ‘whether they had in any 
point done any service, Arn. So in the second Punic war after the capture of 
Capua the Romans asked—‘ Ecquis Campanorum bené meritus de republica 
Roman esset ?? Pop. of 8 Aeyor aitnoduevoi— but they 
replied by asking, &c., and appointing, i.e. ‘their reply consisted in having 
asked,’ Peile. 

(d.) mpotdtavtes copay adirav “Aocripaxav—‘having appointed 
Astymachus to be their spokesman. 


Cuaprrrr LIII.—(a.) Thy uty wapdboory x.7.A, This speech merits the 
praise which has been so generally bestowed upon it. Even Dionysius says— 
ras ev tals émra BiBAos pepopévas Thy MAaraéwy dquyyoplay reOatpaxa map’ 
ovdev ob ws Erepor, ds Td wh BeBacavicda: unde nar emireTndedo Oa, ddyOer 5é rive 
Kad Puot@ kexooujoba xpomatr. Ta Te yap evOvuhuara mddous éo7l weord, Kal 
hy adkis obn drootpébouea Tas dxods } Te civOeots ebewhs, kal TA oXHUATA TOY 


mpayparov tra. od ev &AAOts. Dobree conjectures dv tAAas, 
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but it is unnecessary, such repetitions of the prep. being quite legitimate. 
(Pop. quotes vi. 82, and Bernhard’s Synt. p. 211.) Some difficulty is felt about 
the three participles in the nom. masc. Pop.’s explanation is best. He makes 
Setduevor equivalent to éel ededucba, and prints without a comma at dpiv 
—‘and (when we had now accepted your proposal) thinking not to be 
placed in the hands of any other judges than yourselves, as indeed we are not, 
that so,’ &c.; repeat the odk év HAAos after éopev. ev is, says Kriig., the 
proper preposition for this sense. We may cite wepiwoOGyev ev buiv, Ixvii. 
 €épec0ai—earry off for ourselves. &uporépwy—se. ‘justice and 
a fair trial, in accordance with the established customs of Greece.’ 

HH} Fuaptheaper, with the indicative, lest we have lost, indicating the strength 
of the apprehension, Jelf. 

(b.) wh od Kowvol &roBRre—‘lest ye do not turn out fair (impartial) 
judges” kowds, a man who is as much on one side as the other. See Theophrastus 
Tlep) *Apeokelas. Kal mapaxanfels mpds Slartavy wh wdvov @ mdpeots Bovrcobas 
apéoxenv, AAG kal TH avTIBle~, Wa Kowds elvat Sorf. Cf. ‘equus.’ 

(c.) mpoxatnyoplas ..... érepdtnua—no bill of indictment. Here 
we have both the genitive and accusative absolute without any perceptible dis- 
tinction in meaning. Elmsley’s rule therefore (Herac. 693) that the gen. 
denotes the existence of a fact, the accusative absolute some one’s impression 
about it, is not of universal application. mpo- is pleonastic. See i. 23. d. 
Peile. Pop. supposes that as Bpaxi by is frequently used impersonally (Matth. 
564; Rost, 131. 4), it retained the same case when connected, as happened 
here, with a noun—just as we find ddéav radra, and the like. 

(d.) ciwdvras Tt eivduveve.v—‘having said something to run the risk, 
i.e. not to run the risk before we have said something (without having said) ia 
our favour. Similar is the expression (i. 20) BovAduevor Spagavtés Te kal Ku- 
dSuvetoa, where see note. 

(e.) 6 wh pnGels Adyos, equivalent by a very common idiom to 7d ph 
pnOjvar Adyov. Cf. i. 100. ‘ The fact of its having been omitted to be spoken 
might afford ground for self-accusation, that, viz., had it been uttered, it would 
have saved us? Sédipev ... mpoxatayvdyvres—‘we apprehend, 
not so much lest, having beforehand passed judgment against our merits that 
they are inferior to your own, ye make it (i.e. the fact) a ground of complaint ; 
but rather lest, while you are gratifying others (i.e. for the gratification of), we 
should be brought to a trial already decided against us.” So we must translate 
the passage if pépovres xdpiv be incapable of standing with the subject of ka@iord- 
ueOa. I confess that, although Arn., Pop., and Gdll. dissent, I cannot consider 
it proves that pépoyvres xdpivy may not mean, as we say, ‘ being made the vehicles 
of a favour? If the orator had merely meant to say xapi(duevo1, he would not 
have gone out of his way to select an unusual expression. The fact that it is 
uncominon seems to imply that the ordinary meaning is not intended, other- 
wise we have to account for the violent disruption of the nominative pépoytes 
from its natural adjunct «a@io7rdueba, and this at best can only be done awk- 
wardly. ©The words &Aos xapiv pé€povtes aro inserted, like P@acdons Tis 
devrépas in c. 49, apart from the rest of the sentence, as a mere epexegesis of 
the yf, i.e. here, of the manner in which the thing apprehended was likely 
to happen.’—Peile, 
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Cnartur LIV.—(a,) & Zxouey Sfxara. See note, xliv. mpds Ta did- 
opa—‘our claims of justice against the animosity of the Thebans and towards 
you.—Arn, He does not quote any similar cases. Pop. refers to i. 38. But 
neither in that sentence—otre mpbs Tos UAAous, ore es Huds To.0lde cicly—is 
there any such contrast of the prepositions; nor in the és ra TpdyuaTra—mpos 
Tovs Adyous found in the opening sentence of the third Olynthiac. Besides, r& 
didpopa does not mean ‘the animosity of the Thebans,’ but ‘ our points of dif- 
Serence with the Thebans, ‘our quarrel,’ &c. I do not therefore think that 
Ayrn.’s distinction is tenable. But from another passage of Demosthenes, p. 113. 
11. (Brenii), ets dwxéas ds mpds cupudxous éropevero, we may, perhaps, conclude 
that pds denotes a more particular and immediate reference, and this agrees 
with the present instance. 

(b.) plaous 5& voulCovras—for ei 8& plaovs fuds voulCere. Another 
instance of the desire to vary the form of statement in the second clause, 
extending even to anacolouthon. Evvem:0épevoi—‘ joining you in the 
attack against, 

(e.) #évot Botwr&yv. This is an oratorical statement natural under the 
circumstances. We learn from Herod. viii. 50 that the Thespians did so also. 
And Pop. quotes Pausan. ix. 32. 4, an assertion to the same effect concerning 
the Haliartians. ‘ 

(d.) wepréorn—‘ when very great alarm encompassed Sparta.’ Poppo quotes 
xlvduvos kal pdéBos wepiéorn Thy wéAtv, Dem. De Cor. § 195, and Tacitus, Hist. 
iv. 79, ‘ circumsteterat civilem metus ;’ add mepretorqxet, viii. I. 
amoogrdyvrwy. According to Pop. the gen. of the object after pdBos, ‘about 
the Helots when they revolted and established themselves in Ithome.” There 
seems, however, no objection to making arogrdvrwy the gen. absolute, ‘upon 
occasion of the revolt, &c.; and Peile judges this more proper, owing to the 
absence of the article before ¢d80s. Seei. 101. There are said to have been 
three Messenian wars. The first from B.C. 743 to the capture of Ithome, B.c. 
724. The second from B.c. 685 to the taking of Ira,3.¢. 671. The third (that 
mentioned here) from B.¢. 465, Ol. 78. 4, to B.C. 455. Diodorus places the 
earthquake Olymp. 77. 4. 

(¢.) iuay abréy. Arn. rightly notices the emphasis. ‘ Our own citizens,’ 
sc. not allies and ‘contingents such as you are in the habit of sending. Cf. ii. 


39 iv. 34. 


Cuaprer LV.—(a.) éxmpetéarepoy, cf. i. 38—‘ nothing out of the way, 
“nothing remarkable or extraordinary, ‘ unseemly. On the fact cf. Herod. vi. 
108. amwnvetre—shrunk back. 

(B.) BAAws Te eal obs Cb Maddy TiS K.T.A. This formula seems to be 
one of those found in most languages, where a man takes his own particular 
case, and throwing it into general language, endeavours so to gain for it the 
sanction of some general principle which it is supposed to imply. So the 
French use ‘on,’ the Germans ‘ man,’ and we ourselves ‘a man,’ or ‘one. It 
js true that 1 German author (Muersch. de rebus Plateens. pp. 67—69) has 
taken three pages to say this, but I do not think after all he has said any more. 
Ty,‘ and to give them up now became dishonourable, especially in the case of 
persons whom aman, after receiving kind treatment, and at his own entreaty 
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too, has called in to be allies, and received from them the rights of citizenship’ 
D.’s version fails to express this. Td TapayyerAAdweva—present 
participle—‘ orders as they were given’ 

(c.) woAtrelas weréAaBev. Some confusion has arisen among historical 
writers from the fact that the Platewans were ¢wice admitted to rights of citi- 
zenship at Athens. The first occasion was that here mentioned, when they 
received iooroA:refa, This included, according to Arn., the right of inter- 
marriage, as well as that of purchasing and inheriting land in Attica, but not 
that of voting, or eligibility to offices of state. He compares the modified 
rights of citizenship enjoyed by the Cerites, and the other peoples, those of 
Antium e.g. and Velitree, connected with early Rome, on which see Nieb. 
ii. 41. But after the cruel capture of their city the Platzeans were admitted to 
a more intimate civil relationship—that is to say, they were considered eligible 
to all offices except the archonship, and certain family hereditary priesthoods. 
There was, however, a restriction as to residence. See the words of the decree, 
Demosthenes cata Nealpas—se. mh ekeoTw—pwh etpopévw map Tod Shuov Tod 
"Abnvaiwr. 

(d.) €Enyeto@e—properly, ‘to lead the way in order that others may 
follow ;? hence its various meanings—as ‘ preire verbis,’ to instruct by giving 
out words to be repeated. See Liddell and Scott. Here then it may be in the 
primary sense, ‘ set the example and expect us to follow the lead,’ or the secon- 
dary, ‘school us to do. Yet perhaps it is best after all to refer it to the 
jryewovia of Sparta, &c.—‘ which you in your character of hegemones cause your 
allies to do” Cf. i. 74. 


CuapTEeR LVI.—(a.) rd TeAevtatov... 8 &mep. Pop., holding the 
plural to be inadmissible, would read érep. Gdll. compares 7} év ofs after %AAO 
v1, xxxviil. But the phrase &AAo 7: may be considered as inclusive of a plural 
notion. 7d ed. is the accusative after tumore. 

(.) fepounvia, not certainly equivalent to vovunvta, the regular monthly 
festival, for, as Pop. remarks, reAevtavros Tod pnvds, il. 3, is said of daybreak 
on the day after the Theban inroad. Therefore iepounvia seems to have been 
a generic term, including vouynvfa and every other ‘ holyday’ in the month. 
Pop. refers to Buttmann’s excellent glossary to the Meidias, who explains 
éoptn—‘ipsum solenne, ‘a festival ;’ tepounvia—‘ dies solennis,’ ‘the day of a 
festival” Arn. quotes Schol. Pind. Nem. iii. 4: fepounvia. af ev r@ pyri 
iepal jjepas. katakauBdavovTas—pres. particip.— while in the 
act of occupying.’ 

(c.) el yap 7G abrlea xpnoluw buay Te Kad exelvov T@ Todeuly. 
‘The ve is not out of its proper place, as Arnold seems to think, here or in i. 49. 
Nay, had it been as he supposes, 7G Te abtixa xpnoluy tuav nad exelvwy morculo, 
we must have had the article repeated before éxefvwy, and the meaning would 
have been very different—* both by your present advantage, and by their hos- 
tility” (ef. 64. sub fin. Tov zu. re «.7.A.). Whereas the use of te xa) here is 
to connect both xpyoipw tuav and exelvwy modrculy with 7@ adtiica, and we may 
translate, “for if you mean to form your notions of (or, as we familiarly use 
the word, “ take ”) jus/ice by what is at this moment at once your interest, and 
their unkindly feeling towards us.” Strictly speaking the arrangement should 
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have been 7@ aitika buav re xpnolum Kad exelvwv mworeuly, but there was a 
reason for placing in immediate connexion Suav... exelywy, the two parties 
whose object was the same, though in one case from motives of expediency, 
in the other of revenge.’—Peile. This seems correct with regard to the nou- 
transposition of re. Yet it is hard to understand how the zterests of one 
party and the ostility of the other could be spoken of as the same thing, how- 
ever much they tended to the same object. .The peculiar position of re appears 
to indicate only that +@ mapaurixa belongs to both ‘your immediate interest,’ 
and ‘ their immediate hostility’—sc. both motives for the moment being more 
urgent than they would afterwards be. Pop. objects to taking AnWeode as the 
analogy of the English verb ‘to take’ points out, and seems to think the diffi- 
culty insoluble. But are we not justified by such expressions as év bpp 
AaBetv, ‘to define” ev rump dAaBeiv, ‘to sketch,’ and the like? See Aristot. 
passim, and Theophrastus, cap. i., or tr. ‘form your conception of justice. 
Others compare ii. 42, ili. 38. Kriig. reads moAeulws—in a hostile way, like 
enemies, which is certainly simple, and good. Cf. d:alws infra. 

(d.) ei Epa hudprnrai—if as it seems you are to assume that we did 
wrong. Cf. xvii. 

(e.) of wh Ta Eduoopa...abrots—al. adrots. Arn., Pop. and Géll. 
seem to decide upon the first—‘ intriguing in safety (cf. i. 56) what was expe- 
dient for themselves with reference to the invasion.’ Peile prefers the latter, 
making adrois refer to Ti Zéptov duvduer—‘ those who did not, in secwrity them- 
selves, negotiate underhand what was conducive to them (the Persians) for their 
invasion’ dopadcla is equivalent to 8? dopadclas, and we may see from it 
how adverbs were originally the datives of nouns. Cf. iii, 82. Kriig. unites 
abrois with mpdocovres rather than with Eduopa, making mpds thy epodov— 
with a view to the barbaric invasion. 

(f.) timndévtes és ra mpGra. They received the apioreia according to 
the statement of Plutarch (in Vitd Aristid.), which there seems some reason for 
doubting, as from the account of Herodotus we should infer that this honour 
was paid to the Spartans. Grote, v. 254. éml Tots avtots—for 
the very same conduct, 

(g-) Kal 7d Evppépov ph &AdAo tt vowtoat Arn. translates—‘ and we 
should hold it as our real interest to retain an ever-enduring sense of the services 
of brave and faithful allies, while we take care of whatever our immediate 
advantage may seem to call for’ This is elegant, as Arn.’s versions always 
are. Yet it appears doubly defective, (1) in ignoring the skilful manner in 
which the language slides into that of general principles, maar (2) ina 
faulty rendering of the well-known collocation, BéBatoyv thy xdpws which 
is, of course, not ‘an enduring sense,’ but one’s sense enduring. Peile 
translates the whole—‘ and yet men ought to be seen uniformly holding the same 
opinion of the same principles of conduct, and to consider their own interest to 
be no other than (the interest of) their brave allies, viz. so long as these have the 
grateful acknowledgment of their good conduct always warranted unto them, 
at the same time that that which on any occasion may be our immediate interaet is 
secured.’ He therefore understands Td Evupépoy again before tay Euppdxwov. 
This looks improbable; is it not gen. after Tots ayabots abe to think that 
expediency or good policy consists in any thing else than in this, when viz. men 
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retain their gratitude to the good among their allies as something permanent, 
while at the same time in any case our own immediate interest (juiv, identifying 
themselves by a common expedient with those whom they advise) 7s secured. 
Donaldson adopts the conjecture of Dobree: xiv 7d wapautixa mov wh wpérmor 
kafiorrar— even though expediency be for the moment against it.’ This is 
very plausible, but I cannot help thinking that the speaker in this case would 
hardly have used so strong an expression as ka@iorArat, i.e. they would hardly 
have admitted that a case of expediency had been actually established against 
them. The language is vague on purpose, because, as Peile properly remarks, 
they dared not, for fear of giving offence, openly assert that the Lacedzemonians 
had been guilty in this respect. They accordingly put the proposition in as 
general terms as possible. Heilmann’s conjecture @yovo: (dat. plur.) is neat and 
ingenious but unnecessary ; so also is of dy suggested by Kriig. for drav. 


Cuapter LVII.—(a.) ob yap agave xpivetre x.7.A. Dr. Donaldson 
has selected this passage as an illustration of his tertiary predicates (Gr. Gr. 
§ 493). a&pav7 and peumray are, he says, tertiary predicates; and he translates 
—‘ this judgment which you will give, will not be unknown ; for you the judges 
are praised, and we the parties are free from reproach. The whole matter has 
been elsewhere discussed. I can only observe here that the above version 
seems to me to ignore the force of odd and to detach érawoduevor from its 
place, being as it is an adjunct of the subject, and not a predicate. Translate— 
‘for it is notin a corner that you will decide this trial, but as men of reputation 
concerning us who are neither on our parts despicable (i. e. insignificant). See 
notes i. 36, a., 49. d. ématvovmevot—not a simple assertion, ye 
are praised, but ‘men of repute,’ as distinct from a&pavets. Kotvots 
—sc. at Olympia and Delphi. 

(3.) Aakedatpovlovs—OnBatous «.7.A. ‘The names of nations are some- 
times used in Greek without the article, when they are intended to convey the 
notion of some well-known points in the national character..—Arn. But it is 
giving a false impression to confine this to the names of nations. It is part of 
a general idiom, the absence of the article in Greek producing the same effect 
as the introduction of the indefinite article « in English—i. e. some reason for 
what follows, or some particular condition of its predication, is thereby sug- 
gested. To this idiom may be referred the varying use of the participle with and 
without the article. Thus, Soph. @dip. Tyr. (175, Texodoa (sine articulo) TAq- 
poy; isequivalent to—‘ what! a mother her own child!’ Render, ‘ It will seem 
a hard thing for Lacedemonians (who are bound by such sacred obligations to 
defend it) to sack Platea; and that... you should blot out their names for 
Thebans’ (who were such well-known traitors to the cause). Compare os én) 
AakeSaimovious, iv. 34; Kal Tourw mpds AOnvatous, iv. 55; and infra, repredomeba 
K.T.A. 

(c.) &mwAAdueOa—‘were in a fair way to be destroyed,’ sensu imperfecto. 
Arn. quotes év G capéorata elyov “Iwvlay of modéutor, viii. 86. Add also iv. 3, 
aimelyovto és Képxupav—‘ were for hastening to Corcyra.’ The speakers refer to 
the period after the battles of Thermopyle and Artemisium when their town 
was burnt, and they with the Thespians took refuge in Peloponnesus (Herodotus 
viii. 50). 
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(d.) Oavdrou kplvecGa:— put upon trial for our lives. The gen. occurs 
after judicial verbs of prosecution and sentencing: airiaoGat, didkev, ewetievat, 
clodyew, ypdperOa, &c. Cf. xplverBar doeBelas, Xen. Cyr. i. 2753 Jelf, § 501; 
Matth. § 370; Rost, Tog. 4.e. Just as, in Latin, ertmen is understood, and so 
produces a genitive after such verbs, we may here understand ¢nula. 
meptedopeda ex mdvtwy WaAarais— thrust aside by all—all round— 
Plateans though we be’ Kriig. ef. Arist. Pol. v. 8. 10, ylyvovra ordoeis éx rod 
Tepiwbeicba: Erépous bp’ Erepwy TaY ev TH dAryapxla abTar. aripapnrot 
—‘with none to come to our rescue? udvn €Amls—‘ unica spes,” 
Livy, xxi. 11. 


Cuaprer LVIII.—(a.) @co) fuupaxixol are— the gods who superintended 
the league. thy Swpeay «.7.A. These words contain (as Arn. 
indicates) an evident reference to dédimev mh BAAows xapw bépovres—‘ ask back 
of them the gift they have asked from you, our lives,’ lit. not to kill those (= such 
men as) zé becomes you not. Peile well points out the difference between this 
and ods of mpémer—‘us whom it becomes you not to kill” Seei. 40. Kriig. 
prints this interpretation with a note of admiration, as if to ridicule it; though 
I confess I cannot see the absurdity, and it is quite in Thuc.’s manner. Kriiger, 
with the Scholiast, makes &vrama:rfioa: follow dftodper— we claim from 
you, as a return for our merits, that they should not, &e. cHppova 
xdpiv—‘fair and honourable gratitude, sc. from us, because you have acted 
justly ; opposed to alexpav xdpw—<‘ disgraceful and dishonourable gratitude,’ sc. 
from the Thebans, for complying with their base request. Kkanlav is ‘a 
character for baseness, as in Ixi. Kriig. notes similar uses of SvcoéBeiav (Soph. 
Ant. 924), kéAdos (Eur. Hel. 1097), faduula (Eur. Med, 218). Cf. i. 33. a. 

(b.) nal mpovoodvres—‘et nobis prospicientes ; xa} ei quod post dore par- 
ticulam positum est, respondet.’—Pop. 

(c.) awoBrépare yap és waTrépwy K.T.A. The verb here employed ex- 
presses a particular and admiring attention, as it implies turning the eyes from 
(amd) all other objects in order to fix them upon the one given. Cf. év@uu7j, as 
amoBaAémovary ets ce of KvOpwror (Theophrast. Cz. ii.), and the instances collected 
by Sheppard ad loc. i 

(d.) éc9hpact. The word is poetic, says Kriig. It appears that Plutarch 
(Vit. Arist.) when speaking of these annual offerings makes no mention of 
vestments. Bl. therefore conjectures éoriduacs. ‘Perhaps in Plutarch’s time 
poverty had induced the Plateans to drop this part of the ceremony ” (Thirl- 
wall, ii. 393). Arn. believes ‘that clothing was offered in the same supersti- 
tious feeling which prompted offerings of meat and drink ; as if the dead were 
cold in their disembodied state, and still required those reliefs to the necessities 
of human nature which they had needed when alive. Cf. that wild story, 
Herod. v. 92.” There were two separate festivals: (1) The EAcvepia, on the 
4th of Boedromion (the day of the battle), celebrated every fifth year. 
(2) The annual commemoration on the 16th of Mamakterion. See Grote, v. 
ae Edupaxor bé bpatxmors— allies, to their old comrades in arms.’ 
o10bT OLS, SC. pidtors—a species of mpds 7d onpatvduevor. 

(f) mapa Tots avdévTats—® among those who lifted their hand against 
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their own kindred’—such is the peculiar meaning of those compounds of aizds. 
Cf. abroddixros, abtéxrovos, Asch. Sep. cv. Thebas, 735; abtéxep, Soph. Antig. 
11783 avdévrns, sch. Zum. 212.’—Peile. Cf. Lobeck, Phryn. p. 120. Pop. 

(g-) &tlwous yepav—i.e. tvev tiniis—without the honour of the privileges. 
Kriig. quotes &rmos riijs rivos, Plate, Leg. 774 B; and Tot cvpBovaevev, Dem. 
xv. 33. All the grammars notice the idiom. mpos 8é—‘ and besides.’ 
See xiii. b. épnuotre. Some have supposed this to be a future tense. 
See Matthie, Gr. Gr. § 181. 2, and Buttmann in his larger Gr. Gr. But the 
present is occasionally united with the future, as in il. 44, iv. 10. Pop. 

(4.) @vclas ras warpiovs. These are the sacrifices that have just been 
mentioned. Pop. points out that we must translate —‘ take from those who founded 
them, the sacrifices,’ &c. ; not, as Port. has it, ‘ remove the sacred hereditary rites, 
Gc. of the founders,’ because it is not forbidden in respect of these particular 
founders, but as an enormity under any circumstances; and besides we should 
have had dpaiphoecbe . . . TOv cioapévwy Kal KTicdvTwy. These words do not, 
I think, imply anything different, nor do they, as Bloomfield supposes, refer, 
one to fepd and the other to @volas. Pop. justly remarks that the first being 
an old-fashioned word, the second is added to explain it, and give weight to 
the expression. Somewhat similarly we have ‘acknowledge and confess,’ ‘sins 
and wickednesses,’ &c. in our Liturgy. There is authority for ésayévwr, which 
Kriig. thinks right, and éscauévwr. See Buttmaun, Gr. Gr. in voce. 


Cuarter LIX.—(a.) ofktw cdgppovt AaBdytas—cf. dee AaBetv, Xxxvili. 
Pop., as might be expected (cf. lvi. b.), explains this—qgefoac@a otkre, 
AaBdvras (abrdy, sc. olxtov)—<‘ spare us in pity, having taken it upon us. It is 
not quite clear, however, that it may not mean AaPédvras (juas)—‘ having 
estimated our case with a wise commiseration ;’ or it may be—‘ having taken us 
to your friendship, &e. Before peloac@at understand @or: 5& ris Sdiqs. 

(b.) do7d0unroy (cf. Ar. Aves, 170) is literally, ‘incapable of being weighed 
and estimated in the scales’—‘ beyond the power of calculation, Td Tis 
Evpgopas is only a more general and abstract way of saying 7 Evugopd, as 
Arn. renders—‘ the nature of misfortune.’ Arn. compares 7d THs yvduns, ii. 
87; Ta THs duodoylas, iv. 54. Add rd THs TUN, iv. 18, Vii, 61; and 7d rdrde 
in Soph. Elect. 1203, - 


eyd ppdoa’ by, ci Td TaD etyour mapa. 


(c.) huets Te, as mpémov ... mapadodjvat. The arrangement of these 
words has excited great controversy. Hermann boldly strikes out yryvdueda. 
Poppo (ed. maj.) says the construction is aitodueda wh yevéoOar. . . pds 
mapadojvar, and that all the intervening clauses ought to have been expressed 
by participles, but that by an anacolouthon we have yryvdueda for yryvduevor and 
mikadotpeda for émixadovuevot. In his small edition he is content to say : ‘Tria 
verba finita atrodueba, ixérat yryvdueba et emixadrovueba inter se coherere, et 
ambo participia émBodmeror et mpopepduevor et inter se et cum illo aitodueda 
copulanda esse” Goll. explains: aitovpweba Suds metoat rdde—airovucba Suas wh 
auynuoveiv—ixérat ylyvoueda Kad émixadovpeba wh yevérOa, wndt mapadojvat. 
Of this Arn. approves. It may be presumptuous to suggest anything against 
such authority, but is it not possible to explain the whole simply by asyndeton ? 
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a figure eminently natural in the agitated language of men pleading for their 
lives. Thus: place a colon after rdde and translate—‘ we entreat you, invoking 
(lit. erying aloud to) the gods worshipped at the same altar, and those common to 
all Greece, to allow us to persuade you in this matter ; pleading the oaths which 
your forefathers swore never to forget, we put ourselves in the position of sup- 
pliants to you by their tombs, and invoke the memory of those who sleep there, 
that we may never be reduced beneath the power of Thebans, nor that we who were 
their best friends should be delivered over to the mercy of their and our bitterest 
enemies.’ The only possible objection is that auynuovety ought to refer to the 
existing Lacedamonians; but surely the heroes of Platea may reasonably be 
represented as swearing for themselves and their descendants. There is no 
reason to quarrel with xexun&@tas—a poetic word is used on purpose; and in 
the version given I have tried to convey the plaintive and semi-poetical tone of 
the speaker. 

(d.) Geovs Tovs SpoBwptlovs. ‘Gods who were worshipped at one and 
the same altar, from a supposed congeniality in their nature, or from a relation- 
ship subsisting between them. Here then it seems to imply those greater gods 
Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Apollo—who being all supposed to be of the same 
race, might be made jointly the objects of prayer and sacrifice, while the local 
gods and heroes of particular countries, and still more the gods of other nations, 
could not be admitted to such an union with them.’—Arn. See also his ex- 
cellent remarks, Pref. to vol. iii.; and cf. disch. Supplices, 222, ndvrev 3 
dvderwv Tavde xowoBwulay. Goll. understands it of gods to whom all Greece 
might sacrifice in common, e. g. Olympian Jupiter, Pythian Apollo, &c. Poppo 
calls them ‘contubernales, from Cic. ad Attic. xiii. 28. 

(e.) eT? abtay mpdtavres. ‘Verba mer’ avtay videntur vel delenda 
esse, vel mutanda in kar’ airédy (sc. OnBatwy).’—Gdll. Most persons will I 
think regard this as a specimen of Giller’s not unusual hypercriticism. He 
objects: ‘ Chronology forbids us to believe that the speakers could have acted 
with the victors of Platwa.’ As though the whole force of the rhetoric did not 
consist in identifying all the parties with their ancestors, and in asserting that 
great doctrine of national morality, the uninterrupted continuity of the national 
th ‘) Adyou redevtav—the epexegesis of drep avaryxaiov. Pop. considers 
the construction equivalent to that of Ajiyew or maverOat Adyou, and aptly quotes 
Blov Tedevray, ‘to come to the end of life’ (Xen. Cyrop. viii. 7). So Thue. iii. 
104, éreaeita Tod émaivov. See Matthia, 355; J elf, § 514: ‘the genitive 
after verbs implying an antecedent notion of something going on which has 
stopped.’ mavdpmevor—‘as our last word.’ ; : a 

(g.) T@ aicxlate dreOpe, Ane. Cf. Livy xxi. 41, ‘ultimo supplicio 
humanorum, fame.’ Pop. I see quotes this, adding Liv. Xvi. 445 Sallust 
(Frag. iii, 11), ‘fame, miserrim& omnium morte; and Hom. (Od. xii. 342), ae 
8 otkriorov Oavéew. abvrovs—‘ of our own accord, without compulsion. 
ércu@epovyras (sine articulo)—‘ while ye appear as liberators. 


Cuapter LX.—mpds roy Adyor. It is not easy to see whether mpds is 
to be connected with Sefcavres or évo1, nor does Poppo determine. For the 
close of the speech see Isoc. Taaraixds Adyos, p. 308, § 62. 
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Cuarter LXI.—(a.) rovs Adyous—se. which we have demanded. 
abrol—they,’ here much the same in sense as ovrot xa) avroi— these them- 
selves also,’ 7Ttanévwy is the gen. plur. neut. governed by 
amoroylav—‘ beside the question, and on points concerning which not even was 
any blame hinted.’ So at least Pop., Arn., and Kriig. Peile prefers the gen. 
absolute—‘ and moreover when they were not so much as accused.’ 

TOAANY THY GrodAoylav— made their defence a protracted one,’ or ‘ spun out 
their defence.’ 

(3.) avre:netv—‘to make a counter-statement.’ ere yxov 
moincacbat—‘to make a refutation.’ t%reyxos is the test by which a thing is 
proved to be false, The fanciful derivation éAciv &yxos, ‘to take up a spear’ (as 
in the trial by combat), is probably false, but it conveys well the meaning of 
the word, and impresses it on the mind. mpos wey Ta, instead of 
mpos T& pév, because Ta pév, Ta 5€é, would have been understood to mean, 
‘some, and ‘ others, h todtwy ddta—‘ these things which they 
have boasted of,’ Peile. 

(c.) Borepoy THs KAANS Botwrlas. For an explanation of this see i. 12. 
This ‘mixed population’ is said by Strabo (cf. 321) to have consisted of Hy- 
antians, Thracians, and Pelasgians. The &AAa xwpla were probably situated 
between the roots of Cithewron and the Euripus (Muersch. de Rep. Plat. p. 27). 

(d.) jyenovevterOar b¢ judy. The jyenovia seems to have been a 
tolerably well-understood political relation, though it is not easy to determine 
its exact nature. It probably fluctuated according to circumstances, and cer- 
tainly was not at first despotic, for we find Beeotarchs with equal powers chosen 
from several cities, and without any preference to Thebes (Thue. iv. 91. 92). 
But such a precedence, as Arn. remarks, when supported by real superiority, 
soon becomes positive supremacy. He cites Xen. Hellenic. v. 1. 32. 33. So 
also Grote: ‘Substantially the affairs of the Confederation will be found in the 
hands of Thebes, managed in the interests of Theban ascendency, which appears 
to have been sustained by no other feeling, except respect for superior force 
and bravery.’— Hist. ii. 394. 

(e.) mapaBalvovres Ta mdtpia, This was a federation among the greater 
cities, to which the smaller were attached in a species of union, and modified 
dependence. There were annual magistrates called Boeotarchs, who at the 
battle of Delium were eleven in number, but we have no means of ascertaining 
whether the number ever varied, or the mode of their election. Besides these, 
there were (at least during the Peloponnesian war) four different senates, regu- 
larly consulted by the Baotarchs on matters of importance. And finally there 
was the great Pan-Boeotian festival and confederate council periodically held 
at Koroneia. Sce Grote (to whom the matter of this note is due), ii. 393. 


CuaPrer LXIL—(a.) 8:d7t 008 ?AOnvalovs—se. undloa payer, if we 
may not read ’A@nvator. TH abtf i8€a—se. 7G abtG rpdmw (Pop.) 
—‘on the same type, or form of conduct,’ i.e. making their policy assume the 
same form—casting it in precisely the same mould. See i. 149. 
ev ol efSer—se. tpdry moditelas, ‘in quo statu’ (Pop.)—‘under what form 
of polity, in what seat of political position. 

(.) waz? ddAtyapxlayv iodvowor, The term icévouss relates to the 
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equality of all citizens with one another, as far as related to their private dis- 
putes and private injuries; whereas under that worse form of oligarchy, which 
was called duvagrefa, those who were possessed of political power were also 
above the law in all private matters, and could oppress their fellow-citizens at 
their pleasure. Pop. believes that the words refer to an aristocracy of race, the 
members of which were Zao. and 8yov01, or ‘peers,’ among themselves. 

(c.) éyyutdrw rupdvvov. Bloomf. remarks that répavvos means a 
tyranny, just as dju0s means a democracy. Pop. quotes Tac. Ann. vi. 42, 
*Paucorum dominatio regie libidini propior est.? But we may say—‘ came 
very near to a despot,’ for came very near to having a despot. 

OAlywv avdpay. See Herod. ix. 15. 86. ov adTOKpaTwp K.T.A. 
—‘it was not the state collectively, being master of its own actions, that did it.’ 
BH peta vdpwv—' when in a state of anarchy. 

(d.) robs véuous €AaBe. The period referred to is the time immediately 

following the battle of @nophyta. Seei. 108. Pop. év Kopwvela—ef.i. 113. 


Cuaprer LXIII—(a.) &&:érepor. When an author is subjected to such 
a strict anatomy of style and matter as Thucydides has been, it is not surprising 
to find occasional difficulties as to his language raised by higher criticism. 
Under ordinary circumstances few people would stumble over this word, or 
hesitate to believe that it refers to the accusations brought in the last speech 
against the Thebans; of which, and of the punishment which they imply, they 
now assert their adversaries to be more deserving than themselves. Yet one 
editor (Valla) interprets, ‘ye are more worthy of punishment’ (sc. than of com- 
miseration or pardon); and Pop. suggests afidérarot. The stumbling-block of 
both is the foregoing statement of the Thebans (Ixii.), 008 a&fov airy dvedtoa 
dv wh pera vouwv huaprey. But d&idrepor implies no admission of guilt upon 
the part of the Thebans. Kriig. merely remarks upon the harshness of Valla’s 
interpretation without suggesting another. 

(b.) TH fmerépa Tiuwpta. The pronoun for the genitive of the object— 
«for our punishment,’ i.e. for the sake of punishing us. Cf. of, marep, mpoundia 
(Soph. Gidip. Col. 333), ‘with foresight for thee ;’ ai juérepar éAwides, Thue. i. 
69 (Arn.), and 7b qmérepor déos, i. 77. There does not seem any authority for 
making timwpla tivds = aid or assistance rendered against a person. 

(e.) émdyeo@at, The common reading is imdyeobu, which was adopted by 
Pop. He now follows Arn. in reading émdyeo@a: as more apt to denote what is 
meant, and as more generally:employed by Thucydides. omapxov 
ye bul, ie. 7d uh wemeva. Krig. cf. i. 124. a. mpoohyerbe 
—‘were driven to anything’ See, with Kriig., vi. 54. ¢. ; 

(d.) katampodovvar ‘card addito intendendi quedam vis videtur con- 
tineri’—Pop. «ard appears to have its force of downright derived from its idea 
of motion downwards—from head to foot. A real though not obvious parallel 
is found in Zn. ii. 290, ‘ruit alto a culmine Troja.’ ofs Evvwudoare. 
See i. 71, and il. 72. ; 

(e.) walroe Tas Swolas Xdpitas. ‘The stress of this obscurely expressed 
sentence, which is well explained by Arnold, is upon Tas duolas; and ah 
avrid:ddvai, as its position seems to indicate, must be connected both with 
what follows and what precedes. It is surprising, however, that we have not 
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bG&AXov 4 o» here, where the negative is so much needed, as in ii. 62, and iii. 
36. Translate—and yet the not returning homogeneous acts of kind: (i.e. 
such as can be returned under the same circumstances under which they were 
received) is disgraceful rather than (the not returning) such as became due 
indeed, in the first instance, without any infringement of justice, but are in away 
to be so discharged as to lead us to injustice. Cf. St. Paul, Romans x. 10, 
kapdia yap moreverat eis Sixatocvvny’ orduart dt Suodoyeira: eis cwrnyplay; and 
lxiv. sub finem, émAéyxOn es Td GAndés.’—Peile. On the force of the present 
participle arod:d0uévas as above given, cf. supra, and add of doAAvmevot, 
tots cwCouévous, in the New Testament, and A’sch. Ag. 803, @pdoos a&kovowov 
avipdort OvhgKovat Koul(wy—‘to men in a way to perish. Arn. comparcs 
Cie. de Officiis, i. 15, ‘Non reddere beneficium (uy ayridiSdvar xdpiv) viro 
bono non licet (aicxpév), modo id facere possit sine injuria (ras duolas 
xdpiras).” But if it can only be returned ‘cum injuria’ (és Gdiclay dmobs- 
douévas), then the not returning it (uy dv71d:5dvar) is allowable in a good man 
(ov« aicxpdv). The argument runs, ‘Granted it is disgraceful not to return a 
favour; but it is more disgraceful not to return such favours as can be re- 
turned upon equal terms,—such, that is to say, as ye owed to the Greeks at 
large,—than not to return those which can only be repaid with unjust results, 
such, that is to say, as ye may be supposed to owe to Athens.’ As often happens, 
the Greeks inverted the way in which we should put an argument or statement ; 
tor we should probably have said, ‘It is less unbecoming to shrink from re- 
turning favours, when such return would produce a wrong, than to fail in 
returning those which we can fairly repay.’ Or it may he possible that no 
allusion is intended to the general benefits which the whole confederation 
bestowed upon Platwa ; and the meaning implied is, ‘what men have to guard 
against is the not returning homogeneous favours; they need not guard against 
returning such as,’ &c. Real ingratitude consists in failing to return the first, 
not in refusing the second. Kriig. I perceive does not take this view, but 
asserts that the words can only have a meaning which in their present form 
cannot be got out of them, i. e. according to his versioa—‘ Not to return a like 
gratitude (i.e. like the favour received) zs less unbecoming than to return that 
which indeed became due with justice, but if repaid must contribute to unjust 
dealings,’ 





CuaPTER LXIV.—(a.) buets 5é. 5} has been conjectured, and not un- 
reasonably. But Pop. explains this as 5¢ in apodosi, supplying d7A0v erovhoare 
od wndloavres. Peile says—‘Supply od eundicare, not however from pydl- 
caytes, but from the ob« éuydicav which is of necessity to be supplied after 
bri ov8 ’AOnvaioi— whereas you did not, Medise from a desire to do as the 
Athenians did, and therefore only [it is implied] to oppose the Medes’ 

(b.) ag’ &v. Kiihner, when speaking of the attraction of relative and ante- 
cedent, says on this passage: ‘The attraction is seldom brought about by the 
repetition of » preposition with the relative as in Thue. iii. 64. Either émd 
tovrwy should have been omitted, or a’ dv been merely &; as the sense is— 
‘to draw profit from those things in which they have been brave.” He compares 
Demosth. p. 95. 23; Herod. iii. 31, But may it not be a mere rhetorical 
repetition ?—‘ but now ye claim, from circumstances wherein by reason of other 
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men ye showed bravery, from these (ye claim) to receive a benefit for yourselves, 
This, too, agrees better with both the passages quoted. 

(e.) rodrots EvvaywrlCea@e—‘ go on with the alliance as you have thought 
fit to begin it—go through the struggle with them? ‘The force of the present 
imperative is pergite eorum esse socii—permanete in horum partibus.’—Pop. 
an’ aitis— in consideration thereof? 

(d.) kal &AAovs tevds. Reference cannot be made to the Thessalian 
expedition of the Athenians (Thue. i. 111), or the battle of Coronea (i. 113), in 
which Meursius not unreasonably supposes that the Platzans took part, for 
neither the Thessalians nor the Beotian exiles were ever allies of the Platzans. 
Nor again can we with any propriety refer the words to the case of the Phocians 
and Opuntian Locrians, for they undoubtedly fought in the Persian ranks at the 
battle of Platea (Herod. ix. 31). It is better to understand the words of the 
Eubceans, for they formed part of the army of Pausanias (Herod. ix. 18), and most 
probably the Platzans were summoned by Pericles to take part in the expedi- 
tion against them, which was said to have been made orparig A@nvalwy (i. 114) 
Perhaps also the Naxians are meant (i. 98), who, though not expressly men- 
tioned by Herodotus, probably fought on the side of the Greeks at Platza 
(Thirlwall, ch. xvi. p. 345). It is less likely that the Thebans should have 
referred to the Thasians, Samians, or Byzantians, who could not be described 
as allies of Platea in the Persian war. Poppo. 

(e.) ob e5éxec6e. Pop. thinks that the imperfect is used because the 
transaction was a prolonged one, and heralds were sent backwards and forwards 
several times; or perhaps it is, ‘were not for accepting,’ showed no symptoms of 
accepting, and never have accepted. 

(f) tpot0erde—‘ ostentatiously made a pretext of your virtues for their 
destruction’ (cf. with Kriig. wévéos péya mpocOjxavro, Her. vi. 21). On ém 
denoting the purpose or tendency of an act (= with a view to the harm of), see 
Jelf, § 634, 3. od mpoohkovTa K.7.A.—‘ the good traits which ye 
then exhibited ye have now shown not to be your own [your real attributes, cf. 
67. b.], but what your nature was ever aiming at, has been tested, and brought 
out in the process unto truth (or, your real character and designs have been 
tested, and the truth brought out about them).’ és used thus seems to denote the 
result accomplished by the process described in the preceding verb; so in the 
common phrase reAcuray %s 7. Cf, Ixiil. eis a5ixlay. 

(g-) &8iKo0v bddv idvrwy—‘ye have gone along with the Athenians as 
they walked in the ways of injustice’ Pop. refers to Matth. § 4095 Rost, 
104. 3.4 Cf. Arist. Aves 42, érde Toy Bddov BadiCouey = ‘gang this gait? 


Cuarrer LXV.—(a.) fepounviars. ‘It would seem by the plural form of 
the word that the festival during which the Thebans entered, whatever it was, 
was one of several days’ duration”—Arn. The plural is, I believe, to be 
accounted for upon a principle which I have elsewhere illustrated. The Greeks 
employed what may be called an indefinite plural when they wished to express 
an idea in an abstract and general manner without limitation to any individual 
instance or special circumstance. In English we often effect the same thing hy 
the use of the indefinite article ‘a’ or ‘ an.’ A few examples are necessary to 


make the matter clear. péoa vuxres (Herod. viii. 76, Xen, Anad. i. 7. 1) 
A 
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means ‘ midnight,’ when nights in general are at the middle, not the middle of 
any particular night. Again, otra: means ‘bedtime’—the general time of 
retiring to rest, not the customary hour of any specified individual. Cf. «otras 
(‘@ night’s lodging’) parebwv, Eurip. Phan. 416; ob yap olda deondras (‘a 
master’) kextnuévos, Hee. 397; wep) nAlov tpowds, Thue. vii. 16; ‘mediis 
caloribus,’ Liv. ii. 5. Similarly a54Awv @avdrwy (Gdip. Tyr. 496), ‘an obscure 
murder,’ is much stronger in the collocation than ‘ his obscure murder.’ Some- 
times such a rendering is even necessary to the sense: e.g. Téxva éx TéKYwV 
réxor (Gidip. Tyr. 1250), ‘children from a child;’ and vupglos exrneny av 
Zpuy kro (ibid. 1359), ‘a parent’s bridegroom. On the same principle we must 
explain— 
kamedeitare 
marépas, ddeApous, maidas, alu’ gupvarov, 
viupas, yuvatkas, untépas Te «.7.A.— Cid. Tyr. 1405. 

Cf. ib. 1498. Examples might easily be selected from any Greek play, but I 
have preferred to take a single instance in order to show their frequency. 
icpounvias will therefore mean—‘ at a time of festival.’ Géller seems to have 
taken a similar view, for he speaks of using the plural ‘ubi indolem et naturam 
rerum, vel personarum (den Character und nicht das Individuelle) indicare 
volunt, licet singulas res et personas in mente habent.’ He therefore translates 
here—‘ an einem Tage, der als Monats-Festtag heilig war’—‘ on a day, sacred 
as a monthly holyday.’ See moreover Hermann on Viger, p. 739. Jelf seems 
to have an idea of this in his observations, § 355. 1. 

(b.) juets adrol—‘we of our own motion,’ sc. without invitation from a 
section of yourselves. &5tKoduev— we are guilty,’ verb without 
object. marelw mapaBarAdpevoi— plura periclitati’—<‘ sie 
setzten mehr ein,’ setting more upon the hazard of the die, with a greater 
interest at stake. Cf. i. gt; ii. 443 iii. 19. pirtws, od Torcplws. 
gAlws seems to equal dare pidous elvai—‘for friends, not for enemies” This 
idiom belongs to that class in which the adverb appears to be resolvable into an 
adjective to be attached to the predicate, some consequence of the action 
described being indicated. This form of expression is noticed by Scholefield 
(on Choéph. 794, App.), who renders ral viv éAcvOeplws, Aaumpas 7° ideiv as 
equivalent to dare elva: éAcdOepov kal Aaumpdy. This Peile adopts, and applies 
the same principle to Agamemnon, 770, kdpt’ arouotows hoba yeypaymévos—i. ce. 
ore xdpt’ arduovooy elvor; and again, ib. 1572, Euvdikws riOels. Compare 
Lh padlws abtG wadw obons THs kvaxwpnoews, Thuc. iv. 10; mdvras badrtws 
arodexduevor, and mavra tndnrws eAduBave, Vi. 53; and xadreras of ’AOnvaios 
é\duBavov. Now as these forms in -ws are really datives plural in -ors, the 
idiom, as Peile remarks (Choéph. 794), may be explained by the fact that the 
dative denotes the ‘ virtual tendency’ of an action; and upon this principle he 
explains that difficult passage e¥ppoow dedeyuevn (Asch. Eum. 602). There 
we may regard efppoow as such a dative in the transition state toward an 
adverb, and consequently = dere efppova elvar— so as to be kind,’ i. . ‘kindly.’ 
In the same way, drlorws éxvertenndra (i. 21) is not, ‘having won their way 
incredibly,’ but ‘so as to become incredible, MNKETL MGAAOV yeverOal, 
sc. xefpous. The estimate of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ was naturally formed by the 
standard of party and political predilections. Compare such expressions as 
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oi emreucets, of emer nderor, iv. 78, v. 64, Vii. 40, viii. 17; doAacla of democracies, 
vi. 89. *Apiocroxparia itself is u case in point. See av interesting paper on 
this expression by Stanley, Classical Museum, no. xiii; and cf. note i. 24. ¢ 

(c.) cwppovicrai dvres «.7.A. The question here raised is, whether ray 
cwudtwy be the genitive after cwppororal or governed by GAAotpiotyres. Arn. 
believes that another substantive corresponding to cwppoviotal, e.g. such as 
etopicrai, was meant to follow, but as the latter word did not exist, cwudTwy is 
left without any regular construction at all. Peile regards it as a sort of 
zeugma— being correctors of your political principles, and as curators of your 
persons. Gdll. and Pop. regard cwudrwy as the genitive after aAAoTpiobrTes, 
and translate—‘ ab urbe cives non abalienantes, i.e. ‘not depriving the state of 
the benefit of your persons’ (personal services). This too is the idea expressed in 
oduara, i. 141. It is true we should have rather anticipated r& cduara Tijs 
méAews, but Gdll. aptly illustrates the expression by «al &AAov éauTdy odK 
amoorep@y (i. 40) for ZAAov éavTod. The swppovora) were curators of youth in 
the Gymnasia, and some editors have thought that reference is here made to 
them ; but Schémann (Andig. Juv. p. 337, quoted by Pop.) is of opinion that this 
office was of later date. Kriig. quotes, for the more full illustration of cw@po- 
victai, Plat. Rep. 471 A: eduevds cwppoviovow, ovk em Sovrcla KordCovres, 008 
ex’ dd€0pe~, cwhpovictal Bytes od woAguion (cf. vi. 87. 4, vill. 48. 6). Arn. well 
expresses the general sense of the closing words, oixe:odvtes «.7.A.—‘ bring- 
ing your city home to a natural union with men of your own blood and race, and 
making you enemies to no man, but on terms of truce with all alike?” Peile 
renders, ‘domesticating into the family connexion. The tvyyéve refers of 
course to the Beeotian rederation. 


Cuaprer LXVI.—(a.) ci &pa nal eSoxotdpudy ri—‘even if haply we were 
thought to have done anything unfair in not entering. See infra, ef tis Bpa 
kal éyévero. dvemreckéot epov—‘unfair. peta—‘ with 
the consent of’ ra wey bpota ovK &vTawédoTe Huiv— ye 
did not in turn act the same part toward us as we acted toward you,’—then 
follows a variation in the tense of the infinitives—ujre vewrepioar Epye, 
adyots re weloery. Arn. considers that the change should be accounted for 
as in xlvi. rapaoxevdcarcai—mapareveiobat, the first verb expressing a thing to 
be done immediately and at once, and the second something that was to be 
later in point of time, and longer in the continuance of the action. Pop. objects 
that here we have no ‘ verbum putandi’ (as in xlvi.), the presence of which he 
seems to consider necessary; he is therefore inclined to read we@xa with one 
MS. of no great authority. But the change seems explicable upon the principle 
maintained concerning the aorist (Appendix II.). vewrepicat denotes the 
general condition of doing nothing violent against the existing state of things ; 
meloet refers to a particular and special attempt which they were to make if 
opportunity permitted. This idea, quite independently formed, is supported by 
Hermann’s version: ‘Nichts Thiitliches zw unternehmen, sondern durch Vor- 
stellungen uns zum Abzuge bewegen zu wollen’—not to undertake anything 
violent, but by representations to try to induce us to withdraw. Peile takes a 
similar view, and well points out that by the assault of the Piatwans they were 
prevented from actually attempting . See (wel@ew) them, and therefore 
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the pres. infinitive would be improper; and this holds good more especially of 
the aorist infin. wetvate The objection would not apply to vewrepiou, for the 
Thebans profess never to have attempted violence. See és oddéva oddty evew- 
répiCor, ii. 3. ‘hore eerdety (Peile goes on to say) is applicable only to the 
case of the Platzans, not to the conduct which is here proposed as their model.’ 
ots may, says Kriig., be governed by aAyoduer, for such phrases as GA-yeiv 
mpativ, aos K.T.A. OCCUT. 

(b.) wal tafta. This can hardly be regarded as an instance of the common 
phrase ‘ and that too,’ as the collocation is not suitable. We must rather regard 
it with Pop. as the accusative after the participle, and rpets &Biklas as an 
epexegesis of it. Kriig. says, nal taira, und zwar, beginning as if mpdtavres 
belonged only to eZpyacGe, whereas it is also attracted to gparé, and connects 
what follows. This sort of connexion is not uncommon: for instance, Herod. 
vii. 144, where we ought to place a comma before 8re, as it is also connected 
with what goes before. Hermann in his Sophocles has collected other instances. 
Cf. i. 16. ovx, Hv—‘not so, if. The force of these collocations, 
where od strongly negatives what goes before, is best expressed by placing a 
comma after it. More may be seen upon the subject in Pop. note, and also 
Pflugk. Eurip. Hee. 399. 


Cuapren LXVII.—(a.) éwetnA@onev—‘we have gone into these parti- 
culars? Tetipwpnuévot. To carry out the construction we must 
of course supply eiS@uev, yet this word is, strictly speaking, inapplicable to the 
sense, for they wished the Lacedemonians to be convinced of the justice of 
their vengeance ; they themselves were of course convinced of it already. We 
must therefore either read juas ... TeTwwpnuévous, or suppose that by a care- 
less brachylogy Thucydides left the nominative to convey the same idea. 
Simaaclas Cnulas. Arn. would supply efva: or émpépe, but this is un- 
necessary, for ¢nulas can as well mean the material, or cause of punishment, 
as the actual punishment itself. dors rf wor (nula (Pop. remarks) is— aliquid 
mihi poene est.’ 

(b.) ode ex mpoonkdytay, like & ob mpoonkdytwy, ii. 65. Here éx, as 
is usual, denotes the antecedent conditions out of which anything arises; and 
since these are regarded as its material cause (e.g. premises of conclusion), we 
may class phrases of this sort as illustrations of the fact that é« denotes the 
material, 5:4 the efficient, and €vexa the final cause. Gdll. renders‘ Nicht ihrem 
Character und Wesen gemiiss ’—‘ not conformably to their nature and character’ 
Cf. 08 mpoontoyta, xiv. Tr.—‘ not in accordance with what properly attaches to 
them’ (and which accordingly we have a right to look for at their hands). 
Hence 7d mpooyjkoy is a man’s duty. Peile compares é« tdv idiwy Aade?, St. 
John viii. 44. kal oixlat épijuoi—to be taken parenthetically, 
as in English, ‘and their houses desolate !” 

(c.) ampemés Ti—‘ unseemly in respect of their deserts,’ i.e. undeserved. 
érlxaptoi— objects of exultation, or ‘to be exulted over, mapnyd- 
unoav. Pop. has shown that this is the correct form in preference to wapevd- 
unoay exhibited by one MS, and defended by Dindorf. 

(d.) ob« avtamoddvtes Thy tony tipwplav—‘the commensurate punish- 
ment’ (sc. &vouov). How are we to account for the past tense here instead of 
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the present or future? Bloomfield thinks that it is used by anticipation, as 
though, I suppose, the meaning were—‘ will not have paid an equivalent penalty 
even when they are condemned’—taking it for granted that they willbe. This 
is plausible ; but should we not have expected & with this sense attaching to 
the words? Arnold supposes the tense to refer to the surrender of the Platewans : 
‘In surrendering themselves up to justice they have offered a most inadequate 
satisfaction.’ But in the first place the Thebans would never speak of the mere 
surrender, not followed up by condemnation, as any satisfaction at all; and, 
secondly, arod:Sdvar tiuwplay is not ‘to offer satisfaction, but to ‘pay the 
penalty” As therefore no other has been suggested, we must accept Bloom.’s 
explanation. Or are we to consider the aorist participle as truly aoristic, i. e. 
indefinite, and merely pointing out the great patent fact that they were paying 
no real equivalent, without indicating anything specially about the time? See 
Appendix II. Kriig. has, I see, another interpretation, and upon reflection [ 
believe it to be right, i.e. ‘durch ihr bisheriges Schicksal’—have not, in the fale 
that has as yet (i. c. viv) befallen them, sufficiently expiated. The patent mis- 
fortunes of the Plataans might have been pleaded as some expiation for their 
errors, but these, the Thebans urge, are not enough. 

(e.) Evvoua yap wetoovrai, Strange difficulties have been raised about 
these words. Gdll. goes so far as to suggest that they are a mere parenthesis, 
reading thy tony Tipwpiav, (vvoua ydp,) meloovrarn.t.A. But is not the stress to 
be laid upon tiv tony, and are not these words the explanation >—‘ the punishment 
will not be a fair equivalent, for our citizens perished in open violation of law, 
but these men will suffer in strict conformity with law? 

(f.) meptwob@puev. It is unnecessary to point out the intentional and 
scornful reference to the language of the Platazans in this and several other 
expressions in the speech. With év buiy cf. év BAAS, lili. 

(g.) Adywy tous dy@vas. This refers of course to the rhetorical contests 
just about being brought into vogue by the Sophists. The force of the article 
is—‘do not let this trial which you have established be a mere rhetorical exhibi- 
tion’ (i.e. without any practical result). Adyot rect KoounGevTeEs 
—‘ orations got up with rhetorical ornament’—fine language and tropes, &c. 
Gpap Tavopévwy—‘ when in the wrong—wrongly done. So juapThOn 6 wrAods, 
li. 65. 

(b) BAW Fv of hyendves x.7.A. This sentence Arn. says is a curious 
instance of grammatical confusion. It must necessarily be so, for the speakers 
as usual try to amalgamate their own particular case with a general rule or 
principle, and in expressing half one and half the other their language becomes 
intricate and ungrammatical. Thus jv of rycudves woijowvra, Somep byets viv 
moverabe becomes dy of Ayeudves, bomep viv duets mohonode. ‘Should all 
leaders, as ye now ’—then we might anticipate, are doing,—but the hypothesis 
is suddenly transferred to the second person— should you now make,’ &. The 
sense may in general terms be expressed—‘ but should all leaders act, as we would 
now have you act, bring matters to a head, and pronounce decision with reference 
to all collectively, &c. Kegadaidcarvres. This word is so uni- 
versally applied to language and not to facts or things, and ote reference to 7d 
érepotnua, Td Bpaxd so obvious, that it is strange to find Gdiler devoting a long 
and elaborate note to the suggestion of other interpretations. Tr.—‘ having briefly 
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summed up, or brought the whole affair into the compass of a short question’ 
addressed to all alike. em &dliots Epyors— over unjust acts,’ 
i.e. to veil unjust acts. 


Cnarter LXVIII.—(a.) roraira dé, The 5¢ refers us back to xliii. b. 
of 8&€ Aaxedaipdviot Sixacral...amdyovtres awéxrervov. These 
words present more than the ordinary amount of intricacy and confusion caused 
by crowding too much within the compass of a single sentence. Grote re- 
marks, ‘To construe the passage as it now stands is very difficult, if not 
impossible’ (vi, 359, note). Arn. originally said, ‘All that is wanted to com- 
plete the grammar is to repeat tpoefxovro twice over—ére batepov mpoelxovro 
& .. . mpoelyxovro—as in viii. 27.’ But if anything is to be repeated, the 
words 3:67: rév Te BAAOY xpdvov jilovy, kal seem to show that it is HElovy, 
and not mpoefyovro, which ought to be supplied in the next clause. And Arn.’s 
version is so unsatisfactory even to himself, that in the second edition he aban- 
dons it, considering the passage corrupt ; which conclusion he forms from the 
fact that 77 éavrdy Sixala BovaAfoe is not Greek of the time of 1Lucydides; 
i.e. I suppose he means in the sense which he gives, ‘in consequence of their 
just request being refused. He accordingly would erase these words, as well as 
as before edéfavro, and change gre into 87s. Peile has come to the same con- 
clusion as that above given, i.e. of repeating #élovy rather than mpoelyovro, and 
translates—‘inasmuch as, both on every former occasion they used, as they said, to 
entreat them to remain quiet according to the ient treaty luded by Pau- 
sanias after the [second] Persian War, and particularly when afterwards, on a 
recent occasion, [they entreated them] to be neutral according to those propusals 
which they made to them before the siege [circumvallation ? }—inasmuch, I say, as 
they did not accept them, thinking that they [the Lacedemonians], by their own 
righteous intention being out of alliance now, had been ill used by them [the 
Plateans], again leading on one side,’ &c. It does not seem easy to obtain a 
more satisfactory account of the passage. rdy &AAov ypdvov inust mean ‘all 
the other time’—i.e. beside that in immediate question, as for instance when 
they were engaged against the Aiginetans ;—xal Ste torepov refers to the last 
occasion of offence in the existing war ;—87@ev of course implies that the state- 
ment is that of the speaker not guaranteed by the author. kar’ éxetva, accord- 
ing to Peile, are the terms of Archidamus’ proclamation: & mpoelxovto (kal 
ore pnde pcb? Erépwy, ii. 72), There does not seem any positive objection, if 
preferred, to understand it—‘ those terms’—i. e. the same as mentioned before, 
viz. the treaty of Pausanias. %oovdoi is well explained by Arn.: ‘they were 
placed in a mere state of nature with regard to them, and then nothing hin- 
dered them from putting them to death, just as they would barbarians, or as 
they were in the habit of treating their Greek enemies, as appears fron ii. 67, 
iii, 32.’ Peile understands &xoovdor x.7.A. to mean—‘ all that they got by their 
righteous intention was to be placed out of the pale of truce.’ But the opposite 
idea appears more proper in connexion with the context and #59—se. ‘that 
they were thereupon released from the obligations of the truce. Yet this seems 
to require another rendering for rf} éavtay Bovafre:. Bloomfield translates— 
‘with perfectly just intentions of their own,’—but, as Pop. observes, this force 
loes not exist in a simple dative. Poppo, however, suggests nothing else. 
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Might we regard the words as a sort of instrumental dative with Aryobmevor P— 
‘from (= owing to) their own honesty of purpose or desire, i.e. the consciousness 
of their own honesty of purpose in the proposal was the ground upon which they 
considered themselves released from the obligations of the truce. On the 
question concerning this use of Bovanats, see ii. 35 ad fin.—ris éxdorov Bov- 
Afhoews—where the meaning is not materially different ; Eurip. Androm. 703, 
ci TéAua mpooyévoito BovAnols 6 dua; Iph. in Tawr. 1019; and Here. Fur. 
1305. Kriig. interprets BovAnoe:—*in Folge des Verlangens der Neutralitat’— 
in consequence of their desire for the neutrality, which the Platwans would not 
observe, 

(0.) éviautdy pév riva— something like a year? cis has this qualifying 
effect after numerals, as after other words. Mevyapéwy. Sec 
iv. 66. opéerepa ppovovvres—‘ thought with them ;’ cf. 7a 
Aakedapoviwy ppoveiv, v. 84 and vi. 51. 

(c.) @xoSéduncay... kataydyiov. This appears to have been a large 
caravansary resembling those found in the East. The size is accounted for 
by the number of persons who came to worship the Platean Juno. The wAtvar 
Bloom. supposes were meant for the use of these persons during their stay. 
Arn. thinks, with more probability, that they were employed by the guests at 
the sacrificial feasts. Pop. compares the ‘lecti erati,’ or ‘triclinia arata’ of 
the Latins (Liv. xxxix. 6, 7), where Crevier has, ‘lectos zratos’—‘ Intellige 
lectos in quibus epulaturi discumberent, ut patet ex Plin. H. NV. xxxiv. 3.2 The 
oixjwata are ‘chambers’—here probably small ‘cells’ or sleeping apart- 
ments. mTavTaxi— measured all ways,’ i.e. 200 ft. square. Kriig. 
ef. Xen. Anab, iii. 1. 2. BvwOev Kal Kar w0ev— looking at them from 
above or below’—therefore coming to much the same thing as éyw kal «dro. 
Amold supposes that the temple was built by the Thebans to propitiate the 
Platean goddess, whose natural worshippers they had just exterminated; and 
compares the case of Camillus, who invited Juno Veientina to Rome after 
destroying Veii. On ‘Hpalw cf. Herod. ix. 525; Plut. Arist. 18; Pausa- 
nias, ix. I. 

(d.) ev 76 relxet x.7.A. These words are generally supposed to refer to 
the metallic clamps used in constructing the wall. But Pop. argues, that though 
clSnpos was used for this purpose (i. 93, iv. 69, vi. 88), we have no proof that 
XaAdnKds ever was. Again, the word ér:mAa means supellectiles (‘ movables,’ ¢ fur- 
niture,’ as we say), and therefore would not be properly applied to part of the 
permanent fabric ofa wall. Finally, the writer speaks of épopa) and Oupdyara, 
and then Ta &#AAa & fv «.7.A., which shows that these words cannot refer to 7d 
retxos. I suppose he means that as the article ra is used, 7a trra means 
something of the same kind as what has been mentioned, otherwise it would 
have been #Aaa. He therefore accepts Heilmann’s explanation that ev TE 
relyet means ‘intra moenia,’ i.e. within the wall of the city. So Kriig. To all 
this Goll. will not assent, alleging that év 7 retxet cannot be supported in the 
above sense. It might be replied that such phrases as éuBar even mrarpibos 
(dip. R. 82 5) seem to indicate that such a force may exist in the preposition. 
Neither is it inconsistent with the account given of it, J elf, § 622—‘the notion 
pf being in, enclosed within, contained by a spofi;’ nor with the analysis of it 
by Donaldson, JV. Cratylus. 
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(e.) oxedov 5é Ti wad 7d Ebdprav. The expression cxeddv ri, ‘pretty 
nearly, occurs again, v. 66, and vii. 33. Here it may mean—‘it was pretty 
nearly the case throughout this whole business.’ Peile, on the contrary, trans- 
lates—‘ pretty nearly, or rather, altogether,’ comparing for this disjunctive use of 
cal, i, 143, ToradTa Kal mapamAnoia; and ii. 3, vueta nal abtd Td meplopOpov. 
Pop. has ‘propemodum autem, atque adeo omnino.? We may add as an illus- 
tration of the corrective nal, Dem. de F. L. 102: aréawde nal yéyover aobevis— 
‘has been ruined, or I should rather say—become enfeebled ;? and Philipp. iii. 
121: awdaAwAe ka) vevdonney 7 ‘EAAGS. 

(f.) wept MAara:ayv—‘ quod attinet ad Plateenses,’ Pop. Rather—‘in ail 
they did about the Plateans,’ amworeTpappevoi— alienated,’ ‘so 
little disposed to listen to,’—metaphor from the act of turning aside from a 
person, and refusing to regard him. Similarly the Latins used aversari. 

(9.) re: tplt@ Kal éveynkootG—B.c. 519. The dates are given diffe- 
rently by a year in different writers, because as Plateea was taken in the summer, 
it is not certain whether the exact time is to be found at the close of the first 
or commencement of the second year of Olymp. 83. The farther fortunes of 
the town are recounted by Duker. After lying in ruins for forty years it was 
rebuilt at the peace of Antalcidas in the third (fourth according to Clinton) 
year of Olymp. 98, B.o. 375. It was again destroyed by the Thebans just 
before the battle of Leuctra (Olymp. 102. 2), and restored by Philip after the 
battle of Cheronea, Olymp. 110. 3. This is the account of Pausanias. Plut. 
(Arist.) ascribes its restoration to Alexander after he became master of Asia. 


Cuarter LXIX.—af rercapdnovra viajes. See xxix. én 
t@v ’A@nvatwy. Arn. compares this not unfrequent use of éx with the old 
English of—‘followed after of the Athenians.” Schimann, on Jseus, 349, ex- 
plains—‘ of some belonging to the Athenian quota.’ Kriig. refers to his own Gr. 
52. 5.2. The squadron of Paches is meant (xxxiii.). 5ddexa 
vavol. See lxxv. The yév follows 5é5exa, and the 5¢ follows zply, because, 
say Pop. and Kriig., this is the rhetorical antithesis ; in the syntax mapéyrwy and 
brws xpopOdowar are opposed. 


CuaPTER LXX.—(a.) of aixpdawrot. See i. 54. 55. én 
TOY vavpaxiay. See i. 55. mwepl “Enldanvov— in the neigh- 
bourhood of Epidamnus,’ i.e. at Sybota. 

(3.) dxrakoclwy Tarddvrwy dinyyunpéevoi— ransomed ostensibly for 
the sum of 800 talents for which their mpdtevor became sureties’ As two mine 
were the usual ransom of a Peloponnesian soldier taken in battle (Herod. vi. 
79), this sum, amounting to more than three talents per man, has seemed to 
many so monstrous that they suppose an error in the numerals, and read 80 for 
800. Arn. argues that some of the richest merchants in Greece, as these Cor- 
cyrmans were, might well afford to pay even so heayy a ransom as this. He 
also quotes from Bickh instances, where a talent was paid for a single indiyi- 
dual of no great wealth (Esch. de fal. Leg. 274), and nine talents for one 
of Philip's ambassadors (Dem. 159, Reiske). Perhaps it has not been enough 
observed that this transaction was a fictitious one, and that the sum named was 
large precisely because no one expected the money to be paid. See i. 44. 
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(c) nal jv yap MeOfas. This is more in the style of Herodotus. Cf. 
with Arn. i. 8. Clio. kad is connected with the apodosis, yap with the paren- 
thetical clause ; cf. &AAa yap = sed enim. See cvii. and i. 31. b. 
glrot dowep xal.rpdrepov. ‘The resolution now adopted abandoned the 
present to go back to the past, and to a past which could not be restored’— 
Grote, vi. 364. aropuydv— escaped judicial sentence,’ —got 
off, as we say, i.e. acquitted, as dpadvrwy, infra, is ‘condemned? 

(d.) @8eAompdtevos. The proxeni were, as is well known, persons who 
discharged the duties of modern ‘consuls’ or ‘residents,’ and resembled them, 
except in the fact that they were natives of the state where they lived, not of 
that whose interests they protected. Their principal duties were to look after 
the lives and properties of citizens belonging to the state of which they were 
proxeni, to receive ambassadors and introduce them, and in short to exercise a 
general superintendence over the interests of their clients. They seem to have 
had their names inscribed upon a tablet which was publicly exposed to view 
(avdyparroy cis xdAxwua), and to have received from the state which they re- 
presented a right to the produce of certain lands so long as they continued in 
office. They also seem to have been publicly appointed by the state which 
they represented, and a mpotevla was sometimes transmitted from father to son. 
These facts appear in the inscriptions collected by Béckh, and quoted by 
Géller ad locum. An é@cdompdt_evos was obviously one who took these duties 
upon himself without any public appointment. It is not, however, agreed 
whether an éGeAompdievos was one unrecognized by the state which he repre- 
sented (as Kiihner says) or one undertaking such duties without recognition 
from his own state (according to Béckh’s view). There were also i8:dfevor who 
performed the same good offices as individuals for individuals. These probably 
were the representatives of the dopvéevor of earlier times (ii. 29). 

(e.) gdonxwy téuvery xdpaxas. There has been considerable con- 
troversy upon the nature of these ‘stakes,’ and that of the trespass committed. 
Bloomfield seems to suppose that they were procured and employed nearly in 
their natural state, and ridicules the idea of their requiring anything like 
manufacture. Gdll., on the contrary, professes to speak from personal know- 
ledge, and asserts that in France and Germany vine-stakes are made out of 
oak timber, and prepared with some pains. Nothing, he says, distressed the 
French peasantry in Champagne more deeply in the invasion of 1814 than the 
destruction of these vine-stakes by the soldiers of the allied armies, who used 
them for firewood. It would appear upon this view of the case that the tres- 
passers must have cut down timber trees in the sacred réuevos. Arnold 
reasonably conjectures that the Coreyrean nobles had occupied and used the 
sacred ground as the Roman patricians had the Ager Publicus, and had 
acquired from long tenure the notion that it was at their own disposition. 
Hence their incapacity to make any defence when suddenly accused of sacrilege. 
It is Grote’s opinion that the present réuvew indicates they were habitually 
making use of the trees for the purpose. He illustrates the whole of the 
oration of Lysias (vii.) against Nicomachus. Here we have certain olive-trees, 
so far protected by law that not even the proprietors could cut them down. 
The speaker defends himself against the charge of having grubbed up one and 
sold the wood. There were visitors, appointed by public comission, to 
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inspect the state of the trees. otarhp. The stater was probably 
the silver stuter (4 drachme), and not the gold one (20 drachmz), as owing to 
the rarity of gold, when the golden one was meant, it was generally so specified. 
Great surprise has been expressed by Heilmann and others how a number of 
stakes sufficiently great could have been cut, that the fine upon them even at a 
stater apiece could have reduced such opulent merchants to penury. Probably 
the practice had been continued for several years, and the number cut during 
the whole period determined on the average of the last two or three. 

(f) epardvrawy x.1.A.—‘ when they had been judicially condemned to pay 
the fine” Some MSS. read dpe:Advytwy, which, according to a distinction 
rightly taken by the grammarians, would simply mean, ‘as they owed the 
money.” 

(g-) tatdwevot. Duker quotes from Budeus, teraypévais tats kaTaBoAais, 
which is equivalent to the modern phrase—‘ by instalments.’ He compares iii. 
50, i. gg, and ro1, though these do not seem much to the point. Te 
véue xphoacbat— to put the law in force.” We have «oc means of ascertaining 
the measures pursued against non-solvent debtors at Corcyra, but judging from 
the analogy of other states they must have hcen severe. Cf. Dict. Antiq. 
7G véue@ ekelpyovro. Some have supplied rHs BovAgs, but this has little to 
recommend it. Goll. follows the Scholiast, é&émimrov ris BovAjoews aitav, 
i, e. their wish to pay the fine by instalments. But perhaps it is better to take 
it with Arn.; ‘the severity of the law shut them out from all hopes of saving 
themselves except by violence. Pop. also has, ‘cum lege coércerentur, adstricti 
essent, cogerentur, ita certe Herod. vii. 96. 139, ix. 111.’ BovaAgs— 
sine articulo. See i. 8. a. 


CuapTeR LXXI.—(a.) efrov. Repeat this verb before déxec8ai, and (by 
zeugma) in a slightly different sense—‘ made a proposition.’ Mie yt. 
So the Lacedemonians, ii. 7. haovxdCovras. Bloomf. refers this 
to pnbderépovs, because similar precautions are now taken with respect to 
foreign vessels in neutral ports; but Poppo compares ii. 7, rd 7 KAAG HovxdCoy- 
tas, kal ’A@nvalous Sexoucvous wi& vt, and rightly argues that #ouvxd(ovras 
refers ‘ad robs Sexouévous non ad robs dex Oevtas.’ Td 58 rA€ov— 
just as we should say in English, ‘anything more than this, 

(b.) Evvédepe. It is questioned whether oplow abrots or Tots "A@nvalois 
be meant. Pop. prefers the former. Perhaps in translating we ought to 
retain the antiquity of the original—‘ to prove the expediency of what had been 
done! . Tobs éxet katamepevydras, ‘Aut exe? valet ekeive (cf. 
Doederl. Soph. Gd. Col. 1015) aut conferendum exemplum iv. 14, rats 58 
Aomais ev TH yi Katamedevyulais évéBadAov.’—Pop. The use of exe? seems to 
indicate that they had ‘fled for refuge there and had got it’ (i.e. as Arn, 
renders, ‘had taken refuge there’), meaning something more than ékeive. 
émiotpopy is, as Arn. says, equivalent to the modern words, ‘reaction,’ 
‘counter-revolution.’ It is a metaphor from the movement of troops in wheel- 
ing right round—‘ volte-face.’ 


Cnaprer LXXII.—ofl Zxovres Ta mpdypara, See xxviii. 
EvdAcyels i5pv0y—‘ collected and entrenched itself,—or it may be merely, 
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‘took up a position. elxov. Remark the change of number from 
karapetye, Pop. compares iv. 57. awpés. Remark that the dat. 
with pods is ‘lying close beside, and with accus. ‘looking towards.’ 


Cuapter LXXIIL—éal«ovpot. *Dubitatur, sint ne ausiliares an mer- 
cenarii. Cf. ii, 33. 70, iii. 18. 


Carter LXXIV.—(a.) Atadimodons fmépas—‘ After the interval of a 
day. Bloom. compares diadinsvrwv tTpidy erav. al Te yuvaines. 
In the tumult of street fighting the women seem generally to have taken 
refuge upon the flat housetops, and not unfrequently to have collected missiles, 
and participated in the conflict. Such was the case with the Platean women 
in the combat recorded ii. 4, and thus by the hand of » woman perished both 
Pyrrhus and Abimelech. 

(3.) delAnv dwlav—the late afternoon approaching toward evening, as 
delAn mpwia is the early afternoon when the sun has passed the meridian. 
See Buttmann’s Lewilogus, in SefAn and defeAos.’—Arn. 

(c.) Evvoixtas. Houses whete a large number of the poor families lodged 
together. They are described by Aisch. contra Timarch. 137: 8rov picOwodpevor 
play otknow bierAdpevor Exover ovvoixlay Kadodpev" Smov 5é cis evostei, oiklay. 
Such were the ‘insule’ at Rome. Existing instances may be seen among 
Scotch houses built in flats; or perhaps the nearest resemblance is to be found 
in the dwellings of the French workmen at Lyons and some other manufac- 
turing towns. Pop. quotes Cas. ad Athen. vii. 1. 

(d.) éwlpopos és abthv—se. Thy woAwW. This would not perhaps be worth 
noticing had not Dale, following a Scholiast, apparently taken it the other way, 
which is unmeaning—any word would have been éfpopos és thy pdoyd. 
bretavnyeto— secretly got out to sea.’ 


Cuarter LXXV.—Nikéocrparos. This apparently judicious officer fell 
at Mantinea. See v. 61. 74. Atooképwyv. Bekker and Arn. after 
Lobeck ad Phrynichum, p. 235. Phrynichus has, yeAdoers ody tobs ody 7G Gb 
Aéyovras. Pop. however prefers Avosxotpw, which certainly is the reading 
of the great majority of the MSS. both here and elsewhere. TH TOO 
By Evpwreiv amiotig—‘ the distrust which induced them to refuse sailing 
along with the Athenians. On the apparently redundant wy} see note ii. 49, 
h dropla rod wh houxdcew. 7d ‘Hpatov. Miill. de rebus Core. 
(p. 5, note 7) thinks that this temple was near the barbour of Alcinous. 
Bloomf, and Géll. from Ixxxi. believe that it was at the Hyllaic harbour. 
They fled thither because the fane was more sacred than that of Castor and 
Pollux, and therefore the asylum was more likely to be respected. The small 
island, according to most authorities, must have been Ptychia; the others are 


not large enough to contain 400 persons. yiyvovrar—‘ come to 
be,’ «grow to the number of.’ thy vijcov—Ptychia. Manso, ii. 
84. Krig. dieréumero. The subject is 7a émirhdeca, 


CaarTeR LXXVIL—éooppot ofcat. Only in this place is %popyos used 
as an adjective; as a substantive, iii. 6, iv. 27 32. Pop. compares zeplardous, 
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which also is both in Thucydides. He explains, év Spuq oboa:, ev KuAAqvn 
Spuodoa. Goll. agrees with this—‘ die im Hafen von Cyllene lagen nach der 
Fahrt aus Ionien ;’ and Bloomf. also—‘ having kept in port there since their 
voyage from Ionia.’ It is however quite possible that Arn. may be correct in 
his notion that the words mean—‘forming a fleet to cruise off Corcyra.’ 
Translate at any rate—‘forming a blockading squadron ;’ something like the 
English fleets off the mouth of French and Spanish ports during the Peninsular 
war. THs Hrelpov, Cf. i. §0. ¢, and i. 47. a. 


Carter LXXVIL.—ras de) rAnpovpévas. Younger students will un- 
derstand that this must mean—‘each as it was manned,’ i.e. ‘as fast as they 
could be got ready.’ 


CuarteR LXXVIII.—xaé abrots. This may mean, as Arn. says—‘ were 
in a bad condition of themselves,’ i.e. their own confusion had defeated them 
before they met the enemy. So also Poppo. Haase contends that it means 
‘the Corcyreans alone,’ as distinguished from the Athenians. He assumes 
that taramwpetz@a: must be—‘to be hard pressed by the enemy.’ This verb, 
however, signifies to be distressed, to be hard put to it, a state which might 
quite as well arise from their own disorder as from an hostile attack. eile, on 
the other hand, quotes some passages which support Haase’s view: xa quas 
& obmor’ exphter uaxn, Soph. Ajax, 775; kata Td bmwepéxov Tay evaytlwy, Thuc. 
iii. 107; 7d Kar’ Elpvaoxov... of kata 7d detidby Képas, ib. 108. Kriig. con- 
siders that any other interpretation than ‘fiir sich,’ i.e. themselves as distin- 
guished from the Athenians, would be erroneous. Probably his view is the 
true one. @Opdars some refer to the Athenians, some to the 
Peloponnesians. The latter are apparently right, as the word generally indi- 
cates a certain degree of crowding, more applicable to the assailed than to the 
assailants ; and oddé seems to imply that +d uéoov must refer to the same fleet. 
xara képas—‘on the wing, or flank,’ according to Portus, Poppo, and Gdll. 
Others suggest, in single column. The more proper expression for this is ém) 
xépws. Pop. admits that the other is found (Xen. Cyrop. i. 6. 43); still, as he 
points out, the words are evidently opposed to xar& péoov not to aépéais, for 
&@péais could never have been used to express the opposite measure, sc. 


petamnddv—junctis frontibus—in line. tatanévwy abre&y. The 
Peloponnesians. Cf. ii. 83. d. mepiémAeov. The Athenians, as 
before, ii. 84. Cf. vii. 36. mptuvav Kpovdmevot, Seei. 50. 


éreAevta és Alou dtcrv—‘ finished after having lasted up to sunset” See 
note i. 51. c. 


Cuaprer LXXIX.—o¢loiv—dat. incommodi. Kriig., who refers to his ed. 
of Anabd. i. 3. 16. ovdév parrAov— not a whit the more,’ sc. on 
account of their success. See ii. 70. Bpacidov. See iii. 69. 
‘Hos viros nauarchis icopjpovs non fuisse hinc discimus.’— Pop. 

Aevkipyny. Ct. i. 30. 


Cuaprer LXXX.—ro?s &AAo1s—the remainder of the aristocratical party, 
not in the Hermum. éuws—sc. notwithstanding the confusion 
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caused by the appearance of the enemy; or, notwithstanding their hopes of 


coming to an accommodation. héoov Huépas. ‘Ita bene dici 
demonstrant Thom. Mag. p. 609, et Lobeck ad Phrynich. p. 53,’ Pop., who 
also quotes ‘medium diei,’ Liv. Cppuntwphdnoayv—‘were an- 


nounced by fire signals.’ It has been observed that not only the approach of 
the enemy, but the direction also and number were indicated. See note on 
iii.2. It is best with Gdll. to connect eppuxtwphOnoay with &md Aevaddos, for 
had the Athenian fleet already left Leucas it would have been too close upon 
the others to admit of their escaping. Those who would pursue the sub- 
ject will find a large number of authorities quoted in Géll.’s note upon this 
passage. 


CHapTteR LXXXI.—iwepeveynxdvres, See xv. note. Leucas was origi- 
nally a peninsula; a canal was subsequently dug through the isthmus connecting 
it with the mainland by the Corinthians (Strab. 452). This canal was however 
filled up by accumulations of sand caused by the prevalent gales (Plin. Hist. 
Wat. iv. 1.5). It was in this state during the Peloponnesian war, and indeed 
continued to be so up to the period when Philip was at war with the Romans. 
In Livy’s time it was again an island (xxxiii. 17), and at present is connected 
with the continent only by a very narrow and shallow channel (Dodwell, p. 67). 
See Poppo’s note, from which this has been gathered, and iii. 94. 
rovs Meconviovs. Cf. Ixxv. amexepnoav. Grote, vi. 375. 
év 8c meprexouiCovto. The vessels were in the port mentioned Ixxii. 
near the forum—i.e. the aristocratical quarter, for as we saw in lxxiv. the 
vedpiov was there. They were accordingly brought designedly round the small 
peninsula, upon which the ruins of the ancient town are still visible, to the 
Hyllaic harbour, which was the head-quarters of the democratical party. It 
has been made a question whether the oligarchs were slaughtered on board 
boats of their own, while attempting to escape, or on shore, as Grote supposes. 
Poppo would infer the former from Ixxxv., which seems to imply that about 
five hundred of the oligarchical party got across to the mainland in this way. 
It is not however quite certain to what Ixxxv. refers, and Thucydides would 
scarcely have left so much to be supplied by implication to his narrative. To 
Giller’s objection, ‘why should the slaughter have been confined to the time 
ey Bam meptexoulCovro af vijes ?’ I should answer, aréxtewov does not imply that 
it was. It is to be tr. as the imperfect often is—they proceeded to slaughter, 
they set about the slaughter, which was continued upon the arrival of the ships 
in the Hyllaic harbour. 56 Eipupédwr. Grote, vi. 376. 
amTeXp@vTO. The reading of two MSS. The others have dar expnoay. Now no 
one has made any sense of this ; it is better therefore to adopt the former, more 
especially as the imperfect is the tense required (cf. supra). This reading has the 
support of the grammarian Zonaras (quoted by Géll.), who wales amexpavTo. 
@ounvdl5ns dvr) rod dvzfpour. We have dmexphoayro and Gueppamaene as con- 
jectures, but they are not necessary. Hermann conjectures dex cbpioay. ; 
dié@Oerpay ... GAAHAOUS. It is now admitted that Matthie’s explennist 
(§ 486), AAAHAovs for éavrods, is incorrect. ‘ They destroyed one another’ is not 
the same thing as, ‘ they destroyed themselves.’ Compare pos Ann. ili. 46: 
‘Jilic su& manu, reliqui mutuis ictibus occidere.’ abtod év Tg iepo@— 
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“on the spot, in the grounds of the temple itself” The last words are added by 
way of explanation. Pop. compares abrd0ev ex Tis kolAns “HAidos. 
dvndosvro. Kriig. cf. iv. 48. b. The expression he considers poetic. 

rots Toy Sfuov Katadvovotv. The presence of the article rots renders this 
phraseology very questionable. Gill. says—‘ they accused only those who were 
enemies of the commons, but using that pretext they slew others also from private 
animosity; thus resolving the participle into ‘denjenigen, welche die Volk- 
herrschaft stiirzen wollen.” It is not however quite clear that this agrees with 
the facts. Pop. seems to approve Bauer’s version—‘ upon those who wished 
to subvert the commons they brought their charge openly, but others,’ &e. This 
is open to the same objection, and makes érépepov mean too much. Kriig. 
explains the whole (after Matt. § 268) as equivalent to airidépevor abdtobs 
amexddouv Tous Tov djjuov KaTaAvovTas, saying that To? «.7.A. is in apposition to 
an abrots understood; and he quotes dmonrelvew €Bdwy Tovs Thy Sjuov KaTadtoyTas, 
viii. 86, and several other passages to the same effect: e.g. Herod. vii. 177, 
raltn ot tote Sexerba: Thy émidvTa émt Thy ‘EAAGSa. It would almost seem as 
though of kataAvovres Toy Sjuov had become a sort of cant phrase, to denote a 
defined class of persons, and was so used without changing the form of expres- 
sion, when the ordinary laws of syntax required it, so that the whole would 
inean—‘ as for accusation, when they brought any at all, it was that they were 
“ Reactionists”’; that they came under the category of of katadvortes Thy Sjpor, 
but many were slain whom they did not trouble themselves to accuse at all, from 
private animosity.” But after all, when we reflect how easily rots might have 
been substituted for os, it is difficult to refrain from reading ds xataAvovow 
K.T.A. ind trav AaBdvrwy—se. arébavov. Debtors were called of 
AaBdyres, because they had received the money; and the money lent, Arn. 
points out, was called 7é AnpOévra (Dem. cont. Timarch. 1186). mwaoa idéa. 
Cf. i. 109. Bauer quotes Tacitus, Hist. iii. 28: ‘omnis imago mortium.’ Gdll. 
makes oddéy Src od equivalent to ray and the antecedent to ofov. Is it not 
better to suppose a sort of irregularity in the words, and translate—‘ and, as 
is wont to be the case in such a conjuncture, there was nothing that did not 
happen, and even toorse’ (lit. and going beyond, sc. what does generally occur in 
such conjunctures) ? wal rt wepaitépw—‘and that in an 
aggravated form. Cf. Juvenal, xiv. 53; Aris. Thes. 705. 


CuartEr LXXXII.—(a.) oftws duh ordois. Dobree has conjectured 
hj otdots. The absence of the article, if we consider the Corcyrezan sedition to 
be meant, must jar upon most ears, and the final » in du) may well have 
caused its omission. But it may perhaps be equivalent to our abstract use of 
the word—‘ to such cruel lengths did sedition proceed.’ Cf. Dem. de Cor. 449, 
§ 387: wh Adye ds Kadbdy eiphyn, where Shilleto remarks: ‘Abstract words in 
Greek admit or retain the article.’ wpovxdpynoev—cf. uéya mpovBn,: 
i. 23. a. Siapopav... émdyeobat. There is no satisfactory 
authority for making the substantive d:ag¢opal signify ‘interest,’ but it occurs 
twenty-two times (Arn.) in Thue., signifying ‘quarrel.’ Nor is there any 
reason why it may not in this sense as a verbal substantive govern émdyeo@a:. 
It contains, says: Kriig., ‘die Idee eines Gegenstrebens,’ i.e. it implies action 
directed against an opponent, and so may rightly be followed by the infinitive, 
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as if a verb had gone before. ‘ There being quarrels, as the place and occasion 
might be, on the part of the democracy to bring in the Athenians, and on the 
part of the oligarchs the Lacedemonians. ovK bv éxdvTwy— and 
in time of peace they would have had no pretext ’—the participle is employed 
with a sort of attraction to what goes before where we might have anticipated 
the final verb. On dy with the participle see Jelf, § 429, whose principle is— 
‘dy is joined with the infinitive or participle when the construction changes to 
them from the finite verb if it would have been used in the construction with 
the finite verb.’ Matthie, it is well known (§ 598. b.), asserts that ‘dy with 
infinitives and participles gives to these moods the same signification that the 
indicative or optative or conjunctive with ay would have in the resolution by 
means of the finite verb.’ To this view many scholars object. Mr. G. Kennedy 
(Remarks upon Mr. Mitchell’s Aristophanes, p. 29), after refusing his assent to 
Matthie’s doctrine, continues—‘I lay it down as a principle that &» in the best 
Attic writers, when construed with the verb in conditional propositions, strictly 
belongs in all cases to that clause which the logicians call the consequent. An 
example will explain his meaning. Matthie says, and rightly, that xwpls rijs 
mepiotdans bv aicxivyns = h weptéorn &v; but he goes on to say that in nal 7d 
ndvu axpiBes by Evyxpadey pdaior’ by ioxdew, the bv Evyxpabéy is equivalent to 
el Euyxpadeln. Now if his former resolution of the word with & be right, the 
latter, common sense shows, cannot be right also. I suppose therefore Mr. 
K. would have classified this case among the repetitions of &v explained by 
Jelf, § 432. He also supports himself by Kiihner’s authority, who, citing 
Gdip. Tyr. 446, writes: ‘Hier gehiért das &y nicht zum Particip; denn das 
Particip auch ohne &» driickt sehr haufig das Verhiltniss der Bedingung aus’ 
(«a in this place does not belong to the participle, for the participle of itself 
without &» quite sufficiently expresses the condition’). Applying the principle 
here, we find the words equivalent to ef 5¢ ev eiphyn joay (antecedent), obm by 
elxov (consequent). 

(b.) Eroluwy. Some editors have conjectured éréAywr, but the word is used 
in its proper sense—‘ ready,’ ‘prepared,’ as we employ it when we speak of 
not ‘being prepared to go so far,’ and the like (cf. i. 28. e, 85. b, 135 ¢, 145). 
modcnoumevar (cf. i. 7, tAwimwrepwy dvtwy) by a similar attraction to that 
above noticed—‘ when engaged in war’ If we understand with Arn. the ex- 
pression to be equivalent to modeuou rdpxovros, then Euyypayias agrees with 
trapxovens to be supplied from it. This, if permissible, is certainly more 
simple than to make it the gen. after éraywyatl, as Poppo does. Kriig. seems 
to make fuppaxlas depend on kaxdoes and rpo omothoet—for the damage of 
their adversaries as derivable from an alliance, and their own advantage arising 
from the same source (dat. of object; Kriig. ef. vi. 33. b.), the means of intro- 
ducing foreign aid were readily procured. Perhaps the word égbiws means 
‘lightly,’ i.e. ‘recklessly.’ Upon the whole this seems to me the best init 
pretation, but I had at one time thought of placing a longer stop at moAcuounevav 
3é, understanding &» gxovres mpdpaci, and then considering gvppaxtas as the 
ace. plural following éropiCovro—‘ and alliances for both parties alike (to the 
damage of their opponents, and their own profit to be obtained from the same 
source), their callings-in of foreign aid offered ready means of procuring to 
persons desirous of disturbing the existing state of things. GAA OY 
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is quoted by Gdll. as equivalent to yaAewérepa and in itself a predicate. But 
we may with Pop. supply yiyvdpeva. épiotayrat. ‘Hoc instare, 
imminere explicatur in Steph. Thesaur. iii. 2579; accedere ad homines et eA de 
causa evenire, ad sententiam aptius vult esse Bloomf. comparans Cd. R. 777, 
amply wor TUX Toad eméorn.—Pop. Trans.—‘as the changes of cir 
severally present themselves, come upon us. akovolous &vdynas. Dionys. 
Hal. explains this by &BouAfrous avdyras. I understand it—‘ because they do 
not fall into straits [without being able to help themselves]; whereas war, by 
abstracting [cutting away from under us] the facilities of daily maintenance, is 
a stern teacher, and assimilates the tempers of most men to the circumstances tn 
which they are placed. On dpyas cf. i. 130. 

(c.) ra epvateplCovtrad mov. It is questioned whether these words 
mean ai épvorepl(ovoat wdAets, or Ta Forepov yryvdueva. Kriig. cf. Dem. 19, 
320, éoraclale Ta Tay @erTarAGy. Poppo’s note is, ‘ Illud [the first] prater alios 
probavit Cantac. iii. 28, p. 178, qui écracla{ov ody inquit af wéAes, Kal of 
boreplCovrés wou micre: TOY Tpoyeyernuevwy MoAAhy ewedeixvuvto iwepBory. 
Sed utinam aut ipse aut alius demonstrasset émpédpew tmwepBodhy esse 
emidelxvucbat drepBodrhy, Tote bar brepBorny.’ Might not the doubt be solved 
by a literal rendering of émipépety—‘ to bring on,’ i. e. in the sense of bringing on 
the crisis, and the like? Tr.—‘ those who were somewhat late in receiving intelli- 
gence of what had previously occurred (wvarei, i. §.b.) carried to a great pitch 
of exaggeration their efforts at novelty in their machinations (“ newness of con- 
ceits,” Hobbes), as well by over-subtlety in contriving aggressions as by the 
strangeness of their ways of retaliation” If we take the épvorepiCovra in the 
second sense, it will be, ‘ those things (sc. erdoeis) which happened afterwards, 
owing to what was reported of the previous ones, carried out to great extent the 
exaggeration,’ &c., i.e. were the cause of carrying out; or brought on the maxi- 


4 





ance 


mum of novelty in schemes, &c. 7oAd is equivalent to card woad, 
says Kriig., as in moAb vinav. mepitexvicet. Cf. iii. 43. 2. with 
Ar. Ran. 938. Kriig. thy ciwOviay atlwow... dixaidoes 


The termination (os) guides us to the right meaning .in both these words— 
‘men changed the ordinary acceptation of words [i.e. process of estimating 
words] in their reference to action, (a practice) by the way in which they thought 
proper to look at them; or, in their way of looking at them men changed the 
accepted signification of words in respect of actions.’ TOAMG K.T.A. 
The rhetorical and antithetical character of what follows has been censured 
by Dionys. Hal. I shall only notice such terms as are peculiar in their force 
or usage. gptdératpos has evident reference to the éraipezas or 
political clubs, which, like those of modern Paris, at various times obtained 
vast political influence. Tr.— reckless daring came to be regarded as a manly 
esprit de corps. cappov. Cf. with Kriig. Plat. Rep. 360 D, cwppocivny 
dvavSplav kadobyrés Te Kal mpomnAakl(ovres exBddrAovot. Td Tpds 
may tvverdv—‘a wise caution in everything as useless inaction; or, the man 
who considered about everything, as good for nothing.” We know the obloquy 
heaped upon ‘ moderates,’ ‘trimmers,’ and the policy of laisser faire. 

7d eumagnrws dtb—‘a furious suddenness was reputed a point of valour’— 
Hobbes, éumAqetws (Sch. uaviwdés) and its cognate words imply a sudden 
visitation of frenzy. Cf. the English phrase, ‘ smitten with madness,’ 


‘ 
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#olpa, though rather unusual, is supported py such phrases as poip’ ’Appodiras 
(disch. Supp. 1024), and ev fuepa yap poip’ ampdaxomos Bpotay (Zum. 103, where 
translate, ‘the condition of manhood ’), and may therefore be rendered. here, 
manhood, manliness. 

(d.) dopdrcia 88 7d emiBovretoacbat 7A. Arn. and Poppo aca 
Acta. They adopt this reading from the Scholiast’s explanation, 8° éogdAcav, 
and accordingly take the dative case adverbially— safely to concert measures 
against an enemy was accounted but a decent pretence for declining the contest 
with him altogether’ (cf. ili. 56, r& Eupopa &oparela mpdooovres). The objec- 
tion to this is, that the use of drorpom} in this sense is not supported by 
examples. Lidd. and Scott give as a special meaning for the passage slightly 
otherwise: ‘dmotpow} .. . ii, desertion of one’s party, ratting’” In a very 
long and elaborate note Mr. Grote supports the active meaning of &rotpowh 
(which no one would dispute), and reads dogdAcia 58 7d émiBovrdetoaaba, drorpo- 
mis mpdpacis ebAoyos— secret conspiracy against an enemy was held to be safe 
precaution, @ specious pretence of preventing him from doing the like,’ thus 
making the three last words a sort of epexegesis to dopdAeia. This does not 
look like the antithetical writing in the rest of the chapter. Gdll. has a notion 
that 7d ém:BovActoacba is ‘quod attinet ad iteratam deliberationem’—‘ hin und 
her iiberlegen’ (i.e. ‘to consider a thing over, first on one side and then on the 
other’), and &rotpory he also interprets ‘detrectatio.” His meaning there- 
fore is—‘ security which consists in careful consideration was held to be a 
specious pretence for shirking.’ Without denying the possibility of this being 
the meaning of 7d émiPovActdoacba, one familiar with the use of the word in 
Thucydides will regard it as improbable. Poppo observes that there is no 
satisfactory authority for such an accusative as 7d émBovAcdcacda after u 
noun, as aogdaAera, and that it would in this case have been rod ém:8. I am not 
certain that such a construction as dopdaAcia (xara) émiBovAcdcacboi—‘ caution 
in respect of taking second thought about the matter’—would be impossible, could 
we assign this force to él in connexion with BovAedoua. Similar usages can 
easily be produced, but does ém:BovAevoua: in Thucydides ever mean anything 
except ‘to form designs against a person’? Kriig. seems to think so, for he 
gives, ‘mit Vorsicht iiber einen Gegenstand sich bedenken,’—‘to reflect with care- 
ful forecast upon a subject.’ 

(e.) 6 xaderalvywyv— the harsh and vehement man. Pop. has, ‘ Hitzkopf,” 
hot-headed. Understand an ‘impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer.’ 
ruxdv—if he succeeded’ (cf. Ka ruxdvTes mey, iii. 39). abtay 
—to be explained from the general sense of the preceding words. 
éra:plas Siadur4s— a breaker-up of ‘political fellowship ’—we should say, 
© @ breaker-up of his party? exwemAnyHEVOS— cowed by (lit. 
dismayed at) his opponents. émixedevoas— he who has worked upon, 
or, egged on, the man who had no idea of joining in the strife’ (or supply kaxéy 
ti Spay). Td Evyyevés— relationship came to be a less intimate 
bond of union than party, because the latter was more ready for unhesitating 
daring? ampopactatws expresses the recklessness of partisanship 
which in times of political excitement hesitates at nothing to serve its party. 
See viii. 48 on this subject. ob yap weTa THY Ketmevwy vopwy 
—‘for it is not for the sake of any advantage which could coewist with the present 
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laws that such associations are formed, but rather against established law 
from a spirit of grasping ambition (or, as Peile tr.—for such combinations do 


not go so far only as legitimate advantage goes).’ tal tds—mutual 
faith was kept, pledges derived their power not from any consideration of the 
laws of God, but from a n participation in crime, Th TE amd 





trav évavtlwy k.t.A.—! and the fair proposals of their adversaries men listened 
to with a careful watching of their actions, if they were the stronger party, and 
not with frankness and simplicity’—Arn. Pop. also refers ef mpotxorev to rods 
évavrtovs, and certainly this seems most natural. Others, however, as Dobree, 
refer them to robs évdexoucvous, comparing epyp gvdacoopern (vi. 40) with 
epywr pudani— precaution shown in action.’ Peile tr.—‘ and fair proposals on 
the part of their adversaries men received with a watchful eye to their actions [to 
see] whether they [the adversaries] were the stronger party, and not with 
generosity,’ or, as Hobbes says, ‘ ingenuously. On amd, ‘ coming from,’ cf. supra, 
XXXVi. 

(f.) wad bpxot .7.A.—‘ and oaths, if ever perchance oaths were contracted, 
being proffered merely to meet a difficulty for the moment by either one side or 
the other, held good while the parties had no resource from any other quarter.’ 
I really do not see why Arn, and Poppo should insist that 5:3é6uevo. cannot 
have its proper meaning here, but must be understood as ‘oaths taken.’ One 
party finding itself in difficulty was ready enough to proffer oaths of friendship 
or fidelity, but when, like the Mytilenzans, it saw a chance of foreign aid 
(BAAoVey Svvaucr), it then (€v 7r@ wapatuxdvrt) revenged itself with 
more pleasure (#d:0v értuwpeiro) than if the whole transaction had been 
open and undisguised (# 47d tod mpodavois). 6 pOdoas Oapojoas 
—‘ the first to acquire confidence in himself’ (i.e. his own power). 

&ppaxrov is not, as Dionys. Hal. would have it, equivalent to apvaAaxroy; the 
latter is unguarded, off his guard; the former, ‘without means of defence. 
thy witty is, ‘the confidence’ supposed to exist between the parties, and which 
it was considered a very clever thing to have maintained while meditating 
treachery. éroylCero «.7.A.—‘ and both the security obtained was 
put down to the account as profit [lucro apponebatur], and also the fact that by 
having surpassed the adversary in stratagem they had won a prize for superior 
ability as well’ (mpés, cf. i. 22). There were thus two items in the account of 
their success: (1) The security with which it was effected; (2) The acquisi- 
tion of a second advantage—sc. a reputation for superior acuteness. 

fdov ... KéxAnvrat—‘men in general, when dishonest, more easily gain 
credit for ability than, when simple, they gain credit for honesty.’ —Arn.; and 
Kriig. couples dvres with kéeAnvrai— called to be,’ and says: * Die participial- 
Construction findet sich oft noch auffallender,’ and proceeds to quote several 
instances, none of which contain anything like «éAnuat, in which word the 
whole strangeness of the phrase consists. Indeed, this explanation is said 
(Engelmann’s tr.) only to be calculated for those who understand nothing about 
Greek. Yet is there no alternative between this and Arnold’s ‘gain credit for’ ? 
We may perhaps translate—‘ though being knaves all the time, are more pleased 
to be called clever (or clever though knaves) than good-natured simpletons, 
pdov kékAnvrat = ‘ lubentius audiunt’ in this method of construing, and gvres = 
‘ being all the time (or therewith). So Jacobi (quoted by Gill.) —* die meistea 
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Menschen wollten lieber fiir bose und klug, als fiir einfaltig und rechtschaffen 
gelten? Géll. has— facilius dict patiuntur callidos dum improbi sunt, quam 
simplices dum probi. Kriig. well supports this meaning of sgov by Xen. Symp 

iv. 14: movolny by pdov exelvy  avaravoluny. Compare on KéxAnvrat, Butt- 
mann, Gr. Gr. § 113, not. 12; and Thue. ii. 37, v. 9. &pxh 7 
1a K.7.A.—* power sought through rapacity and ambition’ (i.e. rapacious and 
ambitious means; or perhaps 5:4 with accusative more rightly expresses the 
motive—‘ power which is sought at the instigation of ambition’). én 
3 avtdv—‘and arising out of (é« = the material cause) these (sc. mAcovetlav xal 
roriuiar), also, the spirit of party zeal came upon men once embarked in rivalry 
and contention.’ He means the spirit excited by party as such, independently 
of the motives inducing men to enter into it; a spirit which exists among those 
who are either ignorant of, or have forgotten, the principles for which they 
professedly contend. Arnold cites the case of the Circus factions in Constanti- 
nople, and the Shanavests and Caravats in Ireland. An amusing illustration 
may be found in the ‘ English’ and ‘ French’ factions in the island of Corsica, 
on which see Un Hiver en Corse, par M. C. Reynaud (Rev. des Deux Mondes). 
Washington Irving’s account of ‘Long Pipes and Short Pipes’ is referred to by 
Gdll., who quotes : ‘Not that the original cause of difference still existed, but 
it has ever been the fate of party names and party rancour to remain long after 
the principles which gave rise to them have been forgotten.’ Bloomf., supply- 
ing jv and 74v, seems to be quite misled as to the meaning. 

(g.) mer’ dvépmatos K.t.A.—‘ either party with its own specious name’ (cf. 
‘honestis nominibus,’ Sall. Ca¢. 38). igovomias moAiTings Arn. 
rightly explains to mean, ‘ that equal law which justly deserves to be called poli- 
tical society ;? moArtiuch implying the relation of citizen to citizen, as opposed to 
decmotiKy and tupavvikh. The phrase recalls the French revolutionary formula, 
« Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.’ adpiotokpatias cappovos 
—<‘ attaching higher value to the moderation of an aristocracy.’ 
rh wey kowwd—‘ professedly devoting themselves to serve the public interest, 
in reality they made it the prize of the contest. éwetveody Te 
(sc. 7& dewvdratra)—‘they formed the most audacious schemes, and put 
them into execution too?’ This is the punctuation of Arn. and Pop., who 
object to Bekker’s punctuation after pef(ovs, because they are not satisfied 
that émetrecay Tiswplas can be, ‘they prosecuted their revenge, like panas 
persequi in Latin; at least they say, ‘ desiderantur exempla.’ Peile compares 
exShuous orparelas odk efjeray, i. 16; and évOupetrat yap odes dpota al epye 
éretépxerat. Matthiew (§ 409. 4. 2) explains, ‘ they went out after (i.e. in the 
way of, or in the prosecution of) their vengeance to still greater lengths” Liddell 
and Scott translate in the same way—‘ carry out greater vengeance.’ Upon the 
whole I prefer to place the stop at pelCous, for émetjeoay te by itself would I 
think be harsh, or at least not after the manner of Thucydides; and with the 
other interpretation we are compelled to make éréAunoay To, Bewdrara =‘ formed 
most daring projects,’ a sense which the words do not contain. Tr— they both 
dared deeds of the most terrible character, and prosecuted their vengeance (lit. 
ent out upon their revenges) to a greater degree’ (sc. than ever heretofore). 
Or pelCovs may have reference to 7 Sevdtara, and be a natural hyperbole— 
‘to still more extravagant lengths’ (i.e. their violence in all matters was terrible, 
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but most terrible of all in their vengeance). So I see Donaldson has punctuated 
in his latest text. In that case, reading mpooriOévres, from Dionysius and a 
few MSS., translate— inflicting them not so that they should be limited by 
justice and the interests of the State (lit. making them coincident, or tensive 
with justice, cf. ii. 96), but determining them by what at any time or place (ael, 
mov) caused pleasure to one party or other, whichever it might be.” Peile thinks 
that mpori@évres may be retained, because Herodotus (i. 32) uses it as nearly 
equivalent to dpiCovres—es EBSouhkovrTa erea obpov THs (dns avOpim~p mporlOnut. 
But surely here the introduction of the word odpoy makes all the difference. If 
mporOévres can mean anything, I apprehend it must be setting forth—holding 
out, as it were, in terrorem. But I have little doubt about the propriety of 
reading mpooriOévtes. meta Whpov... % xeipi. Compare the 
same variation in phraseology above—pera Tay Ketmevwy vouwy aperlas ... 
GAAG wAcovetia, and in ii. 39—faduula... Kal uh pera vouwy avdpelas. Peile 
translates—‘ and either by help of an unjust vote of condemnation, or by that of 
the strong arm in endeavouring to gain the ascendency, were they ready to gratify 
their present eagerness of contention.’ ptAovecntay is the contentious 
rivalry of men engaged in the struggles of party or ambition. 
éxmiutAdvat—‘ satiate to the full’—feed fat the ancient grudge. 
edocBelg... évduiCov. Arn. and others make voul(w govern the dative 
both here and in ii. 38. See alsoi. 77. d. Kriig. somewhat freely translates 
—‘religious feeling was at a discount; a clever colouring put uponhateful actions 
was held in better esteem. I had always considered that it would be more 
correct to supply an infinitive, as for instance S:ampatac@a. Thus, too, Peile, 
and the old translation of Portus—‘#faque neutri quicquam transigere con- 
sueverant, habité ratione religionis’—‘ so that neither side made account to have 
anything done (or thought to do anything) the sooner by the religion of an oath.’ 
émipOdvws is obviously opposed to edoeBelg, and may be rendered with Arn.— 
‘to effect anything in an odious and guilty manner ;’ or it is possible that it 
may mean—‘in a manner so as to bring envy upon them. Th péca 
tTav wodit @v—‘ those citizens who joined neither party, Arn. Pop. says the 
Latins call such citizens ‘medii.” See of 8:4 wéoou, viii. 75. 
4} p0dvq—‘ or grudging that they should come safely out of it? Kriig. quotes 
Eur. Zph. in T. 352: 

of Svoruxeis yap Tolow ebruxeaTépols 

abto) KaA@s mpdtavres ob ppovodow ed. 





CuapTer LXXXIII.—(a.) rica i'€a—‘ every conceivable form. Cf. supra, 
i, 109. kakotpomlas— evil ways (or courses). wal 
7d ebndes K.t.A. Either—‘ simplicity, of which nobility of nature makes a 
very large portion ;’ or—‘ simplicity, of which uw noble nature partakes most 
largely, was laughed down and altogether banished from the sight of men, while 
a state of mutual antagonism and distrustfulpreparation very widely prevailed.’ 
7d yevvaior, Kriig. cf. 7d ebyevés, Eur. Hipp. 1390, and Soph. Gdip. Tyr. 
1042. 7d dvTirerdxGat—note the past tense— to have been put 
in a state of guard against one another, 6 d:arbowv— the one 
who is to reconcile. Cf. isch. Prom, Vince. 27,5 Awphawv yap ob répuné Ta. 
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kpeloocous 8 bytes. The Schol. explains xpelocous = pémovres—‘ more in- 
clined.’ This certainly is very strange, and questionable. But in spite of Arn’s 
positive assertion that these words cannot be translated without violating the 
genius of the Greek language, neither sense nor construction is violated in 
referring kpercous to the words immediately preceding—‘for there was neither 
profession so valid, nor oath so awful, as could bring men to terms, but being 
universally, upon a settled calculation which tended to despair, above all security 
(ie. inclined to look down upon security as only satisfactory to simpletons), 
they rather looked out to avoid the possibility of accident, than felt themselves 
enabled to indulge confidence.’ There is perhaps a subaudition of irony—‘ men 
were superior to the influence of promises and oaths; and the more they re- 
flected, the more they were inclined to accept no security against injury, except 
what was a positive immunity from it;’ such, for instance, as would be effected 
by destroying the source of apprehension. és td &véAmLoTOV— 
‘reflection put them so far beyond the influence of these things as to induce them 
to despair,’ because they saw them so universally violated. This (connecting 
kpetooous with Aoyioue) seems to have been in the main the meaning of Dobree, 
but he is unfortunate in his translation of kpelocous— steeled against.’ En- 
gelmann’s translation has the ingenious rendering—‘sicherer fiihlten durch 
kalte Berechnung’—felt themselves more secure in cold calculation (sc. than in 
oath or promise), likewise taking xpelooovs Aoyiou@ in close connexion, and 
supplying 4 Adye 7) Spry. 

(b.) of pavrdrepor yudunv— those intellectually inferior’ (cf. ili. 37, ¢.): 

such is necessarily the course of most revolutions. Arnold compares the over- 
throw of the Girondists by the Jacobins, and the Presbyterians by the Inde- 
pendents. Modern experience might, perhaps, add to the list. 
TG yap Sediévat «.7.A.—‘for, from apprehension about their own deficiency 
and the ability of their opponents, lest they should be worsted by them in words, 
and be anticipated in some plot by the versatility of their intellectual powers, they 
went at once boldly to work ; while the other party, thinking with a proud con- 
tempt that they would be sure to be aware of anything beforehand, and that 
there was no need for them to take by force what they could compass by policy, 
being left without defence (or, off their guard), were the more easily destroyed.’ 
kav mpoacdéoGar Peile well translates—‘ that they will even be aware,’ and 
compares # Kay Bia xporaxOhiva, inf. xev.; i. 20; and iv. 73, voy 8é Kav Tuxely 
abrovs A@nvatous why Bovandérras GywviferOu. The word roAutpé7ov contains 
a shade of meaning ‘in malam partem,’ implying Anavery. ; See the Hymn to 
Mercury, 13, 439: and woAurpomia in Herod. ii. 121. This is post-Homeric, 
for roAdrpomov in the Odyssey can scarcely connote anything evil. See i. 1. 


Cuaprrer LXXXIV.—The genuineness of this chapter, it is notorious, is 
generally denied. Arn., who in his first edition wrote an appendix in its 
favour, retracts his previous opinion in the second, deferring to the judgment 
of the Constantinopolitan Scholiasts. Poppo inclines to the same side, and 
prints the chapter within brackets. Gdll. feels no doubt at all, and urges all 
sorts of objections reasonable and unreasonable against everything in the text. 
Bloomfield, on the other part, seems disposed to accept the chapter nearly as it 
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stands. The arguments against it may be divided into external and internal. 
The external are : ; 

(1) The Scholiast of the Augsburg MS. (F) expressly declares 7a &BeArouéva 
ovdev) tev etnyntay eole Oovevdldov elvar. We may add that Arn. 
attaches great value to the judgment of these Scholiasts in critical 
matters, and contends, reasonably enough, that there were no personal 
or party grounds to influence their decision in a question of this sort. 

(2) Dion. Hal., after quoting at length and commenting upon Ixxxii. and 
Ixxxiii., takes no notice of Ixxxiv., and as his main object seems to have 
been to find fault, had this chapter existed in his copy, he would 
scarcely have omitted so favourable an opportunity for criticism. 


The internal reasons as given by Arnold (it is hopeless to enter upon 
Gédller’s) are: 

(1) There is nothing to which a7 @v can properly be referred. [But 7a gpya 
in the preceding chapter is not so very far removed, and there are 
many cases where the pronoun is used without any immediate ante- 
cedent—see én) mAdov tt abray eddtacev, xlv.; mpoBovdcioas Saws 
bnbdév abtev Senoe, Ixxxiii.; and mdvtwy abtay attiov apxy... 
éx & abray nal és 7d pidovernety, ib. It will be remembered that a 
similar difficulty has been felt about connecting obvopOoy aitats with 
Téxvar KdAxavros, a few lines preceding it (4gam. 243), and that Wel- 
lauer retains the words. ] 

(2) If the sentiment be general, the tense of 5pdoeray seems wrong. [This 
I cannot understand, for what tense so proper as the indefinite or 
aorist, to express an indefinite or general fact ?] 

(3) Bpdceray does not agree with yiyveonorev, [Yet how often does 
Arn. himself point out occasions where the aorist is coupled with other 
tenses. ] 

(4) apxduevor brd Tay TapagxdvTwy ought to be apybévres Umd Tov 
mapexdvtwv. [This is true, but somewhat hypercritical ; apxéuero: I 
take, as in cases already noticed, for ‘those in a state of subjection,’ 
‘subjects,’ just as j tTlktovoa is the mother. It is the common case of 
the part. present and article, losing the connotation of time, and 
becoming equivalent toa noun. Cf. rovs pev-yovtas— the exiles,’ i. 24. 
d.; apxéuevot = Umhxoot, cili.; and instances in iv. b. Kriig. tr. 
mwapacxdvTwy Tinwpiav-—‘ welche die Rache provocirt hatten, of which 
he may well say, ‘ beispiellos ist der Ausdruck.’] 

(5) 7d@ous is used in a sense perfectly unlike its meaning everywhere else 
in Thucydides. [Certainly it is if we persist in translating it « passion- 
ately’ (Arn.) or ‘leidenschaftlich’ (Pop.); but why may it not mean 
‘in a state of suffering’ ?—sc. that superinduced by poverty] 

(6) dra:devoig is open to a similar objection. [Searcely so if the 
remarks made xlii. b. are correct, An undisciplined and coarse mind 
is necessarily brutal in the development of its passions. Besides, we 
have (as Bloomfield points out) in Eurip. Archel. réan early épyis 
ef amadedrou kana (Stob, Serm. xx. 12, ed. Meineke), and various imi- 
tations in Josephus. See Liddell and Scott in voce.] 
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(7) év @ wh is used for «i uh, which ought not to be. [ev é wh is in itself 
a perfectly intelligible expression, and not contrary to analogy (cf. viii. 
86, év g), neither necd we consider it as put for anything but itself. 
év @ uh} seems more definite and precise than ei mh, just as ‘in @ case 

where such a thing does not exist, is clearer than ‘ unless it exists.’ ] 
On the argument from external evidence they alone can decide who have 
carefully studied the Greek Scholiasts and judiciously estimated their worth. 
“But the sentence which they pronounce is surely one upon which modern 
scholars, aided by a far more exact and elaborate study of the text, are quali- 
fied to pass an opinion: doap% yap (says one Scholiast) nal r@ rémq Tis 
Epunvelas kal tots Siavohuact woAd éugatvovta Tov vewrepioudy. Now, these 
charges are not, at least to the best of my judgment, conclusively made out. 
At any rate, criticism of a similar character, if applied to other portions of our 
author’s writings with the same rigour, might shake our faith in more than one 
generally accepted passage.’ It is not clear that an ordinary English commen- 
tator would be more competent to pronounce upon the genuineness of a passage 
in Shakspeare, though a fellow-countryman, than some of the German critics 
who have translated Shakspeare, and studied him as a classic. I confess 
therefore that Arn.’s ‘argumentum ad verecundiam’ does not in my estimation 
altogether decide the question. Besides, Arn. forgets that it proves too much, 
for on the same grounds we ought to reject book viii., which these same Scho- 
liasts repudiate. Perhaps we may render the whole somewhat in this way—‘ I¢ 
was, toreturn (5€),in Corcyra then that the greater part of these audacious deeds 
were first essayed ;—as well, I mean, all such as men, ruled with insolence rather 
than moderation by the persons who have now afforded them an opportunity for 
vengeance, may be conceived of as doing when retaliating their wrongs (or when 
they have become the retaliating party)—as those, which men, in their eagerness 
to get rid of their habitual poverty, and particularly in their strong desire, 
while under the suffering it entails, to make themselves masters of their neigh- 
bour’s property, would contrary to all justice decree [e. g. the confiscations of 
the Athenian dicasts]; and such things again as those who are assailants, not 
from covetousness so much as upon terms of equality, have been found savagely 
and relentlessly to follow out, because transported beyond bounds by the brutality 
of an undisciplined temper. And when at times like these the social life of the 
state was disorganized, and human nature had got the upper hand of the laws, 
wont as it is to go wrong even despite of existing laws, it showed with a sort of 
exultation that it is without mastery of its passions, superior to all considerations 
of right (ef. Ixxxili. ad init.], and hostile to everything above it; for men would 
not have set vengeance above piety, nor profit before justice in a case where envy 
did not exert a pernicious power [i. e. had it not been for the pernicious influence 
of envy, piety and justice would have not succumbed to avarice and revenge]. 
And men, in prosecuting revenge against others, think proper rather to abrogate 
beforehand than [nad pn, lit. and not ; ef. Latin, et non] uphold for themselves 
(should one perchance in the day of danger require the aid of any of them) those 
common laws of humanity about such matters, from the operation of which all 
people have in store a hope that they too, should they meet with sista will ee: 
a chance of preservation.’ ‘Three principal causes are given,’ says Arn. ‘of 
the crimes committed in civil disturbances : (1) The desire of vengeance for 
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oppression and insolence in the ruling party. (2) The thirst for plunder 
which urges the needy to covet the property of the rich. (3) The mere 
bitterness of party spirit which men contract by being habitually opposed to 
one another.’ 

(a.) Spdoerav. ‘Hwremus in optativo,” Pop. The version given of it 
above seems to agree with the general notion of the mood as used to express 
a possible conception, ty. See Jelf, § 411, § 418. a. So Rost: ‘Der Optativ an 
und fir sich ohne &, die Vorstellung als freien Akt des Geistes und ausser aller 
Beziehung zu dem Gebiete des Wirklichen hinstellt ’—‘ The optative simply and 
per se sets forth the conception as the pure act of the mind, independent of all 
relation to the sphere of reality. From an examination of the instances 
collected by grammarians, the naked optative would seem to express a notion 
or conception about an act, i.e. what we are to conceive persons as doing, rather 
than the direct statement of what they do. See Esch. Agam. 1049 (Dind.), 
melOov tv, ei welBor aretBolns 8 1rws—‘ you will have done well by obeying [the 
mild imperative], if one can imagine you obeying, but in all probability you 
would disobey ;’ ibid. 1394; Soph. Edip. Tyr. 936, aoxardrors 3 tows—‘ one 
may conjecture you will probably be annoyed ;’ Elect. 800, ot’ éuod xatatlws 
mpateras—‘ your acting so could not be conceived as worthy either of me, or, &c.; 
ibid. ag’ dv Zxomi—* from the small stores you may conceive me to have pos- 
sessed.’ Similarly may be explained Asch. Sup. 727; Eurip. Iph. A. 418, &e. 

(b.) kal kpathoage. This variation after a genitive absolute is not un- 
common, and quite in accordance with the practice of Greek writers. Sce 
notes on i. 61, and Matthia, § 578. b. 

(c.) wh bwodelweo@at. Translated above as middle voice—‘for their 
own future benefit. ‘Non relinquere illas leges, de quo transitivo hujus medii 
usu cf, Ell. ad Arr. v. 20. 2, et supra i. 140.’—Poppo. 


CuaPTER LXXXV.—(a.) tats mpdéra:s—‘the earliest ones,’ upon the 
supposition that others followed. Gdll., who denies the genuineness of the 
last chapter so emphatically, interprets the words tats mpérais t&v ‘EAARvwr. 
But there is an evident reference to the cruelties recorded iv. 46. 
diego d0noav—‘in small boats to the mainland.’ See lxxxi. THS 
wépav oikelas yHs—‘their own territory on the mainland opposite,’ Arn. 
Bloomf. shows that several islands, such as Lesbos, Samos, Chios, Rhodes, 
and Thasos, possessed similar strips of land on the opposite continent. 

(d.) éAhi¢ov. This is the reading of the best MSS., though the middle 
voice is more usual, and one or two exhibit éAnt€ovro, which Bekker and Arn. 
adopt. Poppo, on the authority of iv. 41, eAniCoy Thy Aakwrvikhy, and some 
analogous cases (cf. i. 13), supports eAfior. éxpdoceto. Note the 
impertect tense—‘ was in process of being effected.’ &AAo ti—the 
usual cllipse of mpafa: or something similar (cf. iii. 39). ‘ Eodem modo Latini, 
quid aliud, quam ?’—Duker. Translate—‘ that they may be reduced to de- 
spair of being able to effect anything else than obtaining mastery of the 
land. dpos thy *loréynyv. The idiom is similar to ‘urbs 
Roma,’ ‘flumen Rhodanus,’ and the like. There seems to be some doubt about 
the locality, which is again mentioned iv. 46. See Bloomfield’s note. 
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CuarteR LXXXVI.—(a.) 0b wévror Evvewodgunoay. “Arn. remarks 
that from this it is clear that the Sicilians had not as yet obeyed the order of 


the Lacedzmonians (ii. 7) to contribute a quota of ships. Kadnidinat. 
See vi. 3, 75, 82. kata 7d tvyyevés. Both were colonies 
from Chaleis. Cf. vi. 44, with vi. 3. Pop. méupavres. This 


was the embassy at the head of which was the famous sophist Gorgias (Thirl- 
wall, iii. 22, 232). It is singular that Thucydides does not mention his visit. 
See Plat. Hipp. Maj. 282 B; Diod. xii. 53; Paus. vi. 17. 5. He says ‘the 
allies of the Leontines’ rather than ‘the Leontines and their allies,’ because 
the argument of an old alliance, already subsisting, could only, so far as we 
know, be used by the Rhegians, and not by the Leontines themselves. A 
fragment of a treaty of alliance between Athens and Rhegium exists in one of 
the Elgin marbles, and may be seen in Béckh, Corp. Inscript.i. 74. Krig., 
however, interprets—‘the Leontine League,’ including the Leontines, and so 
does Bloomf. 

(b.) BovAdmevor S¢ wate. He commences as though about to write 
mpérepdy re moretcOat, and proceeds as if he had written 7d 5& GAnOés obTe 
BovAduevor. Pop. katagTaytTes— when they had established 
themselves in Rhegium’ (i. 49). 


Cuarter LXXXVII.—(a.) 7d wavrdmaciv. A singular instance of the 
article with this adverb, says Poppo, who yet supports it by 7) mapdmay K.7.A. 
Kriig. wishes for another example. SiankwxXA— a mutual suspen- 
sion (or holding back) of arms. See dvarwxh, i. 40. éx THY Tatewy. 
He means those whose names were contained évy 7@ karadéye—the list of 
persons liable to serve as hoplites (vii. 43, vi. 20). They belonged to the 
zeugita, the epibate came from the thetes. 

(b.) Bore "AOnvalwy ye. The MSS. greatly fluctuate between the 
genitive and accusative; with the genitive translate—‘so that of the Athenians 
at any rate [whatever may have been the case with others] there was nothing 
that more damaged the power? But with ’A@yvatovs translate— the Athenians 
in respect of their power. Some MSS. have rovrov after “aAdov, which is most 
probably a gloss. : ; ; 

(c.) of moAdol TéTE cetouot. Bloomf. considered the article as intole- 
rable. Its meaning is however easy to understand—‘ the numerous earthquakes 
of that day’ (i. s. of that period, which was famous for its earthquakes). Arnold 
compares such expressions as—‘this was the period of the famous great frost’ 
(i.e. the year 1746). So we have T& ToAAG mveduar’ Box’ év AvAld:, Soph. 
Elect. 564—‘ the well-known succession of storms which detained the Greeks at 
Aulis? 7G Botwrly—to distinguish it from that in Arcadia. 
‘The Beeotian town is twice masculine in Thucydides, here and iv. 76; once 
feminine, i. 113. The Arcadian is masculine, v. 61.’—Engelmann’s tr. 

Cuaprer LXXXVIIL—Kvidlov &moiow ‘Sic et Strabo, Pausanias 
atque alii, Adeundus est. de his Cluverius, Stcil. Antiq. ii. 14. 395°— 
Duker. Erpoyyvany contains the germ of the modern name 


Stromboli. Sicedav nal Meoconviwy yay. ‘Messenii enim non 
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erat pars Siculorum sed ieArwray; Siculi enim barbari erant, non totius 
Siciliw, sed partis septentrionalis et mediterranee incole. Vide vi. 2, iii. 
115.’—Poppo. 


CuarteR LXXXIX.—(a.) “Ay:d0s rod "Apxtdduov. Archidamus, who 
was last mentioned in the first chapter of this book, died (according to Clinton) 
about the year 427 B.c. Cleomenes is mentioned in xxvi. as leader of the 
Lacedemonian army, in the capacity of guardian to Pausanias, from which 
Kriig. (Hist. Stud. p. 151) conjectures that Archidamus was sick, not dead at 
the time, otherwise the army would as now have been entrusted to Agis, 
a&merpdmovro maduy. Cf. vi. g5. 

(6.) TGv cetopay natrexdvtwy— when the earthquakes prevailed.” For 
karexet see i. 10; éréoxov,i. 23. Arn. rightly places a comma after karexédv- 
twv, because the earthquakes were not confined to Eubcea. They were re- 
garded as an evil omen, and induced the Lacedemonians to appoint fresh 
generals (viii. 6), and to send out a smaller‘fleet (viii. 11). The same phe- 
nomena also disturbed the Athenians and Corinthians (iv. 45—50; vi.95). Pop. 

(¢.) émavedBovaa—lit. ‘ going back, like an animal that rears.’ So Poppo, 
after Haacke’s conjecture, approved though not inserted in the text by Arnold. 
The word is indeed employed by the Scholiast on the passage, which seems to 
imply that he found it in his copy. But ameA@odca may very possibly have 
been the original word, when its corruption would be accounted for by the 
neighbouring éw7A@e. The MSS. have éreaA@odoa, which is not intelligible, 
particularly in connexion with ér7A@e. Bloomf. efeA@otoa, which is not so 
good. Translate—‘ having recoiled from what was then the coast came up again 
in rolling waves, and overspread a considerable portion of the town; and in part 
it formed an inundation there, but partly also it receded, so that what once was 
land is now sea.’ The last words are, I conceive, a correct tr. of the Greek, 
and show that it is unnecessary to read, as Pop. and Kriig. would have us do, 
éotly 7 mpdrepor. Tov ppovplov mapetAce—‘ swept away part 
of the fort.’ For the building of the fort, see ii. 32; genitive after mapa, Jelf; 
and see Elmsley on rapaipév ppovhuaros (Herac. v. 908). 

(d.) Mewapyéq. ‘Hane insulam, quam olim cum recentiore Piperi aut 
Pelagisi comparabant, X:AiSpoulay (‘HAsodpoulav, Ardpoulay) esse suspicatur 
Leake . . . Scopelon, Field. (It. Gree. ii. 22.) . . . Peparethum et Scopelon 
manifesto distinguit Ptol. iii. 13. 47.’—Pop. émavaxdpnois— 
‘a reflux” The word contains the notion that the waves curled upwards in 
their retrograde motion. (Cf. supra éraveAGotca.) 

(e.) &moaréAdety is by some editors supposed to be intransitive, and to 

huve for its subject @¢Aaccav, because oréAAev is found intransitively in 
Sophocles. But this, as Pop. observes, is unnecessary. Translate—‘ the earth- 
quake where it is most violent, in this spot drives Lack the sea, &c. Kriig. points 
out that the infinitive is epexegetical to an efva: understood after vouicw. But he 
prints, J suppose from inadvertence, drooréAAe: in his text. 
Biatdrepov ‘ may here be adverbial, but also an adjective, as dropdtepos 7 ATWise 
v. 110, and SucecBorAdtatos 4 Aoxpls, iii. 101—the only passages of the sort 
known to we in Attic prose. (uly a seeming parallel is furnished by v. 71’— 
Kriig. 
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Crarrer XC.—(a.) %Ano It is not clear who are meant. Poppo con- 
jectures the Locrians. He would read &AAa, as contrasted with & d¢ &fsa (cf. 
Ta BdAa EvveroAduel, 1.65). I should imagine that Thuc. means to refer to the 
petty warfare always going on among the Sicilian tribes. Get 
mwoAéutor. Not elsewhere known in Attic prose. Kriig. It is, however, 
employed, probably as an imitation, by Dion. Hal. Ant. vi. 8. 

(.) MuAds. The modern Milazzo. d¥o0 pvaat. It was con- 
trary to the Greek practice to mix together in military service the members of 
different tribes. Cf. Duker ad vi. 98. Poppo. We may tr. ‘regiments.’ 

(¢.) wewotnuévar. ‘Vix quisquam hodie in Gracis literis adeo hospes 
est ut nesciat verba media et passiva, paucissimis exceptis, eandem prorsus 
mapakeimévov formam habere. elpyaora: e.g. utrumque significat, fecit eb factum 
est.’ So long ago wrote Elms. ad Heraclid. v. 601; and he points out twelve 
instances of the truth of his assertion with respect to efpyaora:. Few persons 
will require to be told that modern views have greatly modified the conception 
formerly entertained of the Greek passive and middle voices. They are now 
regarded as possessing one common element, i. e. both represent the subject as 
recipient of something. In the middle voice the subject produces the effect 
upon itself by its own agency. In the passive voice the subject receives the 
effect from without. While the force of the middle therefore is reflexive, that 
of the passive is purely receptive. Very little consideration will show how 
often these ideas run into each other, and become confused. Hence very much 
of the difficulty which has been occasioned by the use of passive for middle, and 
middle for passive forms. To take an example: (yuiwOjcopar— punishment 
will come upon me’ (from an external source), and (nuidcopai— I shall bring 
punishment upon myself? Both words might be used of the same act, under 
precisely the same circumstances. Some grammarians go so far as to assert 
that there are but two truly passive forms in the Greek language, i. e. the future 
and aorist. This throws the perfect out of the purely receptive into the reflex- 
ive class, and consequently such usages of memoinuévas as the present are at 
once accounted for. With respect to eipyd(ouc and efpyaoua: the same explana- 
tion may be given. And so too we may explain some cases where the middle tense 
is said to stand anomalously for the passive—e. g. ob Anoduevoy (Soph. Elect. 
1249) may mean—‘ will never bury itself in oblivion.” See Jelf on the verb. 

(d.) T& &AAa Tio Tae seems to mean ‘all the other usual pledges.’ So Pop.; 
but Arn, —‘everything else in a state of security, or, as he explains—‘satisfying 
the Athenians on all other points.’ ‘Generally speaking,’ he adds, ‘ rapéxew is 
to present or offer really, mapéxeoOa, to present, or offer to notice, to exhibit. 
See Ammonius de Differentia Vocabulorum, in voce mapéxew.’ Cf. mapéexeo Oar, 
and exii. With respect to writing 7éAAa or 7é GAAa Arn. appears to be right 
in saying that the former is substantival—all else, thet reat ; the latter adjectival. 
He adopts the same principle in writing «aAol ayabol, but pene eerie nat 
ayabay tvupdxwr mord, says Kriig., belongs to the predicate, as éxupd, i. 32, or 
the article would have been repeated. 


Cuarrer XCIl.—rods MyAlous. The subject is continued v. 84. 
Syras vynotétas—and consequently, the Athenians would suppose, subject to 
their maritime empire (v. 97. 99). obk €O€Aovtas brakovew 
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—because they had been colonists from Lacedemon (v. 84). és Td 
«.7.A.—explained by the similar phrase és ras *Artids omovdas écedbeiv. 
Pop. Tis wépav yijs. The 4 wepaln THs Borwrins xdpns of 
Herod. viii. 44. Gdéll. supposes that the district Oropus opposite to Eubcea 
was so frequently called tiv répav yy that the words came to be used almost 
like a proper name. See ii. 23. But Cramer reads Mepaixjs. 

‘Imrovieov. ‘This Hipponicus was the father-in-law of Alcibiades, and one 
of the richest individuals in Greece. His father Callias was the ambassador 
who is suid to have procured the assent of the Persian king to that memorable 
treaty by which the king’s ships of war were forbidden to sail to the westward 
of the Cyanean islands.’—Andoce. cont. Ale. 117. ard onuetou, 
See note on ii. go. éxAa—sc. of those killed in the action. 
Aoxp(Sos. Opuntian Locris is meant. 


Cuaprer XCII—(a.) ard roiaode yrduns—‘from some such purpose 

as this,’ i.e. the motive is rightly spoken of as the source of the motion—that 
from which it proceeds. Mnachs tpla wépy. This Matthia explains 
as equivalent to MnAréwy tay Euumdvrwy eiol (or éort) tpla wépn. ‘Tu sic in- 
terpretare—Melienses sunt tres partes (i.e. constant ex tribus partibus).’—Pop. 
Arnold enters upon the question whether or no these names in their origin 
referred to three classes of persons politically as well as locally separate from 
each other, or not. It will be remembered that there is a similar question 
raised concerning the three tribes of Athens—the Eupatride, the Parali, and 
the Hyperacrii. The subject is too extensive for a note; but refer to Thirlwall, 
ii. 4—15, where all the best sources of information are indicated. If the two 
classifications are analogous, we must compare, (1) the Hiereusians, or priest- 
nobles, with the Eupatride ; (2) the Parali of one with the Parali of the other, 
in each case a mixed population growing up round the original Eupatrids, and 
forming the germ of the future 5quos; (3) the Trachinii—the inhabitants of 
the rough or broken country—with the Hyperacrii, the primitive inhabitants, 
gradually forced into the hill-country by the more civilized settlers, who 
naturally selected the plains and more fertile districts. Arnold, however, 
justly sys, that whatever may have been the origin of these names, we must 
not suppose that they retained their primitive meaning in the time of Thucy- 
dides. Like the Roman tribes in the time of the Commonwealth, they expressed 
little more than mere local divisions. MeAANoavtes—‘ having had 
the intention.’ mpoodetvat, As in viii. 50.—Pop. 
miotol— not to be trusted’ (i. e. to leave them their independence). 
Awpifjs. Cf. i. 107. t&v Oiralwy. These are mentioned again 
viii. 3, and by Xenophon, Hell. i. z. 18, in his account of the affairs of Heraclea. 
They occupied part of the district of Mount (ta, between the Trach ii and 
Epicnemidii. Dodw. quoted by Poppo. 

(b.) tapagKevacb iva: &y— classem parari posse’ (Pop.)—‘ might be pro- 
cured’ (since ship-timber abounded there, although very scarce in the Pelopon- 
nese. See Dodwell’s Journey, quoted by Géll.). Note that mapackevacOjvat is 
an aorist infinitive participating in a future sense. Opaens t.7.A— 
‘suitably situated for the passage to Thrace.’ For this genitive cf. note, Shep- 
pard’s Theophrastus, p. 77. Bloomf. remarks that they had evidently already 
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conceived the design with respect to this district which they subsequently put 
into execution (cf. iv. 78), émnpovro. Of. with Kriig. i. 2g. 
keAevovTos—se, Tod Geo! (cf. viii. 6). Kriig. améxovea 
©cpwomvdAdy. Arn. has a long note to show that the account here given is 
correct. The sites of the towns mentioned cannot be ascertained, owing to the 
alteration in the course of the Sperchius, and the alluvial deposits which have 
changed the coast line. ‘But the remains of Heraclea, with its citadel on a hill, 
and traces of the city lower down, according to the description of Livy, xxxvi. 
22, on the north bank of the Asopus, and about four miles from Thermopyla 
(Dodwell, Class. Tour, ii. 73)s still correspond with the account of Thucydides.’ 
When Strabo says that the port of Heraclea was forty stadia from the town, he 
means, what Thucyd. here points out, that the arsenal and dockyard were at 
Thermopylew. The ‘sea twenty stades off? was the nearest point of the Sinus 
Maliacus in a straight line from the ridge of ta, where the town was built. 
edpvaancra, Cf. i. 7, and edpvdanrérepa abrots eylyvero (viii. 55). 


Caaprer XCIII—(a.) EvvotesCouévns—unusual for oixiCouevys or KT 1(o- 
zévns, Pop. Bloomf. compares Eur. Hee. 1115. But probably allusion is made, 
as Kriig. says, to the population collected from different quarters (see note on 
il. 15. b.). The verb is of frequent occurrence (i. 10. 2, ii. 16, vi. 2, and 5), 
and generally implies diverse parties. ém) +H EvdBolg the Schol. 
explains—xard ris EiBolas. It seems to mean—‘as a@ point from which to 
operate against Hubea. Compare the use of the preposition in émrelyioua 
and its cognate words. mpos Td Khvaiov. ‘Cf. Strabo, 444. 46, 
ubi prope Oreum, et Thermopylis contrarium esse dicitur ; hodie Ai@d5a (Leak. 
Gree. ii. 67)! 

(8.) atriov 8& Hv. Matthie, § 309, says that Thucydides meant to have 
continued his sentence afriov jv... 0f Oeocadol PoPovpevot, cal POelpovres Kat 
moAeuobvtes, but from the distance of the principal verbs from their nominative 
he was led to consider the last part of the sentence as an independent proposi- 
tion, and accordingly altered the construction to @p@eipov and émoAcuour. Thus 
the words atriov 5¢ Fv become like texuhpioy 5é, onpetov dé, and the like, except 
that of @ecoado) yap could not follow, because properly of @egaaAo) should be 
the subject of atriov jv. The passages which Kriig. quotes are apposite: afriov 
&& rovTwy, wapeckevdcacw tuas (Dem. 8. 32, and 18. 108); also atrioy & Hy, 
ore éxeivor Upxew Hriatavro, ore of apxduevor Td axdAovOoy dmemAhpovy (Arist. 
i. p. 204). This explanation does not, however, account for the awkward 
particle re which follows ®ecgadol. Poppo explains it by anacolouthon, and 
says that it answers for od pwevtot Hetota. Or, he says, «al &y may stand for 
nol dvrivey (i.e. kal mdvres, Gv), a conjecture which he thinks confirmed by 7H 
rovrwy (i.e. Aividvey rab AodAdtwy kad MnAtéwy kal @cooadGr), v. 51. Those who 
have studied Peile’s long and learned appendix upon te, affixed to his edition of 
the Agamemnon, may perhaps be of opinion that we have here an instance of 
what he means. His leading idea is, that re communicates nothing fresh to the 
mind (in such cases), and brings forward nothing with which the mind has not 
been already made familiar—the details of a picture, for instance, already 
‘mente repostum.’ Hence he translates by such phrases as—to wit, namely, 
and so on (see note on i. 133). Here I suppose we must render—‘ the Thessa- 
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lians that is to say. év duvduet THY Xwplwy— having these 
regions in their power’—rather a peculiar usage of ddvayus, but ef. doar Foay 
exrds THs éavTay Suvdpews, ii. 7. Perhaps—‘ being in force in those regions.’ 
Gv éw) rH yH—the Scholiast, and after him Arn., explain the ém) as contain- 
ing the notion of-detriment —‘ those, to the damage of whose land it was being 
founded” Its transition to this sense may be understood from xcii.: ém) 7H 
Edfolg vavrixdy mapackevacOjvat ty—a change of meaning insufficiently noticed 
in the lexicons. Land 8S. have: ‘ the dative is used where hostility is implied, 
whether, over against, opposite (Il. ii. 472), or moving against, attacking (Il. i. 
382), and later, even in prose.’ eter pix woav— wore out’ (vii. 
48). mavu moAAovs. According to Diodorus (xii. 59), 4000 
Peloponnesians and 6000 other Greeks. ‘Scymnus (v. §97) uuplous olxhropas 
a Lacedwmoniis missos esse dicit.’—Bloomf. ariv & ob Kad@s 
éEnyotuevor. See note on & etnyeiode, lv. mpdcorkot. The 
Ainianes, Dolopes, Thessalians (v. 51). 


CuapTer XCIV.—(a.) év TH Mfaw. Cf. xci. "EAA opeven 
tis Aeveadlas. ‘A small place, still retaining its name.’—Dodwell. It is 
worth observing with a view to the right estimate of their value, that nearly 


all the MSS. retain the impossible reading ’Apxadias. gretta 
Borepov. The first word points to the order of events, the second to that of 
time. Kriig. Aev«dda—here the town. TIS kw 


yiis. This must have been situated somewhere in Acarnania. Leucadia was 
originally a peninsula, See Ixxxi. a. and the map of Leucadia (Santa Maura) 
in Arnold’s edition. &moterxiCerv—‘ wall off’ (se. from the 
mainland), the same thing is afterwards expressed by wepirecx{Cew (cxv.; see 
note, i. 64. a.). 

(b.) Navrdet re. Here, as in the preceding chapter, we have an awk- 
ward re. If we take it in the way there indicated, translate—‘ being, that is to 
say, enemies of Naupactus.’? Pop. says there is an anacolouthon, and ka) 4 
kpathoy proceeds as if re had not come before, as occasionally happens after 
genitives absolute (iv. 3, vii. 8). Bloomf. conjectures Navrdut@ ‘ye. 
kal hv kpathon. The kad connects odo: with mpoororhoew (Kriig.) which 
latter is governed by some word understood in avame(@era. 

(c.) 7d Hretpwrtkdy Pop. and Arn. print without a capital letter, con- 
sidering the term a mere adjective—had it been a proper name 7d tadty would 
not have been added, yet evidently in the time of Thucydides it was becoming 
so. In exiv. infra, "H7elpov must be incorrect, though most MSS. have it with 
the capital letter. Poppo adds that the remoter Epirots were not meant (for 
they at this period had no connexion with Grecian affairs), but the Ambraciots, 
Leucadians, and Ciniada, who were allies of the Lacedemonians. 
51d morArAot—‘and these separated by wide intervals.’ Cf. with Kriig. ii. 29. 
oxevf Wid. Editors refer to Polyb. iv. 8. 10, and Pausanias x. 22. 4. 
ayvwordratoi— unintelligible,’ a sense scarcely to be found elsewhere, says 
Kriig. 


CHapTEeR XCV.—(a.) Meconvlwy. Objective gen.—' moved by the wish to 
do the Messenians a favour.’ See Grote, vii. 406. thy “A@nvalev 
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&ef more pidtav. There is some vagueness about the expression, which is 
perhaps accounted for by the fact that in ii. g we find the Athenians included 
in the Lacedemonian confederacy. Poppo suggests that they were forced into 
it by fear of the Beotians; and yet that they were not entirely surrounded by 
the Peloponnesian party is proved by the neighbourhood of the Ozolian 


Locrians. Evotpatevery } why Bla rpocaxOjvai— would 
join the expedition, or might een be brought into it by compulsion” Cf. khy 
TpoacbécOat, Ixxxii. &pas ofv—the particle brings up the sense 
from eioGels, supra. Thy ov-wepitelxioryv— the non-circum- 


eallation” See the note on thy tay yepupay od-didrvouy, i. 137. 

(8.) tptaxoglois. Therefore 300 in 30 ships (cf. xci.). So we see from 
ii. 92. 102, there were 400 in 4o ships (cf. iv. 76—101). Each trireme there- 
fore had a complement of ten. In Herod. vi. 15, forty are given to a single 
vessel. But this, Arnold remarks, was at an earlier period of Greek naval 
tactics, when battles at sea were decided by main force, and not by ma- 
neeuvring. At Salamis each trireme carried eighteen (Plut. Themist.). The 
great improvement introduced by the Athenians was to decrease the number of 
epibate, and augment the crew properly so called. Thirlwall suggests that 
many of the choicest Athenian troops volunteered, owing to the personal influ- 
ence of Demosthenes. Hence the statement xevili. infra, obto: BéArioron 5h 
&vdpes x.7.A. Ordinarily thetes alone served as epibate. The classes (of éx 
xaraddyou) were only called upon in cases of emergency (cf. viii. 24, elxov 58 
ém Paras Tay drdiTay éx KaTaAdyov avaykacrobs, and Grote, vi. 407). 
mwevrekaidexa, Only thirteen, in iii. 79. Kriig. Oivedvos. 
The port of @neum is mentioned by Steph. Byzant. It was two days from 
Potidania (cf. next chapter). budoKevoi—rth avrh oxevii xpdpuevor, 
Fyouv WAFG.—Schol. waxns. In old English their battle means 
their order of battle. So here—‘ way of fighting.’ 


CHAPTER XCVI.—AdAtodpevos—‘ quum pernoctasset,’ Pop. 
‘uolodos. For the circumstances of Hesiod’s death the editors refer to Plu- 
tarch’s tract De convivio septem sapientum. See Smith’s Biog. Dict. 
Aéyera: «.7.A—‘is said to have been killed by the people of the country’—i.e. 
by Amphiphanes and Ganyctor, sons of Phegeus, in revenge for an alleged insult 
offered by Hesiod to their sister. Arn. otre bre Tb mpGTor. 
We here have ore in reference to éwe1d Te—‘ neither when first he formed 
the scheme, and when (or, both at first it did not, and afterwards), &e. 
mpos Toy Mydsakdy K éamov—in the direction of the Sinus Meliacus.’ 
Arnold says this is not to be understood to mean that any Aitolian tribes ex- 
tended to the shore of the Malian gulf. 





Cuaprer XCVII.—(a.) thy év roclyv—se. xbunv—‘as it lay at his feet’ 
(i.e. each village as he happened to come upon it). Dale compares mdvra rave 
roy Mdywv thy év root yvduevov, Herod. ili. 79. THOTOXD eAmioas 
an instrumental dative—‘ his good luck was the cause (or occasion) of his 
hope’ Cf. Thue. iv. 85, davudtwo 7H amoxactoe: pou tev muddy. So Kriig.— 


“wegen des Gliickes. Pop. refers to Matthiz, § 399. ¢. Wiray 
dxovtsat.ov— light-armed troops who used the javelin” There were other 
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Wirol there (see xeviii.). Pop. ‘I take yAol as an adjective (cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 
12, meATopdpor Te Kal WiAol axovrioral, and Thue. vii. 78).’—Kriig. 

(b.) én) Aiyittov... él 7d Aiyitiov. These instances appear ex- 
actly to reverse the rule, (1) that ém) with the gen. = in the direction of, and (2) 
with the accusative = against. But, (1) motion in the direction of a thing may 
of course be as truly predicated of an enemy as a friend, and the hostile intent 
1s expressed by alpe? ka7d kpdros; (2) the second instance must be classified 
among the cases where ém! seems to be employed as an equivalent of cis: e. g. 
ris emt thy ’Arrixhy 6805 Kal ris eis TleAomdvynoov Kipios yéyove. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 649. This preposition is usually coupled with Bonfeiv, as éBonOnoay én’ abtods, 
i. 107. Of Agitium ‘nulla apud veteres memoria’ (Duker). Karte 
kparos—so far as they could scale the wall.’ Pop. connects the word with 
émtdév, which the collocation will not allow. Kriig. The yap seems to refer to 
émiy, containing a reason for the expression—‘ going up against it. 
xwplwy is suspected by Kriig., who considers that méAis or xwplov ep spnrady 
xwplwv is an unparalleled expression. This is somewhat hypercritical. 
bnaywyat—explained by the Scholiast = dvaxwpjoes. The iad perhaps im- 
plies that an attempt was made to elude observation. See iv. 127, imjye Td 
otparevua, where Pop. tr.—‘pedetentim reducebat ;’ but it is not easy to see 
how in this case it would be practicable. 

(c.) év ofs &pporépots, ‘Sall. Cat. 5: “Inopia rei familiaris et con- 
scientia scelerum, gue utrague his artibus auxerat.” Similiter aupdrepa adra 
post duo feminina, vi. 72. Cf. Interp. Liv. xliv. 36..—Poppo. Jelf, § 391. 2. 


CuarteR XCVITI.—(a.) of totére. Either, Arn. says, Cephallenian or 
Messenian auxiliaries, or the rowers from the ships, equipped for this particular 
service. Pop. has no doubt but that the latter are meant. Ta BéAn 
abvrois—dvr) tod of tokdtat ad’ray, Schol.; which shows that the Scholiasts 
had not always the best appreciation of the delicacies of their native language. 
Arn.’s interpretation is doubtless right: adrozs describes the circumstance in its 
relation to the Athenians—‘so long as they found that the archers had their 
arrows. Poppo adds: ‘Dativi pronominis abrds ita positi plurima exempla 
apud Thue. reperiuntur.’ of 5¢avretxov. Cf. i. 11 and ii. 65 for 3¢ in apodosi 
—‘ they, I say, held out? aveoréAAovtTo— reprimebantur, Poppo; 
‘zuriickgetrieben,’ Engelmann’s translation ; ‘were kept in check.” The imper- 
fect denotes the continuous act of forcing them back. Kriig. refers to vi. 70, 


and his own Anabasis, v. 4. 23. kal avtol—‘ the Athenians them- 
selves ;’ of dwAtrat, Sch. xa) ém) woAd, Bekker would expunge 


the caf. Kriig. (ad Dionys.) compares such expressions as ka) dda, kal mdvu. 
Accordingly, Arn. and Pop. retain it in the text. The former translates—‘ even 
Sor a long time’ (i. e. for as much as a considerable time). 

(b.) kata wd8as. The Scholiast explains, cuvréuws—i.e. illico, straight- 
way, on the spot, directly on the track. Others suppose it to mean by speed of 
foot. Poppo, comparing kara rédas rd ebpuxor ev TG doparel dters evdelxvvyrat 
(iv. 126), rightly decides in favour of the former. moSdners. The 
well-known Homeric epithet, and therefore somewhat poetic here. But Kriig. 
refers us to Plat. Rep. 467 E; Xen. Mem. iii. 11, 8, and De re Equest. iii. 12. 
Gpuaptdvoytas. Pres. participle—‘ while in the act of missing their way,’ 
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thy GAny. Though there is no ‘previous mention,’ the article denotes ‘the 
brushwood which from the description given of the locality (xapd3pa) may be 
supposed to have been there.’ waoa idéa. See i. sog, iii. 81. 

ka) HAikla i abt. ‘Vide an legendum xa) farcla abrn BéAtioToL K.T.AL 
fAucia ut supra, lxvii, HAuclay fav depOapuévynv.—Dobree. To me it appears 
"the Latin usage of idem—e. g. plurimi, iidemque florentissima juventute— 
at the same time the flower of the youth. D. has, less rightly, I think— 
se ry, and all in the flower of their youth’ Some read 7 abr} without any 
stop; th Engelmann thinks avoids ‘ein hartes Asyndeton.’ Tots 
wempu ‘vots poBotmevos. See note on Tq ove cixdre repdBnyrai, ii. 89; 
and TH . éAmioas, xevii. Kriig. cf. Eurip. Androm. 919, tuvixa: tapBeis Tots 
dedpapyevo vw 


‘ 


Carrer XCIX.—repimdairov. <A station of mwepfroAo:—a guard-house, 


probably fortified (cf. i. 142). On the mepiroan ef. iv. 67, vi. 45, vii. 48, and 
Dict. of Antig. 


Cuaprer C.—rpowéupavres mpdt epov—se. before the Athenian expedi- 
tion against Atolia. On the grounds of the quarrel cf. xciv. ‘One object of 
the expedition of Demosthenes was to free the most faithful of the allies of 
Athens from the attacks of an enemy who was even at that very time applying 
to the Peloponnesians for their aid in order to effect its destruction.’—Arn. 


éraywyhyv. Grote, vi. 409. Zraptiadtns. The word is intro- 
duced to show that the Trachinian expedition had had its own (subordinate) 
commander. Kriig. EvynkoAovdouy, Arn. conjectures from 


abtds rplros epnpnuévos Spxew xara vdpoy (iv. 38), that generally there were two 
officers appointed to succeed to the command, one after another, upon the death 
of their superior (iii. g2, iv. 132, v.12). In this case of course of Zrapriir ar 
(with the article) will be correct—‘ the usual Spartan commissioners. Poppo 
seems to consider it as a case parallel to SdAaiOos 5 Aakedaypdyios, ili. 25. 


Carrer Cl.—(a.) "Apgioojs. Notorious for the circumstances of the 
fourth Sacred War. The chief, if not the only city of the Locrians, who lived 
xar& xébuas. Bloomf. The reader must refer to the Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography for an account of the small tribes here mentioned ; at least such 
account as can be given of them. It is sufficient, as Arn. says, to know that 
they all belonged to the Locrians. The Phocians (supra, xcv.) were zealously 
disposed towards the Athenians, though enumerated ii. 9 as part of the Lace- 
dzmonian confederacy. mp&tov. A usage hardly to be supported 
by any real parallelism. Therefore Popp. and Kriig. rightly conjecture mparos. 

(b.) wey ody. Poppo rightly notices the somewhat unusual collocation of 
these words. They of course are generally immo—nay rather. Here they are 
like nev 84. A similar use of the words occurs, as he points out, iv. 104; and 


Xen. Anab. iv. 7. 2 SucecBordraros. Cf. iii. 89. Kriig. 
Xaaalovs. Poppo quotes Plin. H. MW. iv. 7: ‘Portus Chalzon, a quo vii. m. 
ss, introrsus liberum oppidum Delphi.’ ‘OAmator. These are 


not to be confounded with Olpa, or Olp2, the fort belonging to the Amphilochian 
bantena far Panna. bvoua €xovgav—s0 bvopa TodTo Zxovga, iv. 70 
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CuapreR CIl.—kal of Ailrwaot, Connect these words with of pera 
Edpvadxov, on account cf what precedes. Kriig. MoAvkKpetov. 
Cf. ii. 8. meta Ta ex THS AitwaAlas—‘ after what had befallen 
him from Aitolia’—Arn. Poppo quotes ry pera r& ex ZiuceAlas wérepov, iv. 
81; Thy ek Ths Suerlas Tov ’AOnvalav Kaxompaylay, viii. 2; Thy éx TldAov 


tvugopdy, vi. 89. éx) trav veav. Those of which we hear supra, 
xciv. Tay apvvopévwy— the defenders.’ I cannot consent to the 
conjecture of Kriig.—duuvovpevor. és thy AioAlSa. It has been 


doubted whether this is « former name of Calydon, or of’ the district where 
Calydon and Pleuron were situated. Arnold prefers the latter; or rather the 
true meaning is—‘ the district once called Holis was now called by the names of 
the two principal towns in it, Calydon and Pleuron.’ Hesychius has 7 Kadvdav 
Aloals éxade?ro; but Xen. Hell. iv. 6. 1, Kadvdava 4 7b madaidy AitwAla Hv. 
In the last passage Pop. reads AioAls, and the conjecture is generally accepted. 
This, according to Engelmann’s tr., makes very probable the notion of O. Miiller 
(N. Greece) that originally Calydon was the seat of the Kolians, Pleuron of 
the Curetes. When the latter were driven out by the first, Pleuron also was 
considered as belonging to A®olis. Subsequently, when the dependence of the 
one town upon the other ceased, the common name was naturally discontinued. 
éxotpatevoapévois wep) To ”Apyos. This may be a pregnant construc- 
tion, equivalent, as Pop. observes, to éxotparevoauévois Kal -yevouevors meph 7d 
“apyos. Cf. els Bu(dvtiov émordApara, Theophr. wep ’Apeonefas (Sheppard’s 
Theophr. p. 78). Or, as Poppo suggests, rep! might be connected with Bondciv. 


Cuaprer CIIL.—kartd xpdros— by main force.’ apxdpmevor 
—irhroo bytes TG Supakociwy, vi. 88. “Ivnzoav. The Inessei 
are the same as those called Autnenses by Cicero in his Verrine Orations. It 
was upon Mount tna, and is placed by Strabo eighty stadia from Catana and 
mAncloy tev Kevtopirwy. Wass. Hiero it seems first planted a colony of 
5000 Syracusans and others at Catana, changing the name of the town to 
Aitna. But subsequently the native tribes recovered the city, restored its 
ancient name, and expelled the colonists. The latter took possession of Inessa, 
a town in the interior, about ten miles distant, and in memory of Hiero bestowed 
upon it the name of the city from which they had been driven. 7d 
ReceAtkdy médAropa— the Sicel town (or chief stronghold).’—Arn. 
mpooéBaddov. A true imperfect, denoting an uncompleted action, or rather 
an action not terminating in any result. Jelf, § 398. The verb is generally 
constructed with a dative—T@ telye:—without én. "AOnvalwy 
is governed by torépos (Schol. apud Kriig.)—‘who retreated later than the 
Athenians.’ éx ToD Tetxlopatos—i.e. the Acropolis. 

Kaixivoy. The locality of this river is not clearly made out. Some have 
identified it with the Alex, but this is mentioned xcix., and Pop. argues that 
Thucydid. would not have assigned two names to a single stream. 


CuaPTer CIV.—(a.) kata xpnopdy 8%. Arnold has a long note, which 
would now be scarcely needed, to prove that 5} is sometimes used like 576ey, 
not to express the writer’s opinion, but that of the persons introduced. Trans- 
late—‘in accordance, as was professed, with an oracle, This interpretation 
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Poppo does not consider certain in this case. See card 3) Toy TaAady vdpor, 
i. 24. ‘Perhaps it was thought prudent to counteract an opinion which the 
Delphic oracle may have rendered common among the Greeks, that Apollo 
sided with the Peloponnesians.’—Thirlw. iii. ch. 22. 

(3.) Nevolorparos. See the account given in Herod. i. 64, Thy vijcov 
AfiAoy kaGjpas, kabhpas 5& He x.7.A. With respect to the principle upon which the 
practice was founded, see note, Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 224. 
bcov épewpato Ths vioov. Arn. compares Herod. i. 64, ex 8cov Frowis 
700 ipod elxe. Poppo refers to Thucyd. vii. 37, xa’ Bcov mpds thy méAw abtod 
édpa. 

(¢.) 9fxas Soar, This is an instance of the attraction of the antecedent 
into the case of the relative, like the well-known ‘urbem quam statuo, vestra 
est.’ The term ‘inverse attraction’ has been invented to express the idiom. 
Cf. Homer, 7. xiv. 371, 


aomldes Brom prorat ev orparg Ade péyiorat, 
éEgodpevot K.T.A. 


Self, § 824.i.1. Rost adds: ‘This sort of attraction only occurs where the 
word to which the relative belongs comes immediately before it: e.g. rhv obalay 
hy Kat éAure TE viel vb TAclovos atla eorly } rer Tdpwy Kal Séxa TaAdyTwy.— Schul- 
gram. § 177. 5. 

(d.) évawoOvhoxerv—‘to die in.” This usage of év is common. Cf. Arist. 
Aves, 38, kal rac: Kowhy evarotica xphuata—‘ to spend money in ;’ Pac. 1156, 
evamomatety yap ear’ émithderos mavu—<‘ to walk about in ;’ and note ii. 74. Poppo 
seems to consider that ‘antecedens dictum pro consequente,’ as @émrew is 
substituted by Diodorus and Strabo. But that death itself was regarded as 
pollution to those in the neighbourhood seems clear from the passage of Theo- 
phrastus (wep! Ac:oi5aiuovlas) referred to above; from the language of Apollo 
with regard to Alcestis, and from Eurip. Lp. in Taur. 380. See the Alcest. 22, 
eyed bE wh placud mw’ év Sduos Kixp. évtixrecy. Theophr. loc. cit. 
éAlyov aréxe:. Four stades, according to Strabo, x. 486. Kriig. 
mevretnplda— the quinquennial festival,’ i. e. the festival was celebrated after 
the lapse of four years. See Clinton, F. H. 337. 3. Ta Anata. 
On the Delian festival, see Plut. Nic. iii. 4; Dict. of Antig.; Thirlwall, iii. 217; 
Grote, vi. 427. The last observes, ‘At this period the Athenians were excluded 
both from the Olympic and Pythian games, which probably made the revival of 
the Delian festival more gratifying to them.’ Ta °Epéata. See 
Dict. of Antig. The commentators refer to Dion. Hal. Ant. iv. 25. 

(e.) @0ewpovyv— appeared as spectators.’ This seems to be one of that 
class of verbs compounded of a noun and the substantive verb &, of which 
Boveoréw, Bondéw, oivoxéw, mpogevéw, and others are examples. (See Sheppard’s: 
Theophrastus, p. 58.) Its formation thus = @ewpds @w, and accordingly we find 
it constructed with e’s, Lucian, Timon, 50 (quoted by Poppo); and Ar. Vespa, 
1188: eyh 58 reBedpyxa mdror’ odSauod | Athy és Tldpov—‘ I never went as 
Gewpds except to Paros. Stephens, Thes., renders— ludos Speetarum ventunt.’ 
povoixds. Because Poll. iii, 142 says the Attics prefer dyavas povotxys to 
ay. povaixovs, Kriig. would read the re here. av ry ov—* duce- 

B 
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bant ;’ ‘sie fihrten auf.’—Pop. Our own expression, ‘led up the dance,’ exe 
plains the word and its usage. Kriig. refers to Callim. Hymn. Del. 279. 

éx mpooiulov. We learn from Wolf’s Prolegomena that hymns of this sort 
were only intended as introductions to longer and more elaborate compositions 
This is the reason why they are called mpooluia. The Scholiast, as quoted by 
Arn., gives an unusual derivation of the word: 7 Tod mpootmlov dvopa, obK UAAO 
R tov Exawov Snroi mpd yap TAY oluwy kal TAY Sdav of TaAawol Tos ewaivous Hdov. 
Were the Scholiasts more trustworthy and less imaginative, this statement 
would doubtless affect the explanation above given. Duker rightly adds a 
caution that we are not to accept all the so-called Homeric Hymns as genuine, 
from the recognition of this particular one by Thucydides. 

(f.) &AAore—Arn., Pop., Géll. aaa’ Bre occurs in more MSS., and is 
adopted by Bekker and Kriig. &AAd o¥ is read in the common editions of the 
Homeric Hymns. But from this we are not likely to derive much aid, for 
Thucydides of course copied from a source not available to us, who have the 
text of Homer only as it came forth from the hands of the Alexandrian gram- 
marians. One may perhaps venture to render—‘ other whiles.’ 
éreAedta Tov émalvou—‘made an end of his encomium’ (sc. of the Delian. 
chorus). See Adyou reAevray, ante lix. This does not of course imply that 
the words terminated the composition. Poppo remarks accordingly that 
Ruhbnken’s argument drawn from this passage to prove the existence of two 
Homeric Hymns to Apollo in the age of Thucyd. altogether falls to the ground. 
tadamelpios—probably the same as tadalmwpos—‘toilsome,’ ‘ painstaking, 
implying the labour which arises from long and careful investigation. The 
expression, a painful student, though quaint, is still intelligible. 
érexunplwaev— showed by certain proof. See note, i. 3. 
we® iepav Exeprov—‘sent the choral bands of dancers with sacrifices.’ 
‘iepeta, simply the animals killed ; iep& everything required for sacrifice, such 
as, perhaps, the tripod (Herod. iv. 179) and all the other vessels..—Arn. On 
the exceeding care bestowed upon the training and equipment of the Delian 
chorus see Xen. Afem. iii. 3. 12. kal T& wAEtaTA—‘ as well as most 
other things’ (sc. of those appertaining to the chorus). ‘ &AAq in sententia latet, 
quemadmodum in dicendi genere, i. 116.—Pop. &Adot is however expressed 
there. 


CuaPTtER CV.—(a.) dorep Srooxdpevoi—‘as, having promised, they 
detained’ (i.e. as they promised when they detained)—implying, as is usual 
with the participle sine articulo, that the promise was the cause or condition of 
the detention. See for the promise sup. cii. 

(b.) “OAmas. This is one of the places for which both a singular and plu- 
ral form exist. Cf. TAdro and MAaraal, ii. 7, and Pop. note. ‘Nur ein In- 
stitut zur Schlichtung von Handeln mit den nérdlichen Nachbarn.’—Wachsm. 
Hell. Alt. i. 16. ‘The seat of national justice.’—Thirlwall. 

(c.) kotv@ Stxaotnpiw. Whether common to the Acarnanians alone or to 
them with the Amphilochians is not apparent. Various interpretations have 
been given. Kruse (Hellas) understands a common convention between the 
Acarnanians and Amphilochians ; and this view is favoured by the testimony of 
Stephanus Byz. (voce ”OA7a:) and the situation of the place. Poppo however is of 
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openian that had this been the meaning of Thucydides he would have written 
ogloiy aurois al rots AupiAdxors. This savours of dogmatism, and is scarcely 
sufficient ground for rejecting the testimony of a writer who had probably greater 
Opportunities of ascertaining the truth than we have. Bloomfield thinks it 
identical with the 7d xowdy rSv’Axapydywy mentioned by Xenoph. Hell. iv. 6. 4. 
The Acarnanians were separated into several federal divisions, which some- 
times acted in concert, and sometimes not. See ii. 9, iv. 49, iv. 77. “OAmat 
then may have been the locality of their federal council. Yet, as Poppo ob- 
serves, it is hardly probable that this would have been located in the Argive 
territory. Wachsmuth, as we have already seen, supposes it to have been a 
place selected for conference, and for the adjustment of differences between the 
Acarnanians and their northern neighbours. 

(d.) éw:@aracclas. Leake explains this from its vicinity to the lake or 
marsh now called Ancyrdé; but Urquhart is of opinion that any city situated 
in the vicinity of the Ambracian gulf might be called émi@adagcla, or ‘mari- 
tima.’ Pop. 

(e.) THs Augpidroxtas «.7.A. Arn. calls attention to the collocation, which 
is that usually adopted in Greek, when a place, and the country in which it is 
situated, are mentioned together. He contrasts the English idiom which repeats 
the same preposition—‘in Amphilochia in the place called Wells” But we 
inight compare ‘in Bethlehem of Judea,’ though this, it is true, is derived 
from a Greek source. It coincides with the other idiom noticed by A. 
where the town is the prominent subject, and the name of the territory is 
added for the purpose of more accurate description: e.g. év Tavdypa ris 
Bowrias, i. 108; és TlAdra:ay ris Bowrtias, li. 2; és MeOdvyy tijs Aakwukijs, 
ii. 25. 

(f.) Kpfivaz. This must have been « spot at the foot of the limestone 
hills, where the water gushed up from streams which in all probability acted 
as a subterranean drain to the lake visible from the hill of Argos. We know 
that it lay east of Argos, and on the high road between Acarnania and 
Ambracia. The geographical matters connected with these chapters are too 
vaguely known to be commented upon with certainty. We have already a 
memoir upon the district by Lieut. Wolfe, R.N. (Journal of Geograph. Soc. 
iii. pt. 1. 77), but this is confined to the sea-board. The route of the Pelopon- 
nesian army is traced with accuracy enough for ordinary purposes by Arn. 
See his note. *ApiotoTéAns. From the researches of Pop. and 
Rescher, who refers to Ken. Hell. ii. 2. 17, Plato, Parm. 127 D, it appears that 
this man was subsequently one of the Thirty Tyrants. és thy 
awéarv—‘to their city,’ i.e. to Ambracia. h padxn— the battle that 


would be.’ 


Cuarrer CVI.—(a.) robs éy “OAmats «.7.A. The right rendering of 
these words depends upon the well-known force of Sxw (cf. Porson ad Eurip. 
Hee. 1), which, being derived from a perfect, has the sense of ‘completed 
action, and was rightly translated by the Latins adsum—‘ that the Ambraciots 
now in Olpe were arrived ;’ or, as we should say—‘ as soon as they heard of 
the arrival of the Ambraciots now in Olpa.’ It is strange that Pop., after 
giving the correct translation for #xovras—f venisse,’—should quote Duker: 
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“Interpres—Ambraciotas, qui apud Olpas erant, venire. Sed non apparet eos 
ab Olpis discessisse, nam et mox dicit «al pooéuitav [of MeAowovyhaio] tots &v 
“OArais *Aumpaxidtas,’ and then add, ‘et fxew est venisse, adesse ;’ as if the 
matter admitted of doubt. at6is—‘in turn,’ i. e. next. 

wap érxata— skirting along the frontier’ (cf. viii. 95, én’ rx aTa). 

(d.) Atuvatlas. Poppo has a long note, the substance of which is that Miiller’s 
map is wrong in placing Agraa between the Acarnanian Limnza and the Argive 
territory, in such a way that it should reach the sea. For the united Acarnanians 
and Amphilochians would never have permitted themselves to have been cut off 
from the sea, and consequently from Athenian succour, by such a narrow slip 
of ground. Besides, the Agrai, being allies of the other party, would in that 
case have offered some opposition to the Acarnanians when moving up to aid 
the Amphilochians. The nearest road from Limnea probably led through the 
Argive territory; but Eurylochus preferred a longer and safer route to Argos, 
in order to avoid the Acarnanians who were waiting for him at Crene. That 
the Agrean territory lay towards Olpe is clear from iii, 111. 
obmérs “Anapvavlas—‘ which is no longer Acarnania, but friendly to them” 
(se. the Acarnanians). AaBopevor. Cf. note, xxiv. supra. 

@vdpov bpovs. ‘Spartanoros (sc. Sparto-vuni) nunc esse, cui continens sit 
Macrinoros docent Kruse, p. 302, et Leake, iv. 251.’—Poppo. ay potkov— 
‘uncultivated,’ used somewhat in the sense of &ypios, wild. 


Cuarter CVII.—MyrpédzoArv. This appears to have been part of the hill 
of Olpe, but why so called it does not appear. ‘A name,’ says Thirlwall, ‘ per- 
haps connected with the ancient importance of Olpx.’ Arn. conjectures that 
the spot was chosen by the Acarnanians as the scene of their national court 
(xowdy Sixacrhpiov), from some tradition representing it as the earliest settle- 
ment of their race. Bloomf. identifies it with the southern peak of the hill 
now called Marovuni. Peile quotes, ‘Mons Ideus, ubi et gentis cunabula 
nostre.’— En. iii. 103. tats elxoat Cf. ev. Ano- 
o6évny -0éyn. The MSS. vary, with a preponderance towards the last. But 
as the former is always found elsewhere, Kriiger substitutes it here. The 
truth is that both forms were current. Thucydides would probably be con- 
sistent in his orthography, but a transcriber to whose ear both forms were 
familiar would naturally glide from one into the other. xapadpa. 
The dry bed of one of the numerous mountain torrents running into the 
sea. kal wetCov yap. The Herodotean use of yap—expressing the 
reason for what follows (Ixx.). mwepiéaxe—‘ overlapped (or out- 
Slanked)” Cf. v.71. Kara To bmrepéxov Tay evavTlwr— 
‘over against that portion of the enemy which overlapped their own line? So 
in the next chapter, 7d Ka6” éavrous. 6Atywy. The sixty men- 
tioned at the beginning of the chapter. Ty BE AAO... Os Exa- 
orot... ewetxov. Arn, compares i. 48, 7d 5& HAA adrol éeretxov, and 
Herod. ix. 31, éwe?yov of Mépoa rods Teyehras, from which it appears that 
the word is almost a technical one for occupying a position in the line—‘ the 
Acarnanians came next and filled up the rest of the line” ds Exaorot means— 
‘in their several tribes,’ which like the Scotch clans always fought in separate 
bodies. Cf.i.3. For avaulé, ef. with Kriig., Herod. vii. 41. 
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Cuaprer CVIIL—r@ «épa— with their [left] wing.’ es GAKhy 
bwopetvai—‘ wait to make any resistance,’ like és xeipas Stopetvat, v.72. 
7d Kar’ Eiptaoxoy. This use of the preposition should be contrasted with 
that in the last chapter—‘ that part of the army by Eurylochus,’ ‘ the division 
of Eurylochus” Compare Soph. Ajua, 775, Kab’ qucs otro’ exphier udxn. 
Td TOAD rod Epyou efHAGov—‘ went through with (i.e. executed) the best 
part of the business.’ There is no necessity to read émetjaGov with Bloomf, 
Cf. i. 70, & e&érQwow. Kriig. however follows BL, though, as he admits, 
against MS. authority. dmediwtav, Bloomf. (ed. i.) wished to 
read éwediwtav, but Pop. has rightly remarked that the preposition implies— 
‘from the place of combat. Haase was wrong in asserting that Thucyd. did 
not use the word, for dmodiwidvrwy robs exe? is found in all MSS. in vi. 
102. wpoomlmrrovres—‘ tumbling in confusion,’ to be distin- 
guished from eiolrrovres, said of a military force throwing itself into a town 
for purposes of defence. érerdevta Ews oWé Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 47 
explains this—apérewev ws dpe, nal dpe eredcira, It is a species of brachy- 
logy easily paralleled (i. 71, uéxpt Tod8e &picOw)—‘was protracted to a late hour 
and then ceased’—(i.e. was late before it ceased) ; Peile—‘ended at evening,’ 
Several MSS. however read és dé, which is somewhat confirmed by i. 51, iii. 78, 


Cuapter CIX.—Meveddios. Cf. sup. chap. 100, TOALOp= 
Khoetat—‘ shall stand a siege’ (lii.). vekpous sine articulo— 
‘recovery of dead’ (i. 57). Anpoocbéyvns ... oméviovtat. 


Because the tvorpdrnyor are implied in the form of the expression. Kriig. aptly 
cites Xen. Hell. i. 1. 10, "AAwiBiddns ex Sdpdewy werd Maytideov tnmwy edtoph- 


cartes arédparay. aEtokoydrartoi— persons of consideration,’ 
Wrd@oat, Explained by the Scholiast, probs trav cupudywv rorjoa—‘to strip 
them of their allies’ (i.e. to isolate them). Toy wicPopdpov bxAov. 


As these are mentioned beside the Mantinzans, it is plain that they were not 
Mantinewans. Some suppose them to have been auxiliaries collected by the 
Lacedemonians out of Peloponnesus. Poppo thinks they may have been 
Peloponnesians other than Lacedzmonians or Mantinwans, considering that the 
antithesis is not so much between TeAomovynciwy and picbopdpov as between 
GkoAoyetarot and dxAov. Bloomfield’s opinion is, that as no mention has been 
made of any mercenaries accompanying Eurylochus, ch. 100, these were some 
forces got together by the Ambraciots, most probably Epirots. 

StaBarety és Tovs “EAAnvas—‘ bring them into odium with the Greeks 
(or in the eyes of the Greeks).’ So wh és tovs cupudyous BiaBanboou, iv, 22. 
mpodpytaitepov—‘ made their own interest an object of more importance,’ 


mpotpyou is mpd épyou—the object proposed in any action. domep 
Saiipxev—i.e. ex Tay bnapxdyvTwv—‘as far as the means to do so were in their 
power. émeBovAevoy. Kriig. truly remarks that émi indicates 


the treachery practised against their confederates. 


Cuaprer CX.—éyyeafav. See sup. cv. Hépos Ti—* a con- 
siderable portion’ (i. 23). 


Cuarter CXI.—rpépactv. Adverbial usage of the accusative. Compare 
such phrases as rdvra tpémov and the instances collected by Matthie, § 425. 
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It may be classed under the cases of an accusative with eiui, &c., ‘denoting the 
existence of some quality in some particular place or relation’ (Jelf, § 579. 
3), as may be seen from the instance there quoted: 


én) 58 orevdxovro ‘yuvaikes, 
Tldtpoxdov mpdpaciv, copay 8 avtav Khde’ éExdorn.—Z1. xix. 302. 


Kriig. quotes v.80, but there we have mpépacw morhoas; and vi. 33, which 
seems a really parallel case, for there we have mpdpacw wey standing absolutely, 
as opposed to rd 5¢ dAnéés. Duk. ef. Eurip. Iph. in A. 362, and Dem. 18. 77. 
Aaxavioudy. The Adxyava Bloomf. believes to have been the wild cabbage 
mentioned by Gell. (Morea, p. 1gt), and still a common article of food in 
Greece. He compares ev aypioiwt tois Aaxdvors ovTos Tpadeis, Arist. Thesmoph. 
457- nar’ b6Alyous—‘ a few at a time’ boot wey... 
tvvea@dvres—‘complura sunt in quibus hic offendimus.’—Pop. In the first 
place the particle nev would seem to distinguish the party who have just been 
described as leaving in a body, from some others, whereas no others are sub- 
sequently mentioned. This is true; yet it may be questioned whether there is 
not an implied reference to those left behind—‘ as many indeed (or, that is to 
say) as left together,’ for the rest (either such as remained, or such as left sepa- 
rately) were not engaged in the transaction described. In the second place he 
contends that ofrws has no meaning. It seems obvious to suggest that it refers 
to ém Aaxaviopdyv—in this way that I have described the others going” But 
Poppo contends that this would have been én’ aird éxeivo; a much more 
natural expression certainly, but must Thucydides necessarily have adopted it ? 
We might perhaps compare Asch. Ag. 695, aydAakrov ofrws, where Klunsen 
translates—‘ita leonem quidam nutrivit;’ and adds, ofrws similitudinem inducit, 
ut ofos vers. 388. Pop. conjectures dvres to be connected with érvyxavoy, as 
tuveterOdvres with Spunoay, and urges that Thucyd. never couples the imp. 
értyxavov with an aorist participle. On what principles one is to prove this 
negative is not clear. Peile simply translates—‘ to have come with them in this 
way. It is perhaps worth remarking that ofrws, like the Homeric afvas, is 
sometimes used to express carelessly, without studied design. See Buttmann’s 
able note on Dem. c. Bfidiam, § 21 B: év cuvovela ti) Kal SiarpiBy obtws idia 
—‘in a private party as one may say, and no more. Cf. St. John iv. 6, éxabé- 
Cero obtws éml tH wnyh. For dou wey Kriig. conjectures dco.mep. He considers 
obtws obscure, but would explain—‘ die sowie es eben der Fall war gesammelt’ 
(‘who had so got together into a body”), referring to ev. ZOeov 
Spdum—‘ran at speed’ See Kriig. Xen. Anad.i. 8.11. It seems to have 
been a technical military phrase—‘ went at the double quick. So again iv. 67 
and (12. From such phrases the tiro will perceive how the dative in so many 
cases merged into an adverb. eémikataraBeiv—‘ catch them up. 

hedyvrio€é tts, ‘Tis est hic nostrum mancher—Poppo. tis is used of a 
person with some degree of uncertainty and vagueness—some one person, or it 
might be two. Arn. is right in comparing Herod. iii. 140, avaBéBnke 8 FH ts 
} oddels—‘ not more than one or two ;’ and Xen. Anab. i. 8. 20, totevOjval tts 
éA€yero. Peile adds to these, for plural force of Tis, Aurqoopey Ti’, Gv AeAv- 
mipeoO Gro, Kur. Jon, 1315, and Homer, Odys. xi. 502. Compare the Latin 
hon-nemo; as, ‘Non istum ut non-neminem provincia corrupit,’ Cic. contra 
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Perrem, ii. 2.16; and ‘Video de istis, qui se populares haberi volunt, abesse 
non-neminem,’ Cic. ix Cat. iv. 5. Madvig remarks: ‘By non-nemo, one or. 
two, some few defined but not named persons are always indicated,’ § 493. c. 
But after all I confess I do not see why the ordinary sense of the word is not 
probable. The enormity of the action was quite enough to make it remarkable 
in a single individual, and the regular construction with a singular participle 
makes it doubtful whether more than one person be meant. This has I see also 
struck Kriig., who says—‘ ris mancher zu tibersetzen, wird voulcas kaum 
gestatten.’ Staxocious pév Tivas— some two hundred.’ 
*Aypatda. Poppo prefers Aypailda,as the cognate term TAarauls occurs ii. 71. 
3- Lob. (ad Phryn. p. 41) and Kriig. take the opposite view. 


Craprer CXII.—(a.) *ldouévny. The exact locality of the 300 Adow has 
not yet been well ascertuined. See Arnold’s note. Either the pass which led 
from the ridge of Macrinoros into a large valley or plain (seen in the surveys), 
which extended to the shore, or the entrance to the hills from the plain of 
Arta, called Palea Kulia, may be meant by éoBoA7. roy be 
é€Adgow... mpoavaBavyres. Kriiger conjectures és 5& rdv or és roy 5é, as 
he does not believe that the preposition would be omitted in good Attic prose. 
On the other hand Plato’s authority has been produced against him—davaBdyres 
& 8) adrots dxjpata éotw (Phedo, 113 D). amd éomwépas. On the 
usage of the preposition see Matthie, § 573, and Jelf, § 620, who quotes 
detmvov Edovrro, awd delmvov OwphooorTo (Ll. vill. 53), and &d Bdelmvov, Her. vi. 
129. In these instances amd signifies departure from a point in respect of time, 
as elsewhere in respect of place. So we have ard mpdrov trrov, vii. 43. Kriig. 
refers to his own Anab. vi. 1. 23. bpOpw. ‘Paulo post, vunrds ere 
ovons; et iv. 110, vueTds ert kal wep) dpOpov.,—Poppo. This confirms the state- 
ment of Phrynichus (p. 275, ed. Lobeck) that 3p8pos is the period just preceding 
the dawn, when a lantern might still be used. Kriig. cf. iv. 110, and Plat. 
Protag. 310 A: Tis mapeASobons vuTds TavTqGl, ert Badéos bpOpov. 
tri év rats edvais. Cf. iv. 32. Kriig. 

(b.) mpovrate wal éxédeve. The imperfect, says Arn., is used where the 
sense would seem to require the aorist. But his explanation is in exact accord- 
ance with the theory which has been all along maintained in reference to the 
aorist, and it is accordingly quoted in his own words, ‘That these tenses are 
often varied in a narration is well known, the aorist simply stating the fact, the 
imperfect converting it, if I may so speak, into a picture, by representing it as 
still going on, and not altogether past.’ See the note on iii. 22. 

Awplia yAaooay iéyras. Arn. compares jytiva yAwooay teoar of TleAac-yot 
(Herod. i. 57). The phrase is much varied by Aristophanes. Its Latin analogue 


js vocem mittere. mlotiv mapexouéevous— making them feel confidence.’ 
Arn.; ‘fiduciam inj icientes,’ Poppo; ‘calling up a feeling of security,’ Peile ; 
‘Vertrauen erregend,’ Kriig. Kadopwmevous TH Wer 


Portus translates—‘ quod eorum facies cerni non posset,’ to which Poppo assents. 
So, too, Peile—‘their faces could not be distinguished” Others interpret— 
‘with their eyes, as in the phrases dpéum Geiv, cxi.; and abye elmeiy, i. 223 
Kriig.—‘ ihrer Erscheinung nach, tééav. Cf. i. 
109, iii. 81. Gua tod Epyou TH Evytuxia. Arnold 
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has—‘ whilst the action was taking place” But the word seems to imply 
that the event was a sort of accident. Cf. guvruxla ris huerépas xpelas, 
i, 33. el 3ei— if needs must be? iad rev BapBdpwr. 
The Ambraciots affected to regard the Amphilochians as barbarians, because 
they were in reality a mixed race, mostly of Pelasgian extraction. See ii. 68. 
Cf. Granville Sharp’s canon, and note on i. 18. 


CuaPrEer CXIII.—This chapter affords an admirable praxis upon the Greek 
pronouns, but offers no difficulty to a reader fairly acquainted with their usage. 
*Arypatous. Cf. ii. 102, ili, 106, 111, 114. THS THOTHS MAXNS. 
Cf. supra, evii., cviii. peta spay. This refers to the herald and 
those by whom he was sent. Poppo remarks that the plural opeis is often 
used where one person only is mentioned but more are meant (iv. 28, v. 58). 
"1d0uevars. See cv. and note on ii. 7. pdAcota— somewhere 
about two hundred. It would be quite unnatural in this place to interpret ‘two 
hundred fully, gpalverai— are clearly seen to be,’ ‘ plainly are.’ 
See note on i. z. elwep ye—‘ yes certainly, if, as we must suppose, 
you were the persons who fought yesterday in Idomene,’ etrep here again denoting 
an assumed hypothesis. wp eénv—‘ nudius tertius ;’ ‘the day before 
yesterday.’ kal pev.dh todtois—‘ and yet these undoubtedly are 
the men we fought with yesterday.’ Pop. refers to Heindorf. Protag. 4. ‘ Parti- 
cule cal wey 5} ut seepe simillime xa nv cum asseveratione adversandi vim at 
vero habent. Non usitate sunt xa) wey 57, quas restitui vult Bloomf.’-—Poppo. 
&p:Oudv. Kriig. cites Eur. Heraclid. 669, woAdrobds apidudv &AAov obk Ex@ 
ppdoa. éfeAe7v—as in iv. 69 and v. 43. ‘The reason was per- 
haps operative, but not the only one. It would have made them afraid of 
Athenian co-operation at Leukas. The displeasure arising from the former re- 
fusal of Demosthenes had never been appeased, and they were glad to mortify 
him in a similar manner.’—Grote. Perhaps the recollection of Phormio’s arbi- 
trary proceedings put them on their guard. Thirlwall. 


CHaprTeR CXIV.—rplrov pépos. ‘Dem. had 300. The Athenians must 
have had at least six times as many, i.e. 1800, But this was only a third part, 
and many stragglers were slain beside. Therefore the slain were about 6000.’ 
—Grote. wA€ovTa EdAw—‘ in navigatione,’ Poppo; ‘ during the 
voyage,’ ‘at sea.’ é&npéOnoay agrees with the latter nominative, 
viz. that placed in apposition. Poppo quotes ‘Tac. Ann. xiii. 37, ‘ Insechi, gens 
haud alias socia Romanis, avia Armeniz incursavit.’ Of this Kriig. says, ‘ hier 
doch hart.’ But why especially so? The word originally implying selection, 
it comes to signify dedication of spoils to the Gods, as being in that case 
selected. Duker quotes Thomas Magister in voce éfeiAe—éfetAe TG Set 
vyépas, kad ebfpe. f «a@od0s. This, the technical term for return 
from exile (Herod. i. 60), is used because Demosthenes by his voluntary ex- 
planation had placed himself in an exile’s position. éoneloavto 
—because, as Pop. remarks, they had no ships to take them home. 
petavéotnoay here as elsewhere (i. z. 12, ii. 16) denotes change of locality 
and habitation. Had the writer been anxious to define the precise relations of 
time in these movements he must have used the pluperfect ; but as he merely 
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dwelt upon the fact, the aorist was the natural tense. Arn. justly compares &s 
karaduceay, i. 80. mapa Zadvvlov. This is Hermann’s now universally 
received correction for Saddvv6iov, which after rots ds SardvOiov Katapvyovow is 
inadmissible. Arn. translates—‘ to which place [i.e. Eniade] they also had 
removed from Salynthius.” His explanation is that their return to their own 
country was cut off by the Acarnanians and Amphilochians, and that they had 
accordingly accompanied the Peloponnesians to (iniadw. Poppo connects é& 
Oinaday otherwise—‘fadere facto ex Eniadis, qui a Salynthio discesserant, 
abeundi [in Peloponnesiam et Acarnaniam] potestatem dederunt.’ Grote alone 
would retain rapa Sardvéov, believing that Oiviadéy is not here the name of the 
place but of the inhabitants: * As the word is already in the patronymic form it 
would be difficult to deduce from it a new nomen gentile. He tr.—‘ safe retreat 
was granted to Ambrakiots and Peloponnesians from the Giniade, who also [as 
well as Ambrakiots and Peloponnesians] went up to the territory of Salyn- 
thius. én) rota de—‘ on these conditions.’ Matthie, § 479.a.;3 
Jelf, 836. 5. ¢. 51a THs Haelpov. Most MSS. have ’Hrelpov 
though the Corinthians in passing over to Ambracia could not possibly cross 
Epirus, See sup. xciv. 


Carter CXV.—rév SixeAa&y. Anecessary correction for Zucedwray, the 
reading of the MSS. The Greek settlers were called SixeAr@rar; the Z:xeAoi, 
according to Thucydides vi. 2, were a barbarous tribe, or rather congeries of 
tribes, inhabiting the central portion of the island (vi. 88). This agrees (as 
Bloomf. observes) with what is subsequently said about making an invasion 
from the upper part of the country. Besides, as the ZuceAira: were divided 
between the Syracusans and Athenians, one party of them would scarcely have 
been described as of SuteArdrar. But the Sicedol were at that time allies of 
Athens (iii. 103, iv. 25). Perhaps the best résumé of Sicilian affairs is that 
given by Thirlwall in iii. 22. It is necessary to a full understanding of the 
narrative of Thucydides, and should be mastered by the student. See also 
Grote, vii. ch. 57. Tlv@é 5wpov—possibly the man mentioned as 
archon when the war began (ii. 2). éml ras vais—‘who had been 
sent to command the fleet.’ Adxns—recalled for peculation. See 
Aristoph. Vesp. 240. Bloomf. SopoxrAéa—afterwards one of the 
Thirty Tyrants, according to conjecture. eipyduevor—‘ as being 
excluded from the use of the sea by but a few ships, they were engaged in pre» 
paring a fleet with the intention of.not putting up with it.’ Pop. cf. Ixxxviii. 


Cuaprer CXVI.—rep) abrd 1d Zap TodTO. ‘Nep) circa, sub, quum jam 
appropinquaret hoc ver.’—Pop. 6 pbat—rivus ignis, Plin. H. N. 
106, 231; ‘der Fuerstrom,—‘the Eruption” Thucyd. means the flood of 
lava. “Kriig. refers to Heind. Plat. Phed. 139. The root is féw. Then puhs 
Zw = puéw, perf. epptnxa. The article indicates the notoriety of the pheno- 
menon. +d mpdrepor adverbially— on the previous occasion.” 
mwevrnkorT@ eret ... hETS 7+) wpdrepov peda. ‘According to the 
computation of Thucydides the previous eruption occurred Ol. Ixxvi. 2, i.e. 
B.C. 478, sixteen years before the victory of Hiero, commemorated by Pindar in 
the first Pythian, when he refers to Etna and its eruptions. —Gdéller, ‘ Ac- 
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cording to the Parian marble the eruption of Etna took place Ol. Ixxv. 2, i.e 
B.C. 479. This Béckh and Kriger consider to have been the rb mpérepoy 
fedua meant by Thucydides. The former supposes that either Thucydides 
spoke loosely in round numbers, or that the eruption lasted for several years. 
The latter supposes that e’ (the numerical symbol for 5) has been lost before 
the word ére. Or the eruption mentioned in the Parian marble may be the 
third of Thucydides, since it is clear from the expression rpérepoy that Thucy- 
dides knew of no eruption between the two which he mentions.’— Poppo. 

tpls yeyevja@a:t. The third eruption here mentioned is not to be identified 
with that which, as we learn from Diodorus (xiv. 59) and Orosius (ii. 18), oc- 
curred Ol. xcvi. 1, i.e. 396. Oovnvdlins guvéypawer. Chia, 
20—23; Vv. 20. 


APPENDIX I. 


Ow Boox II. cv. go—em) thy éaurav yi. 


THE controversy which this passage has excited would fill 1 moderate volume. 
Mr. Grote alone has devoted to it ten octavo pages of very small print. Under 
these circumstances, I can merely give what appears to be the most plausible 
interpretation, and reply to the objections which have been urged against it. 
Tshould tr.—‘*the Peloponnesians getting under weigh at daybreak, directed their 
course in a column four abreast upon their own coast, inward, in the direction 
of the gulf, with the right wing leading, in which order also they had been lying 
at their moorings.’ Mr. Grote, on the other hand, interprets émt thy éauray yi 
as the Athenians’ own land, meaning thereby the northern shore of the gulf, 
in the neighbourhood of Naupactus. No one, I imagine, would xaturally adopt 
this view. It is only tolerable if the objections against the other be fatal. Let 
us examine them. 

(1) ‘Though the Scholiast explains éxl by mapd, it is impossible for it to 
have any such meaning. With an accusative émi must mean against, with 
hostile intent, and this meaning is inconsistent with the above interpretation.’ 
I have already intimated my belief that hostile intent is a secondary not a 
primary meaning of ém with the accusative [i. 30, a. 54, a]. The primary 
meaning is ‘ motion on to a fixed point.’ The secondary notion flows from this, 
and is connected with the actual meeting or confronting that which is hostile 
to us; the actual coming into contact with opposition. That émi followed by 
an accusative does not of necessity connote ‘ hostile purpose,’ may be seen by 
many examples furnished by the lexicons and grammars. In the present case 
we need not go far for an instance very much to the point. From ii. 86 
we learn tapémAcvoe 8& nal 6 dopylwv émt 7d ‘Ploy 7d ModAvepixdy .. . 
Av 8& rodTo pev 7d “Ploy placoy rots APnvaios. I do not therefore at all ae- 
cept the necessity for any such meaning as ‘hostile purpose.’ The preposition 
I believe has its original meaning, and I compare to it our own military 
usage of the preposition ‘wpon,” which does not mean ‘on the top of anything,’ 
as a foreigner might suppose, but in the direction of —e. g. ‘the advanced guard 
will move upon Quatre-Bras.’ It is here employed rather than apd, because 
the coast, as the map shows, makes a sweep upward to the north. Conse- 
quently the fleet in advancing gow rod Kbdmrov, would naturally scem to be 
advancing upon it, rather than parallel to it; just as Phormion, ii. 86, ad- 
vanced upon the promontory of Rhium. There was also more occasion to 
employ the accusative, as the genitive was wanted to express the general direc- 
tion, the ultimate object of their course %ow Tod KéATOV. 
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Arnold has weakened his own case greatly by referring to ém! cum dativo. 
He does not, however, by any means say what Mr. Grote puts into his mouth; 
neither does he ‘assign to ém) with an accusative a sense which he himself 
admits it only has with a dative.’ On the contrary, he claims for é) with an 
accusative a ‘mixed notion,’ of which él with a dative forms part. On the 
other hand, he shows no clear perception of the distinction between ‘motion 
upon a point’ [the accusative] and ‘rest at a point’ [the dative]. 

(2) ‘Arnold explains thy éavtav viv by Sicyon and Corinth, because some 
of the ships came from these places. They are too distant; the explanation is 
far-fetched and improbable ; besides it is true of only part of the Peloponnesian 
fleet.’ Here again Arn. damages his own case. Surely a Peloponnesian fleet 
might consider Peloponnesus as 7 éavréy 7 without descending into particu- 
lars. At any rate, it was quite as much so as the northern coast could be 7 
éavtév yj to the Athenians. Things are not described in ordinary narrative as 
in a catalogue or inventory. In ch. 39 we have the whole Peloponnesian 
party described as of Aaxedaiudvio1, because, as I have there said, ‘the Lace- 
dzemonians’ stood for, and symbolized to the Athenian mind, the aggregate of 
their adversaries. So we speak of the French invasion of Russia, though it 
was largely participated in by Germans and Italians. A somewhat similar 
way of speaking is quite excusable here. 

(3) ‘If the Peloponnesian coast had been “hugged” by the enemy’s fleet, 
Phormion could have had no cause for alarm concerning Naupactus.” Why 
not? Phormion was outside of the straits, Naupactus within them. Suppose 
him to have remained outside, and the Peloponnesian fleet to have continued 
their course to Panormus, what was to hinder them from making a sudden 
dash across before he could double the promontory of Antirrhium and come to 
the rescue? Besides, a glance at the map will show that a fleet sailing from 
Rhium, «pon the Achean coast, i.e. towards Drepanum, would steer nearly 
NNE. One or two more points of northing would put their heads in a direct 
line for Naupactus. Phormion might well then suppose (vouicas) that they 
would probably make for that place. Had they been making straight for 
Naupactus, it would, despite of what Mr. Grote says, have been a case of 
‘seeing,’ not ‘believing.’ If a French flotiia were scen to quit Boulogne and 
‘move upon,’ ‘make for’ (wAeiv ém), Cape Grisnez, I conceive that an English 
fleet stationed opposite them might well be alarmed for the safety of Dover, 
and would not be justified in remaining at anchor. This would be particularly 
the case if the enemy’s fleet consisted of screw steamers, to which the ancient 
triremes may be considered in some respect analogous on account of their 
power of rowing against the wind. 

These are I believe the most important objections which can be urged 
against the interpretation of the passage which I have given. On the other 
hand, the meaning advocated by Mr. Grote is so incompatible with the ordinary 
usage of éavrdy that he has endeavoured to fortify it by a very large collection 
of what he appears to consider similar instances. I cannot agree that the large 
majority are at all similar. With all proper deference, I must say that Mr. Grote 
seems to have mistaken the real point at issue. It is not whether the reflexive 
éavtav may not be referred to more than one sort of antecedent, but whether 
it is ever found where the antecedent would properly demand the demonstrative 
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pronoun instead. In the present case, Mr. Grote himself would readily sub- 
stitute airay or éxelvwr; in most of the cases cited by him it would be utterly 
impossible to do so—e.g. iv. 97, «f mod tls twa Bor exOpdy éavrod; ii. 98, 
NepSlkxas ab’rg dmocxduevos, ef "APnvalors SiadAdterev Eavrdy; Ken. Anab. iv. 7, 
13, Alvelas ... l3dév ria Odovta ds plpovra éauTdy, emiAauBdvera ds avTdy KwAU- 
owv: Mem. iv. 3. 14, 6 Aros ob émitpémet Tots avOpamos EavToy GipiBas dpay, &e. 
In these cases if Mr. Grote alters the reflexive pronoun into the demonstrative, 
he will obtain either no meaning at all, or one directly contrary to what the 
author intended. But here, upon his hypothesis of the author’s intention, 
according to his own showing, a similar alteration would give the meaning with 
certainty and clearness. In short, we want to know whether we can have the 
reflexive pronoun in cases where we should have anticipated the demonstrative. 
Nothing is proved in favour of the affirmative by producing cases where it is 
impossible to expect the demonstrative at all. 

One class of instances adduced by Mr. Grote it is perhaps desirable to notice, 
because they involve a principle important to the younger scholar, which is not 
very prominently brought forward in grammars and commentaries. Mr. Grote 
justifies his loose way of taking éavrév here, by the fact that éaurod and éxefvou 
are sometimes found in the same sentence, in reference to the same person. 
This is true; but a very cursory examination of Mr. Grote’s passages will show 
that they do not prove much in favour of his conclusion. The first is ii. 13, 
TepixAjjs Srotomhoas, bri Apxldauos abtG tévos dy eruyxave, uy worAdKis, A 
aitds iSfa Bovdduevos xapiCecOar Tods aypods abtod mapadAlan nal wh Sndon, h 
kal Aaxedaovlwy xedevodyray én) SiaBoan TH Eautod yévnta tobr0, domep 
kal Ta Bryn eAavve mpoeimov Evea exelvov, mponydpeve k.t.A. But here all 
is quite regular. Any one acquainted with the genius of the language, will per- 
ceive that the introduction of the word mpoe?roy completely changes the point 
of view from which the person is regarded, and with it the pronoun by which 
he is designated. 45 srorowjoas must have the reflexive, because both refer to 
the same person; of mpoerrdyres on the contrary would naturally speak of him 
as éKezvos. 

Again iv. 99, Of 58 Bow7ol dmexplvavro, ei pty ey 7H Bowrig cioly [ol Abn. 
vato.], amidvtas ee Ths EavTav amopeper da Th opérepa’ ci 5¢ ev TH exelvor, 
abtovs yryvécnew 7d ronréov. In this most interesting passage [see commen- 
tary ad locum], the whole thing turns upon the fact that the dispute about 
locality is described strictly from the Beotian point of view. The Beotian 
herald had orders to say if Delium was theirs (éavtév) the Athemans might 
depart on certain terms; if it belonged to the other party (éxetvwv), they of 
course could do as they chose with their own. 

In Xen. Hell. i. 1. 27, éavray refers to the generals as regarded by them- 
selves, and éxelvwy to the same generals, as regarded by those who had to elect 
them. The pronouns could not be interchanged without violating the sense, 
and neither this, nor either of the two previous passages, afford the least 
countenance to such a misapplication of the reflexive pronoun, as Mr. Grote’s 
translation of the present one appears to me to exhibit. 
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On THE GREEK AORIST, 


I wouLp propose to arrive at the meaning of the Aorist, as a tense of the 
Greek Verb, by the process of exhaustion. 

We can only comprehend the true mutual relation of the tenses, or times, 
expressed by the verb, by regarding them from one fixed point of view. 

Such a central stand-point in time, as the individual himself is in space, is 
found in the present. 

All other tenses or times must take up their position on one side of this or 
the other. 

First then of those behind it :— 

(1) One denotes an action simply past in reference to this point—the past 
in reference to the present. This is the proper perfect. 

(2) Another denotes an action past in a complex or twofold way: i.e. past 
in reference to some point of time, which is itself past in reference to the 
present—the past in reference to the past. This is the pluperfect. 

(3) Another denotes an action in a state of passing, and arrested at some 
given point, which point is either the present, or past; perhaps, strictly speak- 
ing, always the last. This is the imperfect. 

We have next to consider those times which lie at the other side of the 
present. 

(1) One denotes an action future in respect of the present, without standing 
in determinate relation to any other point of time—future in reference to the 
present. The future, commonly so called. 

(2) Another denotes an action future in respect of the present, but past in 
reference to some determinate point which is itself future in respect of the 
present—the future in reference to the present, but past in reference to future 
time. The second future, or future perfect. 

This is an exhaustive anulysis of the notion of time, or tense, as employed 1n 
the description of action. 

Or, again, to take another method of analysis :— 

Every action is either complete or incomplete. 

Complete or incomplete in present time = Perfect [‘I have .. .’], or present. 

Complete or incomplete in past time = Pluperfect or imperfect. 

Complete or incomplete in future time = Future perfect or future. 

Here then we have a complete apparatus of tense or time for describing any 
action in its temporal relation to any other action, and when such is our object 
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we employ one of the above forms, among which, it is to be noted, the aorist 
finds no place. 

But we may also merely mean to declare the occurrence of an action withovt 
any object of the sort. Most languages employ for that purpose one of the same 
tenses as would have been employed had the expression of a temporal relation 
been required. The Greeks, who were, I believe, ‘far more accurate speakers 
and thinkers than ourselves,’ seeing that a tense properly connoting a special 
temporal relation ought not to be used where none such is implied, adopted a 
narrative tense, to serve simply as such, without any connotation of the rela- 
tions of time at all. This tense was the aorist, or indefinite, indeterminate 
tense; and they made use of it when they merely wanted to say that something 
had happened, without stopping to give any special information concerning the 
relation in time of this something to anything else; when, in short, the fact 
was prominent in their mind, and the dime of the fact altogether subordinate. 

To this usage belong the great mass of aorists which encounter us in narrative. 
It is needless to give examples; though some few have been pointed out in the 
foregoing notes. 

But there are several particular usages of the aorist which so strongly 
illustrate the principle, that it may be instructive to refer very briefly to 
them. 

First, then, we have that common and acknowledged use of the aorist, wherein 
it is said to resemble the imperfect, and is predicated of anything ‘wont to 
happen,’ e. g. EBAawpe Sdta, Eur. Med.; yipg rd ppoveiy edidatay, Antig.; ai dé 
pupla mércis, | Key eb Tis oie, bgdlws KabbBpioar, Bid. Col. 1535; welCous 8 Gras 
Bray dpyioOF | Saluwr, otkors awéSwnev, Med. 130; Ewavoc, ibid. 245; exolmioe, 
Ajax, 674. Instances, indeed, are quite innumerable. Now to consider these 
identical with the notion of habitual or continued action described by the imper- 
fect, seems to me altogether fallacious and unphilosophical. They describe what 
has happened, is happening, and will happen again. To limit the action or event 
to any particular time would destroy the whole force of the expression. No 
special time is connoted, and therefore we have the true aorist, or indetermi- 
nate tense. The Latins conveyed the same force more clumsily by the perfect : 
‘mollivit aversos Penates,’ ‘deduxit corpore febres,’ Horace ; ‘illius immense 
ruperunt horrea menses,’ Virgil, Georg. i. 49, where Forbiger observes, ‘ signi- 
ficatione aoristi Graci pro “ rumpere solent,” quod ita explices, Jam aliquoties 
ruperunt, ideoque eddem rerum conditione redeunte, etiam nunc rumpunt, et 
posthac rumpent.’ ; sie} 

In close connexion with this we have another usage of the aorist, which is 
said to be nearly equivalent to the present. This occurs where the connotation 
of pure past time is clearly inappropriate, and where the action described by 
the aorist is generalized so as to take in the notion of the present. Thus Dr. 
Peile explains Zxowa, Choéph. 410, ‘I am in the predicament of one that before 
now has beaten—and hence, a beater, or one that beats. We may compare 
exryta dvdr, Ged. Col. 1466, ‘I am in a state of terror a? émpveoa, Ajax, 536; 
Elect, 13225 Aleest. 1047 ; érevia, 8. v. T. 835 ; Eppita, Ajax, 674, and Trach. 
1044. Rost, § 151, notices this class of cases as one expressed in all other 
languages by the present, and, rightly I think, translates them thus: ¢yéaaca, 
cial. mnas lachen?’ @uwta, ‘ich muss seufzen,’ &e. 
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From this indefinite acceptation of the tense, refusing, as it were, to connote 
any exact temporal relation, we find grammarians and commentators telling us 
that it stands first for one tense, then for another, as e.g. for the pluperfect 
(Buttmann, Large Gr. Gr.). Of this no further proof is requisite than an 
examination of that carefully edited and popular school-book, Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, by Macmichael (Grammar School Classics, 1851). There we find, 
without advancing beyond lib. i. the aorist said to be put for the future [1. 2. 2], 
for the pluperfect [i. 4. 5], for the perfect [i. 6. 6], indifferently with the 
imperfect [i. 9.19]. Now, it is impossible to conceive that the Greeks can 
have interchanged their tenses in this wild way. What we should say is, that, 
in any of the above cases, had the writer wished accurately to connote the time 
of the fact, and not simply to mention it, he might have used the future, or the 
perfect, &c., instead of the aorist. Itis from the wide circumference of meaning 
which this indeterminate sense of the aorist embraces, that it seems to trespass 
upon the province of the other tenses. Nay, it does so even with regard to the 
future, which is a source of no small difficulty and vexation to those commenta- 
tors who persist in fixing upon it a definite connotation of past time. Such, for 
instance, is its employment after verbs of promising, with an obviously future 
force, e.g. brogxdpmevos abrois uy mpdacbev ravoacbat, mply avTo’s KaTaydyol olkade, 
Xen. Anad. i. 2.2. Kal wep wey tro’twy iwécxeTd por Bovacvoacba, ibid. ii. 
3-20. od« oy xph Tod Oavdrov TH Cyulg moredcavtas xeipoy Bovrdectoarbar, 
Thue. iii. 46, said of the still pendent decision. eixds 5€ efvat woAAovs &roAn- 
poijvat ew, vi. 49, of a probable case, upon which Géll. remarks: * Aoristus pro 
futuro post eixdés, éamis et similia frequens est.’ 7 wntnp viv pey ofera TUXdYTA 
ue Tov Bixalwy wap’ ipiv trodéfacba [Reiske, e conject. brodétecar] kal Thy 
adeAphy exdadcew, Dem. p. 842. 21. Here we have of two future events, the 
norist and future infinitives in conjunction. In a similar manner, 


elmep yép Te kad adtix’ "OAdumios ode éréAcocev, 
&x Te Kal owe TEAEi, TY Te MEydAw anéeTITAY, 


Il. iv. 160, we have both tenses together, and as the fact denoted by the last 
depends upon the first, it is absurd to say that it is more certain. And in the 
other moods, we may remark the same connexion with the future, e. g. ére:dav 
Secnvjowuev, Anabd., iv. 6. 17, is said of a problematical event. I believe that a 
similar absence of temporal connotation is found sometimes with respect to the 
aor. part.: e.g. tay EvutrorAeunodyvtwy mpotxorres, Thuc. i. 18, must, in its 
collocation, be nearly equivalent to Evpudxwv. From this it follows, not that 
the aorist can be indifferently substituted for any other tense, but that it may 
stand for any tense, where the notion of the time connoted by that tense is 
absent from the writer’s thoughts. No tense limiting action to time would 
seem so proper as the aorist éddfaca of John xvii. 4, or of uh iddyres kal miored- 
garres, XX. 29. 

From the absence of all connotation of time properly so called, comes that 
very curious use of the aorist, to express, so to spcak, acts not defined as 
happening at any time at all. These could not properly be described by any 
tense specifying an actual time of occurrence, and it strongly supports our 
theory of the aorist to find that the aorist alone is employed for the purpose. 
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We find it accordingly in the description of unfulfilled purposes, and intended, 
though incomplete, actions. See e.g. Soph. 4j. 1126--7: 


MEN. Sfkaa yap rév8 ebruyely nrelvavTd pe; 
TEYK. «reivayta; Sendy y elras, ef ad Gis Oavdr. 


Here the aorist has the sense of ‘was my slayer,’ i.e. in intention, though not 
in fact. The usage perfectly agrees with our theory of the aorist. That of the 
great Hermann does not seem very intelligible: ‘Praesens prohibitum esse 
facere, aoristus fecisse sed sine effectu significat’ How to kill « man without 
affecting his death, seems rather a difficulty. Elmsley [Heraclide, 1000] 
slogmatically asserts—‘Aoristus ejusque participium hance significationem 
respuunt.’ But cf. ered o dvra, addressed to a living person, Zon, 1291, 
xtelvaca, Andromeda, 811, kAépas, Gd. Col. 108, said of an action attempted, 
but never carried into execution. In Xen. Anabd. ii. 6. 4, we find éGavardé6n said 
of a person still alive, in fact, only sentenced to death; and Herod. vii. 10. 2, 
supplies us with a very curious instance, ob dv dupotépn ogi ex dpnee, said 
of what is future and hypothetical. 

The general conclusion, therefore, at which we arrive is, that the aorist is 
properly a narrative tense, not connoting any one particular determinate notion 
of time, and that accordingly it is employed of actions or events occurring 
under all sorts of relations of time. Hence the attempt to assign to it any 
special temporal connotation tends to confound it with other tenses, and obscure 
the true metaphysical conception of its nature. This is, I think, the fault of 
Buttmann’s theory, so generally accepted, that the aorist signifies momentary 
action. It is very true that, generally, the aorist is used to describe momentary 
actions. But this must be so from the nature of the case, where the act is not 
determined either in its occurrence or progress by defining its temporal relation 
to other actions. Momentary, in the sense of lasting for a moment, cannot be 
assigned to the aorist as its essential signification. Many actions described by 
the aorist last for @ long time, and many actions lasting only for a moment are 
described by the other tenses. Want of space forbids the enumeration of passages 
which I bad selected in illustration. It is enough to quote Buttmann’s own 
translator, who cites ZZ. i. 437—8, where the acts described by the aorist are of 
as long duration as those described by the imperfect. Cf. note on mpotrate rab 
éxéAeve, Thue. iii. 112. Similarly, I do not think it right to assign, with Jelf, 
and Mr. Shilleto (De Falsé Legatione, p. 181), to the aorist, as its distinctive 
sense, a meaning which is admitted to be proper to the perfect, i.e. to have 
completed an action. The latter thus translates Thuc. vi. 23, exmAciv . . « ek- 
rredoa, ‘to commence the voyage, to have finished the voyage.” What then is 
éxmewAeveevat? Why should not the first mean ‘ now to be sailing,’ and the 
second speak merely in general terms, ‘¢o sail?’ Indeed, in the second passage 
quoted by Mr. Shilleto, he seems to adopt a similar principle of explanation, 
e.g. viii. 46, where -he translates erevbepory, ‘to liberate, érhevOepGoat, ‘not to 
apply the principle in liberating.’ It is to be wished that Mr. Shilleto would 
turn his attention to the subject, as he is of all persons best qualified to eluci- 
date it, There are many subordinate questions which would be benefited by 
such an investigation. I do not, for instance, think the common rules about u} 
with the imperative pres. and aor. subjunctive, quite satisfactory. Can it be 
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proved that the first is always general, and the latter particular? It may be 
particular, when followed by some particular objective case, but is it so univer- 
sally ? What, then, are we to make of Soph. Elect. 383—4 ?— 


mpos Tatra ppdfov, kal we we Tol Sorepoy 
madovca wéupn. 


Is not wh KAérre rather ‘don’t be stealing now,’ Hibernicé, ‘don’t be after 
stealing ;’ und ph KAéWns, ‘don’t steal,’ and ‘don’t steal some particular thing,’ 
when that particular thing is mentioned ? 

By way of conclusion, I would remark that we may answer the old stock 
question [Elmsley ad Med. 78] very easily on the above principles. 

mplv decrveiv— before I am supping,’ i.e. before I go to supper. 

mpl dedermvnnévor— before I have done supper,’ i.e. before supper is over. 

mpl Seimvijoa—perfectly general. Before supper time. 





ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA, Lin. I. 


CHAPTER 
I. (a.) que unquam gesta sunt. The ref. is Bloomfield’s. But the 
parallelism is removed if we tr. ‘ which have ever been waged.’ 
VI. (@.) év rots mp&ro: may perhaps stand as a nominative, the whole 
three words having coalesced into one from habit, and being 
so declined ; cf. éorly ére and similar phrases. 
(d.) yet one Schol. has atriov aitg@ tis HTTNHs eyévero. It is not 
easy to see how. 
XIII. (e.) after Bl. read ‘take wore with 54 and tr. ‘always, as I suppose 
for certain, had a mart? 
XXXII. (4.) ad fin., ‘cf. by all means, Dem. de Cor. p. 277, els Thy émotcap 
mudalay K.T.A.? 

XXXIV. (0.) ad fin., ‘or perhaps we may refer Seouevois to the speakers,— 
“so that you may not in a matter of deceit be led astray by them, 
and in a matter of open request refuse us assistance.” ’ 

XLII. (c.) ad fin., ‘7d does not, of course, appertain to the infinitive, but 
7d mdéov is the object of Zev.’ 

L. (a.) ad fin., ‘perhaps, after all, the term is intentionally technical 
—performing the operation of the d:¢kAovs upon the dispersed 
ships ;—charging them over and over again.’ 

LXIX. (c.) ad fin., for ‘supra a,’ leg. ‘supra b.’ 
XCVII. (b.) after ‘importance,’ add, ‘see Appendix II’ 
CVII. (8.) after cwAvce.v, transpose ‘and gueAdAoy, ke.’ to the end of the 
note on &eAAoy. 
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